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THE 


METROPOLITAN. 


REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH NAVY, AND THE 
NECESSITY OF A NAVAL BREVET. 


WE are aware that there are many other reasons, besides expense, which 
induce visionary and revolutionary partisans to rail, as they do, against 
the army and the navy, now that their services are supposed to be no 
longer required. There are certain topics which are very valuable to 
an orator on the hustings, and invariably conciliate the good opinion 
of a large portion of the public, who care little for sound sense or argu- 
ment, for the best of all possible reasons, because either is above their 
comprehension. A would-be legislator knows that he is certain to 
vaise a cheer if he declaims, or even stammers, upon such popular 
questions as the abolition of slavery, the pension and sinecure list, or, 
above all, the talismanic cry of reform. But slavery is abolished, much 
against the wishes of those who spouted most copiously for its abolition ; 
for with that abolition has also been abolished their ephemeral influ- 
ence, and the many good things which that influence put into their 
power. The pension and sinecure list has also been so pared down, 
that even Mr. Hume has nothing more to say; and as for reform, 
people begin to be fatigued with hearing or expatiating on its merits, 
when they cannot discover or prove that any advantage has hitherto 
been obtained. <A portion of corrupt Tory boroughs have indeed 
been disfranchised, but many equally rotten Whig boroughs have been 
preserved, because the Whigs had the arrangement of the bill. If 
reform was really wished, like the Triumviri in former days, who met 
together with their respective lists of each other’s friends, and_ their 
own enemies, and heroically sacrificed them in exchange, so should 
the Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, have met in secret conclave, and 
have disfranchised boroughs in exchange as the Triumvirrsacrificed 
heads, then we should have had a real reform. How many counties 
or boroughs would then have been left as qualified to return members 
to parliament, it would be invidious to surmise ; but if we may judge 
from the various cases of bribery on every side brought forward since 
the passing of the Reform Bill, we are inclined to think that there 
would be no occasion to go to the expense of a new House of 
Commons. 

But if the above ad captandum questions have been worn thread- 
bare, or have died a political death, still there is one subject which 
will last as long as there is a king upon the throne, or ministers in 
office, or a House of Lords, or a House of Commons. How long 
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these are to be suffered to exist, we cannot pretend to say ; but when 
we hear such opinions expressed by the aristocracy as are ascribed to 
his Grace the Duke of Bedford, and such bills brought forward by 
his son, as the “ Sacrilege made easy Bill,’ we shall teel no surprise 
if some fine morning we wake up and find that his Majesty has posted 
to Hanover, that the several heads of the House of Lords adorn the 
several lamp-posts of Regent Street, that the National Assembly 
have already been summoned, and the guillotine is already hard at 
work in Trafalgar Square. The popular subject to which we refer, Is 
retrenchment; and in the propriety of it we agree with the most 
radical, not like him to gain the plaudits and votes of the people, but 
from a conviction that the necessities of the country will each year in- 
crease, and therefore will each year more imperiously demand it. Many 
who are equally moderate with ourselves in their opinions, will join the 
factious on this question, although they will hold aloof from them in 
every other. But the Whigs have begun to find, now that they are in 
power, that the reiterated bringing up of this question is excessively 
troublesome and perplexing; they have discovered that, with all their 
boasted patriotism, their party is a party who cannot be held together 
without a consideration; and after having declaimed upon retrench- 
ment until they were hoarse, that they might obtain power, now wish 
that the subject was not quite so often and inconveniently canvassed. 
They have discovered that “ the labourer is worthy of his hire,” and 
that there is no patriotism without pay; in short, that there are no 
men who will undergo the fatigues and responsibility of office for 
nothing. Even political dinners are very expensive, and how can 
a party be kept together in England without feeding them ? 
Iinpossible. 

We recollect a very amusing exhibition some years ago upon the 
stage at Astley’s Amphitheatre—a castle defended by monkeys, and 
attacked by dogs. The former were supplied with large sticks, and 
certainly displayed great address against the rabid attacks of their 
assailants. Now that the monkeys should fight in their own defence 
was natural enough; but what surprised the audience was, that the 
dogs should display such fury in the attacks, as individually they 
could have no animosity against the monkeys. The secret was this. 
The dogs had been confined for some time without food, and were 
ravenously hungry. Underneath the battlements of the castle, at a 
height at which the dogs could scarcely reach with their utmost ex- 
ertions, were hung pieces of meat. These were not perceived by the 
audience, and hence their surprise at the extraordinary efforts made 
by the dogs to get over the castle walls. The good people of Eng- 
land are the audience, the monkeys are those in office, and the dogs 
are the Opposition. 

We have said that we agree with others in the necessity of the 
greatest possible retrenchment; and it is because the country is ina 
state of the greatest possible suffering ;—agriculture, which is the 
true staple of our wealth, is at the greatest depression ;—thousands and 
thousands have emigrated, enriching other nations by the expenditure 
of those millions, the circulation of which would have so much con- 
tributed to relieve the distresses of their own countrymen ;—internal 
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commerce at a stand, pausing to ascertain the effect of so much poli- 
tical excitement ;—external commerce reduced to fractional gains by 
the competition of all Europe ;—the wisdom of our ancestors repu- 
diated, and the profits of our carrying trade thrown into the hands of 
foreigners by visionary enthusiasts ;—the established religion of the 
country attacked by a party who can only hold their seats in office at 
the pleasure of a Catholic dictator ;—innovation mistaken for improve- 
ment, and one of the chief supports of our revenue drawn from 
intemperance, arising from the misery of the lower classes, who have 
been reduced to it by four years of incompetent and disastrous mal- 
administration. We have now found out the baneful effects of mock 
reform—we have witnessed a nation, disgusted with the inefficiency of 
its rulers, call out for the one man able to take the helm in such tem- 
pestuous seas, and steer the shattered vessel of the state into the 
haven of safety—we have beheld the unheard-of tribute paid to 
merit, that of a nation remaining without rulers, a monarch without 
advisers, and all Europe in anxious impatience, for the space of three 
weeks, awaiting the decision of that great man whose presence was to 
restore confidence, and produce universal satisfaction—we have seen 
this man presiding at the helm for a short period, and the whole 
country, with the exception of a faction, indulging in the most san- 
guine hopes ;—and, alas! we have seen all their hopes disappointed by 
this faction, which, sooner than allow Sir Robert Peel to save the 
country, joined themselves with a traitorous party; and against the 
wishes of the king, the aristocracy, and the nation at large, these 
renegades have triumphed, proving the fact, that by means of a mock 
Reform Bill, the people of England are no longer duly represented in 
the House of Commons. 

Next to the interest of the national debt, the heaviest tax upon 
our heavily taxed country, is the dead weight, or the pension and half- 
pay of the army and navy. That both services are much more ex- 
tensive than we require, even in time of war, is undeniable, and the 
nation have therefore grounds of complaint. But if what is done 
cannot be undone without injustice, it is at the same time imperative 
that some steps should be taken to relieve the country from a burthen 
which every year it will be less able to support. Of the pensions 
there is little to be said; they were granted upon much too liberal a 
scale, but time is rapidly providing a remedy for the evil. It cer- 
tainly appears but just, that after twenty-one years’ servitude a man 
should be entitled to a pension; but it was overlooked at the time 
that thousands had entered the service at so early an age, that they 
had accomplished their servitude in the prime of life. The great 
error was not stipulating that not only they should prove a servitude 
of twenty-one years, but also that they had arrived at a certain age, 
(say, fifty-five or sixty;) so that although the party had retired upon 
a well-earned pension, there should have been a fair prospect of his 
not remaining too long as a burthen to the country. This was the 
more necessary, as during the first years of his servitude he was 
learning his duty, and was hardly worth his provisions and his pay. 
But we shall dismiss this subject with the remark, that such a regula- 
tion should now be made ; and in proceeding to the question of half- 
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pay, we shall confine ourselves to the navy, as what we have to bring 
forward relative to that service will, with some modifications, be 
equally applicable to the other. 

We do not accuse the nation of ingratitude. When they required 
our services they were liberal and grateful, but the times are sadly 
changed. We can remember the. time when the navy was the de- 
light, the pride, the cherished portion of an enthusiastic country— 
when every gazette was filled with the details of its prowess, and 
every port with the proofs—when victory after victory was the source 
of universal congratulation and exultation in every county, in every 
town, and even in every house in the united kingdom—when it was 
looked upon, as it really was, as the bulwark of the nation—when 
even the appearance of a little midshipman i in his uniform at one of 
the theatres, would create more sensation than that of the reigning 
belle of the metropolis, or even royalty itself. What are they now ? 
Dead weight. Their services are no longer required, and the expense 
is enormous. Like a man who in his ardour has made a large settle- 
ment upon his mistress, which, when he is tired of and has abandoned 
her, he pays with the utmost reluctance; so has the navy now become 
a source of discontent and unwilling expense to the nation. This is 
but natural; we must take man, whether il} &@ mass or as an individual, 
not as he ought to be, but as he is, and expect no more. We can 
expect no other fe ‘cling in the present exhausted state of the country, 
even if the navy list was not larger than what it should be; but this 
is not the fact, it is much larger than would be required even in time 
of war, and therefore, if it is to remain so, the nation will have just 
grounds of dissatisfaction. On the other hand, there has been great 
hardship suffered by a portion of the navy, as we shall show here ~after. 
There are many points to be considered, not only as to the claims of 
the navy on the one hand and the country on the other, up to the pre- 
sent time, but also as to what force ought to be kept up by the nation 
in time of peace, so as to hold herself prepared for war. It is our 
intention to enter fully into this subject, and to try whether we can- 
not reconcile these conflicting interests, and propose such measures as 
will eventually relieve the country, without injustice to a service to 
which she is indebted for her present pre-eminence, and without 
whose services she can never expect any future security. 

We have said we have no reason to accuse the nation of ingrati- 
tude, and, notwithstanding, a portion of the navy have been unfairly 
treated. We have acknowledged that the number of officers on the 
list are more than requisite even in time of war ; but it also must be 
remembered. that large as the number is, it would have been much 
increased if every officer had received his deserts. The latter fact is 
as undeniable as the former. At the time that England was at war 
with the major part of Europe and America, not only were her ships 
but half manned, but there was a dearth of midshipmen. How many 
midshipmen were serving at the end of the war it is impossible pre- 
cisely to say, but allowing the ships to have had but two-thirds of the 
complements allowed, there could not have been less than six or seven 
thousand. At that time the country required their services, and the 
services of a midshipman are of more value than has usually been 
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imagined. They are the link between the officers and the men, 
which, if not complete, the chain of discipline would be broken. But 
we are not now to expatiate upon the value of midshipmen. The 
case between the midshipmen and the country is simply this. They 
entered the service at a time when their services were important, 
with the hopes of promotion and provision for life. ‘The service is 
one of activity, hardship, and danger, and of such a peculiar nature as 
to unfit them for any other profession. They have spent the flower 
of their existence in the service, and now that the country no longer 
requires them, is it fair or just to throw them on the wide world 
without indemnification ? Such was the case of the midshipmen, and 
the country had to choose between an increase of her burthens, or 
be guilty of injustice. It is now twenty years since the close of 
the war, and we now inquire, what has been done? We reply, that 
much has been done, more than the exigencies of the nation could 
well afford, much more than it can continue to sustain. At the close 
of the war, in the year 1815, six hundred and sixty lieutenants re- 
ceived their commissions, and since that year up to the present, the 
whole number of lieutenants made amount to upwards of 1800. This 
cannot be considered as unhandsome on the part of the nation. The 
fact is, that since the peace, the promotion in all classes has been very 
considerable, as we shall prove by the navy list. 


Total list of Post Captains . 766, out of which made since 1 Jan. 1815. 559 
Commanders ~ 850 : : : s , es 55S 
Lieutenants . 3,084 : : P : , ; >. a 


But large as this promotion appears to be, it must be recollected 
that we have had twenty years of peace, and during that time one halt 
of those on the navy list at the close of the war, now sleep with their 
fathers. ‘The country, therefore, has not had an increase of burthen, 
at least we believe not, further than what it suffers from a decrease of 
means. Let it be remembered, that out of the six or seven thousand 
midshipmen who were serving at the close of the war, only 1,838, or 
about one-third, have obtained their rank—indeed, not so large a por- 
tion, as a great many on that list of 1,800 did not enter the service 
until after the peace. What then have become of all the rest ? After 
serving fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five years in a subordinate rank, 
they have been refused employment, or have retired disgusted and 
heart-sick from hope deferred. Those who have had friends to assist 
them, have turned to other sources of livelihood, and we are grieved 
to add, that too many who, by their valour and their zeal, have con- 
tributed to the glory of their country, have lain down and died of a 
broken heart. Yet to have done justice to all was impossible. How 
heavy the responsibility then of those in power, who may have turned 
a deaf ear to merit, and for political and party interests may have be- 
stowed the meed upon the undeserving ! ! We have entered more fully 
upon the hard case of the junior officers, as we shall eventually 
prove that the effective state of the service will wholly depend upon 
the arrangements which may be made relative to this class. That 
there is much discontent and grumbling among the higher grades is 
certain; but the fact is, that every one is apt to value himself toohighly. 
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We grant that in some cases it is well founded, but in most without a 
cause. Length of servitude is a claim invariably brought forward : but, 
at the risk of offending many, we are much inclined to dispute this 
claim. Long service during the peace certainly is no claim to pro- 
motion, and long service during war without promotion, (we refer to 
the higher grades in the service,) although there is occasionally 
grounds of complaint, in most cases proves either that the party was 
not deserving, or that there were others who were more deserving than 
he was. That the patronage of the Admiralty has been, in the hands 
of our respective governments, a strong engine of political power, and 
that hundreds have been made from favour and affection, is not to be 
denied, but we have carefully watched the naval service for many 
years, and we will say, although many have been made without claims, 
that seldom to our knowledge has a claim for gallantry and good con- 
duct been brought forward without having been acknowledged. We 
will conclude these remarks by pointing out that the half-pay of the 
navy must be considered in the light of a pension to those who are no 
longer able to serve, and as a retaining fee to those who are. No 
officer can draw his half-pay without taking an oath that he has 
no other office under government, and is not in the service of any 
foreign power; and no officer can leave the country without permis- 
sion, and renewing that leave as soon as it expires. 

We have stated the case fairly between the English navy and the 
country up to the present time, and we have now to consider what 
measures can be taken so as to relieve the nation, and at the same 
time to ensure a sufficient number of officers, should their services be 
required in a war, and that without injustice to any party. But be- 
fore we enter into this subject, it is necessary that we should point 
out— 

Ist. That our navy is not only too extensive and too burthensome, 
but that it is even larger than we require in case of war. 

2nd. That from circumstances, and under the present arrangements, 
it is ineffective in parts, and that extensive as is the list, we shall not 
be able, in case of war, to find the officers we require in every depart- 
ment. 

Having established these facts, we will then proceed to point out by 
what means the expense may be reduced, and the service be rendered 
effective, without injustice to any party. 

Let us first examine what is the actual force of our navy which can 
be brought forward in case of a war. In so doing we shall include all 
ships building. At a rough estimate, but quite sufficient for our pur- 
pose, our naval force consists of one hundred sail of the line, one hun- 
dred frigates, and one hundred and thirty-five sloops and brigs. We 
have taken them according to their ratings and classes, and find that 
to man them all with the officers allowed, we should require 


Post Captains. Commanders, Lieutenants, 
: - 201 a . 154 . . 1 102 
Our Navy List holds on it as effective ‘ 766 . ~¢ oe « << 3,084 


not including nine retired 


post captains, and one hundred and eighty- 
two retired commanders. If it be inquired whether we consider the 
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naval force in shipping which we have mentioned above as sufficient 
in time of war, we reply, that it is more than sufficient to meet most 
exigencies, and at all events quite sufficient to commence a general 
war. During the latter part of our conflict, in which America was 
also opposed to us, our force was too much frittered away in smaller 
craft, and not sutliciently concentrated. We had more vessels, but 
not so effective a fleet upon the whole. 

It may be as well to observe here, that to complete the same force 
with the mates and midshipmen a//owed to be rated on the books of 
the different vessels, we should require of the junior officers 3,152. 
This does not include the volunteers of the first class, who would 
amount to 1,406, making a total of 4,558 junior officers necessary for 
their equipment. We shall refer to this hereafter. 

We have not at present a list of the vessels in the French navy, 
but, as near as we can recollect, it amounts to more than half of our 
own in the number of the vessels. We have, however, a list of their 
officers for 1835, which we will put in juxtaposition with our own. 


Admirals, and retired. Post Captains, Commanders, Licutenants. 
and retired do. and retired do. 
English . . . 208 2. . 6 6 775 > « . Lee a « « 3064 
PROGR: « «ow DW ae wt tw tw MO ; sk & & Se 


We think that we have fully established that our navy list is much 
larger than is required even in time of war, or than the country can 
afford to maintain, and we shall now proceed to our second assertion, 
that, from circumstances, it is not effective in all its departments. 

We feel that we enter upon rather a delicate subject—one which 
may procure us the ill-will of men whom we admire and we respect — 
men of whom the nation have justly reason to be proud, and yet, after 
all, we are only about to tax with a misfortune, and not a fi wit; and 
further, we are not going to be so invidious, as to select any one in- 
dividual, but to make general remarks. What we are about to assert 
is an unpleasant truth, and we must therefore trust to the better feel- 
ings of the parties resuming their ascendancy alter a few hours’ re- 
flection, and a few twinges of the gout and rheumatism, at the time 
that they read this portion of our sitiein. They are welcome to throw 
down the M: agazine, and vent their anger in the words of the old com- 
modore— 


‘¢ What no more to go afloat, blood and fury, they lie, 


I’m a sailor, and only —” 


—if they were only three score, we should have been premature in our 
remarks, but the fact is, that many of them are much nearer four 
score, and therefore we shall assert, by another portion of the song— 


That the bullets and the gout, have so knock’d their hulls about, 
That they’ll never more be fit for sea,” 


Of course, we refer to our present list of admirals. We are aware of 
the exceptions, but they only prove the truth of the general assertion. 
The fact speaks for itself. During the rapid promotions to the list of 
admirals, it was seldom that an officer obtained the rank until he was 
past fifty. If he did, he was considered as a young admiral. Now to 
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fifty add twenty years for the peace, and the sum will be seventy. 
We believe that we know the age of every admiral in the service, and 
have the paper in our possession. We will not print it, as some of 
them flirt a little yet, but we find by this list that the average age of 
the admirals is seventy-six. We do not mean to say but that many 
ure now just as competent, as full of zeal and energy, as ever they 
were: but this we do say, that however fresh they may be in their 
intellects, their constitutions will not, after a twenty years’ residence 
on shore, bear up against the fatigue and constant excitement of a 
sea life, and that a couple of winters in command of the channel fleet 
would lay the majority of the list under hatches ; and we assert it too 
with the conviction that death has more trouble in killing an old ad- 
miral than any other class of people. Still they must haul down their 
flays to him at last. 

We have been looking over the list, and decide that Sir Edward 
Brace is the freshest man among them. Hardy is moored at Green- 
wich, much too soon for his country’s good; and as for Sir George 
Cockburn, we require him as First Lord of the Admiralty, a situation 
he should have held some time ago. But we forget that we were not 
to mention names: we were about to select those who are still service- 
able, but by so doing we should imply that those not mentioned were 
not so, and therefore we must adhere to our general assertion. 

We cannot help here remarking, that it is a strange anomaly putting 
acivilian at the head of the Admiralty ; and it is most indefensible, 
for the reason, although not avowed, is as discreditable as it is noto- 
rious. The asserted reason is the very contrary from the true. They 
say that an admiral who has been so long in the service, must have a 
great many followers, and that he will show partiality in promoting 
them. Now, that an admiral of eminence will have followers is cer- 
tain, and that he will prefer advancing those with whose merits he ts 
well acquainted, is not surprising; but surely, if an officer has by his 
courage and conduct raised himself so conspicuously as to be selected 
to fill so high a station, it is but fair to infer, that those whom he has 
taken under, and who have proved themselves deserving of, his pro- 
tection, must be officers of merit, and are worthy of being selected. 
But the above reason is not the true one; it is, on the contrary, as 
follows, and was introduced during the height of old Tory misrule. 
Government discovered, that with a naval First Lord, the patronage 
of the Admiralty was not so wholly at their disposal as they could 
wish. ‘They found that a naval lord not only could fully appreciate, 
but would consider, the claims of the oflicers, and preferred rewarding 
services done at sea, to services done to government ; and this did 
not suit them. As for talking about the First Lord having naval 
lords as advisers, that is nonsense. Advisers have no power, and, 
moreover, no responsibility. If the nation is really anxious for eco- 
nomy during peace, and energy during war, and justice being done to 
merit, let them have a naval First Lord of the Admiralty, and cer- 
tainly, of all the officers now on our list, there is no man so competent, 
and in ev ery respect so well qualified, as Sir George Cockburn. At 
the same time that we give our free opinion on this point, let it not 
he supposed that we would inter that there have not been lay first 
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lords who have wished to be impartial, espec lally latterly; but they 

have laboured under a great disadvantage in not unde rstanding the rou- 
tine of the service, or not being able to appreciate the various claims ; 
they have been obliged to trust to the advice and opinion of others, 
who are without responsibility, until they have been seated a sufficient 
time at the board to understand the routine of the service, and to dis- 
embarrass themselves from leading-strings. 

With every respect for the admirals at present on our list, we must 
invalid the majority for harbour duty, and assert, that if a war should 
in a few years hence break out, we should not be able to select a sufti- 
cient number, as nearly all, from age and infirmity, would be pre- 
vented trom accepting a command. Now. there is no portion of our 
navy which it is so imperi ative should be effective, as the list of admirals. 
The 1 responsibility of an admiral is immense, for on the fleet which he 
commands may, as it more than once did, during the last war, depend 
the safety of the nation. And be it observed, that allowing most of 
the present admirals on the list to have passed away, and their vacan- 

cies to have been filled up by the sexor captains, we should not be 
better off. There is little or no difference between their respective 
ages, for although we have so many young men on the post list, yet 
the average age is sixty, owing to the advanced age of those who are 
on the top of it. Here then the service is, and if some remedy be 
not applied, will, when required, prove to be, vitally ineffective. 

That the lists of post-captains, commanders, and lieutenants, are 
effective, there can be no doubt. We shall therefore pass them over, 
and proceed to those who are not on the list—the midshipmen, whose 
cause we must plead, not only on account of the injustice with which 
they have been treated, but also because we are convinced that it is 
one of the utmost importance, if we wish to retain an effective navy. 
It is universally acknowledged, that there is no service in existence 
which has done its duty better, or been more valuable to a state, than 
the navy of Great Britain. Yet, strange to say, it is the only service 
which we know of, in which young men are induced to enter, without 
any surety of future benefit or indemnity for their exertions. The 
case of the thousands of midshipmen who were cast adrift at the close 
of last war, is a proof of our assertion, and we exclaim against it as an 
act of cruelty and injustice. That the Admiralty have felt the truth 
of what we here state, and at the same time have been obliged to 
extend to them nothing but pily, in consequence of their hands being 
tied up by the nec cessities of the state, is most certain; and although 
not warranted in redressing former grievances, they have made such 
regulations as in future to prevent the admission of so many into the 
service. This has been judicious and considerate, as it will give a 
better chance of promotion to those who now enter, (what that better 
chance may be, we will show directly,) but at the same time, in this 
view of the question, we are on the horns of a dilemma; either we 
shall at the commencement of a war not have sufficient junior officers 
for our fleets, or we must admit more into the service, without, in- 
deed, we again resort, as Was the case at the opening of last war, to 
the plan of putting the men before the mast on the quarter-deck as 
officers ; the very worst plan that can be resorted to, and the bad 
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effects of which have but very lately disappeared from the service. 
We have stated, that to man our present naval force, we shall require 
4,538 mates, midshipmen, and volunteers. As the latter are always 
to be procured, we shall base our calculations upon the mates and 
midshipmen. The number allowed by the rules of the service to man 
our present navy, is 3,152; and we cannot do without them. It is 
astonishing how much the discipline suffers from the want of midship- 
men, and it should be here observed, that, during the war, ships were 
permitted to, and did, bear many more on their books than the pre- 
scribed allowance. Let us examine what prospects we have of ob- 
taining this supply in case of a war, and in so doing, we must assume 
some period to which we may calculate. We will say five years. 
The number of midshipmen still hanging on in the service, is not very 
easy to be obtained, still we can very nearly approximate to the truth. 
There are ninety-seven vessels at present in commission, and the 
number of mates and midshipmen allowed to be borne on their books 
is six hundred and sixty-one. By an Admiralty order to provide for 
a portion of those who otherwise might starve, each ship is permitted 
to bear two Admiralty midshipmen in lieu of two men. We shall 
take it for granted that all these vacancies are filled up, and they will 
amount to one hundred and ninety-four. Then there is another em- 
ployment found for midshipmen now-a-days, in which if they do not 
learn all their professional duties, they at least learn one part of them, 
which is, to keep watch: we reter to the coast guard, and we believe 
we are correct in stating, that every lieutenant employed on this ser- 
vice is allowed two midshipmen. The number of lieutenants em- 
ployed are three hundred and eight; we may therefore calculate that 
there are six hundred and sixteen midshipmen walking the beach, and 
sniffing the gale for gin. ‘These three items will give a total of 1,471 
midshipmen and mates. The last time that the Admiralty attempted 
the census, we are informed that the calculation was about 1,700, but 
we prefer taking the smaller estimate. 

We must next proceed to ascertain the proportion of volunteers 
now in the service, and what may be the increase of our junior officers 
in five years, according to the present regulations. 

The ninety-seven vessels in commission as the peace establishment, 
are allowed at the time that they are fitted out to enter on those books 
four hundred and thirty-six volunteers of the first class. Now there 
is little difference in our peace establishment from year to year, one 
ship replacing another that is paid off, and each ship is retained in 
commission for three years. It is true, that by the regulations of the 
Admiralty, a volunteer may be rated as a midshipman, after having 
served two years in that capacity; but as there are but seldom va- 
cancies, this permission will not much increase the number. We may, 
therefore, as four hundred and thirty-six are allowed to be entered 
every three years, estimate the annual admission at one hundred and 
torty-five. 

We will just examine whether, in five years, we shall have a suffi- 
ciency to meet the demand which may be required. We have in the 
service 1,471, and 145 x 5 years, will give 725 + 1,471 = 2,196 mid- 
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shipmen, making no allowance for casualties or promotion. We have 
shown that the lowest number required will be 3,152 

But the above is of little consequence compared to the other view, 
which we are now about to take, of this question, which is, as to what 
are the prospects of those young men who are now in and continue to 
enter the service, and we submit, whether in justice even the small 
number of one hundred and forty-five per annum ought to be per- 
mitted to enter the service, if the present regulations are adhered to. 
What is the rate of promotion now a-days? Let us examine the navy 
list, and take the four last years. 


Lieutenants promoted in 1831.0. 6. 6 6 6 ew 37 
Ditto ditto Pe ot el hl re 46 
Ditto ditto rs «¢ «© ¢ “o ie ‘s 58 
Ditto ditto as) *« &¢ << + ee 40 

4)1601 
Mean promotion of Midshipmen to Lieutenants . . 40 


As this promotion has been regulated by a plan of not promoting 
one lieutenant until three are off the list, it may be taken as the 
general average of future promotion. Now, one hundred and forty- 
five young men are entered into the service every year, out of which 
only thirty-eight can receive their commissions, and we have already 
1,471 midshipmen in the service, most of whom have already served 
their six years, and passed their examination. 

Let us first calculate how long it will be, at the present rate of 
promotion, before these 1,471 will all have been promoted. It will 
be between forty and forty-one years!! And the evil will, each 
year, be on the increase, for assuming that we have twenty years peace 
with the same regulation holding good— 


Midshipmen already in the service . . . . 1,471 
Volunteers brought forward in twenty years . 2,900 


—_——_ 


40 )4,571(109 years 


So that, entering the service at twelve years old, some of the mid- 
shipmen will have to attain the age of one hundred and twenty-one 
years (that is, if they can) before “they will obtain their rank!!! 
This is a charming prospect for our young heroes, yet still it is 
undeniably the fact ‘that such is the prospect before them. And yet 
if we wish to keep the service in any way efficient, we must enter 
these young men. Must not we, then, have recourse to some other 
arrangements, by which the service may be rendered effective, and at 
the same time we may not be guilty of such monstrous injustice? 
Having proved that we have a navy list much too extensive, even 
in time of war, and also explained in what depariments our service is 
defective, we shall proceed to lay before our readers a plan by which 
there would not only be a large sum saved to the country, but we 
should be fully prepared in the case of emergency. That this plan, if 
acted upon, would operate gradually, is true, as it will be only in full 
activity when a large proportion of the present officers on the list 
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shall have died off, but to propose any other would be an act of in- 
justice. Still, the sooner the plan is acted upon, the sooner the 
country will be released. The half-pay of the admirals, post-captains, 
commanders, and lieutenants, at present on our navy list, amounts 
to the sum of 760,0002, or nearly so. Our calculations were made a 
few months back, and the list has been somewhat reduced, still it is 
an approximation sufficient for our purpose. We propose to render 
the service much more effective, to do injustice to no one, to do jus- 
tice to many, and at the same time to reduce the expense of the 
navy list to about 428,0002, which will be a saving to the country of 
about 332,000/. per annum. We will at once lay before our readers 
our proposed scale, to which the list should be confined, and then 
comment upon its provisions in detail. 


Admirals 45, ft. 8 d. 
Admirals, red, white, and blue 5 of each, 15, at 2/. 2s. per day 11,497 10 O 
Vice-admirals, ditto ; 5 : 15, at 1/.12s.6d. . 8,896 17 6 
Rear- admirals, ditto ; 5 ‘ 15, at 1l. 5s, . »« 6,845 15 O 
Admirals by Brevet : ; 15 . « etCtt_ad. . + Bae FT 6 
Post-captains ; ‘ . 500 "  % 10s.6d. . . 57,480 O O 
Post-captains by Brevet R 100 ‘ os» We . » 18,250 0 O 
Commanders ‘ ‘ ~ 200 : os 8s. Od. - 31,025 0 O 
Commanders by Brevet P 200 ‘ —— Os. ° ~- 21,900 0 O 
Lieutenants . . ; 1,500 ‘ . % Js. ‘ . 156,875 0 O 
Lieutenants by Brevet = 2,900 at 401, per year ‘ . - 100,000 O O 





Expense of proposed navy list . . . 428.127 10 O 





Present Navy List, with amount of Half-Pay. 


a S d. 

208 Admirals ; . ; P ‘ »- 109,179 0 O 
109 Post-captains .  . at 14s. Gd. ‘ . 28,842 2 6 
150 ditto : . 12s. Od. ‘ , 04,218 15 O 
55S ditto : ‘ 10s. Od. . » 105,968 12 6 
150 Commanders : 10s. ; , 10,995 0 O 
84 litto ; ‘ 8s. Gd, ; . 130,460 28 6 
182 Lieutenants . ‘ 7s. ° ~ »« 61,575 10 O 
700 ditto a ; Os. . , ‘ 75,750 11 O 
2,225 ditto , ‘ a ° . 203,031 5 O 





£759,960 7 6 





Proposed List . . 428,127 10 O 
Saving to Nation . » £531,832 17 6 





REMARKS ULPON THE PROPOSED ALTERATION IN THE NAVY LIST. 


Admirals.— Although every lad enters the service, with a firm con- 
viction of his one day being an admiral, that is no reason why we 
should have two hundred and eight admirals on the list ;* when, in 
the most active and extended war, we cannot find employment for 
thirty. ‘The respectability of a service is not increased by the highest 


* The lst of admirals has been reduced by death, since these calculations were 
made. They are not now more than one hundred and sixty-five. Death has been 
busy with them, but we could renew the whole on that account. 
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grade becoming too common, and forty-five admirals are quite suffi- 
cient for the dignity of the service, and more than suflicient for its 
demands. 

Admirals by brevet.—Although forty-five admirals, receiving the 
full-pay of admirals, are quite as many as are required, still it ; does 
not always follow that among these forty- five we can find men who 
are competent for active service; and as it is of the most vital impor- 
tance that our fleets should be entrusted to active and talented offi- 
cers, we propose that there shall be one hundred and _ fifty-five 
admirals by brevet, taken from the list of post-captains, from which 
the Admiralty may select those whom they consider the most efficient, 
in case they cannot find them on the list of admirals. | Admirals by 
brevet, when appointed to command as admirals, to be on precisely 
the same footing as other admirals, but with one exception, that they 
cannot be appointed as admiral of a sea-port, that privilege being 
reserved wholly for the admirals. 

There are two reasons which require that there should be admirals 
by brevet; the first is, in justice to those officers at the head of the 
post-captains’ list, who would wish to obtain their rank before they 
die, of which, if the list of admirals was reduced to forty-five, they 
would stand but a poor chance; and the other is of the greatest im- 
portance. There always has been a great difficulty in the naval ser- 
vice, arising from post-captains obtaining the rank of admiral by 
seniority alone. This diffic ulty was apparent at the time when Nel- 
son so distinguished himself as commodore. ‘The Admiralty appre- 
ciated his valout, and wished to employ him as admiral, but to so do 
they were compelled to make a numerous batch of admirals out of 
those who were senior to him on the list, merely that they might be 
able to give him a command. 

Now if this plan be acted upon, the difficulty will be removed. 
We propose that one hundred and forty brevet admirals shall be made 
from the head of the list of post-captains, out of which there can be 
little doubt but we can find the officers we require; but as it may so 
happen that the Admiralty may require the services of an officer, who 
is not so high on the list, or may, on account of his services, wish to 
pay him that compliment, we propose that fifteen vacancies are left 
to be filled up at the selection of the Admiralty, without regard to 
seniority. As this will be a new feature in the service, it should be 
carefully guarded by regulations, so as to prevent abuse, such as a 
certain length of servitude as post-captain, having received medals or 
orders, having been one of a whole who have received the thanks of 
the nation, &c.; in short, it must be given for services alone. But 
these regulations should be made by the king in council. 

Holding the rank of brevet admiral not to prevent the officer from 
taking the command of a ship as post-captain, where he may hoist 
his pennant as commodore, receiving but the pay according to the 
rating of the ship, unless he commands the squadron, and has been 
especially selected for that purpose. 

Post-Captains.—W e have already shown that the number of post- 
captains required for our service during war, does not exceed two 
hundred. We do not, therefore, reduce the list too much in pro- 
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posing three hundred, especially as there are one hundred post-cap- 
‘tains by brevet. . 

Post-Captains by brevet—We have continued the brevet through 
the list, from a desire of economy, and also because it will enable 
the Admiralty to reward officers with their rank with little extra ex- 
pense to the nation. Post-captains by brevet to be appointed either 
to a post-ship or a sloop, receiving their pay when employed, accord- 
ing to the rate of the vessel. 

Commanders.—The commanders’ list is at present the most dispro- 
portioned of the whole, to the wants of the service. We have shown 
that one hundred and thirty-four commanders are about the number 
required for our service during war, and we have now, with retired 
commanders, one thousand and thirty-four on the list. We propose, 
therefore, two hundred, which, as there are two hundred commanders 
by brevet, will be more than sufficient for the service, and quite as 
many as the nation can afford to pay. 

Commanders by brevet—Commanders by brevet to be appointed to 
the command of sloops and brigs as commanders, or to act, if their 
services are required, as first lieutenants to post ships. 

Lieutenants.—The number of lieutenants required for the service 
during war is, as we have shown, about 1,402, and we have therefore 
reduced the list to 1,500, not that that number would really be sufli- 
cient, were it not that we propose 2,500 lieutenants by brevet. 

Lieutenants by brevet.—This is the most important point in the pro- 
posed alteration ; important not only as an act of justice, but as en- 
suring a supply of good officers. 

In the first place, what can be more absurd than that a nation 
should incur the heavy expense of the pay and provisions of lads for 
six years, during which they are learning the duties of their profes: 
sion, and then, as soon as they are rendered capable and efficient ofti- 
cers, of not securing their services, but turning them adrift ? 

In the second place, what can be more inequitable than to induce a 
young man to abandon all his other prospects, and having unfitted him 
for any thing else, to tell him that you no longer require him, and 
that he may go to the devil and starve ? 

It may be said, that the half pay of 40/. per annum is not sufficient ; 
we reply, that it is quite as much as the nation can afford; and as no 
young man is now permitted to enter the service unless his friends 
can allow 40/. or 50/2 per annum, with their assistance, it will enable 
him to shift until he obtains a higher grade. 

But the pay is of little importance ; the boon of a brevet commission 
would be gladly received, even without pay. At present these young 
men are positively nothing. Give them their rank, let them have 
their commission as an officer, and then they are something, and more- 
over their services are secured to their country. 

We propose that there should be little or no difference in the full 
and half-pay of these officers, as the expense of their provisions when 
employed must be taken into consideration—that they should wear the 
half epaulette, or strap—only be amenable to a court-martial, and that 
the captain be justified in entrusting them with the charge of a watch, 
it their services are required. Nevertheless, they are to perform the 
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duties of mates, when ordered to join in the capacity of brevet lieute- 
nants, and remain with the midshipmen as before ; they are, however, 
to have this advantage — 

That they may be appointed to a ship as lieutenants, and during the 
time they are so employed, will mess with the gun-room officers, and 
receive all the pay, and enter into all the rights, of a tull lieutenant, 
wearing for the time the uniform. 

Midshipmen who have passed their examination, and are strongly 
recommended to be eligible immediately to the rank, and without they 
have misconducted themselves, to be entitled to it after they have 
passed, and can show two years subsequent servitude. Once having 
received the brevet commission, to be under the same control as other 
officers, relative to employment in foreign service, and leave of ab- 
scnce. 


We have now laid our plan before our readers; we acknowledge 
that it requires much canvassing, and that there are many points to 
be considered which we have not entered upon; but as no plan ts 
at first perfect, it is better to give but the general outline, for if de- 
serving of attention it will not be lost sight of, and the defect may be 
remedied. There is one point upon which we have not touched, the 
length of time necessary to serve in each grade. This must remain 
to be 1 regulated. We must, however, observe, that the list bei ‘ing so 
reduced, the promotions should be suffered to take place trom brevet 
to brevet. We mean to say, that a brevet commander may be pro- 
moted to the rank of a brevet post-captain, without it being necessary 
that he should have worked his way up to the full commanders’ list ; 
otherwise there would be little or no promotion. At the same time, 
a portion of each brevet list should be reserved, to be filled up by 
seniority from the list below, as vacancies may occur. 

But it is unnecessary to enter into all these details at present. We 
have done our duty—we have pointed out the defects in the present 
system, and proposed aremedy. We have pointed out the injustice 
of the service, and shown a way of indemnification, and at the same 
time, we have had in view what is equally important—that economy 
and retrenchment which the exigencies of the nation so imperatively 
demand. If this plan, with or without modification, should be adopted 
in the navy, we trust that it will be but a precursor to a similar ar- 
rangement in the army, where the disproportion between the demand 
and the supply is even more ludicrous. We have only two hundred 
and eight admirals, but we have about five hundred and twelve field 
marshals and generals, and staff officers without number ; to that ex- 
tent, indeed, that if our present army were divided among them, their 
respective commands would remind us of the army of one drummer, 
one fifer, and one private, commanded by the great general Chronon- 
hotonthologus in the play, who dismisses them with, 


‘* Begone, brave army—and don't kick up a row.” 








THE SAGE’S ADVICE. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


« An ancient philosopher once told a maiden who sought his counsels, as to what 
she should do in the world, ‘ to live, love, and hope ;’ and that by so doing she 
would be fulfilling the end of her being.” 


Live, but beware of living for thyself, 
Live not for earth’s low vanities, nor aim 
At the acquirement of frail heaps of pelf, 
Or the still frailer laurel-wreaths of fame ; 
Maiden, such joys a fleeting transport give, 
Wouldst thou be truly wise—for others live. 


Live for the poor and destitute, explore 

The haunts of ignorance, of want, and strife, 
Relieve their inmates from thy worldly store, 

And give them the more precious bread of life ; 
While heaven’s bright glories to their eyes are shown, 
Thou in their happiness shalt find thine own. 


Love, but love wisely, not too well, reflect 
That slights and falsehood thy young dreams may chill, 
Nor e’er from love unmingled bliss expect, 
The idol of thy heart is human still ; 
The union sought by thee, may be thy share, 
And much, perchance, be still thy lot to bear. 


Bear with thy partner’s faults, nor such reveal 
Even to the kindest and the fondest friend, 
Let gentleness attemper still thy zeal, 
Nor vainly strive his errors to amend, 
Unless to the rich treasures of thy mind, 
Meekness and stedfast piety be joined. 


Consult his feelings, and with watchful care, 

His worldly interests guard from fraud and hurt, 
Commend him to the Lord in frequent prayer, 

And ever thy best influence exert 
Gently to draw him from this worthless sod, 
Winning his thoughts, his words, his heart to God. 


Hope, and hope warmly—hope success may crown 
Thy schemes to help thy brethren on the earth, 

But shrink not from stern disappointment’s frown, 
The purest hopes are not of mortal birth ; 

But on the wings of faith triumphant rise, 

To seek eternal blessings in the skies. 


Thus living, to assist and serve thy race, 
Thus loving, with a pure and holy truth, 
Thus hoping, for Almighty aid and grace ; 
Maiden, serene and blest shall be thy youth,— 
Duty thy guide, thou shalt be kept from ill, 
And well the purpose of thy life fulfil. 





JAPHET, IN SEARCH OF A FATHER.! 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE,” &c. 


I THINK some people shook me by the hand, and others shouted as I 
walked in the open air, but I recollect no more. I afterwards was 
informed that I had been reprieved, that I had been sent for, and a 
long exhortation delivered to me, for it was considered that my life 
must have been one of error, or I should have applied to my friends, 
and have given my name. My not answering was attributed to shame 
and confusion— my glassy eye had not been noticed—my tottering 
step when led in by the gaolers attributed to other causes; and the 
magistrates shook their heads as I was led out of their presence. 
The gaoler had asked me several times where I intended to go. At 
last, | had told him to seek my father, and darting away from him, I 
had run like a madman down the street. Of course he had no longer 
any power over me; but he muttered, as I fled from him, “ I've a 
notion he'll soon be locked up again, poor fellow ! it’s turned his brain 
for certain.” As I passed along, my unsteady step naturally attracted 
the attention of the passers by; but they attributed it to intoxication. 
Thus was I allowed to wander aw ay in a state of madness, and before 
night I was far from the town. W hat passed, and whither I had bent 
my steps, I cannot tell. All I know is, that after running like a 
maniac, seizing every body by the arm that I met, staring at them 
with wild and *aashing eyes; and sometimes in a solemn voice, at 
others in a loud, threatening tone, startling them with the interroga- 
tory, ‘“* Are you my father 2” and then darting away, or sobbing like 
a child, as the humour took me, I had crossed the country, and three 
days afterwards I was picked up at the door of a house in the town of 
Reading, exhausted with fatigue and exposure, and nearly dead. 
When I recovered I found my self in bed, my head shaved, my arm 
bound up, after repeated bleedings, and a female figure sitting by me. 

‘* God in heaven! where am 1?” exclaimed I faintly. 

‘Thou hast called often upon thy earthly father during the time 
of de illness, friend,” replied a soft voice. ‘ It rejoiceth me much 
to hear thee call upon thy Father which is in heaven. Be comforted, 
thou art in the hands of those who will be mindful of thee. Return 
thy thanks in one short prayer for thy return to reason, and then 
sink again into repose, for thou must need it much.” 

I opened my eyes wide, and perceived that a young person in a 
Quaker’s dress was sitting by the bed working with her needle; an 
open Prayer Book was on a little table before her. I perceived also 
a cup, and parched with thirst, I merely said, “ Give me to drink.” 
She arose, and put a teaspoon to my lips; but I raised my hand, took 
the cup from her, and emptied it. O how delightful was that 
draught! I sank down on my pillow, for even that slight exertion 
had ‘overpowered me, and muttering, “ God, I thank thee!” I was 


' Continued from vol. xii, p. 555, 
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immediately in a sound sleep, from which I did not awake for many 
hours. When I did, it was not daylight. A lamp was on the table, 
and an old man in a Quaker’s dress was snoring very comfortably in 
the arm-chair. I felt quite refreshed with my long sleep, and was 
now able to recall what had passed. I remembered the condemned 
cell, and the mattrass upon which I lay, but all after was in a state 
of confusion. Here and there a fact or supposition was strong in 
my memory; but the intervals between were total blanks. I was at all 
events free, that I felt convinced of, and that I was in the hands of 
the sect who denominate themselves Quakers: but where was I? 
and how did I come here? I remained thinking on the past, and 
wondering, until the day broke, and with the daylight roused up my 
watchful attendant. He yawned, stretched his arms, and rising from 
the chair, came to the side of my bed. I looked him in the face. 
‘* Hast thou slept well, friend?” said he. 

“ T have slept as much as I wish, and would not disturb you,” re- 
plied I, “ for | wanted nothing.” 

“ Peradventure I did sleep,” replied the man; “ watching long 
agreeth not with the flesh, although the spirit is most willing. Re- 
quirest thou any thing ?” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ I wish to know where I am?” 

« Verily, thou art in the town of Reading in Berkshire, and in the 
house of Pheneas Cophagus.” 

“ Cophagus!” exclaimed I; “ Mr. Cophagus, the surgeon and 
apothecary ?” 

“ Pheneas Cophagus is his name; he hath been admitted into our 
sect, and hath married a daughter of our persuasion. He _ hath 
attended thee in thy fever and thy frenzy, without calling in the aid 
of the physician, therefore do I believe that he must be the man of 
whom thou speakest; yet doth he not follow up the healing art for the 
lucre of gain.” 

* And the young person who was at my bedside, is she his wife ?” 

“Nay, friend, she is half-sister to the wife of Pheneas Cophagus 
by a second marriage, and a maiden, who was named Susannah 
Temple at the baptismal font; but I will go to Pheneas Cophagus 
and acquaint him of your waking, for such were his directions.” 

The man then quitted the room, leaving me quite astonished with 
the information he had imparted. Cophagus turned Quaker! and 
attending me in the town of Reading. In a short time Mr. Cophagus 
himself entered in his dressing-gown. “ Japhet!” said he, seizing my 
hand with eagerness, and then, as if recollecting, he checked himself, 
and commenced in a slow tone, “ Japhet Newland—truly glad am I— 
hum—verily do I rejoice—you, Ephraim—-get out of the room—and 
—so on. 

* Yea, I will depart, since it is thy bidding,” replied the man, quit- 
ting the room. 

Mr. Cophagus then greeted me in his usual way—told me that he 
had found me insensible at the door of a house a little way off, and 
had immediately recognised me. He had brought me to his own 
home, but without much hope of my recovery. He then begged to 
know by what strange chance I had been found in such a desolate 
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condition. I replied, “ that although I was able to listen, I did not 
feel myself equal to the exertion of “telling sO ane a story, and that I 
should infinitely prefer that he should narrate to me what had passed 
since we had parted at Dublin, and how it was that I now found that 
he had joined the sect of Quakers.” 

“ Per rady enture—long word that—um—queer people—very good— 
and so on,” commenced Mr. Cophagus ; but as the reader will not 
understand his phraseology quite so well as I did, T shall give Mr. 
Cophagus’s history in my own version. 

Mr. Cophagus had returned to the small town at which he resided, 
and on his arrival he had been called upon by a gentleman who was 
of the Society of Friends, requesting that he would prescribe for a 
niece of his, who was on a visit at his house, and had been taken dan- 
gerously ill. Cophagus, with his usual kindness of heart, immediately 
consented, and found that Mr. Temple’s report was true. Vor six 
weeks he attended the young Quakeress, and recovered her from an 
imminent and painful disease, in which she showed such fortitude 
and resignation, and such unconquerable good temper, that when Mr. 
Cophagus returned to his bachelor’s establishment, he could not help 
reflecting upon what an invaluable wife she would make, and how 
much more cheerful his house would be with such a domestic partner. 
In short, Mr. Cophagus fell in love, and like all elderly gentlemen 
who have so long bottled up their affections, he became most desperately 
enamoured ; and if he loved Miss Judith Temple when he witnessed 
her patience and resignation under suffering, how much more did he 
love her when he found that she was playful, merry, and cheerful, 
without being boisterous, when restored to her health. Mr. Copha- 
gus’s attentions could not be misunderstood. He told her uncle that 
he had thought seriously of wedding cake—white favours—marriage 
—family—and so on; and to the young lady he had put his cane up 
to his nose and prescribed, “ A dose of matrimony—to be taken im- 
mediately.” To Mr. Cophagus there was no objection raised by the 
lady, who was not in her teens, or by the uncle, who had always re- 
spected him as a worthy man, and a good C hristian; but to marry one 
who was not of her persuasion, was not to be thought of. Her friends 
would not consent to it. Mr. Cophagus was therefore dismissed, with 
a full assurance that the only objection which offered was, that he was 
not of their society. 

Mr. Cophagus walked home discomforted. He sat down on his 
easy chair, and found it excessively uncasy—le sat down to his soli- 
tary meal, and found that his own company was unbearable—he went 
to bed, but found that it was impossible to go to sleep. The next 
morning, therefore, Mr. Cophagus returned to Mr. Temple, and stated 
his wish to be made acquainted with the difference between the 
tenets of the Quaker persuasion and that of the Established Church. 
Mr. Temple gave him an outline, which appeared to Mr. Cophagus to 
be very satisfactory, and then referred him to his niece for fuller par- 
ticulars. When a man enters into an agreement with a full desire to 
be convinced, and with his future happiness perhaps depending upon 
that conviction; and when, further, those arguments are brought for- 
ward by one of the prettiest voices, and backed by the sweetest of smiles, 
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it is not to be wondered at his soon becoming a proselyte. Thus it 
was with Mr. Cophagus, who, in a week, discovered that the peace, 
humility, and good will, upon which the Quaker tenets are founded, 
were much more congenial to the true spirit of the Christian revela- 
tion than the Athanasian Creed, to be sung or said in our Established 
Churches; and with this conviction, Mr. Cophagus requested admis- 
sion into the fraternity, and shortly after his admission, it was thought 
advisable by the Friends that his faith should be confirmed and 
strengthened by his espousal to Miss Judith Temple, with whom, at 
her request—and he could refuse her nothing—he had repaired to the 
town of Reading, in which her relations all resided; and Pheneas 
Cophagus, of the Society of Friends, declared himself to be as happy 
as a man could be. “ Good people, Japhet—um—honest people, 
Japhet—don’t fight—little stiff—spirit moves—and so on,” said Mr. 
Cophagus, as he concluded his narrative, and then shaking me by the 
hand, retired to shave and dress. 

In half an hour afterwards Ephraim came in with a draught, which 
I was desired to take by Mr. Cophagus, and then to try and sleep. 
This was good advice, and I followed it. I awoke after a long, re- 
freshing sleep, and found Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus sitting in the 
room, she at work and he occupied with a book. When I opened 
my eyes, and perceived a female, I looked to ascertain if it was the 
young person whom Ephraim had stated to be Susannah Temple ; not 
that I recollected her features exactly, but I did the contour of her 
person. Mrs. Cophagus was taller, and I had a fair scrutiny of 
her person before they perceived that I was awake. Her face was 
very pleasing, features small and regular. She appeared to be about 
thirty years of age, and was studiously neat and clean in her person. 
Her Quaker’s dress was not without some little departure from the 
strict fashion and form, sufficient to assist, without deviating from, 
its simplicity. If I might use the term, it was a little coquettish, 
and evinced that the wearer, had she not belonged to that sect, would 
have shown great taste in the adornment of her person. Mr. Co- 
phagus, although he did not think so himself, as I afterwards found 
out, was certainly much improved by his change of costume. His 
spindie-shanks, which, as I have before observed, were peculiarly at 
variance with his little orbicular, orange-shaped stomach, were now 
concealed in loose trowsers, which took off from the protuberance of 
the latter, and added dignity to the former, blending the two together, 
so that his roundness became fine by degrees, and beautifully less as 
it descended. Altogether, the Quaker dress added very much to the 
substantiality of his appearance, and was a manifest improvement, 
especially when he wore his broad-brimmed hat. Having satisfied 
my curiosity, I moved the curtains so as to attract their attention, and 
Cophagus came to my bedside, and felt my pulse. ‘“ Good—very 
good—all right—little broth—throw in bark—on his legs—well as 
ever—and so on.” 

“ I am indeed much better this afternoon,” replied I; “ indeed, so 
well, that I feel as if I could get up.” 

“ Pooh !—tumble down—never do—lie a bed—get strong—wife— 
Mrs. Cophagus—Japhet—old friend.” 
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Mrs. Cophagus had risen from her chair, and come towards the 
bed, when her husband introduced her in his own fashion. “ I am 
afraid that I have been a great trouble, madam,” said I. 

“‘ Japhet Newland, we have done but our duty, even if thou wert 
not, as it appears that thou art, a friend of my husband. Consider 
me, therefore, as thy sister, and I will regard thee as a brother; and 
if thou wouldst wish it, thou shalt sojourn with us, for so hath my 
husband communicated his wishes unto me.” 

I thanked her for her kind expressions, and took the fair hand 
which was offered in such amity. Cophagus then asked me if I was 
well enough to inform him of what had passed since our last meet- 
ing, and telling me that his wife knew my whole history, and that I 
might speak before her, he took his seat by the side of the bed, his 
wife also drew her chair nearer, and I commenced the narrative of 
what had passed since we parted in Ireland. When I had finished, 
Mr. Cophagus commenced as usual, “* Um—very odd—lose money— 
bad—grow honest—good—run away from friends—bad— not hung— 
good-—brain fever—bad—come here—good—stay with us—quite 
comfortable—and so on.” 

“ Thou hast suffered much, friend Japhet,” said Mrs. Cophagus, 
wiping her eyes; “and I would almost venture to say, hast been chas- 
tised too severely, were it not that those whom he loveth, he chas- 
tiseth. Still thou art saved, and now out of danger; peradventure 
thou wilt now quit a vain world, and be content to live with us; nay, 
as thou hast the example of thy former master, it may perhaps 
please the Lord to advise thee to become one of us, and to join us as 
a Friend. My husband was persuaded to the right path by me,” 
continued she, looking fondly at him ; “ who knoweth but some of our 
maidens may also persuade thee to eschew a vain, unrighteous world, 
and follow thy Redeemer in humility ?” 

“ Very true—um—very true,” observed Cophagus, putting more 
Quakerism than usual in his style, and drawing out his ums to treble 
their usual length; “ Happy life—Japhet—um—all at peace—quiet 
amusements — think about it—um—no hurry—never swear — 
by-and-by, heh !—spirit may move—um—not now—talk about it— 
get well—set up shop—and so on.” 

I was tired with talking so much, and having taken some nourish- 
ment, again fell asleep. When I awoke in the evening, friend Co- 
phagus and his wife were not in the room; but Susannah Temple, 
whom I had first seen, and of whom I had made inquiry of Ephraim, 
who was Cophagus’s servant. She was sitting close to the light and 
reading, and long did I continue to gaze upon her, fearful of inter- 
rupting her. She was the most beautiful specimen of clear and trans- 
parent white that I ever had beheld—her complexion was unrivalled— 
her eyes were large, but I could not ascertain their colour, as they were 
cast down upon her book, and hid by her long fringed eyelashes—her 
eyebrows arched and regular, as if drawn by a pair of compasses, and 
their soft hair in beautiful contrast with her snowy forehead—her hair 
was auburn, but mostly concealed within her cap—her nose was 
very straight but not very large, and her mouth was perfection. She 
appeared to be between seventeen and eighteen years old, and as far 
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as I could ascertain, her figure was symmetrically perfect. Dressed 
as she was in the modest, simple garb worn by the females of the So- 
ciety of Friends, she gave an idea of neatness, cleanliness, and pro- 
priety, upon which I could have gazed for ever. She was, indeed, most 
beautiful. I felt her beauty, her purity, and I could have worshipped 
her as an angel. While I still had my eyes fixed upon her exquisite 
features, she closed her book, and rising from her chair, came to the 
side of the bed. That she might not be startled at the idea of my 
having been watching her, I closed my eyes, and pretended to slum- 
ber. She resumed her seat, and then I changed my position and 
spoke, “ Is any one there ?” } 

“ Yes, friend Newland, what is it that thou requirest ?” said she, 
advancing. ‘“ Wouldst thou see Cophagus or Ephraim? I will sum- 
mon them.” 

“Ono,” replied I; “ why should I disturb them from their amuse- 
ments or employments? I have slept a long while, and I would like 
to read a little I think, if my eyes are not too weak.” 

“ Thou must not read, but I may read unto thee,” replied Su- 
sannah. “ Tell me, what is it that thou wouldest have me read? I 
have no vain books; but surely thou thinkest not of them, after thy 
escape from death.” 

“T care not what is read, provided that you read to me,” re- 
plied I. 

“ Nay, but thou shouldest care; and be not wroth if I say to thee, 
that there is but one book to which thou shouldest now listen. Thou 
hast been saved from deadly peril—thou hast been rescued from the 
jaws of death. Art thou not thankful? And to whom is gratitude 
most due, but to thy heavenly Father, who hath been pleased to spare 
thee ?” 

* You are right,” replied 1; ‘then I pray you to read to me from 
the Bible.” 

Susannah made no reply, but resumed her seat, and selecting those 
chapters most appropriate to my situation, read them in a beautiful 
and impressive tone. 

If the reader will recall my narrative to his recollection, he must 
observe, that religion had had but hitherto little of my thoughts. I 
had lived the life of most who live in this world, perhaps not quite so 
correct in morals as many people, for my code of morality was suited 
to circumstances; as to religion, I had none. I had lived in the 
world, and for the world. I had certainly been well instructed in the 
tenets of our faith when I was at the Asylum, but there, as in most 
other schools, it is made irksome, as a task, and is looked upon with 
almost a feeling of aversion. No proper religious feelings are, or can 
be, inculcated to a large number of scholars; it is the parent alone 
who can instil, by precept and example, that true sense of religion, 
which may serve as a guide through life. I had not read the Bible 
trom the time that I quitted the Foundling Hospital. It was new to 
me, and when I now heard read, by that beautiful creature, passages 
equally beautiful, and so applicable to my situation, weakened with 
disease, and humbled in adversity, | was moved even unto tears. 

Susannah closed the book and came to the bedside. I thanked her : 
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she perceived my emotion, and when I held out my hand she did not 
refuse hers. I kissed it, and it was immediately withdrawn, and she left 
the room. Shortly afterwards Ephraim made his appearance. Co- 
phagus and his wife also came that evening, but I saw no more of 
Susannah Temple until the following day, when I again requested her 
to read to me. I will not detain the reader by an account of my re- 
covery. In three weeks I was able to leave the room; during that 
time, I had become very intimate with the whole family, and was 
treated as if I belonged to it. During my illness I had certainly 
shown more sense of religion than I had ever done before, but I do 
not mean to say that I was really religious. I liked to hear the Bible 
read by Susannah, and I liked to talk with her upon religious subjects ; 
but had Susannah been an ugly old woman, I very much doubt if I 
should have been so attentive. It was her extreme beauty—her 
modesty and fervour, which so became her, which enchanted me. | 
felt the beauty of religion, but it was through an earthly object ; it 
was beautiful in her. She looked an angel, and I listened to her pre- 
cepts as delivered by one. Still, whatever may be the cause by which 
it person's attention can be directed to so important a subject, so gene- 
rally neglected, whether by fear of death, or by love towards an 

arthly object, the advantages are the same; and although very far 
from what I ought to have been, I certainly was, through my admira- 
tion of her, a better man. Moreover, I was not a little in love. As 
soon as I was on the sofa, wrapped up in one of the dressing-gowns of 
Mr. Cophagus, he told me that the clothes in which I had been picked 
up were all in tatters, and asked me whether I would like to have 
others made according to the usual fashion, or like those with whom 
I should, he trusted, in future reside. I had already debated this 
matter in my mind. Return to the world I had resolved not to do ; 
to follow up the object of my search appeared to me only to involve 
me in difficulties ; and what were the intentions of Cophagus with 
regard to me, I knew not. I was hesitating, for I knew not what 
answer to give, when I perceived the pensive, deep blue eye of 
Susannah fixed upon me, watching attentively, if not eagerly, for my 
response. 

It decided the point. “If, replied I, “ you do not think that I 
shall disgrace you, I should wish to wear the dress of the Society of 
Friends, although not yet one of your body.” 

“ But soon to be, I trust,” replied Mrs. Cophagus. 

Alas!” replied I, “1 am an outcast ;” and I looked at Susannah 
Temple. 

“ Not so, Japhet Newland,” replied she, mildly ; “1 am pleased 
that thou hast of thy own accord rejected vain attire. 1 trust that 
thou wilt not find that thou art without friends.” 

“ While Lam with you,” replied I, addressing my self to them all, 
“I consider it my duty to conform to your manners in‘every way, but 
by end by, when I resume my search 

And why shouldst thou resume a search which must prove un- 
av iling and but leads thee into error and misfortune? I am but 
young, Japhet Newland, and not perhaps so able to advise, yet doth 
it appear to me, that the search can only be availing when made by 
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those who left thee. When they wish for you they will seek thee, 
but thy seeking them is vain and fruitless.” 

« But,” replied I, “ recollect that inquiries have already been made 
at the Foundling, and those who inquired have been sent away dis- 
appointed—they will inquire no more.” : . 

« And is a parent's love so trifling, that one disappointment will 
drive him from the seeking of his child? No, no, Japhet; if thou art 
yearned for, thou wilt be found, and fresh inquiries will be made ; but 
thy search is unavailing, and already hast thou lost much time. 

“ True, Susannah, thy advice is good,” replied Mrs. Cophagus ; 
“in following a shadow Japhet hath much neglected the substance ; 
it is time that thou shouldst settle thyself, and earn thy livelihood.” 

« And do thy duty in that path of life to which it hath pleased God 
to call thee,” continued Susannah, who with Mrs. Cophagus walked 
out of the room. 

Cophagus then took up the conversation, and pointing out the use- 
lessness of my roving about, and the propriety of my settling in life, 
proposed that I should take an apothecary’s shop, for which he would 
furnish the means, and that he could ensure me the custom of the 
whole Society of Friends in Reading, which was very large, as there 
was not one of the sect in that line of business. ‘“ Become one of us, 
Japhet—good business—marry by-and-bye—happy life—little chil- 
dren—and so on.” I thought of Susannah, and was silent. Cophagus 
then said, I had better reflect upon his offer, and make up my deter- 
mination. If that did not suit me, he would still give me all the 
assistance in his power. 

I did reflect long before I could make up my mind. I was still 
worldlily inclined; still my fancy would revel in the idea of finding out 
my father in high life, and of once more appearing as a star of fashion, 
of returning with interest the contumely I had lately received, and 
re-assuming as a right that pggition in society which I had held under 
false colours. 

I could not bear the idea of sinking at once into a tradesman, and 
probably ending my days in obscurity. Pride was still my ruling 
passion. Such were my first impulses, and then I looked upon the 
other side of the picture. I was without the means necessary to 
support myself; I could not return to high life without I discovered 
my parents in the first place, and in the second, found them to be 
such as my warm imagination had depicted. I had no chance of 
finding them. I had already been long seeking in vain. I had been 
twice taken up to Bow-street—nearly lost my life in Ireland—had 
been sentenced to death—had been insane, and recovered by a mi- 
racle, and all in prosecuting this useless search. All this had much con- 
tributed to cure me of the monomania. I agreed with Susannah that 
the search must be made by the other parties, and not by me. I re- 
called the treatment I had received from the world—the contempt 
with which I had been treated—the heartlessness of high life, and 
the little chance of my ever again being admitted into society. 

I placed all this in juxtaposition with the kindness of those with 
whom I now resided—what they had done already for me, and what 
they now offered, which was to make me independent by my own 
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exertions. I weighed all in my mind; was still undecided, for my 
pride still carried its weight; when I thought of the pure, beautiful 
Susannah Temple, and—my decision was made. I would not lose 
the substance by running after shadows. 

That evening, with many thanks, I accepted the kind offers of Mr. 
Cophagus, and expressed my determination of entering into the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

“ Thou hast chosen wisely,” said Mrs. Cophagus, extending her 
hand to me, “ and it is with pleasure that we shall receive thee.” 

“IT welcome thee, Japhet Newland,” said Susannah, also offering 
her hand, “ and I trust that thou wilt find more happiness among 
those with whom thou art about to sojourn, than in the world of 
vanity and deceit, in which thou hast hitherto played thy part. No 
longer seek an earthly father, who hath deserted thee, but a heavenly 
Father, who will not desert thee in thy afflictions.” 

“ You shall direct me into the right path, Susannah,” replied I. 

“Tam too young to be a guide, Japhet,” replied she, smiling ; 
“‘ but not too young, I hope, to be a friend.” 

The next day my clothes came home, and I put them on. I looked 
at myself in the glass, and was any thing but pleased; but as my 
head was shaved, it was of little consequence what I wore; so I con- 
soled myself. Mr. Cophagus sent for a barber and ordered me a wig, 
which was to be ready in a few days; when it was ready I put it on, 
and altogether did not dislike my appearance. I flattered myself that 
if I was a Quaker, at all events I was a very good looking and a very 
smart one; and when, a day or two afterwards, a reunion of friends 
took place at Mr. Cophagus’s house to introduce me to them, I per- 
ceived, with much satisfaction, that there was no young man who 
could compete with me. After this 1 was much more reconciled to 
my transformation. 

Mr. Cophazus was not idle. In a few weeks he had rented a shop 
for me, and furnished it much better than his own in Smithfield ; the 
upper part of the house was let off, as I was to reside with the family. 
When it was ready I went over it with him, and was satisfied; all I 
wished for was Timothy as an assistant, but that wish was unavailing, 
as I knew not where to find him. 

That evening I observed to Mr. Cophagus, that I did not much 
like putting my name over the shop. The fact was, that my pride 
forbade it, and I could not bear the idea, that Japhet Newland, at 
whose knock every aristocratic door had flown open, should appear in 
gold letters above a shop-window. “ There are many reasons against 
it,” observed I. “One is, that it is not my real name—I should like to 
take the name of Cophagus; another is, that the name, being so well 
known, may attract those who formerly knew me, and I should not 
wish that they should come in and mock me; another is ¥ 

“ Japhet Newland,” interrupted Susannah, with more severity than 
I ever had seen in her sweet countenance, “do not trouble thyself 
with giving thy reasons, seeing that thou hast giv en every reason but 
the right one, which is, that thy pride revolts at it.’ 

“ Twas about to observe,” replied I, “ that it was a name that 
sounded of mammon, and not fitting for one of our persuasion. But, 
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Susannah, you have accused me of pride, and I will now raise no 
further objections. Japhet Newland it shall be, and let us speak no 
more upon the subject.” dee 

“If I have wronged thee, Japhet, much do I crave thy forgive- 
ness,” replied Susannah. “ But it is God alone who knoweth the 
secrets of our hearts. I was presumptuous, and you must pardon 
me.” 

« Susannah, it is I who ought to plead for pardon; you know me 
better than I know myself. It waspride, and nothing but pride—but 
you have cured me.” 

“ Truly have I hopes of thee now, Japhet,” replied Susannah, 
smiling. Those who confess their faults will soon amend them ; 
yet I do think there is some reason in thy observation, for who know- 
eth, but meeting with thy former associates, thou mayst not be tempted 
into falling away? Thou mayst spell thy name as thou listeth ; and, 
peradventure, it would be better to disguise it.” 

So agreed Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus, and I therefore had it written 
Gnow-land; and having engaged a person of the society, strongly 
recommended to me, as an assistant, I took possession of my shop, 
and was very soon busy in making up prescriptions, and dispensing 
my medicines in all quarters of the good town of Reading. And I 
was happy. I had employment during the day; my profession was, 
at all events, liberal. I was dressed and lived as a gentleman, or 
rather I should say respectably. I was earning my own livelihood. 
I was a useful member of society, and when I retired home to meals, 
and late at night, I found, that if Cophagus and his wife had retired, 
Susannah Temple always waited up, and remained with me a few 
minutes. I had never been in love until I had fallen in with this 
perfect creature ; but my love for her was not the love of the world; 
I could not so depreciate her—I loved her as a superior being 
—I loved her with fear and trembling. I felt that she was too 
pure, too holy, too good for a vain worldly creature like myself. I 
felt as if my destiny depended upon her and her fiat; that if she 
favoured me, my happiness in this world and in the next were se- 
cured; that if she rejected me, I was cast away for ever. Such was 
my feeling for Susannah Temple, who, perfect as she was, was still 
a woman, and perceived her power over me; but unlike the many of 
her sex, exerted that power only to lead to what was right. Insen- 
sibly almost, my pride was quelled, and I became humble and reli- 
giously inclined. Even the peculiarities of the sect, their meeting 
at their places of worship, their drawling, and their quaint manner of 
talking, became no longer a subject of dislike. I found out causes 
and good reasons for every thing which before appeared strange, 
sermons in stones, and good in every thing. Months passed away— 
my business prospered—I had nearly repaid the money advanced by 
Mr. Cophagus. 1 was in heart and soul a Quaker, and I entered into 
the fraternity with a feeling that I could act up to what I had pro- 
mised. I was happy, quite happy, and yet I had never received from 
Susannah Temple any further than the proofs of sincere friendship. 
But I had much of her society, and was now very, very intimate. 1 
found out what warm, what devoted feelings were concealed under 
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her modest, quiet exterior—how well her mind was stored, and how 
right was that mind. Often when I talked over past events, did I 
listen to her remarks, all tending to one point, morality and virtue ; 

often did I receive from her at first a severe, but latterly a kind 
rebuke, when my discourse was light and frivolous; but when I 
talked of merry subjects which were innocent, what could be more 
joyous or more exhilarating than her laugh—what more intoxicating 
than her sweet smile, when she approved of my sentiments? and 
when animated by the subject, what could be more musical or more 
impassioned than her bursts of eloquence, which were invariably fol- 
lowed by a deep blush, when she recollected how she had been carried 
away by the excitement ? 

There was one point upon which I congratulated myself, which 
was, that she had received two or three unexceptionable offers of mar- 
riage during the six months that I had been in her company, and had 
refused them. At the end of that period, thanks to the assistance 
I received from the Friends, I had paid Mr. Cophagus all the money 
which he had advanced, and found myself in possession of a flourish- 
ing business, and independent. I then requested that I might be al- 
low ed to pay an annual stipend for my board and lodging, commencing 
from the time I first came to his house. Mr. Cophagus said | 
was right—the terms were easily arranged, and I was independent. 
Still my advances with Susannah were slow, but if slow, they were 
sure. One day I observed to her, how happy Mr. Cophagus appeared 
to be as a married man; her reply was, “ He is, Japhet; he has 
worked hard for his independence, and he now is reaping the fruits of 
his industry.” That is as much as to say that 1 must do the same, 
thought I, and that I have no business to propose for a wife, until I 
am certain that I am able to provide for her. I have as yet laid up 
nothing, and an income is not a capital. I felt that whether a party 
interested or not, she was right, and I redoubled my diligence. 


( To be continued. ) 


THE COMPLAINT OR REMONSTRANCE OF THE 
COLOUR BLUE, 


FORWARDED TO THE EDITOR OF THE METROPOLITAN, BY TUE HON, MRS. 
ERSKINE NORTON. 


IMMATERIAL though I be, 

(So at least the wise agree, ) 
Though on the pupil of your eye, 
‘Mid evanescent rays | lie, 

With them to live, with them to die; 
Yet frown not, smile not, scorn not, if you please, sir, 
That I, ’mid other transient bubbles, seize, sir, 

A corner in your magazine, 
To show my wit, and vent my spleen ; 








The Complaint or Remonstrance of the Colour Blue. 


That I, like other “ airy nothings,” claim 
‘* A local habitation and a name ; 

And that the atoms of the colour Blue 
Should club, as other angry atoms do, 
And this petition, or remonstrance, frame. 


Sir, in the world’s first ages, 

By poets, painters, sages, 
Was I not ever termed celestial Blue? 
Cerulean, colour of the arching sky, 
Reflected in one grand expansive hue, 
On the broad oceans that beneath it lie? 
Young Green was nursed upon the lap of earth, 
But J from the empyrean sprang to birth. 


Such was my greatness and my power! 
And yet within a lady’s bower, 
What colour deckt the meekest flower ? 
The same that on the firmament was set, 
Arrayed the perfum’d violet ; 
Or dwelt within the depths of beauty’s eye, 
Calm in its shrouded purity ; 
Or on her snowy temple lightly drew 
The wandering vein of heaven’s own hue. 


I weep—and azure tears o’erflow 

My gilt-edged paper, white as snow ; 

I weep to think upon the rage, 

That hath possessed this scorning age ; 

This age of pun and soubriquet, 

When not e’en J escape the play, 

Of wordy witlings ever mocking ; 

Who, when a lady reads and writes, 

Or such lines as these indites, 

Or talks of nations and their rights, 
Dub her a “ Blue stocking.” 


When gentlemen and ladies, with lank hair, 
And turned-up eyes, and long grave faces, 
Distribute tracts, exhort you to beware, 
In unknown tongues, with sad grimaces, 
Proving the world one universal snare, 
Baited with folly and disgraces: 
To wound my feelings, such unhappy wights 
Are named Blue lights. 


Behold yon war-ship in her pride! 

Soon will she stem the battle’s tide, 
Her sides are big with death ; 

But her sails are yet unfurled, 

And her pennon lightly curled, 
Waves to the breeze’s breath. 
Why are those women rushing, 

All pale and breathless to the shore, 
Hearts beating and brows flushing, 

For those they never may see more ? 

Wherefore at this moment run to greet her ? 

Alas! they spy, 
With straining eye, 
The ominous Blue Peter! 

















The Complaint or Remonstrance of the Colour Blue. 


When hungry husbands coming late, 
Important from affairs of state, 
From City or the House, are made to wait 
For that first object in their daily fate, 
Their dinner :—When mammas perceive 
Their giddy daughters, without leave, 
The rich peer’s eldest son to grieve, 
And with the handsome young one weave 
A merry waltzing measure, 
Thoughtless of all but pleasure : — 
When a young lordling full of life and fun, 
Turning a sudden corner meets a dun :— 
What colour do these people take? is’t true 
They all look Blue ? 


Another point I wish to clear ; 
Pray tell me why, when ghosts appear, 
Or other goblins are expected 
From the dark shades below ; 
The coming of spirits are all reflected 
In flames of bluish glow ? 
Fires, candles, lamps, assume the fatal hue, 
They all burn Blue. 


And there’s another kind of spirit, 

That doth my luckless name inherit ; 

A spirit more destructive far 

Than pestilence, or dark-browed war : 

In want, and woe, and dire disgrace, 

The monster showed its haggard face, 
And the affrighted world, as it flew in, 

Groaned out Blue ruin! 


Nor is this all—the tint of heaven, 

E’en to the imps of ill are given ; 

Their brimstone jackets thrown aside, 
They robe themselves in Blue ; 

And then ’tis said, blown up with pride, 
Their course on earth pursue. 

So, when madam takes the dumps, 

Or when her spouse looks grave and mumps, 

Or aunty moans o’er this world’s folly, 

Or fair Miss Kate is melancholy : 

Whence the source of all their evils ? 
They're haunted by Blue devils. 


O shame! 
Yet pardon me, there ’s one nickname 
I love, and never will disclaim: 
English sailors gave it me ; 
It is their type—and chivalry, 
Among her banners proud and free, 
Boasts none more stainless or more bold ; 
To honour I indeed were cold, 
Could I withhold it where ‘tis due ; 
So, gallant sir, with pride to you, 
I sign myself “ J'rue Blue!” 
E. B. E. N. 
Rio de Janeiro, April 1835. 
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DIARY OF A BLASE.' 


CHAPTER X. 


Brussels, May 2°nd, 


Amonc the lions of Brussels, a dog was pointed out to me, as he 
lay on the pavement in front of the House of Assembly. It was a 
miserable looking cur; but he had a tale extra attached to him, which 
had magnified him into a lion. It was said that he belonged to a 
Dutch soldier, who was killed in the revolution, at the spot where the 
dog then lay, and that ever since, (a period of four years, ) the animal 
had taken up his quarters there, and invariably lain upon that spot. Whe- 
ther my informant lied, and the dog did not, I cannot pretend to say ; 
but if the story be true, it was a most remarkable specimen of fidelity 
and ugliness. And he was a sensible dog, moreover ; instead of dying 
of grief and hunger, as some foolish dogs have done, he always sets off 
for an hour every evening to cater for his support, and then returns 
to pass the night on the spot. I went up to him, and when within 
two yards, he thought proper to show his teeth, and snarl most dog- 
matically ; I may therefore, in addition to his other qualities, state 
that he was an ill-natured dog. How far the report was correct, I can- 
not vouch; but I watched him three or four days, and always found 
him at his post; and after such strict investigation, had I asserted ten 
years instead of four, I have a prescriptive right, as a traveller, to be 
believed. 

It is singular that it is only in England that you can find dogs, pro- 
perly so called; abroad they have nothing but curs. I do not know 
any thing more puzzling than the genealogy of the animals you meet 
with under the denomination of dogs in most of the capitals of 
Europe. It would appear as if the vice of promiscuous and unre- 
stricted intercourse had been copied from their masters; and I am 
almost tempted to assert, that you may judge of the morality of a 
capital from the degeneracy of the dogs. 1 have often, at Paris, 
attempted to make out a descent, but found it impossible. Even the 
late Sir G. Naylor, with all the herald’s office even for double fees, could 
not manage to decipher escutcheons obliterated by so many crosses. 

I am very partial to dogs, and one of my amusements, when abroad, 
is to watch their meetings with each other; they appear to me to do 
every thing but speak. Indeed, a constant and acute observer will 
distinguish in dogs all the passions, virtues, and vices of men; and it 
is generally the case, that those of the purest race have the nobler 
qualifications. You will find devotion, courage, generosity, good tem- 
per, sagacity, and forbearance ; but these virtues, with little alloy, are 
only to be found in the pure breeds. In a cur it is quite a lottery; 
he is a most heterogeneous compound of virtue and vice, and some- 
times the amalgamation is truly ludicrous. Notwithstanding which, 


' Continued from vol. xiii. p. 356, 
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a little scrutiny of his countenance and his motions, will soon enable 
you to form a very fair estimate of his general character and dispo- 
sition. 

One of the most remarkable qualities in dogs is the fidelity of their 
attachments; and the more so, as their attachments are very often 
without any warrantable cause. For no reason that can be assigned, 
they will take a partiality to people or animals, which becomes so 
dominant, that their existence appears to depend upon its not being 
interfered with. I had an instance of this kind, and the parties are 
all living. I put up at a livery stables in town, a pair of young 
ponies, for an hour or two. On my taking them out again, the 
phaeton was followed by a large coach dog, about two years old, a 
fine grown animal, but not marked, and in very poor condition. He 
followed us into the country; but having my establishment of dogs, 
(taxes taken into consideration, ) I ordered him to be shut out. He 
would not leave the iron gates, and when they were opened, in lhe 
bolted, and hastening to the stables, found out the ponies, and was 
not to be dislodged from under the manger without a determined 
resistance. This alternate bolting in and bolting out continued for 
many days; finding that I could not get rid of him, I sent him away 
forty miles in the country; but he returned the next day, expressing 
the most extravagant joy at the sight of the ponies, who, strange to 
say, were equally pleased, allowing him to put his paws upon them, 
and bark in their faces. But although the ponies were partial to the 
dog, I was not; and aware that a voyage is a great specific for curing 
improper attachments, I sent the dog down the river in a barge, re- 
questing the men to land him where they were bound, on the other 
side of the Medway; but in three days the dog again made his ap- 
pearance, the picture of famine and misery. Even the coachman’s 
heart was melted, and the rights and privileges of his favourite snow- 
white terrier were forgotten. It was therefore agreed, in a cabinet 
council held in the harness room, that we must make the best of it ; 
and, as the dog would not leave the ponies, the best thing we could 
do, was to put a little flesh on his bones, and make him look respect- 
able. We therefore victualled him that day, and put him on our 
books with the purser’s name of Pompey. Now this dog proved that 
sudden as was his attachment to the ponies, it was of the strongest 
quality. He never would and never has since left these animals. If 
turned out in the fields, he remains out with them, night as well as day, 
taking up his station as near as possible half way between the two, 
and only coming home to get his dinner. No stranger can enter 
their stables with impunity, for he is very powerful, and on such 
occasions very savage. A year or two after his domiciliation, I sold 
the ponies, and the parties who purchased were equally anxious at 
first to get rid of the dog; but their attempts like mine were unavail- 
ing, and like me, they at last became reconciled to him. On my 
return from abroad, I repurchased them, and Pompey of course was 
included in the purchase. 

We are none of us perfect—and Pompey had one vice; but the 
cause of the vice almost changed it into a virtue. He had not a cor- 
rect feeling relative to meum and tuum, but still he did not altogether 
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steal for himself, but for his friends as well. Many have witnessed 
the fact of the dog stealing a loaf, or part of one, taking it into the 
stables, and dividing it into three portions, one for each pony, and the 
other for himself. I recollect his once walking off with a round of 
beef, weighing seventeen or eighteen pounds, and taking it to the 
ponies in the field—they smelt at it, but declined joining him in his 
repast. By-the-by, to prove that lost things will turn up some day 
or another, there was a silver skewer in the beef, which was not re- 
covered until two years afterwards, when it was turned up by the 
second ploughing. One day as the ponies were in the field where I 
was watching some men at work, I heard them narrating to a stranger 
the wonderful feats of this dog, for I have related but a small portion. 
The dog was lying by the ponies as usual, when the servants’ dinner- 
bell rang, and off went Pompey immediately at a hard gallop to the 
house to get his food. “Well, dang it, but he is a queer dog,” ob- 
served the man, “for now he’s running as fast as he can, to answer 
the beil.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
May 25rd. 


With all the errors of the Catholic religion, it certainly appears to 
me that its professors extend towards those who are in the bosom of 
their own church a greater share than most other sects, of the true 
spirit of every religion—charity. The people of the Low Countries are 
the most bigoted Catholics at present existing, and in no one country 
is there so much private as well as public charity. It is, however, to 
private charity that I refer. In England there is certainly much to 
be offered in extenuation, as charity is extorted by law to the utter- 
most farthing. The baneful effects of the poor laws have been to 
break the links which bound together the upper and lower classes, 
produced by protection and good will in the former, and in the latter, 
respect and gratitude. Charity by act of parliament has dissolved the 
social compact—the rich man grumbles when he pays down the forced 
contribution—while the poor man walks into the vestry with an inso- 
lent demeanour, and claims relief, not as a favour but as a right. 
The poor laws have in themselves the essence of revolution, for if you 
once establish the right of the poor man to any portion of the property 
of the rich, you admit a precedent so far dangerous, that the poor 
may eventually decide for themselves what portion it may be that 
they may be pleased to take, and this becomes the more dangerous, 
as it must be remembered, that the effect of the poor laws is repulsion 
between the two classes, from the one giving unwillingly, and the 
other receiving unthaykfully. How the new Poor Law Bill will work 


remains to be proved; but if we may judge from the master-piece of 


the Whigs, the Reform Bill, from which so much was expected, and 
so little has been obtained, I do not anticipate any good result from 
any measure brought forward by such incapable bunglers. But to 
return, 

‘That the Catholic laity are more charitable is not a matter of sur- 
prise, as they are not subjected to forced contributions ; but it appears 
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to me that the Catholic clergy are much more careful and kind to 
their flocks than our own. How, indeed, can it be otherwise, when 
even now the majority of our clergymen are non-residents, expending 
the major part of the church revenue, out of the parish, leaving to the 
curate, who performs the duty, a stipend which renders it impossible 
for him to exercise that part of his Christian duty to any extent— 
for charity begins at home, and his means will not allow him to pro- 
ceed much farther. 

But the public charitable institutions abroad are much better con- 
ducted than those of England, where almost every thing is made 
a job by hypocrites, who work their way into these establishments 
for their own advantage. It is incredible the number of poor people 
who are effectually relieved on the continent in the course of the 
year, at an expense which would not meet the weekly disbursements 
of a large parish in England. But then, how much more judicious is 
the system! I know for a fact, that in the county where I reside, and 
in which the hard-working labourer, earning his twelve shillings a 
week, is quite satisfied if he can find sufficient bread for his family, 
(not tasting meat, perhaps, ten times during the whole year,) that 
those who were idlers, supported by charity, were supplied with meat 
three or four times a week; nay, even the felons and prisoners in the 
county gaol were better fed than was the industrious working man. 
And this is what in England is called charity. It is base injustice to 
the meritorious. But most of the charitable institutions in England 
are, from mal-administration, and pseudo-philanthropy, nothing more 
than establishments holding out premjums for vice. I should like to 
be despotic in England for only one year! ! 

Among the institutions founded by Catholics, and particularly de- 
serving of imitation, that of the Sceurs de la Charité appears to be the 
most valuable. It is an institution, which, like mercy, is twice blessed, 
it blesses those who give, and those who receive. Those who give, 
because many hundreds of females, who would otherwise be thrown 
upon the world, thus find an asylum, and become useful and valuable 
members to society. They take no vows—they only conform to the 
rules of the sisterhood during the time that they remain in it, and if 
they have an opportunity, by marriage or otherwise, of establishing 
themselves, they are at free liberty to depart. How many young 
women, now forced into a wretched, wicked life, would gladly in- 
corporate themselves into such a society in England; how many, if 
such a society existed, would be prevented from falling into error ! 

It is well known, that to support a large community, the expenses 
are trifling compared to what they are when you have the same nuin- 
ber of isolated individuals to provide for. A company of two or three 
hundred of these sisters living together, performing among themselves 
the various household duties, washing, &c., and merely requiring their 
food, would not incur the same expense in house rent, firing, and pro- 
visions, as thirty or forty isolated individuals. Soldiers in barracks 
are even well fed, housed, and clothed, at a much less expense than 
it costs the solitary labourer to eat his dry bread in his own cottage ; 
and the expenses of such communities, if once established, would very 
soon be paid by their receipts. 

Sept. 1835.—VvoL. X1V.—NO. LI. D 
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It would be a double charity, charity to those who would willingly 
embrace the life, and charity to those who might require their assist- 
ance. It is well known how difficult it is to obtain a sick nurse in 
London. It is an avocation seldom embraced by people, until they 
are advanced in years, and all feeling has been dried up by suffering 
or disappointment. Those who undertake the task are only actuated 
by gain, and you can expect but eye-service. Not being very numer- 
ous, and constantly in demand, they are overworked, and require 
stimulants in their long watchings. In fact, they drink and dose— 
dose, and drink again. 

But how different would it be if these establishments were formed ! 
Those who are wealthy would send for one of the sisters when re- 
quired, and if the illness were tedious, her services could be replaced 
by another, so that over-fatigue might not destroy watchfulness and 
attention to the patient. You would at once feel that you had those 
in your house in whom you could confide. If your means enabled 
you, you would send a sum to the funds of the charity in return for 
the service performed, and your liberality would enable them to suc- 
cour those who could only repay by blessings. A very small sub- 
scription would set afloat such a charity, as the funds would so ra- 
pidly come in; and if under the surveillance of the medical men who 
attended the hospitals, it would soon become effective and valuable. 
I trust if this should meet the eye of any real philanthropist who has 
time to give, which is more valuable than money, that he will turn it 
over in his mind ;—the founder would be a benefactor to his country. 
And may it also find favour in the sight of those who are so busy le- 
gislating for cattle and the Lord’s day—perhaps even my friends 
Buxton and Lushington will take it up, for, as the dress of the sister- 
hood is invariably black, at all events, it will be the right colour. 


CHAPTER XII. 
May 25th. 


I have been reading Bulwer’s “ Student,” and I prefer some parts 
of it to all his other writings. As a whole “ Eugene Aram” is the 
most perfect; but either Bulwer mistrusts his own powers, or I am 
mistaken when I assert, that he is capable of much more than he 
has yet achieved. What he has as yet done, is but the clearing off 
before you arrive at the heart of the quarry. His style, as a speci- 
men of the English language, richly, yet not meretriciously orna- 
mented, is peculiar to himself. There is room for much disquisition 
in many parts of the “ Student,” and I doubt if Bulwer could hold 
his ground, if many of his premises were attacked, as although always 
brilliant and original, they are not always satisfactory. His remarks 
upon authors and their works are most assailable. I agree with him, 
as I do with the phrenologists, only in part; however, as a brother 
author, I will do him a friendly turn, and bring forward evidence in 
support of his arguments. 

In reading Mrs. Trollope’s “ Belgium,” I observed, that in every 
chapter, she expatiated on gastronomy. I think that I reckoned 
eight-and-twenty times in the two widely printed volumes, and I 
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mentioned it to Murray. If there was a beautiful view, she broke off 
her raptures because dinner was ready ; if the fatigue had been great, 
she was consoled with her dinner; if she was ona hill, she walked 
down to her dinner; if she was in a valley, she walked up to it; and 
if on the level ground, she walked to it. Now, when I read this chap- 
ter of the “ Student,” I said to myself, if there be any truth in these 
remarks, Mrs. Trollope must be a capital hand at the knife and fork, 
and not at all troubled with dyspepsia, as are the American ladies, 
by her account. I knew that she had dined with ————, and in the 
afternoon when we met I inquired. The reply was, “ Ah! mon 
Dieu! elle a furieusement d’appétit et mange comme quatre.” 

There are all manner of deaths in this world besides dying. There 
are political deaths, as Brougham’s, dead in the eye of the law, like 
a convict transported for life, &c.; but the worst death, after all, 
must be a literary death, that is to say, when a man has written him- 
self down, or written himself owt. It is analogous to the last stage of 
a consumption, in which you believe you are not going to die, and 
plan for the future as if you were in perfect health. And yet to this 
complexion must all authors come at last. There is not a more beau- 
tiful, or more true portrait of human nature, than the scene between 
the Archbishop of Grenada and Gil Blas, in the admirable novel of 
Le Sage. Often and often has it been brought to my recollection, 
since I have taken up the pen, and often have I said to myself, ‘Is 
this homily as good as the last?’ (perhaps homily is not exactly the 
right name for my writings). The great art in this world, not only in 
writing, but in every thing else, is to know when to leave off. ‘The 
mind as well as the body must wear out. At first, it is a virgin soil, 
but we cannot renew its exhausted vigour, after it has borne succes- 
sive crops. We all know this, and yet we are all Archbishops of 
Grenada. Even the immortal Walter Scott might have benefited by 
the honesty of Gil Blas, and have burnt his latter homilies, but had 
he had such an unsophisticated adviser, would he not, in all proba- 
bility, have put him out by the shoulders, wishing him, like the 
venerable hierarch, “ a little more taste and judgment.” 

Since | have been this time abroad, 1 have made a discovery, for 
which all prose writers ought to feel much indebted to me. Poets 


- can invoke Apollo, the Muses, the seasons, and all sorts and varieties 


of gods and goddesses, naked or clothed, besides virtues and vices, and 
if none of them suit, they may make their own graven image, and fall 
down before it; but we prose writers have hitherto had no such ad- 
vantage, no protecting deity to appeal to in our trouble, as we bite 
our pens, or to call upon to deliver us from a congestion of the brain. 
Now being aware that there were upwards of three hundred and fifty 
thousand canonized saints on the Roman calendar, I resolved to run 
through the catalogue, to ascertain if there was one who took prose 
authors under his protection, and to my delight, I stumbled upon our 
man. By-the-by, Tom Moore must have known this, and he has 
behaved very ill,.in keeping him all to himself. But I must intro- 
duce him. It is the most holy, and the most blessed Saint Brandon. 
Holy St. Brandon inspire me, and guide my pen while I record thy 
legend! In the first place, let me observe that our patron saint was 
D2 
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an Irishman, and none the worse for that, as Ireland has had as good 
saints as any in the calendar. And it is now clear that he does pro- 
tect us prosaic writers, by the number of reporters and gentlemen of 
the press which have been sent over from the sister kingdom. But to 
proceed. 

Saint Brandon, it appears, was a reading man, and amused him- 
self with voyages and travels, but St. Brandon was an unbeliever, and 
thought that travellers told strange things. He took up the Zoology 
of Pliny, and pursued his accounts of “ Andres vast, and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” He read until his patience 
was exhausted, and, in a fit of anger, he threw the manuscript into 
the flames. Now this was a heavy sin, for a man’s book is the bant- 
ling of his brain, and to say the least, it was a literary infanticide. 
That very night, an angel appeared to him, and as a penance for his 
foul crime, (in the enormity of which every author will agree with 
the angel,) he was enjoined to make the book over again, no easy task 
in those days, when manuscripts were rare, and the art of book-mak- 
ing had not been invented. The sinner, in obedience to the heavenly 
mission, goes to work, he charters a vessel, lays in provisions for a 
seven years voyage, and with a crew of seven monks, he makes sail, 
and after going round the world seven times, during which the world 
went round the sun seven times, he completed his task in seven vo- 
lumes folio, which are now out of print. Probably, being in manu- 
script, he took it up to heaven with him as a passport into paradise. 
For this miracle—and certainly with such a ship’s company, it was a 
miracle—he was canonized, and is now the patron saint of all prose 
authors, particularly those whose works are measured by the foot 
rule. 

And now that I have made known to my fraternity that we also have 
a saint, all they have to do, is to call upon him six or seven times, 
when their brains are at sixes and sevens. I opine that holy St. 
Brandon amused himself with hazard during his voyages, for it is quite 
clear that, with him, seven’s the main. 


May 26th. 


Quitted Brussels. I don’t know how it is, but I never have been 
—y to get over a very unpleasant sort of feeling, when paying a long 
ill. 


( To be continued. ) 
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LOVE IN ADVERSITY. 


BY L. M. MONTAGU. 


Tnoven the /ast hope we cherished 


Is faded and gone, 
Yet love, ever faithful 
To death, will live on; 


And the frowns of the cold world 


We fly from, shall be 
But as seals to the bond 
Of affection to thee. 


Though we fly to the desert, 
Like Eden’s lost pair, 

Yet green spots will rise 
When thy footsteps are there ; 

And the waterless sands 
Yield their fountains of life 

To the cares, the devotion, 
The tears of a wife. 


Oh! it was not when fortune 
And friendship were thine, 
Thou couldst judge of a heart 

So devoted as mine ; 
When joy hung its light 
On each garland I wove ; 
Ah! where was the fest, 
Or the trial of love? 


From the darkness and depth 
Of the waters of woe, 
Like the pearl that it cradled 
In ocean below, 
Love rises above 
The dark breakers that roll 
To shine as a gem 
In the crown of the soul. 


Then say not rude fate, Love, 
Has stript us of all, 
Nor lament that I wed thee ;- 
I would not recall 
The vow that I plighted 
For aught ‘neath the skies, 
The fortune I wedded 
Is still in those eyes. 


—=_ 
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TOUR OF MOUNT TNA! 
CHAPTER II. 


Leave Nicolosi—Tre Castagne, different places known by the common 
name of Aci—Calatabiano—Communicative Host—Castagno de 
Cento Cavalli—Late Eruption— Randazzo—Sicilian —mutton— 
Bronte—Lord Nelson—Murder of the Contessa L by her 
Husband—Error of Ricupero, Gioeni, and Spallanzani— Cireum- 


ference of A2tna. 








WE left Nicolosi next morning early, and soon arrived at the charm- 
ing village of Tre Castagne, delightfully embowered in a magnificent 
grove of chesnut trees; there are also in this neighbourhood some 
of the largest oaks I have ever seen. The country through which 
we passed might, for beauty and fertility, vie with the celebrated 
Tempe, or with the Elysian fields themselves. We breakfasted under 
the shade of a wide-spreading chesnut, 


‘* So vast, he looked the father of the wood ;” 


and enjoyed the delicious scenery of these favoured regions at our 
leisure. Resuming our journey, we passed the celebrated monastery 
of * Maria di Valverde,” at which we alighted to view the church, 
and examine a miraculous picture of the Virgin, said to have been 
brought from heaven by an angel. I cannot say, however, that it 
does much credit to the celestial painter, whoever he may be. The 
church and monastery were founded, according to Pirro in his “ Si- 
cilia Sacra,” by a penitent robber, who having long laid the country 
under contribution, was directed to take this method of disposing of 
his ill-gotten treasures by the blessed Virgin, who appeared to him in 
his sleep, and commanded him to build a church to her on the spot 
where he then lay. A festival was instituted in consequence, which 
is observed with great solemnity on the last Sunday in August, when 
the temple is visited by a vast conflux of people from the surrounding 
country. 

The scenery between this place and Aci Sant’ Antonio is no ways 
inferior to that through which we had just passed. Aci Sant’ An- 
tonio is a small town, containing about three thousand souls, situated 
on a plain of lava, now covered with the most luxurious vegetation. 
Almost all the towns and villages in this neighbourhood are called by 
the common appellation of Aci, in remembrance of the Sicilian shep- 
herd crushed to death by Polyphemus; they have some particular 
adjunct to distinguish them, such as— 

Aci Reale. 

Aci Catena, a fine town, with three thousand five hundred souls. 

Aci Marina, a village on the coast. 

Aci Santa Lucia, a hamlet. 


‘Concluded from vol. xii. p. 406. 
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Aci Bonaccorso, a village. 

Castel Aci, a village. 

Aci Sant’ Antonio, a neat town, containing a population of three 
thousand. 

Aci San Filippo, containing a population of four thousand. 

Leaving all these Acis behind, we entered a wood, which is also 
called the “ Bosco d’Aci:” it abounds in chesnut and mulberry trees 
of magnificent growth, the shade of which was highly refreshing to 
travellers, who had been exposed to the ardour of a Sicilian sun in 
June. To our right lay the fertile plains styled the “ Coste di San 
Giovanni di Mascali,” abounding in corn, oil, wine, and fruits, in end- 
less variety. There is also much game in the neighbourhood, hares 
of great size and excellent flavour, with numbers of the red-legged 
partridge ; but the flesh of this bird acquires a bitter taste from its 
feeding principally on the myrtle-berry. We shot as we came along, 
and by the time we arrived at Calatabiano, had provided ourselves 
with a respectable supper, in case the landlord should prove insuffi- 
ciently provided to answer the demands of a party so large and so 
hungry as ourselves. Never did St. Julian, the patron saint of tra- 
vellers, inspire wayfaring mortals with a happier thought; dried kid- 
ney beans, lupines, eggs, and garlic, was all mine host of Calatabiano 
could afford us. To make up for the scantiness of his fare, he plied 
us with compliments in profusion, assuring us that had he known 
such illustrious travellers were on the point of honouring Calatabiano, 
he would have been better provided ; although he acquainted us with 
what we had already perceived, that he was not an innkeeper by pro- 
fession, but a galant ‘womo, who supported himself by the manufacture 
of spades, shovels, pickaxes, horseshoes, and other articles for the 
honest inhabitants of Calatabiano: it was true that when travellers of 
consequence, such as our excellencies, happened, which was very 
rare, to pass through the village, and he was thoroughly assured of 
their respectability, he usually invited them to sojourn under his roof 
during their stay. How long he would have gone on in this strain, 
there is no saying, accompanying every word with the grimace and 
gesticulation common to the lower classes of Sicilians, had we not, 
alarmed by the rapidity and perseverance of his elocution, cut him 
short, by requesting he would lead us to an apartment. We were 
accordingly shown out of the shop, in which we had been standing 
during his harangue, into an inner room, which served also for a kit- 
chen, and was in every respect worse than the one we had quitted ; 
but we preferred it, imagining we should, at least, have it to ourselves, 
but we were never more disappointed. Our eternal host burst on us 
every moment, told more stories in an hour than I could repeat in a 
day, and expressed considerable mortification at our sparing him the 
trouble of roasting our game, entering into a long dissertation on the 
culinary art, with an encomium on his own proficiency, from which I 
could collect that he held few dishes to be good without a plentiful 
proportion of oil and garlic. 

After supper, arranging our mattrasses on the damp mud floor, we 
threw ourselves down; but scarcely had we got our talkative host out 
of the room, by extinguishing the light, as a polite hint for him to 
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depart, when, as at a signal given, guests still more unwelcome made 
their appearance, if I may use the expression, in the dark. Fleas, 
spiders, bugs, mosquitoes, sand-flies, cock-roaches, with other genera 
and species innumerable, made a simultaneous attack upon us in all 
parts: we turned, we tumbled, we roared, we swore, we scratched, we 
caught, we killed, but all in vain: our blood-thirsty assailants were too 
numerous, too daring, and too hungry to be repelled. It was eVI- 
dently long since they had made so delicious a meal. It will scarcely 
be believed, that even in this state of purgatory, we at length fell 
asleep, thanks to our exertions on the preceding day. But we had 
not long sunk into soft forgetfulness before the silken bands of sleep 
were burst asunder by a noise like the discharge of artillery, or the 
explosions of Mount /Etna, proceeding from the adjoining apartment. 
One of us rose to ascertain the cause of this horrible disturbance: it 
was our indefatigable landlord, who was making up for the time he 
had lost in our company, by working at his anvil during the night. 
We could not help smiling in the morning at the motley condition of 
our features, which bore evident marks of their being the leavings 
of the plentiful banquet we had afforded to so many voracious 
hordes. 

Calatabiano is situated on the side of /Ztna: it is a miserable vil- 
lage, though dignified by the inhabitants with the appellation of town : 
its human population is scanty, but for vermin, I will back it against 
any three cities in Europe. 

Having taken, I hope, an eternal adieu of our loquacious host, who 
made several desperate efforts to detain us, by beginning various sto- 
ries, to which we resolutely turned a deaf ear, we rode on before 
breakfast to Lingua Grossa, a small town, containing two thousand 
inhabitants, prettily situated on a declivity. It owes its name to the 
rustic pronunciation of the people of the district. As this was a 
convenient spot for fixing one’s quarters when visiting the “ Castagno 
de’ Cento Cavalli,” and the eruption of the preceding year, which I 
was anxious to examine after the extinction of the conflagration, we 
left our horses at the very indifferent inn of the place, and provided 
ourselves with mules, the paths being too rugged for the former 
animals. In the neighbourhood of Lingua Grossa is a fine forest of 
pitch trees, of which the inhabitants extract and prepare the juice. 

The leaves and branches of the “ Castagno de’ Cento Cavalli” are 
a magnificent spectacle, and seem a forest in themselves; but the 
trunk by no means corresponds with the expectations raised of it. It 
has all the appearance at present of five distinct trees; if it be but one, 
as is generally allowed, it must, when entire, have been the wonder of 
the vegetable creation: it measures in circumference one hundred and 
sixty-four feet, a truly prodigious size. There are several others in 
the vicinity, which would be reckoned of extraordinary growth at a 
greater distance from this colussus of the woods. Carrera, who 
wrote in 1635, describes this tree. Without agreeing with him that 
it must have existed thousands of years, it is certainly very ancient, 
as it was nearly in the same state in his time as at present: he says 
that twenty-seven horsemen entered at once into its hollow, and that 
a flock of three hundred sheep have sometimes found refuge there ; 
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the same author also mentions certain oaks near Tre Castagne, 
which six men holding by each other's hands could scarcely en- 
compass. ’ 

We next proceeded, under the direction of our guide, to visit the 
scene of the eruption of the preceding year. After four hours ride, 
wearrived at the foot of the hill which overlooks the plain where it 
took place ; leaving our animals there, we ascended to the summit, 
and precipitated ourselves down the declivity of ashes sloping into the 

valley, nearly in the centre of which rises the hill which poured forth 
the torrent of lava; our guide indeed remonstrated, and we had not 
calculated the ascent on our return; a few minutes took us to the 
bottom, and we crossed the plain, sinking deep at every step in the 
fine black sand. We found the height of the hill to be about three 
hundred feet, and had great difficulty in making our way to the sum- 
mit. The crater is about fifty yards in diameter, and was still ex- 
haling smoke: the lava had every where externally assumed the ap- 
pearance of other streams of sciara, that is, of large rocks and stones 
contusedly heaped one upon another, except in the immediate vicinity 
of the mouth, where it was almost smooth. In the crater it still felt 
hot to the hand, and a stick inserted into the crevices took fire. We 
found several pieces of scoria so perforated, as to resemble sponges, 
and very light; scoria similar to these have probably occasioned the 
mistake of several travellers who have numbered the pumice stone 
among the productions of AZtna, which in reality is not found on the 
mountain. ‘The lava of this eruption is of a horn-stone base; it is 
more than usually porous, but hard, and contains shoerls and feltspars: 
we perceived some of the former loose among the ashes, but they are 
by no means so abundant here as on Monte Rosso. It being late we 
left this spot, in hopes of being able to reach Lingua Grossa in good 
time for supper, but were sadly disappointed in our expectations; we 
found to regain the height from which we had descended into the val- 
ley, an undertaking which had nearly defied cur strength, and reduced 
us to take our night’s lodging al fresco, and supperless, in the gloomy 
vale into which we had penetrated with so much ease; it was literally 


Facilis descensus Averni, 
Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 


In climbing this steep acclivity, which was covered to some depth 
with a coating of fine sand and yielding cinders, we could scarcely 
make good a single pace in five ; the ashes constantly gave way under 
our feet, and we often retrograded two steps instead of advancing one; 
if by accident we met with a stone which showed its head above the 

sand, we found by experience that we could not trust our weight upon 
it, without risk of being rolled down again like the stone of Sisyphus 
to the bottom of the ascent, and having our Herculean task to com- 
mence afresh: at times we strove to help ourselves with our hands, 
but these not only served to loosen more effectually the light ashes, but 
it also filled our eyes, mouths, ears, and nostrils with the subtle dust, 
which rolled down in suffocating clouds on the rearmost of the party. 
Every third minute we were obliged to turn round and throw our- 
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selves on our backs to repose, or, almost fainting, to apply our parched 
lips to a flask of brandy which we fortunately had with us, and which 
we may thank for having accomplished our task, at least for that 
night. At each halt we cast our anxious eye down to observe our pro- 
gress, and cheerless indeed was the prospect of the valley below, 
which at every step seemed obstinately to preserve the same distance. 
I have ascended many of the steepest mountains of Europe, but I 
never underwent a fatigue so sharp and painful as the present : suffice 
it to say, that it was half-past six when we left the plain, and that we 
did not regain the brow of the hill until a quarter after ten. We 
found our attendants, who were with the mules, in astonishment at 
our protracted stay, and although we made the best of our road, it 
was one o'clock before we reached Lingua Grossa, where a good sup- 
per and a few glasses of excellent /Etna wine soon recruited our ex- 
hausted spirits. 

We breakfasted next day at Castiglione, a town built on the rocky 
summit of an AEtnzan hill. Three miles from this place is Franca- 
villa, beautifully situated on the side of a steep ascent, from whence 
there is a fine view of the plains at the foot of the mountain. In the 
neighbourhood of Francavilla is the river of the same name, one of 
the principal streams which supply the Alcantara; on its banks, and 
in the adjacent country, flourish a number of very fine plane trees. 
We left Motta Camastra, a village on the summit of a hill, which ap- 
peared almost inaccessible to our right, and passed on to Auricella, or, 
as it is commonly called, Rocella, situated also, like most other places 
in the vicinity, on the top of a lofty mountain. 

When we arrived at Randazzo, we inquired for the inn, and were 
shown to a wretched fandaco, the door of which was open, but on 
alighting from our horses we did not find it so easy to effect an en- 
trance ; a goat, of a most venerable aspect, with a beard that swept 
the ground, and seemed to speak him the father of many generations, 
presented his formidable horns, and kept us at bay, nor would he re- 
linquish his position until in our impatience we violated the sanctity 
of his person by the application of some smart strokes of the whip; 
having forced an entrance vi et armis, an old woman conducted us to 
certain miserable chambers, each furnished with a bedstead, on which 
lay what had, from the inequalities of its surface, more the appearance 
of a sack stuffed with pebbles than a mattrass, the duties of which it 
was destined to fulfil. On our consulting our host, who now came in, 
concerning our supper, he assured us we should want for nothing, but 
should have all the place afforded: but what was that ? Was there any 
fish ?—None at present, but there would be some to-morrow ; could 
we have a beef-steak ?—No; beef was rarely killed at Randazzo. A 
pork chop ?—He was afraid not ; was there castrato or moutone ? both 
of which signify mutton; he paused for a moment, and then said, 
that with a joint of mutton he believed he could furnish us, and that 
it should be on the table in about two hours: this was good news, and 
we got ready for supper. Our host kept his word, soon after the ap- 
pointed time a huge quarter of mutton smoked upon our board ; but 
ye immortal gods! what mutton! the body of Cycnus was not more 
impervious to the lance of Achilles, than this invulnerable joint to our 
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knives, whilst its acute odour drew tears from our eyes; a dreadful 
suspicion came across my mind; I seized my hat and rushed into the 
yard, where, alas! my worst fears were fatally confirmed. His hoary 
hide, half stripped from his aged body, his throat gashed by an un- 
seemly wound, with one of his fore quarters missing, hung by his hind 
legs on the wall, the venerable patriarch who had so valiantly opposed 
our entrance. Overcome with sorrow, I hastened back to relate the 
melancholy tale to my companions, whose veneration for the departed 
was too great to allow them to continue their carnivorous attempts on 
his mangled members: one of us only, inattentive, like Ceres, from ex- 
cessive grief when she devoured the shoulder of Pelops, applied a 
mouthful to his lips, which he pronounced, probably from respect to 
his deceased acquaintance, not so bad as he had anticipated, whilst 
another observed, that although our host had served us with moutone, 
he certainly had not given us castrato. 

Having supped tolerably, after all, without our host’s mutton, we 
retired to scratch, for I am convinced that the fleas, bugs, spiders, 
&c., of Randazzo were a colony from Calatabiano, so similar were their 
bites and their voracity; we slept, however, soundly on our flinty 
couches, in spite of our numerous bedfellows, till dawn, when we rose 
to resume our journey, after disbursing rather largely for our accom- 
modation ; I venture to say, that no gourmand ever paid more for the 
best Southdown mutton than we for the unfortunate hircus which had 
been sacrificed in our honour. Near Randazzo is the singular “ La- 
go di Gurrita,” through which the river Giudicello is said to pass like 
the Rhone through the lake of Geneva. Eight miles from Randazzo 
is the monastery of “‘ Santa Maria detta Maniaci;” a mile above the 
convent once stood the castle of Maniaci, built in the year 932, by 
George Maniaces, prefect of Sicily, in commemoration of a famous 
victory gained by him over the Saracens, but no vestige of it is at 
present remaining. Continuing our circuit round the mountains, 
through a country of great fertility and beauty, but inferior in both 
respects to the delicious plains on the other side, we arrived at the 
modern town of Bronte, which contains about seven thousand inhabitants, 
where they prepare an excellent wine, known by the name of Bronte 
Madeira. This is the place which gave the title of Duke to Lord 
Nelson. One of the least creditable passages in the life of this great 
man, was his interest and friendship with the Court of Naples; nor 
can we easily forgive him the execution of the brave, the liberal, the 
enlightened Caracciolo, when the admiral of a free nation consented 
to administer to the vengeance of a despot, and a British man-of-war 
was prostituted to the office of a Neapolitan scaffold. 

But his lordship on this occasion yielded to softer solicitations than 
those of the king of Naples or his ministers. Nelson was so great a 
character, and his virtues so overbalance his defects, that we need not 
fear, in this instance, to give him up to the justice of history. England 
owes more to him than to any other man of the age; during his life- 
time he was the scourge of her enemies, and he died in the very act 
of securing her safety ; until the last hope of the enemy's navy was 
crushed at Trafalgar, she was never safe from invasion: had that glo- 
rious action terminated differently, the torrent of those armies which 
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afterwards overwhelmed and subdued the continent, would have been 
turned upon England. ok 

Having dined at Bronte, and drank to the memory of the British 
hero, in a bumper of the wine of the place, we pushed on to Troina, 
which we had fixed on for our night’s residence. It is a considerable 
town, containing a population of about six thousand souls, situated 
on a height in a magnificently wooded country ; there are some ruins 
of the ancient place still remaining; the citadel is said to have stood 
on the site of the great church ; it was ruined by Count Roger, who 
recovered it from the Saracens. We found here what, in Sicily, may 
pass for a comfortable inn. Loquacity seems the vice of Sicilian 
landlords: our host related to us the story of the Countess L—~——, 
who a few years since was murdered by her husband at some place in 
the vicinity. It appears that the count had surprised his lady in a 
very suspicious situation with her paramour ; being armed, the latter 
fell an immediate victim to his fury, but the former contrived to effect 
her escape to the house of her relations, who, dreading the fiery tem- 
per and determined character of the count, under pretence of punish- 
ment, but in reality for the sake of security, had her placed in the 
public prison. One evening the count having gained admission, by 
pretending a wish for reconciliation, he murdered his unfortunate 
wife, as she vainly supplicated for mercy on her knees, with nine 
blows of a stiletto, in the presence of the terrified female who was in 
attendance upon her. 

Next morning we proceeded down the beautiful Val di Troina, and 
crossing the Fiume Salso, arrived at Centorbi, the ancient Centuripe, 
a town containing three thousand inhabitants, built on a steep and 
rugged rock, with five points, which have caused it to be compared 
toastar-fish. It is one of the oldest places in Sicily, and was founded 
by the Siculi: it was formerly of great size and renown, but was 
razed to its foundations a. p. 1432, by the Emperor Frederic III., for 
having rebelled against him. The country round is very fertile. Salt 
of a red colour is found in the vicinity. 

Leaving Centorbi, we passed through the miserable village of Car- 
caci, situated in a swamp, and consequently subject to that dreadful 
visitation, the malaria. The few sickly objects, who came to the 
doors to see the strangers pass, from their deplorable appearance ex- 
cited my commiseration. Poor as this hamlet is, it gives the title of 
duke to one of the most respectable families of Catania. Crossing 
the Semathus, by the “ Ponte di Carcaci,” we again returned to the 
skirts of Aitna, from which we had diverged a little, to visit Troina 
and Centorbi. We passed the night at Aderno, the ancient Hadra- 
num, which at present contains a population of five thousand souls. 
Plutarch mentions this place, in his life of Timoleon ; the inhabitants 
were famous for their peculiar worship of the god Adranus, whose 
fane, said to have been guarded by a thousand dogs, must have re- 
sembled a kennel rather than a temple. 

At a short distance from Aderno is the neat town of Biancavilla, 
which lies at the foot of tna. Not far from this place is Paterno, 
trom which one of the richest and most powerful princes of Palermo 
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derives his title. It was this nobleman, who, by his dexterous ma- 
nagement, allayed the passions of the armed populace of Palermo, at 
a time when the most dreadful excesses were apprehended, and pro- 
cured the peaceable entry of the Neapolitan army into the capital in 
1820, a most important service, for which he was neither properly 
thanked or rewarded. Many years since, this prince was captured 
on his passage from Palermo to Naples, by a corsair, and taken to 
Algiers; his ransom was fixed at one million of Spanish dollars, but 
was finally reduced to six hundred thousand, which enormous sum he 
was compelled to procure and pay, before he was permitted to depart. 
By prudent management he restored his estates, which this drain had 
somewhat involved; and is now, and has long been, accounted the 
richest proprietor in Sicily, although the estates of the Prince of 
Butera, the first peer of the realm, are more extensive. 

Paterno, which is supposed by Cluverius to be built on the site of 
Kybla Major, lies on a beautiful inclined plain of Atta, and is a 
place of some importance, with eight thousand inhabitants; the pre- 
sent town was founded by Count Roger to contain his stores and ma- 
gazines during the siege of Catania. Bel Passo and Mal Passo are 
situated in the midst of dreadful lavas, which destroyed the beautiful 
country in their neighbourhood. Passing through Val-corrente, we 
‘ame to “ Motta sant Anastasia,” a lovely village, from whence there 
is a superb view of the plain of Catania. ‘The small town of Mister- 
bianco, four miles from that city, is the Monasterio Bianco of Faz- 
zello. : 

After an absence of eight days we re-entered Catania. Having 
thus made a complete tour of the mountain, I may be expected to 
say something of its circumference. ‘That Gioeni and Ricupero 
should exaggerate a little in their description of this lovely mountain, 
of which they are natives, is excusable ; but it is surprising, that the 
generally accurate Spallanzani should copy their errors, as he does, 
when he makes the following comparison between A‘tna and Vesu 
vius :— 


JAE INA. Vesuvius. 
i ee ae 
Size ofcrater . . . imiletoGmiles . . . 14 mile 
Extent of lavas . .« 15,20,50miles . . . . 7 miles 
Ciromit . « « « « SOB mmm fll elt we Ome 


Now I cannot see how any reasonable calculation can accord to 
/Etna the prodigious circumference of one hundred and eighty miles. 
I subjoin a table of the distances between the different places at the 
foot of the mountain, in round numbers; but it must be observed, 
that as we rather made a tour of the towns and villages at the base 
of Aitna, than of the volcano itself, the extreme point of which often 
lay considerably beyond our course, some extra distance must be 
allowed, which being pretty fairly set off against the turnings and 
windings of the roads, will leave the real circumference of the moun- 
tain as follows :— 






From the Greek Anthology. 








Miles. 
From Catania to the mouth of Cantara . . + - + + 25 
From the mouth of the Cantara to Calatabiano . .- - 3 
Calatabiano to Francavilla . . . +--+ + + «+ + © 


Francavilla to Randazzo ; ; , . »- « 13 





Randazzo to Bronte : : P ; . 5 +4 ae 
Bronte to Aderno 3 P ‘. ‘ ; . ss. 
Aderno to Paterno ‘ ’ : , ; , . 4 
Paterno to Catania. : . . ’ . se 


_->- 


Total ‘ - 92 





Or about ninety-two miles. I confess I am ignorant to what points 
Ricupero carried his limits, when he extended the base to the extra- 
ordinary circuit of one hundred and eighty-three miles. The popu- 
lation of the mountain, including Catania, may be estimated at about 
one hundred and fifty thousand souls. 
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| | FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Hh a ARGENTARIUS. 
Odbx %o@ obrws Epws, & Tis KaArdv Eidos Zyovoay. Kk. T. A. 


i} . Wuen dazzled by an eye, 
; That like a sunbeam blazes, 
| Or when a piteous sigh 
i A glance from Beauty raises ; 
He. This is not Love, although it claim 
The title—'tis scarce worth the name. 
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But if with scarce a trace 
Of beauty’s form of light, 
We gaze upon a face 
And madden at the sight ; 
Oh! this is Love ; though better name 
Would be to call it wasting flame. 
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For though an eye of light, 

And lips of rich carnation, 
Move coxcombs * at the sight 
To lisp their admiration ; 

Yet ‘tis the Sour that must inspire, 

And can alone sustain Love’s fire. 





‘ ’ > f 
* Tovs xpiverr eldos émicrauévous. 
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A DREAM. 
BY THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON, 


Botafogo Bay, Rio de Janeiro, 
March 1835. 


Tue evening was charming; the sun had set; for here at this season, it 
is impossible to think of a walk, ride, or drive, until the sun has made, 
or is about making, that very convenient arrangement. He spared us 
for awhile, however, the beauty of his rays without their intensity ; they 
still enshrined the light and graceful peak of the Cocavada, just glanced 
on the barren rock of the Sugar-Loaf, and darted here and there a vivid 
glow on the luxuriant foliage of the hills on the opposite side. 

We strolled along the margin of the sea until we reached the farther- 
most part of the bay, where it is abruptly terminated by a woody hill: 
here I chose a sequestered seat, and told my young group to proceed on 
their walk, and to call for me on their return. 

From my position I had a lovely glimpse of the entrance into Rio har- 
bour: the light vessels scudding to and fro, the frowning forts, the 
but I find I must check myself when I begin to describe the scenery of 
Rio; although J may never tire of looking at it, my readers may tire of 
hearing about it. 

Suffice it then to say, that on this particular occasion I felt perhaps 
more ardently than usual the effect of the grand, the beautiful, and the 
romantic, which here unite in such exquisite perfection. 

I drew forth my pencil and paper—not to sketch; for I regret to say 
I am not in possession of that interesting art; but—O pardon me, my 
reader! I confess—with blushes I confess—that with the above-named 
instruments I intended to commit—poetry ! 

I glanced my eye, as I was bound to do, ‘ from heaven to earth, from 
earth toheaven:” all was good—all was inspiring. I began to brandish 
my weapon, and without deigning to look at its mechanical process, 
traced— 





Thy gold and purple veil, O Eve! 
Gemmed with diamond dew, 
How gently 





How gently what? rhyme for Eve? leave—reave—weave: well, weave, 
(beginning to nod,) 


How gently do thy fingers weave ! 


Now for dew—I wish poetry had no mechanism in it—a yawn—dew— 
stew—flew— drew—how tiresome! my pencil dropped, my eyelids closed ; 
I just muttered something about ‘“ view, adieu !”—and slept. 

A strain of the softest music swelled on the air; the most fragrant 
odours breathed around. From behind a jutting rock a supernatural 
light burst forth, and a vision appeared. It was a female of far more 
than mortal beauty, grace, and dignity ; she was arranged after the most 
approved fashion of celestial beings; draperies of dazzling white and 
ethereal blue floated like clouds around her; her zone and coronet were 
of starry brightness, her lovely tresses wantoned in the breeze, and be- 
reath her delicate and lightly-sandalled foot, new-born flowers sprang up 
at every step. 





48 A Dream. 





tk For a few minutes I remained conscious of no other sensation than that 
4 Hf | of delight. At length, I recollected it must be a spirit, and that spirits 
at always require to be questioned: I therefore rose from my seat, and with 
a tolerably firm voice exclaimed, “ Celestial visitant! wherefore dost 
Nai thou deign thy presence here? who—what art thou? I conjure thee, 
>” 
Inte speak ! n pi ‘ wi : 
dda bi “ Mortal!” she replied, in a solemn yet entrancing tone, behold the 
HT Muse of Britain!’ At that revered name, I was preparing to throw my- 
t self at her feet, as well as the rocky inequalities of the ground would 
Wy permit, but she prevented me: “ Forbear! kneel not to me! to me, 
Wey mortals kneel no longer. I know your respect, your warm and disin- 
Ha terested affection, and therefore I am come at last - 
tt “ To inspire me?” interrupted I, glowing with hope. 
| “ No, my dear madam,” replied the Muse, “‘ to warn you, to advise 
i you, to give up writing poetry.” I felt indescribably shocked and dis- 
appointed. ‘I did intend,” continued she, “ that for the next ten years, 
at least, you should have surprised and delighted the people over whose 
H oetical regions I am appointed to preside, with sonnets on the moon— 
“a written at sunset—to a daisy—on the death of a pet linnet—to a 
f young lady on entering her teens—beside odes on the births, marriages, 
‘ and deaths of all the distinguished ladies and gentlemen of your day.” 
| * Alas!” I exclaimed pathetically, “ it is almost cruel to reveal to me 
the knowledge of what I might have been. Wherefore, O goddess, am | 
thus forbidden ?” 
* Hush!” she replied, “ dost thou not see who comes? look!” I looked, 
and saw no one but a well-dressed, gentleman-like, and rather handsome 
young man, on horseback. He dismounted within a few paces, took off 
his hat, and advancing with an air of strained courtesy, bowed to the 
Muse, but of me he took no notice. She whispered: “ He is a reviewer ; 
now you will have reasons for my warning, ‘ plenty as blackberries.’ ” 
** I really feel, madam, very sorry,” said he, “ that there should exist 
a necessity for a second conversation on the subject of our last—a sub- 
ject, 1 am aware, so disagreeable to you; but the people murmur more 
than ever, and we have no alternative but that of representing their com- 
plaints to you. I must, therefore, entreat your permission once more to 
| repeat that we are, to our great annoyance, overrun with poetasters 
ve | The productions of young gentlemen and young ladies abound; but as 
| to the rhyming fruitfulness of middle-aged ladies, there really is no end 
of it.” At this unexpected attack on middle-aged ladies, I caught up a 
piece of the Muse’s blue drapery, and in spite of her movements, and the 
efforts of the breeze, I held it firmly before my face during the remainder 
to the interview. “ I venture to assure you, madam,” continued the re- 
' viewer, “that unless you restrain the profusion of your minor gifts, 
poetry itself will not be worth an old song. Only mark of late, under 
the head of correspondence, the space we are forced to dedicate to, ‘ We 
beg to decline the poetry of R. L., O. P., M.N.R.; in short, all the let- 
| ters of the alphabet more than once repeated. The mechanism of your 
| art has become too much practised upon, consequently the difficulty con- 
sists no longer in writing poetry, but in reading it; and if some timely 
| remedy be not applied, the art itself, contrary to the general law of our 
nature, will be destroyed by its own fecundity, lost by its own redun- 
| dance.” ; 
Ti The reviewer paused: the Muse replied, “ Before I venture any obser- § 
ration on the evil you complain of, permit me to ask what remedy you % 
are authorised to propose ?’ 
“The same I hinted at when last I had the honour of seeing you: 
absent yourself for a time altogether ; take your flight into other spheres, 
for you appear to have exhausted every thing in this ; other orbs must be 
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searched for novelty, for not one grain of it remains here. Renovate your 
youth ! ‘rekindle its mighty vigour !’ Alas, madam! when Spenser caress. 
ed you, you were a beautiful child, budding, fresh, and luxuriant in your 
beauty ; and when wooed and won by happy Shakspeare, you had just 
dawned into womanhood ; simple yet rich, natural yet perfect in grace, 
seductive in loveliness, magnificent in power. Then, in riper age, did you 
re-appear to our astonished eyes in the pure majesty of Milton. But 
while we worship these unrivalled stars of our poetical hemisphere, we 
fail not to praise and admire the beautiful constellations which shone out 
after them, and to which have just been added the bright orbs of Byron 
and of Scott. These were your latest efforts ; and now—I would not for 
the world say a rude thing to a lady—we reviewers never do—but I only 
just venture to hint that you are considered un peu passée, which ac- 
counts for your associating so much more than formerly with ladies, 
while the gentlemen stand aloof. The simple and easy expedient I have 
mentioned, a flight in search of renovation to other worlds, will set all to 
rights again.” 

A short pause, during which the muse seemed anxious to suppress her 
emotion, ensued—at length she said, ‘‘ You have, it seems, addressed 
me in the name of your country ; therefore, I do not reply to you indivi- 
dually, nor in your capacity of reviewer. 

** As I have resided long among you, I acknowledge I may have so far 
imbibed your terrestrial nature, as to be affected by your great magician, 
Time ; great both for the purposes of good and evil. He has diffused 
my art, and, consequently, you conceive, has rendered it less precious. 

** By the same reasoning, were I to present you with a Milton and 
Shakspeare even twice in a century, you would begin to desire something 
beyond even a Milton and Shakspeare. 

“1 am aware of the peculiar delicacy of my art; it does not, like 
music or painting, address itself to the senses: its operation is solely on 
the mind’s eye; and the mind that is capable of receiving and enjoying 
the impressions of poetry, is itself of superior stamp; consequently poe- 
try will never please the many, however they may affect pleasure. It 
has been the fashion to admire it, it is now the fashion not to admire it; 
but these vacillations of caprice can never affect my true votaries, either 
those who create, or those who love and enjoy their creation. 

“Conscious of all I had to contend with, I have bestowed upon you 
master-models in some of the various walks of my art. These ‘ angel 
visits have been few and far between,’ and so I intend they shall con- 
tinue. From what sources the next gifted spirit shall concentrate his rays 
of intellectual light, whether he must draw them from worlds unknown, 
or whether he may prove to you, that the moral and physical powers of 
this that you inhabit, are not quite so exhausted for the poet, as you 
imagine, remains for me alone to decide.” And a slight expression of 
irony curled the lip of the Muse. 

“ Although in my poetical garden, I plant with a sparing hand 
the magnificent and sturdy oak, do I not adorn it with the delicate and 
clasping ivy? Is it not surrounded by shrubs and flowers of every scent 
and hue? the modest and perfumed violet droops at your feet, the beau- 
tiful rose courts your glance, the graceful and sweet-scented jessamine 
wreathes around you—are these nothing? are these exquisite gifts of no 
value, because they are showered upon you with a less frugal hand? 
Believe me, they who cannot perceive beauty, or extract fragrance from 
these, are not the best qualified to judge of the more sublime produc. 
tions, to comprehend their utility, and to feel their power. ' 

“‘ There is one question, too, I have to put, whic I would fain have 
avoided; it is as painful for me to ask, as it will probably be for you to 
answer. Among the poets I have inspired and presented to you, from 
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whose lips the precepts of wisdom have flowed in strains of the purest 
harmony, who have strewed flowers over the rugged path of science, 
who have refined and elevated your rude and grovelling natures, who 
have opened your eyes to perceive, and softened your hearts to feel the 
power, the beauty, the goodness, of all that surrounds you—which among 
them-have been rewarded by your gratitude, nourished by your bounty, 
or cheered by your praise? Which is he among you, whose fate you 
would point to as an encouragement to genius ?—the neglected Milton? the 
poverty-stricken author of Hudibras ? the oppressed Savage ? the starving 
Otway? I tell you,” (and indignation crimsoned the brow, and darted 
from the eye of the Muse,) “ I tell you, Britain never yet has bestowed 
a just meed on one of her bards—no, not on one, from the venerable 
Chaucer down to him of the north, whose grave is yet fresh among 
ou. ‘ 
xa The gift of poetry, I acknowledge, is in some measure its own re. 
ward ; they to whom I have imparted it, live in a creation of their own ; 
and the developement of their powers is to them a source of enjoyment, of 
which others can have no conception. The ardent love of fame, and the 
secret certainty of possessing or attaining it, is another treasure of the 
soul which none take from them; but these blessings they receive from 
me—for what have they to thank you? The snares of envy encompass 
them, the snakes of calumny hiss in their path ; their errors, their frail- 
ties, their vices, (if they have any,) are held up as matter of peculiar 
triumph ; their worldly-minded relatives often regard and treat them as 
a species of useless, idle, unnecessary beings. If, in the headlong warmth 
and inexperience of youth, they may have committed some luckless 
scribble, which their maturer reason condemns, the ghost of this thing is 
mercifully made to haunt them through life; the intimate familiarity of 
private intercourse is not with them held sacred ; every careless word is 
noted down to be afterwards thrown to a greedy and malicious public ; 
less, perhaps, with any evil design, than that the retailers may tack 
their own little names to the tail of the comet, within whose vortex they 
have been accidentally drawn. 

* But when death has closed the scene, and when you are quife sure 
that praise and honour can no longer reach the ear, or warm the heart, 
you begin to dole them out; you place the name of your departed poet 
on your list of fame; and you point it out to those who come after, less 
as a model, than as an additional bar to their progress. 

“ The improved education and condition of your women, have of late 
wonderfully brought out their mental powers. There is scarcely any 
walk of literature in which they have not shone during the last half- 
century ; and I venture to pronounce that no country every possessed a 
more beautiful cluster of poetesses than yours does at this moment; they 
are the flowers of my garden—crush them not! affect not to despise 
them—and above all suppress your jealousy: for be assured that in the 
lighter departments of my art, they are much better calculated to excel 
than you are. 

“ There are also some living poets of the other sex among you, rich in 
sentiment and pathos, vivid, delicate, powerful—these are the ripe and 
delicious fruits of my garden. Weeds, indeed, will spring up where the 
soil is rich, but time and good taste quietly and quickly remove them. 
Cultivate then, and enjoy what you possess, and in my own good time I 
may grant one of those magnificent productions, you fancy you require.” 

The reviewer bowed lower than he had yet done, and said, “ We 
thank you, madam.” Then, after a pause, “It is far from becoming, to 
attempt to bandy words and arguments with you, yet I feel a great 
wish to extenuate (for I know I cannot entirely remove) the blame you 
have thrown upon my country, in regard to her treatment of your chil- 
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dren. Recollect, madam, I beseech you, that they are peculiarly re. 
markable as to their unfitness for our every-day-working world; they 
are so deficient in a tact, and common sense, and often so over. 
run with vanity, that it is almost impossible to make them act like com- 
mon mortals in common life. I acknowledge there have been some ex- 
ceptions, and each individual may possess his own shade of exception, 
but as a body this is their general character ; and to this, quite as much 
as to any neglect on our part, is to be attributed their misfortunes. Let 
them look to the example of Goéthe, who possessed that perfect self- 
government which enabled him to keep separate his own world of ro- 
mance and poetry, from the one he himself bond fide inhabited, and where 
the same run of duties and cares were allotted to him, as to the rest of his 
fellow-creatures. 

“One more word as to another charge you have brought against us, 
(the public,) and I have done. The curiosity and interest we express 
concerning the private opinions, conversations, and habits of these gifted 
individuals, prove that they are any thing but indifferent to us; and the 
natural workings of their minds, if displayed with acuteness and fidelity, 
may not only raise them much higher than they otherwise would stand in 
our estimation, but may present to the observer of human nature, a study 
the most important and improving. 

“ No doubt, madam, all that you have said upon the subject of poetry 
is very wise and true ; but as a reviewer, [ am bound to consult the pub- 
lic taste, and therefore ws 

** And therefore,” interrupted the Muse, “ you will do what you can to 
expel poetry from her station in the arts and literature of your country. 
By thus acting, you do your own oflice almost as much injustice as you 
do mine. It is not for you merely to consult and to cater for the public 
taste ; it is your far nobler duty to direct and to control it, to prevent its 
depravation, to raise its standard, and to encourage merit wherever you 
may find it.” 

* True, madam—very true,” replied the reviewer, bowing and retreat- 
ing as fast as possible towards his horse. 

For some minutes after his departure the Muse remained in an attitude 
of deep reflection, which of course I did not presume to disturb: then 
turning to me, she said, in a kind and familiar tone, “ Well, what do you 
think of our interview ?” 

“Madam,” I replied, “there cannot be two opinions on it; but will 
you permit me to ask you a question?” 

“© Ask on.” 

“Is it your intention to follow his suggestion, and for a time to quit 
our globe and traverse other spheres ?” 

**T really have not made up my mind,” said the Muse: “I certainly do 
begin to be as tired of your country, as she can be of me. I have brought 
her subjects for poetry from the extreme east and west, north and south, 
till her appetite has become sickly. Of dramatic poetry I acknowledge 
there is a dearth; or rather, I ought to say, there is a dearth of taste for 
it; if the dramatic taste were good, | am sure there is genius to meet it, 
making allowance for one drawback—the language in which my Shaks- 
peare wrote, exists no longer. But I am wandering from your question ; 
why did you ask it?” 

“‘ Because, madam,” said 1; “ because—” and I coloured and hesitated, 
“because I should very much indeed like to accompany you.” 

The muse started and smiled—I thought, very nearly laughed. “ But 
my faithful votary, have you so soon forgotten the sermon we have just 
had preached to us? recollect your duties and your cares! what would 
your husband and your children say at beholding you taking flight with 
me to wander among the stars?” 
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" i i ll as 
ee doubtlessly,” I replied, “ command over time as we 

Fa ey cies, as in the tales of the East, the events ee 
might be compressed into a few hours or days at the ene 3 “4 
could spare. 0 Muse, deny me not? Only imagine me fraug : - “ e 
stupendous knowledge of other worlds and of other natures A. * 0 - 
alighting, as a superior and highly favoured being, among my te eal = 
tals, pouring forth the sublime secrets of the universe in torrents - 
passioned eloquence or unpremeditated verse ! ss ieeatt 

I paused in the midst of my enthusiasm ; another idea presented 1 
“ And was there not something said—yes, surely there was—of a ——— 
of youth? Conceive my enjoyment! I would gather a beauty a 
a grace from every. star I passed, and leave a year behind me. — “ i y 
evil I foresee likely to result from this glorious achievement, 1s, _ “0 
genuity would be racked for the invention of effective wings, and that the 
air for a time might be darkened by clouds of elderly ladies ; but, — 
ported by your power, and in search only of physical renovation, they 
would but rise to fall. O Muse, deny me not!” _ 

Just at this moment, and while she was bestowing upon me the most 
encouraging look, I felt a smart slap on my cheek. The Muse began to 
fade from my view ; she waved her hand, but whether as an invitation or 
as an adieu I could not make out. Another tap, and merry laughter rang 
in my ears. I awoke; my children encircled me, the stars were spark- 
ling above me, and the moon was just peeping from behind the Sugar-loaf; 
but I positively did not descend in spirit again to earth, my duties, 
cares, and middle age, until I had fairly exchanged the moon for my 
drawing-room lamp, and the stars for my cups and —_ —e 





TO BEAUTY. 


Sprrit of all that is divine on earth! 

Sole chastening essence of Creation’s mould ;— 

Whate’er thy form, where’er thy charms unfold, 
Or at pale eve, or at the morning’s birth, 

Whether thou ’rt thron’d in rich monarchal worth, 

Or in that spiritual balaxy of old, 

The forest-nymphs who danc’d upon the wold, 
Or chas’d the flying streams with kindred mirth, 
Thee do I worship only !—but when thou, 

Sublim’d in sweet conception, art enshrin’d 
In the fair temple of Ione’s brow, 

The living image of her deathless mind— 

Oh! then my faltering accents whisper, how 
For my heart’s peace, to thee, I would be blind. — 
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THE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY:.' 


Ir will be seen by our extracts in the former paper, from the “ Revolt of 
Islam,” that Shelley, although full of fervor and strength, and in some 
of his isolated picturings approaching sublimity itself, possessed not that 
sustained regularity of judgment necessary to the execution of a great 
poem. It is the highest perfection of genius whén conception and exe- 
cution are equally balanced; or, in other words, when the creative 
faculty can give a full development, as well as ajust and harmonious 
proportion, to each object of.its creation. In the “ Revolt of Islam,” 
this perfection does not exist: the machinery of that poem being irre- 
gular and without art; the hero and heroine phantasmal—purely imagi- 
native—therefore drawing but little on human sympathies; and the 
scenes in which they move, although in the fullest sense of the term poe- 
tical, being so indistinctly or so extravagantly wrought up, as to afford a 
golden opportunity for ill-natured or cold-hearted criticism to throw a 
blight over the whole. As we pursue this examination, we shall find 
that the distinguishing feature of Shelley’s mind was, in its purest ab- 
straction, the imaginative power. In him, this power never Bs never 
wearied, and was always original: it is the cause both of his excellencies 
and his errors ; for like the magician who forgets to draw round him an 
enchanted circle, before invoking the beings of another world, so little 
does Shelley in its exercise attend to the circumscribed limitations and 
distinctions of judgment, that he is borne away, as it were, by the very 
phantoms he calls up. 

This remark is applicable to the “ Cenci,” a tragedy in five acts, 
one of the three dramas (the other two being entitled “ Prometheus 
Unbound” and “ Hellas”) which Shelley has left behind. A_ restless 
desire to touch on fearful and forbidden things, or in the words of a 
reviewer applied to Cyril Tourneur, a dramatist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ‘* to play with atheism and dally with incest,” seems to have im- 
pelled the young poet to take up with a subject, which his warmest ad- 
mirers must admit to have been ill-chosen. It is true that, in the treat- 
ment of this terrible design, he has shown a delicacy of feeling, of which 
the author of “ Titus Andronicus,” to this day received and read by 
many as one of Shakspeare’s own tragedies, shows an exemplary want: 
it is true that he has thrown over the character of Beatrice a halo of 
spiritual innocence, which, in spite of the crime she is driven to commit, 
that crime, which 

Like a ghost is shrouded and folded up 
In its own formless horror, 


excites every gentler sympathy in her behalf; but even if the subject of 
the tragedy were not in itself objectionable, it contains other errors of 
judgment which cannot be passed over. ‘The delineation of the horrors 
of an (Edipus, or a Medea, is not the model to be adopted by modern 
dramatists. In proportion as public taste is refined, the deformities of 
the ancient drama, including those of most of the English dramatists in 
the seventeenth century, grow more and more git Humanity 
shudders at the display of unnatural passions; and it would be mon- 
strous to suppose that the “ Vittoria Corobona” of John Webster, or 
the “ Woman, Beware of Woman,” of Middleton, and many others we 


' Concluded from vol, xiii. p. 582. 
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might mention, would be any more tolerated on the English stage in 
these days, than a sanguinary combat of gladiators in the days of ou 
less brutalized, but yet unpolished, ancestors. ke ; 

The “ Cenci,” however, is by no means deficient in merit: Its chief ex- 
cellence lies in the characters of Beatrice, Camillo, Lucretia, and Ber- 
nardo; the three last showing more touches of human feeling’ than is 
generally to be met with in Shelley’s writings. The “ Cenci himself is 
a most loathsome wretch, with not even the reluctant humanity of a Lady 
Macbeth to throw a light on his dark features. The other characters, 
viz. Giacomo, Orsino, and Savella, are faulty, ill-sustained, and unna- 
tural; there is a cold profligacy in Orsino, which is quite hateful. 
Olimpio and Marzio, too, are most ordinary cut-throats. ! 

Shelley has chosen two subjects more congenial to his exalted imagi- 
nation, and much more susceptible of poetic grandeur, than the bare 
exposure of unnatural passions in his “ Prometheus Unbound” and 
“Hellas.” It was a daring attempt for an English poet to seek to re- 
place, in a comparatively feeble language, the finest perhaps of the 
dramas of Zschylus: yet of all modern bards, Shelley was most qualified 
for the task. There is a real resemblance in our poet’s genius to that of 
#schylus: both were ardent and enthusiastic ; possessed of that glorious 
elevation of fancy which revels in the sublimest conceptions: both were 
perfect masters of their native language in all its varied and most vivid 
expressions: their faults also may be said to resemble each other ; for if 
ZEschylus, as he has been represented, be wild, irregular, and frequently 
fantastic, relying too much on the impulses of imagination, to the neglect 
of judgment—if he be rude, inartificial, and even inconsistent in his plots, 
the same may with truth be said of Shelley, and in no one instance more 
than in the drama before us. 

But who was Prometheus? Was he, as Horace has imagined, the 
boldest of the sons of Evil? the thief who stole immortal fire from his 
divine associates for the worst purposes? the heathen Satan, who, by one 
daring offence against the purity of heaven, entailed a legacy of sorrow 
and disease on mankind? or was he in truth, as Byron has addressed 
him, the moral regenerator of the human race ? 


Whose godlike crime was to be kind, 
To render with his precepts less 
The sum of human wretchedness, 
And strengthen them with his own mind ; 


thus following up the grander conception of schylus, in his “ Prome- 
theus vinctus,” who felt for the fallen hero, and, heathen as he was, hated 
his insulting vanquisher. The latter picture is the true one : Satan and 
Prometheus are both sublimely shadowed forth, but that sublimity is 
distinct, peculiar, and may not be blended: for what was Jupiter but a 
tyrant, who gave himself up to every evil passion, and scrupled at 
no injury or injustice? And it is this picture of a dark and vicious 
mighty being, who owes his visionary existence to heathen conception, 
and is sullied by every human frailty, that must ever be borne in mind. 

It may be necessary to give a brief outline of the plot which formed 
the drama of Aischylus, and we cannot do better than by quoting his 
own vivid description. Speaking of the occupations of Jupiter imme- 
diately after ascending the throne of his father Satan, he says :— 
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Which may thus be literally translated :— 


Man’s miserable lot 
Jove held in no regard, but wish'd to kill 
And re-create afresh the human race !— 
None save myself opposed his cruel will ; 
But I was daring, and drew mortals forth 
From falling into Hades’ dark profound ! 
Wherefore, with wrongs disastrous to endure 
And terrible to witness—I am crush’d to Earth ! 
Denied that mercy, I afforded man! 


A perpetual and dreadful punishment—for chained to a rock by fetters 
which may not be burnt, the mighty heart of Prometheus is ever gnawed 
ed a vulture, without the possibility of his finding relief in 

eath ! 

It was to follow up this tale that Shelley devoted the full powers of his 
creative mind. Unknown to himself, but not unfelt, an allegory, which 
it will be our pains to illustrate, has developed itself under his pen. 
ea first act of the ‘* Prometheus Unbound” opens magnificently, 
thus :— 


ACT I, 


(Scent—A ravine of icy rocks in the Indian Caucasus—Prometheus is discovered 
bound —Panthea and Ione are seated at his feet— During the scene, morning slowly 
breaks.) 


PROMETHEUS. 
Monarch of gods, and demons, and all spirits 
But One, who throng those bright and rolling worlds 
Which Thou and I alone of living things 
Behold with sleepless eyes!—regard this Earth, 
Made multitudinous with thy slaves, whom thou 
Requitest for knee-worship, prayer, and praise, 
With fear and self-contempt, and barren hoje ! 
Whilst me, who am thy foe, eyeless in hate 
Hast thou made reign and triumph, to thy scorn, 
O’er mine own misery, and thy vain revenge ! 
* ° * - . 


And yet to me welcome is day and night, 
Whether one breaks the boar frost of the morn, 
Or starry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 
The leaden-colour’d East, for then they lead 
The wingless, crawling hours, one among whom 
Shall drag thee, cruel king, to kiss the blood 
From these pale feet, which then might trample thee, 
If they disdain’d not such a prostrate slave ! 
Disdain—ah ! no!—I pity thee. 

The curse 
Once breathed on thee, I would recall— Ye mountains, 
Whose many-voiced Echoes, through the mist 
Of cataracts flung the thunder of that curse! 
Ye icy springs stagnant with wrinkling frost 
Which vibrated to hear me! Thou serenest Air 
Through which the sun walks burning without beams! 
And ye swift Whirlwinds, who on poised wings 
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Hung mute and moveless o'er yon hush’d abyss, 

As thunder louder than your own, made reck 

The orbed world! If then my words had power : 
What was that curse? for ye all heard me speak ! 


What was that curse? What was that awful whisper which a pros- 
trate prisoner could fling with all its untold terror on his shrinking 
oppressor? The mountains to whom Prometheus addresses himself dare 
not answer—the elements shrink from its repetition—Earth herself, in the 
recollection of what she has lost, and of what she suffers in the martyr- 
dom of her benevolent protector, shudders, and for awhile is silent. 

But the fallen hero (and let it be remarked, that in personifying Earth 
Shelley imitates the example of Z®schylus, in his character of Oceanus,) 
again addresses her :— 


\ enerable mother, 
All else who live and suffer take from thee 
Some comfort :-—flowers, and fruits, and happy sounds, 
And love, though fleeting :—these may not be mine. 
But mine own words I pray deny me not 
The curse is at length repeated ; but so terrible is its nature, that even 
the persecuted Titan relents. The following is in Shelley's best style :— 
P ROMETHEUS. 
Were these my words, ob parent ’ 


kb Lmi tie 
ihey were thine ' 


P ROMETHEUS. 
It doth repent me ’—words are quick and vain, 
. - . . . : . . 
Grief for a while is blind, and so was mine,— 
I wish no living thing te suffer pain ! 


Earte. 
Misery! oh misery to me, 
That Jove at length should vanquish thee? 
W aul, howl aloud—Land and Se a, 
The Earth’s rent heart shall answer ye! 
How! Spirits of the living and the dead! 
Your refuge, your defence lies fallen and vanquished ! 


First Ecnro, 
Lies fallen and vanguished— 


Seconp Leno. 
Fallen and vanquished | 


We have gone thus far into the drama, to show the terrible punish- 
ment of the Titan. We shall presently see the fortitude with which he 
sustains it. Calm and unflinching in all his solitary tortures, with au 
eye still fixed on the beautiful, and a bosom, whose emotions are for 
ever pure and benevolent— watched and tended by two lovely spirits, the 
types ot Constancy and Fidelity,—have we not a ‘beautiful image of the 
Genius of Liberty itself, chained in adamantine links, and ever persecuted 
by a vulturous oppression, yet unvanquished in its enduring and patient 
immortality. Here then is the true allegory of Prometheus: it is a pic- 
ture under ideal characters, of Freedom overborne for awhile by Tyranny 
with all the elements of nature weeping and wailing for her fall. — is 

But the measure of the Titan’s sufferings is not vet full. Mercury, the 
messenger of Jove, approaches, conducting the Furies, who have pre- 








The ve wets of P. recy Bysshe Nhelley. 
pared themselves with tentold tortures: Shelley has nobly improved on 
«Eschylus, who drew Mercury as a pampered and insulting minion. 


Merecv ey. 
Awtul sufferer ' 


IS- To thee unwilling, most unwillingly 

ng I come, by the great Fathers will driven down, 
ire lo execute a doom of new revenge, 

he Be it not so * ° 

ne ° Bend down thy soul in prav’ 
re end cae nthy soui in pray r. 


> 

na hl van! tal » 2097) “> ne fane 
And hke a supplant in some goryeous fane, 
Let the will kneel within thy haughty heart! 


s,) PRoMETHEVS, 
. + 7 . > 
Let others flatter crime where it sits thron’¢ 
In brief Omnipotence—secure are they: 
But b ark the be l-hounds clamc ur’ 
Mereury. 
Oh! that we might be spar’d. I to inflict, 
And thou to suffer! once more answer me; 
| 1 knew st not the period of Jove'’s power! 
en PROMETHETS. 
— 1 know but this, that it must come ' 
Merrevury. 
Alas’ 
Thou canst not count thy future years of pain | 
PROMETHEUS. 
Chey last while Jove must reign—nor more, nor less, 
Do | desire or tear’ 
Mercury. 
Yet pause and plunge 
Into Eternitv, where recorded lime, 
bLven all that we imagine, age on age, 
Seems but a poimt—and the reluctant mind 
Flags weanly in its unending flight! 
ill it sink dizzy, blind, lost, shelterless ;— 
Perchance it hath not number d half the vears, 
W hich thou must spend in torture! 
P ROMETHEUS. 
Perchance no thought can count them, vet they pass! 
Mercury. 
If thou might’st dwell among the gods the while, 
Lapp’d in voluptuous joy. 
PrRomerTuevs. 
I would not quit 
h This bleak ravine, these unrepentant pains! 
he Mercury. 
au Alas! 1 wonder at and pity thee° 
or PaometTusus. 
he Pity the self-despising slaves of Heaven, 
he Not me—within whose mind sits peace serene, 
ed As light as in the sun, thron’d ;—how vain this talk ! 
nt Call up the fiends! 
Ceo — eaee . . — " 
rhe hour of torture has now reached the Titan: all that it is frightful 
iv, : : " ; : 
. to conceive, and terrible to suffer; all of external and internal terror, 
which preys so bitterly as well on body as on mind, are now heaped on 
ie ; = 


the immortal philanthropist. It is such sufferings as these that Liberty 
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in a state of enthralment has to undergo. To chain the body is nothing, 
unless the mind be chained with it; and it is only by addressing the 
mind through the darkened medium of external terrors, that the triumph 
over Liberty is to be consummated. In this trial an exalted imagination 
exerts its purest influence. The prisoner, who bodies shapes and scenes 
out of his dungeon’s dark obscurity, has gone far to make captivity en- 
durable. Relying on the gentle impulses of imagination, and peopling 
his solitude with a thousand forms of Love and Pity, he may calmly re- 
sign himself to his fate. Shelley gave a full developement to this self. 
sustaining power, when he makes purer Spirits throng from the “* world- 
surrounding ether,’’ to console the Titan after the Furies departure. 
Look at the two following pictures ; for fierce, fiend-like hatred on one 
side, and tender, spiritualized melancholy, which is not, however, with- 
out a certain under-current of consolation, on the other; they are un- 
rivalled. 
ist. 
Fury. 
Tear the veil! 
Anorner Fury. 
It is torn! 
Cuorvs. 
The pale stars of the morn 
Shine on a misery dire to be borne. 
Dost thou faint, mighty Titan? we laugh thee to scorn. 
bal * * * = 
Joy! joy! joy! 
For the future is dark, and the present is spread, 
Like a pillow of thorns for thy slumberless head! 


* * * . . 
* * * . * 
2nd. 


Sixtu Sprrir. 
Ah! sister!—Desolation is a delicate thing : 
It walks not on the earth, it floats not on the air, 
But treads with silent foctstep, and fans with silent wing 
The tender hopes, which in their hearts, the best and gentlest bear.” 


We must really pause here. We have said that of all modern poets, 
Shelley was best adapted to replace the lost drama of Aschylus, but we 
are not blind to the faults of the drama he has given us. As far, indeed, 
as our quotations have gone, it is grand, well-sustained, even, to a cer- 
tain degree, sublime, but when the tortures of Jove have wasted them- 
selves, an hour of calm melancholy precedes the advent of the hero, 
Hercules, who is to rescue Freedom from its chains; instead of con- 
demning and simplifying, Shelley has drawn his “Prometheus unbound” 
to a tedious length, introducing a monstrous shadow, called Demogorgon, 
and soaring farther than reason or truth can follow into the regions of 
phantasy. Yet are there other parts of real beauty in the Prometheus of 
Shelley,—as a drama, and in this remark we also include his “ Hellas,” 
whose subject and style is nearly similar, it is a failure; but, as a wild, 
unconnected, ideal poem, developing, with a master’s hand, the most 
precious stores of the English language, it will be read by posterity, 
ages hence, with wonder and admiration. 

Of Shelley’s remaining poems, (we shall approach his minor ones pre- 
sently,) there is great merit in his ‘ Julian and Maddalo,” an ideal con- 
versation between himself and Lord Byron; and in his “ Rosalind and 
Helen,” a modern eclogue, as he terms it, both of which we recommend 
to our readers, as containing touches of true feeling. 


We have reserved the gem of our review, (Shelley’s “ Episychidion,” 
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however, or “ Address to Lady Emilia V-————,” visionary though it be, 
must not be forgotten) viz. ‘* Adonais,” to the last. This latter poem is 
a chef da@uvre, to be read by every one, who has a soul for those sweet 
fancies which form the “ half-deity” of man’s mixed creation, without 
intense emotion. It is truly delightful to have now approached the open 
ground of our criticism. Leaving behind its errors, and failings, its 
mysteries, and its shadows, we may now contemplate Shelley's imagina- 
tion in its purest etheriality ; and, can we but invoke one throb of sym- 
pathy in his behalf, or, to use his own words, “ plead successtully against 
oblivion for his fame,” our labour will not have been in vain. 

The ‘ Adonais” is an Elegy, as its author is pleased to term it, on the 
death of John Keats, whose fate is but too well known, With what 
propriety might not this Elegy have been prefaced by those overpowering 
lines of Virgil :— 

Ileu miserande puer! si qua fata aspera rumpas 
Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date hilia plenis ; 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere :?’— phos 


at whose hearing the bereaved Octavia fell fainting to the earth. Listen, 
however, with what a burst of true affection ** Adonais” begins :-— 


Ze 
I weep for Adonais—he is dead ! 
Oh! weep for Adonais! tho’ our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head! 
And thou, sad Hour, selected frem all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers 
And teach them thine own sorrow ; say with me, 
Died Adonais,—till the Future dares — 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 


An echo and a voice unto eternity ! 
* * - _ + ” 


ae 
Oh! weep for Adonais—he is dead ! 
Wake, melancholy mother, wake and weep ! 
Yet, wherefore '—quenc h within their burning bed 
Thy fiery tears, and let thy fond heart keep 
Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep, 
For he is gone where all things wise and fair 
Descend, 


Yes! he is gone—the observed of all observers, the sensitive, the pure, 
the intellecual Adonais is gone for ever—‘the youngest, dearest one of 
Karth has perished.” 

The nursling of her widowhood, who grew 

Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished, 

And fed with true love-tears instead of dew ! 


What exquisite pathos! What depth, and tenderness, and classic chas- 
tity of feeling! But who cropped that flower? Was it the winds of 
heaven, Whose unenvied, though duteous task, wasted the lilies’ odours 
before corruption had marked it for its own—before age had sapped 
its delicate petals—betfore misfortune had snapped its stem :—thereby [. 


queathing its freshness to air, and its sweetness to the ambient beauty of 
nature—a death it is true, but a life in death—a spiritual transfusion into 
the vast Spirit of all! Oh, no!—oh, no! It was not the winds of hea- 
ven: the swilt-destroying ‘north— the more gentle west, the spicy south, 
or even the “leaden 


0 


autumnal breeze, but man, miserable man—w ho 


* Plumbeus Auster! 
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stamped his iron foot in.the plenitude of arrogant imbecility on that 
flower,—who destroyed the “ noblest of Creation’s works”—who, “ mur- 
derer as he was, spoke daggers, but used none”—who wreaked an unpro- 
voked vengeance, and gathered his unhallowed harvest into 


That high capitol, where kingly Death 
Keeps his pale court in many-hued decay ! 


Alas! poor Adonais—he will awake no more on earth, though all his 
race are mourners—though intellectual beauty goes into weeds—though 
fancy wreathes her wand with uncreative cypress—though virtue drops 
her white robe for the sad livery of “ one who refuses to be comforted” — 
though thoughts sit mute and vacant, alas! he will awake no more on 


earth. 
i4. 

All he had low’d, and moulded into thought 
From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 
Wet with the tears that should adorn the ground, 
Dimm’d the aerial eyes which kindle day,— 
Afar the melancholy thunder moan’d, 
Pale ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 


15. 

Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his remember’d lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 

Or amorous birds perch’d on the young green spray, 

Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day :— 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 

Than those for whose disdain she pined away 

Into a shadow of all sounds :—a drear , 
Murmur between their songs is ali the woodmen hear ! 


16. 
Grief made the young spring wild, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if the autumn were, 
And they dead leaves. 


And are not these sad, and silent thoughts—which make a mockery of 
lite, and hope, and joy—like dead leaves, that the whirlwind of affliction 
bears from the mind’s neglected branches, at its mercy, and its will, and 
does not the loss of ‘so dear a head,” (the literal translation of a Ro- 
man's* most affectionate tribute to his friend and patron,) change in a 
brief moment the sunny aspect of spring, to the frowns, and chills, and 
changes of autumn? Is there no truth, as beautiful as it is natural, in 
this and the foregoing images? Away, ye pedantic critics, who have 
established some Dagon of poetry, at whose feet not to fall down and 
worship, is to be heretical, and therefore damned ;—away! ye arrogant 
verse-definers—ye mere mechanics of criticism—who dare to refuse the 
meed of genius to Shelley :—we could meet you with your own weapons, 
with the plummet and the line, the compass and the square, and prove 
in your own lists that the ill-fated Percy—the spiritual Alastor, was a 
a poet in the fullest and freest sense of the term. But proceed we to the 
next stanza, the latter portion of which is almost sublime. 


hy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale, 
Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain ; 


lam cari capitis. 
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Not so the eagle,—who like thee could scale 

Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 

His mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 

Soaring and screaming round his ravish'd nest, 

As Albion wails for thee: the curse of Cain 

Light on his head w ho pierced thy innocent breast, 
And scar’d the angel soul that was its ear thly guest ! 


Reader! we must be calm; there is that in “ Adonais” which almosy 
makes us forget our office: there is that which bears us far away into the 
heaven of heavens of poetry—there is that which is as a voice, and a spell 
in the solitude of our heart, to re-people, and re-kindle it again ! 

How many of the most promising of England's bards have died young. 
There was Lycidas, the sweet Lycidas of Milton, “ who knew so well to 
build the lofty rhnyme:” a very Hyacinth he must have been to have 
drawn tears from the Phoebus of poetry! but we shall return to him. 
There was Chatterton—the original, and daring, and Shakspearian 
* charity-boy /” the wondrous, self-gifted enchanter, who created poetry 
out of parchment, and called beauteous spirits from antiquity to preside 
over their own apparently coeval relics !—relics, which in the fullness of 
his imitative success he alone had constructed and inscribed: but whom 
poverty, that cause of all crime and all despair—poisoned. There was 
Kirke White, less daring, less original, but equally sweet in thought, and 
even purer in fancy, on whom that same poverty, feeding “ like a vulture 
fretted to decay,” and laid dead at last, like an overwearied bird, in the 
bosom of that intellectual nest, which he never would desert! and lastly, 
there was ‘* Adonais,” the sensitive Keats, who might have prospered, 
though his birth was humble, and his means straitened, had not an enmity, 
as gratuitous as it was wanton, as cruel in act as it was malignant in 
spirit, met, and tore, and trampled him to the earth! 

But are either of these poets dead ?—to be extinct, to have vanished 
utterly and for ever, without a trace on the memory of those who knew 
us, is to die, in the term’s darkest application. ‘The body, indeed, like a 
‘worn-out machine,” may “rot, perish, and pass away,” but there is a 
spirit of loveliness yet breathing in the works of all these young poets. 
And who, ideal and eloquent as he was, could have better given life to 
that loveliness in the lamented Adonais—who could have more truly felt 
and entered into those deep emotions, those thrilling sympathies—those 
‘‘beauty-winged” thoughts so peculiar to the poetic temperament, than 
the spiritual Alastor? hear in what a sublime climax he proclaims, that 
the spark quenched on earth is “ but bequeathed unquenchably to the 
future :"— 


39, 
Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep ! 
He hath awakened from the dream of life— 
Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings. We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel ; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay ! 


40, 
He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 
Envy, and calumny, and hate, and pain, 
And that unrest, which men miscall delight 
Can touch him not, and torture not again : 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
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He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey ir vain, 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn 
r : 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn : 


« Adonais” should, strictly speaking, be termed a “ Monody.” We 
have but few monodies in our language: that of Milton, on the death of 
Lycidas, has been considered the finest. Byron and Coleridge have 
each devoted a most feeling one, the former to Sheridan and the latter 
to Chatterton. The monody of “ Adonais,” if it does not excel, has, in 
our opinion, fully equalled Milton’s: it pleases us better than that of 
Byron; and did we not feel a little prejudiced in the matter, (for who 
does not adore S. T. Coleridge?) we should give it the palm over even 
his. There is a remarkable concentration of feeling in “ Adonais.” All 
the images it contains have one object—all that is pure and etherial—all 
that beautifies or dignifies humanity is heaped, and who will call it an 
“inane munus,” on that object. Shelley wrote, as he felt, intensely. 
No one else could have drawn so many intellectual treasures to such a task. 
Ordinary images, or as unpoetic people are apt to term them, “ beautiful 
ideas,” might have occurred to an uncreative, though sensitive, mind: 
those ideas might have been feelingly and harmoniously expressed ; but 
like the deathless lament of Lycidas, we find the sublime and beautiful, 
the exalted, the picturesque, and the pathetic, breathing in every line 
of “ Adonais.” To conclude, this monody has all the essentials of, and 
is, in fact, a perfect poem: its pathos being deep and unaffected—its ima- 
ginative beauty never overstepping nature: and that great blot in Shel- 
ley’s writings, the want of a judicious unity of design, to which every 
portion of the poem should be subordinate, being here, from the nature of 
the subject, supplied. It is a noble monody: and had the author of 
* Adonais”’ written nothing else, is of itself enough to “ plead against 
Oblivion for his name.” 

Many of Shelley’s minor poems are exquisite. His imagination, when- 
ever concentered and subdued to the level of the subject, works wonders. 
We shall consider these poems under two heads: arranging under the 
first, all those that are descriptive or ideal: under the second, all those 
that have reference to the poet’s own feelings, whether domestic or other- 
wise. The character of a poet is generally developed in his shorter com- 
positions: they fall, as it were, like poetic gems from his heart. In a 
larger and more exalted attempt, such as an epic or a drama, there must 
be much art employed, and thus a laboured, acquired, or even factitious 
emotion may be worked out; but in a small domestic tribute, if the 
feeling be not real, the piece becomes cumbrous and overstrained. Of 
those pieces in which fancy and description are beautifully blended, 
Shelley's ‘‘ Sensitive Plant” is deserving of most notice. There is, in- 
deed, nothing in the English language of the sort to surpass this poem. 
It may be called a perfect picture, displaying two views: on one side, the 
fairy-like vista of enchanting scenes and illusions, where light, and love, 
and beauty have taken up their abode, like one of Howard’s gorgeous 
Hesperides ; on the other, a weedy, unprofitable wilderness, where thorns, 
and briars, and darnels flourish in unseemly luxuriance: the contrast is 
touchingly effective. 

* There was a power in this sweet place—an Eve in this garden,” 
says Shelley, in commencing the second part of the poem. The garden— 
the temple of beauty, which, in the first part, he so beautifully depic- 
tured, was not complete without a presiding goddess ;—a thing of love- 
liness to harmonize with the scene—a thing of life to humanize it. And 
why—O! spiritual Alastor, did you not more frequently give life and 
being to your creations? All the world would then have clasped you to 
their hearts! Yours was the imagining power of Milton! You might 
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have united sublimity and beauty in indissoluble links—you might have 
risen high, till you became a fixed star in the poetic atmosphere. But 
you panted after a meed of fame which you never could attain! You 
“engers a chaplet of sunbeams to one of earthly laurel—you would 
lave wetherialized your poetry till it became like the language of our first 
parents in Eden! But you ought to have remembered that man is fallen 
now ; and in ministering to his purer emotions, you should have taken 
into account the mortal medium through which they are addressed ! 

The Eve of this garden has gone to tend her flowers: have Cowper o1 
Wordsworth any thing of simpler feeling than this ? 


‘“* She lifted their heads with her tender hands, 
And sustain'd them with rods and ozier bands ; 
If the flowers bad been her own infants, she 
Could never have nursed them more tenderly ! 


And all killing insects, and gnawing worms, 
And things ot obscene, unlovely forms, 

She bore in a basket of Indian woot, 

Into the rough woods far aloot! 


In a basket, of grapes and wild flowers full, 
The freshest her gentle hands could pull, 

For the poor banished insects, whose intent, 
Altho’ they did ill, was innocent !”’ 


But the maiden, the presiding goddess of the garden, died—and then 
what a change !—the flowers faded and fell—hour after hour they pe- 
rished and passed away. The change is absolutely affecting: weeds of 
rank savour choked up what remained of bloom and beauty—the winds 
of heaven whistled over wasting piles of vegetable corruption :—the sen- 
sitive plant was the last to go, for although its beauty was lopped off, 
its freshness blighted, starved to mildew, its leaves borne by the whirl- 
wind far away, it yet collected its sap slowly into its struggling heart, 
until winter came—when the sensitive plant sunk down into the fate of 
its companions! At the conclusion, by way of moral, we have some 
remarkable stanzas, two of which we quote; the whole poem is a beau- 
tiful allegory. 


‘« It is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant, if one considers it, 
To own that death itself must be, 
Like all the rest, a mockery! 


That garden sweet, that lady fair, 

And all sweet shapes and odours there, 

In truth have never pass’d away, 

‘Tis we—'tis ours are changed :—not they ! 


While on this part of our subject, we may also mention Shelley's 
« Odes to the West Wind,”—to “ a Cloud,” and * to a Skylark,’ —from 
the latter of which, from its resemblance to Wordsworth, we are tempted 
to make a brief extract; the two former, and particularly the first, are 
splendid compositions. 


To a SKYLARK. 


‘* Hail to thee! blithe Spirit 
Bird thou never wert! 
That from Heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart, 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art! 
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Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chaunt, 
Match'd with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt— 
A thing wherein we feel, there is some hidden want ! 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains, 
What shapes of sky or plain, 
What love of thine own kind! what ignorance of pain! 


. . * - * 
Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem, 
Things more true and deep, 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ! 


We look before and after 
And pine for what is not, 
Our sincerest laughter, 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought ! 


Yet if we could scorn, 
Hate, and pride, and fear! 
If we were things born ° 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near ?” 


Of those compositions which are purely descriptive, the well-known 
stanzas to the “ Medusa of Leonardo da Vinci,” may be considered the 
finest, and there is also great merit in a small poem, called the “ Fugi- 
tives.” As we have before remarked, Shelley possessed no ordinary power 
of description: but like a glimpse of blue sky in the drift of a tempest, it 
is unfrequent and overclouded. Into one stanza he will perhaps throw 
volumes of the picturesque ; and there leave it, while in twenty follow- 
ing he soars far away into ideality: and it is this power of sudden con- 
centration, without gradual developement, which more than any other 
destroys the unity of his poems. 

We — the conclusion of our task. It remains to examine those 
poems which have immediate reference to Shelley’s own feelings. They 
are few in number; no one was less selfish than the author of “ Alastor ;” 
of all his works there are scarcely a dozen that come under the present 
head, What a contrast between him and the author of ** Childe Harold!” 
while the one drew all his poetry from the heart of Nature, whence the 
freshest and deepest impulses are for ever springing ; the other, like the 
hungry pelican, fed on himself! While the one hunted through error 
and suffering, the ghost of an ideal Freedom, whose coming was to be 
an intellectual millennium to the world; the other brooded morbidly 
over his own imaginary wrongs—pursued his own reckless and solitary 
course—and if Nature was a et to his fervid imagination, it was 
only as imparting fresh feeling, or fresh food to his insatiable love of 
self. The constitution of Shelley’s mind forbade him to be selfish: it 
was adapted for affection and friendship—it taught him to love all things, 
to cherish all things—or, as he beautifully says, in his “ Ode to intellec- 
tual Beauty :” 
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The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


t vow'd that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine:—have I not kept the vow ? 
With beating heart, and straining eyes even now 
J call the phantoms of a thousand hours, 


Each from his voiceless grave. 
* e ° * * 


They know that never joy illumin'd my brow, 
Unlink'd with hope that thou would’st free 
This world from its dark slavery ! 


It is manifest that such a mind must have had its moments of deep 
despondency. Variable and sensitive, it must have ever oscillated from 
excitement to exhaustion. Ardent and enthusiastic, it must have stum- 
bled and tottered under every disappointment. Yet we have but two 
pieces, in which a dejected mood is suffered to display itself—the first in 
some stanzas “ written near Naples,” part of which we quote :— 


Alas! I have nor hope, nor health, 
Nor peace within, nor calm around, 
Nor that contempt surpassing wealth, 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crown'd—- 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others | see whom these surround— 
Smiling, who live, and call life pleasure : 
To me that cup is dealt in quite another measure ! 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are : 
I could lie down like a tir’d child, 
And weep away this life of care, 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 
Till death, like sleep, might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony ‘ 


And the second is headed “‘ Mutability,” a beautiful little piece. 

Shelley has been called an atheist: the public still deem him one :—it 
is a hard name. Hume wrote laboured essays, to prove by dogmas, the 
absurdity of—truth! Voltaire sneered at mankind—until, having de- 
prived them of all divinity here, and of all hope hereafter, he would have 
reduced them to a level with—monkeys. Gibbon was a_ philosophic 
sceptic, who implied by witty sarcasm rather than gave direct utterance 
to what he felt. Byron was a poetic sceptic, who could be as pure as a 
Madonna, and as satanic as Lucifer himself, when it suited him: yet who 
will call Gibbon, or Byron, or Voltaire, or even Hume, atheists? The 
term is still more misapplied in the instance of Shelley—atheism is folly: 
‘‘ The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God:” atheism is ignorance, 
a low, brutified, vulgar ignorance, like that of such a mind as C "8. 
Again, athéism implies an arrogant, blind independence: it sees no 
beauty, no love, no divinity—it is swayed by passion and the grossest 
sensuality: it has no eyes for nature, no tenderness for man—no thirst for 
knowledge, no sympathy for aught save its wretched self! One un- 
quenchable feeling prevails throughout the writings of Shelley, that of 
love in its most refined ideality! Wherever this love points—whether to 
nature, or truth, or intellectual beauty—we care not. To worship the 
attributes—the choicest attributes of divinity, is to worship divinity 
itself: is Shelley then an atheist ? 

We have now gone through our task—to us it has been one of much 
pleasure. Whatever may be his faults, Shelley was undoubtedly a real 
Sept. 1835.—voL. X1V.—NO. LIII. F 
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poet :—his originality is unquestioned—his imagination is of the highest 
class: and we have no hesitation in repeating, that had his capacity for 
executing equalled his ability in conceiving, he might, of all English bards, 
have approached the nearest to Milton. As it is, he stands alone in his 
sphere: alone in thought and feeling ; alone in wild and profuse imagery : 
companionless and eccentric in career: opposed to the world at seventeen— 
and banished from it a‘terwards: branded for faults he never possessed, 
shunned for crimes, the faintest shadow of which could never have en- 
tered into his warm benevolent heart: the victim of a fate which is always 
awful, but in his case doubly so: let his own words be sculptured on his 
tomb :— 


Lift not the painted veil, which those who live 

Call life : ® . 

I knew one who lifted it, he sought, 

For his lost heart was tender, things to love. 

But found them not, alas! nor was there aught 

The world contains, the which he could approve— 

Thro’ the unheeding many he did move 

A splendour amongst shadows, a bright blot 

Upon this gloomy scene, a spirit that strove 

For truth, and, like the Preacher—found it not !” a 


August, 1855. 


KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


KatruLeen Mavourneen! the gray dawn is breaking, 
The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill, 

The lark from her light wing the bright dew is shaking, 
Kathleen Mavourneen! what, slumbering still ! 

Oh! hast thou forgotten how soon we must sever ? 
Oh! hast thou forgotten this day we must part? 

It may be for years, and it may be for ever, 
Oh! why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart? 


Kathleen Mavourneen ! awake from thy slumbers ; 
The blue mountains glow in the sun’s golden light ; 
Ah! where is the spell that once hung on my numbers? 

Arise in thy beauty, thou star of my night / 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, my sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Erin and thee I must part ; 

Mavourneen, Mavourneen, thy lover is calling, 
Oh! why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart ? 
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THE LIFE OF A SUB-EDITOR.'! 
BY THE SUB-EDITOR, 


Wuart a nice, varied, sentimental, joyous, lachrymose, objurgatory, 
laudatory, reflective volume might be made, entitled, * Meditations at 
the Masthead!” When I found myself comfortably established in my 
atry domicile, I first looked down upon the vessel below with a feeling 
nearly akin to pity, then around me with a positive feeling of rapture, 
and, at length, above me with a heart-warming glow of adoration. 
Perched up at a height so great, the decks of the frigate looked ex- 
tremely long and narrow, and the foreshortened view one has of those 
upon it, makes them look little bigger, or more important, than so many 
puppets. Beneath me I saw the discontented author of “ A Tour up 
and down the Rio de la Plate,” and of my elevation, skipping actively 
here and there, to avoid the splashing necessary in washing the decks. 
I could not help comparing the annoyance of this involuntary dance, 
with the afterguard, this croisséz with clattering buckets, and dos a 
dosing with wet swabs, with my comfortable and commanding recum- 
bency upon the cross-trees. I looked down upon Lieutenant Silva 
and pitied him. I looked around me, and my heart was exceeding 
glad. The upper rim of the sun was dallying with a crimson cloud, 
whilst the greater part of his disk was still below the well-defined 
deep blue horizon. All above him, to the zenith, was chequered with 
small clouds, layer over layer, like the scales of a breastplate of bur- 
nished gold. The little waves were mantling, dimpling, and seemed 
playfully striving to emulate the intenser glories of the heavens above. 
They now flashed into living light, now assumed the blushing hue of 
a rose-bud, and here and there wreathed up into a diminutive foam, 
mocking the smile of youth when she shows her white teeth between 
her beauty-breathing lips. As I swung aloft, with a motion gentle as 
that of the cradled infant, and looked out upon the splendours be- 
neath and around me, my bosom swelled with the most rapturous 
emotions. Every where, as far as my eye could reach, the transparent 
and beryl-dyed waters were speckled with white sails, actually 
“ blushing rosy-red” with the morning beams. Far, far astern, hull 
down, were the huge dull sailers, spreading all their studding sails to 
the winds, reminding me of frightened swans with expanded wings. 
Conspicuous among these were the two men-of-war brigs, obliquely sail- 
ing, now here and then there, and ever and anon firing a gun, whose 
mimic thunder, came with melodious resonance over the waters, whilst 
the many-coloured signals were continually flying and shifting. They 
were the hawks among the covey of the larger white-plumed birds. 
At this moment our gallant frigate, like a youthful and a regal giant, 
more majestic from the lightness of her dress, walked in conscious 
superiority in the midst of all. She had, as I before mentioned, just 


' Continued from vol. xii p. 42>. 
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set her topgallant sails in order to take her proud station in the 
van. We now passed vessel after vessel, each with a different quan- 
tity of canvas set, according to her powers of sailing. It was alto- 
gether a glorious sight, and, to my feelings, excelled in quiet and 
cheerful sublimity any review, however splendid might be the troops, 
or imposing their numbers. Then the breeze came so freshly and 
kissingly on my cheek, whispering such pleasant things to my excited 
fancy, and invigorating so joyously the fibres of my heart—I looked 
around me, and was glad. ' ' : 
When the soul is big with all good and pure feelings, gratitude will 
be there, and at her smiling invitation piety will come cheerfully and 
clasp her hand. Surely not that sectarian piety, which metes out 
wrath instead of mercy to an erring world; not that piety, that deal- 
ing “ damnation round the land,” daily making the pale, within which 
the only few to be saved are folded, more and more circumscribed ; 
nor even that bigoted, sensuous piety, which floats on the frankin- 
cense that eddies round the marble altar, and which, if unassisted by 
the vista of the dark aisle, the dimly-seen procession, the choral hymn, 
the banner, and the relic, faints and sees no God: no, none of these 
will be the piety of a heart exulting in the beneficence of the All-Good. 
Then and there, why should I have wished to have crept and gro- 
velled under piled and sordid stone? Since first the aspiring architect 
spanned the arch at Thebes, which is not everlasting, and lifted the 
column at Rome, which is xoé immortal, was there ever dome like 
that which glowed over my head imagined by the brain of man? 
“ Fretted with golden fires,” and studded with such glorious clouds, 
that it were almost sinful not to believe that each veiled an angel ; the 
vast concave, based all around upon the sapphire horizon, sprang up- 
wards, terminating above me in that deep, deep, immeasurable blue, 
the best type of eternity ;—was not this a fitting temple for worship ? 
What frankincense was ever equal to that which nature then spread 
over the wave and through the air? All this I saw—all this I felt. 
I looked upwards, and I was at once enraptured and humbled. Per- 
haps then, for the first time since I had left my schoolboy’s haunts, I 
bethought me that there was a God. Too, too often I had heard his 
awful presence wantonly invoked, his sacred name taken in vain. 
Lately, I had not shuddered at this habitual profanation. The work 
of demoralization had commenced. I knew it then, and, with this 
knowledge, the first pang of guilty shame entered my bosom. I stood 
up with reverence upon the cross-trees. I took off my hat, and 
though I did not even whisper the prayers we had used at school, 
mentally I went through the whole of them. When I said to myself, 
“T have done those things that I ought not to have done, and have 
left undone those things that I ought to have done,” I was startled at 
the measure of sin that I had confessed. I think that I was contrite. 
I resolved to amend. I gradually flung off the hardness that my late 
life of recklessness had been encrusting upon my heart. I softened 
towards all who had ever shown me kindness; and, in my mind, I 
faithfully retraced the last time that I had ever walked to church with 
her whom I had been fond to deem my mother. These silent devo- 
tions, and these home-harmonized thoughts first chastened, and then 
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made me very, very happy. At last, I felt the spirit of blissful sere- 
nity so strong upon me, that forgetting for a moment to what ridicule 
I might subject myself, 1 began to sing aloud that morning hymn 
that I bad never omitted, for so many years, until I had joined the 
service, 

‘* Awake, my soul, and with the sun.” 
And I confess that I sang the whole of the first verse. 

I am sure that no one will sneer at all this. The good will not— 
the wicked dare not. The worst of us, even if his sin has put on the 
armour of infidelity, must remember the time when he believed in a 
God of love, and loved to believe it. For the sake of that period 
of happiness he will not, cannot condemn the expression of feelings, 
and the manifestation of a bliss that he has himself voluntarily, and if 
he would ask his own heart, and record the answer, miserably, cast 
away. 

However, it will be long before I again trouble the reader with any 
thing so outré as that which I have just written. Many were the 
days of error, and the nights of sin, that passed before I again even 
looked into my own heart. The feelings with which I made my 
mast-head orisons are gone, and for ever. How often, and with what 
bitterness of spirit have I said, “ would that I had then died!” If 
there is mercy in heaven—I say it with reverence—lI feel assured that 
then to have passed away would have been but the closing of the 
eyes on earth to awaken immediately in the lap of a blissful immor- 
tality. Since then the world’s foot has been upon my breast, and I 
have writhed under the opprobrious weight, and with sinful pride and 
self-trust have, though grovelling in the dust, returned scorn for 
scorn, and injury for injury—even wrong for wrong. 

I have been a sad dog, and that’s the truth; but 

I have been forced to hunt, and to house, and to howl with dogs 
much worse than myself, and that’s equally true. 

* Maintopmast head there,” squeaked out the very disagreeable 
treble of Captain Reud, who had then come on deck, as I was 
trolling, “ Shake off dull sloth, and early rise.” “ Mr. Percy, what 
do you say ?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! what were you saying? how many sail are there 
in sight ?” 

“ I can’t make out, sir.” 

“ Why not? have you counted them ?” 

Now, as I before stated, I had taken off my hat, and was standing 
up in a fit of natural devotion ; and the captain, no doubt, thought that 
I was bareheaded, and shading my eyes, the better to reckon the convoy. 
To lie would have been so easy, and I was tempted to reply to the 
question, that I had. But my better feelings predominated, so at the 
risk of a reprimand I answered, “ Not yet, sir.” 

At this moment Mr. Silva, the lieutenant of the watch, placed the 
watch look-outs, and sent the signalman up to assist me in counting 
the convoy; and at the same time the latter bore me a quiet message, 
that when the number was ascertained | might come down. 

I came on deck and gave the report. 
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“ J am very glad, Mr. Percy,” said the captain, approvingly, “to 
see you so attentive to your duty. No doubt you went up of your 
own accord to count the convoy ?” ‘ 

« Indeed, sir,” said I, with a great deal of humility, “1 did not.’ 

«“ What—how ? I thought when I came on deck I heard you sing- 
ing out.” 

«I was mast-headed, sir.” 

« Mast-headed ! how—for what ?” 

At this question revenge, with her insidious breath, came whispering 
her venom into my ear; but a voice, to the warnings of which I have 
too seldom attended, seemed to reverberate in the recesses of my 
heart, and say, “be generous.” If I had told the truth maliciously, I 
should have assuredly drawn ridicule and perhaps anger on the head 
of the lieutenant, and approbation to myself. I therefore briefly 
replied, “ For impertinence to Mr. Silva, sir.” 

And I was amply repaid by the eloquent look that, with eyes ac- 
tually moistened, my late persecutor cast upon me. I read that look 
aright, and knew from that moment that he was deserving of better 
things than a continued persecution, for having: unfortunately mis- 
applied an expression. I immediately made a vow that I would read 
the “ Tour up and down the Rio de Ja Plate” with exemplary assiduity. 

“Tam glad,” said the captain, “that you candidly acknowledge 
your offence, instead of disrespectfully endeavour to justify it. I 
hope, Mr. Silva, that it is not of that extent to preclude me from ask- 
ing him to breakfast with us this morning ?” 

“ By no means,” said Silva, his features sparkling with delight ; 
“he is a good lad. I have reasons to say, a very good lad.” 

I understood him, and though no explanations ever took place be- 
tween us, we were, till he was driven from the ship, the most perfect 
friends. 

“ Well,” said the captain, as he turned to go down the quarter-deck 
ladder, “ you will, at the usual time, both of you, pave your way into 
the cabin. Iam sure, Mr. Silva, you won't object to that, though I 
have not yet made up my mind as to the propriety of the expression, 
so we'll have the purser, and talk it over in a friendly, good-humoured 
way. And saying this he disappeared, with that look of merry ma- 
lignancy that no features but his own could so adequately express. 

The scene at the breakfast-table was of the usual description. 
Authority, masking ill-nature under the guise of quizzing, on the one 
hand, and literary obstinacy fast resolving itself into deep personal 
hostility on the other. 

We now had the usual indications of approaching the land. In 
fact, I had made it, by my reckoning, a fortnight before. The non- 
nautical reader must understand that the young gentlemen are re- 
quired to send into the captain daily, a day's work, that is, an abstract 
of the course of the ship for the last twenty-four hours, the distance 
run, and her where-abouts exactly. Now, with that failing that never 
left me through life, of feeling no interest where there was no diffi- 
culty to overcome, after I had fully conquered all the various methods 
of making this calculation, to make it at all became a great bore. So 
I clapped on more steam, and giving the ship more way, and allowing 
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every day for forty or fifty miles of westerly currents, I, by my ac- 
count, ran the Eos high and dry upon the Island of Barbadoes, three 
good weeks before we made the land. Thus, I had the satisfaction of 
looking on with placid indolence, whilst my messmates were furiously 
handling their Gunter’s scales, and straining their eyes over the small 
printed figures in the distance and departure columns of John Hamil- 
ton Moore, of blessed (cursed?) memory, in a cabin over 90 degrees 
Farenheit, that was melting at the same time the youthful navigator, 
and the one miserable purser’s dip that tormented rather than en- 
lightened him with its flickering yellow flame. 

As we neared the island greater precautions were taken to preserve 
the convoy. We sailed in more compact order, and scarcely pro- 
gressed at all during the night. The whippers-in were on the alert, 
for it was well known that this part of the Atlantic was infested with 
numerous small French men-of-war, and some privateer schooners. 

That morning at length arrived, when it was debated strongly whe- 
ther the faint discolouration that broke the line of the western horizon, 

as seen from the mast head, were land or not As daylight became more 
decided, so did the state of our convoy. The wolves were hovering 
round the sheep. Well down to the southward there was a large square- 
rigged, three-masted vessel, fraternizing with one of our finest West 
Indiamen. The stranger looked tall, grim, and dark, with his courses up, 
but his top-gallant sails and royals set. The white sails of the merchant 
vessel, and she was under a press of sail, were flying in all directions ; 
she was hove to, with her studding-sails set, and many of her tacks 
and sheets were flapping to the wind. Both vessels were hull down 
from the deck, and we well understood what was going forward. 
Right astern, and directly in the wind’s eye of us, was a flat, broad 
schooner, running before the wind, with nothing set but her fore stay- 
sail. As she lifted to the sea, at the edge of the horizon, her breadth 
of beam was so great, and her bulwarks so little above the water, that 
she seemed to make way broadside on, rather than sail in the usual 
position. There was no vessel particularly near her. Those of the 
mercantile navy that most enjoyed her propinquity, did not seem, by 
the press of sail that they were carrying, to think the situation very 
enviable. However, the Falcon, one of our men-of-war brigs, was 
between this schooner and all the convoy, with the signal flying, 
“ May I chase?” 

But this was not all; as a whitish haze cleared up to the northward 
there was a spanking felucca, with her long lateen sails brailed up, 
and sweeping about in the very centre of a knot of dull sailing mer- 
chant vessels, four of which, by their altered courses, had evidently 
been taken possession of. Reversing the good old adage, first come 
first served, we turned our attention first to the last appearance. We 
made the signal to the other man-of-war brig, the Curlew, to chase and 

‘apture the felucca, she not being more than two miles distant from 
her. No sooner did the convoy generally begin to find out how mat- 
ters stood, than like a parcel of fussey and frightened old women, they 
began to pop, pop, pop, firing away their one and two pounders in all 
directions, and those farthest from the scene of action serving their 
guns the quickest, and firing the oftenest. It seemed to them of but 
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little consequence, so long as the guns were fired, where the shot fell. 
Now this was a great nuisance, as it prevented, by the smoke it raised, 
our signals from being distinguished, even if these belligerents, in a 
small way, had not been so occupied by these demonstrations of their 
valour from attending to them. Indeed, the volumes of smoke the pop- 
ping created, became very considerable. I do not now know if there 
be any convoy signal in the merchant code, equivalent to “cease 
firing.” If there were at that time, I am sure it was displayed, but, 
displayed or not, the hubbub was on the increase. We were at last 
compelled to fire shot over these pugnacious tubs to quiet them, and 
there was thus acted the singular spectacle of three vessels capturing 
the convoy, whilst the artillery of its principal protector appeared to 
be incessantly playing upon it. 

Having our attention so much divided, there was a great deal of 
activity and bustle, though no confusion, on our decks. We were 
hoisting out the boats to make the re-captures, and dividing the marines 
into parties to go in each. In the midst of all this hurry, when Mr. 
Farmer, our gallant first lieutenant was very much heated, a droll cir- 
cumstance occurred, the consequence of the indiscriminate firing of 
the convoy. A boat pulled alongside, and a little squab man, with 
his face all fire, and in an awfully sinful passion, jumped on the quar- 
ter-deck, with something rolled up in a silk handkerchief. He was 
so irritated, that whilst he followed the first lieutenant about for two 
or three minutes, he could not articulate. 

* Out of my way, man. Mr. Burn, see that all the small arms are 
ready, and handed down into the boat in good order. Out of my way, 
man—what the devil do you want? Muster the pinnace’s crew on 
the starboard gangway—move all these lubberly marines. Mr. Silva, 
if that stupid fool don’t cease firing, send a shot right into him. Man, 
man, what do you want—why don’t you speak ?” 

“ There, sir,” at last stammered cut the little angry master of a 
brig, unfolding his handkerchief, and exhibiting a two pound shot in 
a most filthy condition, “‘  What—what do you think of that, sir? 
Slap on board of me, from the Lady Jane, sir—through, clean through 
my bulwarks into the cook’s slush tub. There’s murder and piracy 
for you on the high seas—my slush tub, sir—my bulwark, sir.” 

“ D—n you and your slush tub too—out of my way. Sail trimmers, 
aloft, and get ready the topmast and top-gallant studding sails.” 

‘* Am I to have no redress, sir? Is a British subject to have his 
slush tub cannonaded on the high seas, and no redress, sir? Sir, sir, 
I tell you, sir, if you don’t do me justice, I'll go on board and open 
my fire upon that scoundrelly Lady Jane.” 

Now this was something like a gasconade, as our irritated friend 
happened to have but three quakers (wooden guns) on each side, that 
certainly were not equal to the merits of that apocryphal good dog, 
ase “— bark, though not bite—however, they looked as if they 
could. 

“ You had better,” said Captain Reud, “ go on board the Lady Jane, 
and, it you are man enough, give the master a hiding.” 

Dy: If I'm man enough!” said he, jumping with his shot into his boat, 
with ireful alacrity. Shortly after, taking my glass, I looked at the 
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Lady Jane, and sure enough there was a pugilistic encounter proceed- 
ing on her quarter-deck, with all that peculiar gout that characterizes 
Englishmen when engaged in that amusement. 

In answer to the signal of the Falcon, which was astern of all the 
convoy, and between it and the gigantic schooner, “ Shall I chase ?” 
we replied, “No.” By this time we had thrashed our convoy into 
something like silence and good order. We then signalled to them 
to close round the Falcon, and heave to. Tothe “ Falcon, to protect 
convoy.’ . 

We had now been some time at quarters, and every thing was ready 
for chasing and fighting. But the fun had already begun to the north- 
ward. Our second man-of-war brig, the Curlew, had closed consider- 
ably upon the felucca, which was evidently endeavouring to make the 
chase a windward one. The brig closed more upon her than she 
ought. It certainly enabled her to fire broadside after broadside upon 
her, but, as far as we could perceive, with little or no effect. In a 
short time the privateer contrived to get in the wind’s eye of the man- 
of-war, and away they went. After the four ships that had been taken 
possession of, and which were each making a different course, we sent 
three of the boats—the barge, yaw], and pinnace—under the command 
of Mr. Silva, in order to recapture them, of which there was every 
prospect, as the breeze was light, and would not probably freshen be- 
fore ten o'clock; for however the captured vessels might steer, their 
courses must be weather ones, as if they had attempted to run to lee- 
ward, they must have crossed the body of the convoy. 

Having now made our arrangements, we turned all our attention to 
leeward upon the large dark three-masted vessel, that still remained 
hove to, seeming to honour us with but little notice. She had taken 
possession of the finest and largest ship of the convoy. 

Long as I have been narrating all these facts, I assure the reader 
they did not occupy ten minutes in action, including the episodical 
monomachia on board of the Lady Jane. Just as we had got the 
ship’s head towards the stranger, with every stitch of canvas crowded 
upon her, and the eight-oared cutter, manned, armed, and marined, 
towing astern, they had got the captured West Indiaman before 
the wind, with every thing set. The stranger was not long following 
this example, but steered about a S.W. and by W. course, whilst his 
prize ran down nearly due south. 

I have always found in the beginning, that the size of the chase is 
magnified, either by the expectations or the fears of the pursuers. At 
first, we had no doubt but that the flying vessel was a French fri- 
gate, as large, or nearly as large, as ourselves. We knew from good 
authority, that a couple of large frigate-built ships had, evading our 
blockading cruisers, escaped from Brest, and were playing fine pranks 
among the West India Islands. Every body immediately concluded 
the vessel in view to be one of them. If this conjecture should turn 
out true, there would be no easy task before us, seeing how much we 
had crippled ourselves, by sending away in the boats so many officers 
and men. 

It now became a matter of earnest deliberation, to which of the two 
ships we should first turn our attention, as the probabilities were 
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great against our capturing both. The Prince William, the captured 
West Indiaman, I have before said, was the largest and finest ship of 
the convoy. Indeed, she was nearly as large as ourselves, mounted 
sixteen guns, and we had made her a repeating ship, and employed 
her continually to help whipping-in the bad sailors. The chase after 
her promised to be as long as would have been the chase after the 
Frenchman. 

Mr. Farmer, who was all for fighting, and getting his next step of 
promotion, was for nearing the West Indiaman a little more, sending 
the cutter to take possession, and then do our best to capture the 
frigate. Now the cutter pulled eight oars, there were two good- 
looking jollies with their muskets between their knees stuck up in the 
bows, six in the stern sheets, Mr. Pridhomme, the enamoured mas- 
ter’s mate, and the Irish young gentleman, who had seen as much 
service and as many years as myself, with the coxswain, who was 
steering. Mr. Farmer, of course, measured every body’s courage 
by his own; but I think it was taxing British intrepidity a little 
too much, to expect that nineteen persons, in broad daylight, should 
chase, in an open boat, and which must necessarily pull up a long 
stern pull of perhaps two or three hours, exposed to the fire of those 
on board, and then afterwards, supposing that nobody had been 
either killed or wounded by the ball practice that would have been 
certainly lavished upon the attacking party, to get alongside, and 
climb up the lofty side of a vessel, as high out of the water as a fifty- 
gun ship. We say nothing of the guns that might have been loaded 
by the captors with grape, and the number of men that would in- 
fallibly be placed to defend and to navigate so noble a vessel. 

Captain Reud weighed all this, and decided upon making, with the 
frigate, the recapture first, and then trusting to Providence for the 
other, for which decision, which I thought most sound, he got black 
looks from his first lieutenant and some of the officers, and certain 
hints were whispered of dark birds sometimes showing white 
feathers. 

The sequel proved that the captain acted with the greatest judg- 
ment. To our utter astonishment, we came up, hand over hand, 
with a vessel, which, we before had shrewd suspicions, could, going 
free, sail very nearly as well as ourselves. Of course, we were now fast 
leaving the convoy ; we found that the felucca had worked herself 
dead to windward, and was by this time nearly out of gun-shot of the 
Curlew, and that the faineant strange schooner had now made sail, 
and on such a course as approximated her fast to the other privateer. 
The large vessel, perceiving our attention solely directed to the cap- 
ture, shortened sail and made demonstrations of rescue. At this, 
Mr. Farmer grinned savage approbation, and, not yet having had a 
good view of her hull, we all thought, from her conduct, that she 
was conscious of force. We were, therefore, doubly alert in see- 
ing every thing in the very best order for fighting. The bulkheads 
of the captain's cabin were knocked down, and the sheep, pigs, and 
poultry gingerly ushered into the hold, preparatory to the demolition 
ot their several pens, styes, and coops on the main deck. All this I 
found very amusing, but I must confess to a little anxiety, and, 
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younker as I was, I knew, if we came to action, that the eighty 
or ninety men, away in the boats, would be very severely felt. I 
was also sorry for the absence of Mr. Silva, as i had a great yet 
puerile curiosity to see how a man that had written a book would 
fight. 

The run of an hour and a half brought us nearly alongside the 
Prince William, when we expected at the least a ten hours’ chase. 
It was well we came up so soon; the Frenchman had clapped forty as 
ill-looking, savage vagabonds on board of her, as ever made a poor 
fellow walk the plank. They had fully prepared themselves for sink- 
ing the cutter, as soon as she should come alongside, and her means 
for doing so were most ample. 

As our prisoners came up the sides, we soon discovered by the 
shabby, faded, and rent uniforms of the two officers among them, 
that they belonged to the French imperial service. They bore their 
reverse of fortune, notwithstanding they belonged to a philosophical 
nation, with a very despicable philosophy. They stamped with rage, 
and ground their sacres unceasingly between their teeth. They 
could not comprehend how so fine a looking vessel should sail so 
much like a haystack. The mystery was, however, soon solved. The 
third mate, with about half a dozen men, had been left on board of 
her, and the provident and gallant young fellow, had, whilst the 
Frenchmen were so pre-occupied in preparing to resist the threatened 
attack of the boat, contrived to pass, unobserved, overboard from the 
bows a spare sail loaded with shot, that effectually had checked the 
ship’s way. Had the Frenchmen turned their attention to that part 
of the vessel, without they had examined narrowly, they would have 
perceived nothing more than a rope towing overboard. He certainly 
ought to have shared with us prize-money for the recapture ; but, 
after all, he sustained no great loss by not having his name down on 
the prize-list, as nobody but the captain ever got any thing for all 
that we did that day. He, lucky dog, got his share in advance, 
many said much more, for appointing the Messrs. Isaiahsons and Co., 
as our agents. They got the money, and then, as the possession of 
much cash (of other people’s) is very impoverishing, they became 
bankrupts, paid nothing-farthing in the pound, were very much com- 
miserated, and the last that we heard of them was, that they were 
living like princes in America, upon the miserable wreck of their 
(own ?) property. 

We made, of course, most anxious and most minute inquiries of 
Messieurs les Francois, as to the class of vessel to which they 
belonged, and which we were, in turn, preparing to pursue. As might 
be expected, we got from them nothing but contradictory reports, 
but they all agreed in giving us the most conscientious and disinter- 
ested advice, not to think of irritating her, as we should most cer- 
tainly be blown out of the water. We read this backwards. If they 
were strong enough to take us, it was their interest that we should 
engage her, and thus their liberation would be effected. 

As it was, notwithstanding these many occurrences, only eight 
A.M. when we made the recapture, and the convoy were all still in 
sight, we only put six men in the Prince William, which, in addition 
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to the English still on board, were sufficient to take her to the Curlew, 
near which vessel the merchantmen had all nestled, and orders were 
transmitted to her commanding officer to see that men enough were 
put on board the recapture to insure her safety. 

We now pressed the ship with every stitch of canvas that we could 
set. We had already learned the name of our friend in the distance. 
It was the Jean Bart. Indeed, at this time, almost every fourth 
French vessel in those seas, if its occupation was the cutting of 
throats, was a “ Jean Bart.” However, Jean Bart, long before we 
had done with the Prince William had spread a cloud of canvas, a dark 
one, it is true, and had considerably increased his distance from us. 
It was a chase dead before the wind. By nine o'clock the breeze had 
freshened. I don’t know how it could be otherwise, considering the 
abundance of wishing and votive whistling. At ten, we got a good 
sight of Johnny Crapaud’s hull from the maintop, and found out 
that she was no frigate. I was not at all nervous before, but I 
must confess, at this certainty my courage rose considerably. I nar- 
rowly inspected the condition of the four after-quarter-deck guns, my 
charge, and was very impressive on the powder-boys as to the neces- 
sity of activity, coolness, and presence of mind. Dr. Thompson 
now came on deck, very much lamenting the disordered rites of his 
breakfast. The jocular fellow invited me down into the cockpit to 
see his preparations, in order, as he said, to keep up my spirits, by 
showing me what excellent arrangements he had made for trepanning 
my skull, or lopping my leg, should any accident happen to me. I 
attended him. What with the fearnought* screens, and other pre- 
cautions against fire, it was certainly the hottest place in which I had 
yet ever been. The dim yellow, yet sufficient light from the lan- 
terns, gave a lurid horror to the various ghastly and blood-greedy 
instruments that were ostentatiously displayed upon the platform. 
Crooked knives, that the eye alone assured you were sharp, seemed 
to be twisting with a living anxiety to embrace and separate your 
flesh ; and saws appeared to grin at me, which to look upon, knowing 
their horrid office, actually turned my teeth on edge. There were 
the three assistant-surgeons, stripped to their shirts, with their sleeves 
tucked up ready, looking anxious, keen, and something terrified. As 
to the burly doctor, with his huge, round, red face, and his coarse 
jokes, he abstracted something from the romantic terrors of the place ; 
but added considerably to the disgust it excited, as he strongly re- 
minded me of a carcase butcher in full practice. 

No doubt, his amiable purpose, in bringing me to his den, was to 
frighten me, and enjoy my fright. Be that as it may, I took the 
matter as coolly as the heat of the place would permit me. The first 
lesson in bravery is to assume the appearance of it; the second to 
sustain the appearance ; and the third will find you with all that cou- 
rage “ that doth become a man.” 

By noon we had a staggering breeze. We could now perceive that 
we were chasing a large corvette, though, from the end on view that 
we had of her, we could not count her ports. The Eos seemed to 


* An amazingly thick cloth of a woollen texture. 
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fly through the water. She bowed not to the waves before her, but 
dashed them indignantly aside. She appeared, in her majestic spirit, 
to say to the winds, “1 obey not your impulse! I await not your 
assistance. I lead you. Follow.” To the sea, “ Level before me 
your puny waves. Let them rush after in my path—let them bow 
down as I pass on.” To the clouds, “ Come, we will run a race—we 
will strive together in the pride of our speed. The far-off isles of 
the south shall be our goal, and the rainbow the coronet of triumph.” 
Well she bore herself and right gallantly on that day. 

At one o'clock the spars began to complain—preventer braces were 
rove, but no one thought of shortening sail. Away! away! Is not 
this hunting of a flying foe glorious? Achilles, throbbed not with 
irrepressible exlutation “thine iron-bound breast as thou chasedst the 
flying Hector round the walls of his deserted Troy? But canst thou, 
heaven-descended warrior that thou art, compare thy car to ours? 
The winged winds are our coursers—the ocean waves our chariet 
wheels—and unbounded space our unlimited course. Away! away ! 

At two o'clock we had risen the Jean Bart, so as to clear her 
broadside from the water’s edge, as seen from our decks. The appe- 
tites of the doctor and purser had risen in proportion. They made 
a joint and disconsolate visit to the galley. All the fires were put 
out. The hens were cackling and the pigs grunting in dark security 
among the water-casks. Miserable men! there was no prospect of a 
dinner. They were obliged to do detestable penance upon cold fow!| 
and ham, liquefied with nothing better than claret, burgundy, and the 
small solace derivable from the best brandy, mixed with filtrated water 
in most praiseworthy moderation. 

At three o'clock we had the Jean Bart perfectly in sight, and we could, 
from the foreyard, observe well the motions of those on deck. The 
master was broiling his very red nose over his sextant in the forestay- 
sail netting, when it was reported that the Frenchman was getting aft 
his two long brass bow chasers; and in half an hour after we had the 
report from the said brass bellowers themselves, followed by the 
whistling of the shot, one wide of the ship, but the other smack 
through our foresail, and which must first have passed very near the 
of our respectable master. 

Most of the officers, myself with the rest, were standing on the 
forecastle. Though not the first shot that I had seen fired in anger, 
it certainly was the first that had ever hissed by me. This first 
salute is always a memorable epoch in the life of a soldier or sailor. 
By the rent the shot made in the foresail, it could not have passed 
more than two yards directly over my head. I was taken by surprise. 
Every body knows that the rushing that the shot makes is excessively 
loud. As the illustrious stranger came on board with so much pomp 
and ceremony, I, from the impulse of pure courtesy, could not do 
otherwise than bow to it; for which act of politeness the first lieute- 
nant gave me a very considerably tingling box of the ear. 

My angry looks, my clenched fists, and my threatening attitude, 
told him plainly that it was no want of spirit that made me duck to 
the shot. Just as I was passionately exclaiming, “ Sir—I—I—I—” 
Captain Reud put his hand gently on my shoulder, and said, “ Mr. 
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Percy, what are you about? Mr. Farmer, that blow was not de- 
served. I, sir,” said he, drawing himself up proudly, ‘ ducked to 
the first shot. Many a fine fellow that has bobbed to the first has 
stood out gallantly to the last. What could you expect, Mr. Farmer, 
from such a mere boy? And to strike him. Fie upon it! That 
blow, if the lad had weak nerves, though his spirit were as brave as 
Nelson’s, and as noble as your namesake's, that foul blow might have 
cowed him for ever.” 

« They are getting ready to fire again,” was now reported from the 
foreyard. 

“ Here, Percy,” continued the captain, “ take my glass, seat your- 
self up on the hammock cloths, and tell me if you can make out what 
they are about.” 

Two flashes, smoke, and then the rushing of the shot, followed by 
the loud and ringing report of the brass guns, and of the reverbera- 
tion of metal were heard immediately beneath me. One of the shot 
had struck the fluke of the anchor in the forechains. 

“ There, Mr. Farmer,” said the captain exultingly, “did you mark 
that? I knew it—I knew it, sir. He neither moved nor flinched— 
even the long tube that he held to his eye never quivered for an in- 
stant. Oh! Mr. Farmer, if you have the generous heart I gave you 
credit for, never, never again strike a younker for bobbing at the first, 
or even the fifth shot.” 

‘T was wrong, sir,” was the humble reply, “ I am sorry that I 
should have given you occasion to make this public reprimand.” 

‘“* No, Farmer,” said the little creole very kindly.“ I did not mean 
to reprimand, only to remonstrate. The severest reprimand was given 
you by Mr. Percy himself.” 

I could, at that moment, have hugged the little yellow-skinned cap- 
tain, wicked as I knew him to be, and stood unmoved the fire of the 
grape of a twenty-gun battery. 

But was I not really frightened at the whistling of the shot ? 

Yes; a little. 


( To be continued. ) 





“« MY COUSIN.” 


On! why won't papa let me marry, 

When my cousin has asked me so sweetly ; 
He says I don’t really love Harry, © ‘ 

I could die, to convince him completely. 
He says I have lovers more wise, ; 

And more rich to choose from, if I chose : 
I'm sure none have such beautiful eves, 

Or half such a love ofa nose! =~ 
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My Cousin. 


There's Sir Jacob, so old, and so yellow, 
W ould prefer a full purse for a wife, to me ; 
While Harry, dear spirited fellow ! 
Never mentioned his purse in his life to me. 
Mr. Parker’s so learned, and stupid, 
So fond of displaying his poetry ; 
Harry wrote a sweet thing about Cupid, 
But I hardly could get him to show it me. 
Papa says, we must starve if we marry, 
And then live, as we must, by our “ wits.” 
Some reflection, no doubt, upon Harry: 
For pa laugh’d, as he does at his “ hits.” 
I have talked of a cottage ornée, 
With green fields for our cattle to browse in, 
Where Harry and I, every day, 
Might wander, and milk our own cows in. 
Papa said, if the “ piebald breed went,” 
We should ** always have plenty of ‘ duns.’ ’ 
I am sure I don’t know what he meant, 
But papa makes such horrible puns! 
Half yesterday, I and my cousin, 
Found the beech-walk delightfully sunny ; 
And laid future plans by the dozen, 
If papa would but give us some money. 
As to parting—eloping was better, 
And after our marriage, repent. 
I mean send a penitent letter, 
To announce it—and ask pa’s consent 
Harry told me, this morning at three, 
(Was ever scheme sweeter, or madder ?) 
To look out of my window, and see 
Himself, and a chaise, and a ladder ! 
The danger! I thought not upon it, 
But I said, “ Very well—don't forget,” — 
And then went home to trim my straw bonnet 
With white—O it looks such a pet !— 
To think such a scheme has miscarried ! 
At three we were both at our stand, 
I thought myself more than half married, 
For Harry held tight my left hand. 
So happily I was progpenens down, 


When the hall-door was opened, and, oh! dear, 


There stood my papa in his dressing-gown. 


“ What shall we do, Harry?” Don’t know, dear!” 


His night-cap, in courteous saluting, 
Pa lifted—* I can’t be refused, 

Pray return, on the very same footing, 
You have just con-descendingly used.” 

Of all pa’s puns, this was the worst. 
Harry let go my hand with a sigh, 

And I mounted, as slow as I durst, 
And feeling as if I should die! 
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THE WITCH 





Towarps the south, and on the coast, is the valley of ’ 
The inhabitants were always simple and credulous, for there was not 
a hamlet but had its appropriate witch, who dispensed good or evil, 
as her vassals might think fit to propitiate her: woe to him who 
would dispute or disbelieve her power! Few ever yet dreamed of so 
doing, save only the outlaws of the forest, who, when the king's 
venison was no longer palatable, made inroads upon the plains; or 
the wild marauders from the coast, who, in their turn, too, at variance 
with his Majesty's high prerogative, carried on their illegal traffic, 
risking life and property on the joyous cast of a smuggler’s throw. 
Such, indeed, owned not the sybil’s spells. They were as master 
spirits to the simple inhabitants. The calm of life had no charm for 
them; and they dared nothing except when the storm raged, and 
were as faithful to its presence, as the thunder-clap is to the light- 
ning. It was then that the cavalcade would start from the coast, for 
it was only then that the vessels would near the shore. When none 
else dared stir from the fire-corner, nor even gaze through the lattice, 
the bold venturer would ride his boat upon the beach, on a huge 
breaker, and stranded there would haul in his illicit cargo. The 
landsmen knew their time, and watched their signals. The wagons 
were loaded, and the pioneer on the fore-horse of the team, fearlessly 
defiled through the forest, crossed the morass, or dashed over the 
fords—as reckless of life, as if eternity were only the morrow of a 
joyous existence. By the inhabitants they were feared and favoured ; 
and if aught was ever required of them, their assistance was punc- 
tually lent, and as punctually requited. The wildness of such scenes 
had stirred up some to the same pursuits, which for the listless many 
had no charms. The hour, and the time of their appearance—the 
many that went, and the few that returned, and the warning of their 
witches, had scared many a brave man from this dangerous course of 
life; while the very daring of those who did venture upon it, would 
appal the less courageous, until they deemed themselves, in the 
comparison, meek, tame, and abject. The very unconsciousness of 
their power, or their energies, was a source of contentment to them, 
and the mysteries of a fraternity in one common secret, inclined them 
to give credence to what was neither natural nor reasonable, till an 
old withered hag, in a mud cottage, and with the paraphernalia of a 
brindled cat and a red cloak, would creep into their creeds, and take 
up so firm a position there, that it would require more than a parish 
exorcist to cast her out. , 

By these means the king lost many liege subjects, without per- 
haps ever missing them. By these means, too, the valley prospered 
as the harvest of the.seas was carried through it. If the pursuit 
was hot, there were vaults and cellars in the contiguous woods, and 
woe to the gauger who attempted to penetrate them! The hound 
that was kept in leash for the deer, might be slipped upon him, or a 
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leaden pill administered from some neighbouring pharmacy, and few 
doubted its taking effect! ! 

Credulity was natural to the country, indigenous to the soil. They 
believed, that what escaped with impunity might pass for lawful, and 
that an enemy to the trade was one also to the country. The neigh- 
bouring magistrate, too, was cautious enough not to interfere with 
either their creed or their code; and, perhaps, found his advantage 
in this line of conduct; but in his administration of justice, he made 
up a due measure of severity in other matters, to atone for any little 
laxity he might be guilty of in this. 

This magistrate, and he now lives in the recollection of many, was 
an anomaly in nature. To a simple-minded, confiding people, it needed 
nothing more than the prim look, the proud gait, and the wary circum- 
spection of ’Squire ————, to impose the belief of wealth as bound- 
less as the sea, only infinitely more available, as it well might be. 
To such, indeed, every palpable proof of insolvency was only an ad- 
ditional motive for confidence. He was never known to give either 
in alms or in hospitality, because he had nothing to give—and it was 
a proof of his economy. Asa banker, he would lend no money to 
his neighbours, and it was construed into an evidence of his prospe- 
rity. When neighbouring bankers were tottering, he broke into his 
own bank, and stole his own money, that it might be told in testi- 
mony of his credit, that even this shock did not stagger him: and 
when he sent his confidential clerk to prison to take his trial for his 
life, for an act he had himself committed, it was almost tortured into 
a proof of his clemency, that he had strongly recommended him for 
mercy! and, lastly, when his neighbours passed his wheat-stacks, 
that had stood for many a season, and were now all devoured within 
by vermin, when a hundredth part of them had cheered the whole 
valley, they did not curse his parsimony, but congratulated them- 
selves, that if the Bank of England should fail, which they thought 
by no means improbable, "Squire ———— would become a Henry 
Hase, and the village of the metropolis of the world. 

Such was this man! A farmer to sow their wheat!. a brewer 
to poison their drink! a banker to appropriate to himself their 
monies! and, in the commission of the peace, to hold the scales of 
justice for them!!! 

One alone of the whole country withstood the current of general 
opinion, as to the wondrous ‘wealth of the ‘squire. This one, was 
« old Nell,” “ Nell of the hut.” The precise date of her establishing 
herself in the country was not remembered. It was believed that 
she had remained as a sediment on the soil, after the overflowing 
from the spring-tide of a fair, and was left to grow there, as a weed 
that no one would be at the trouble of tearing up. She had fixed 
herself under the coverture of a little turf on a common, and ken- 
nelled herself in this hutch, with no other entrance to it than that of 
a moveable portal, which she shifted at will as the blast might blow. 
It gave her but little trouble to creep into it, for nature had so 
doubled her, that her stature was not more than that of a | oe child. 
Squalid and haggard, she had been hunted over the land; a figure, 
that even dogs might bark at, and that men, more pitiless than dogs, 
Sept. 1835.—voL. X1V.—NO. LILI. G 
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had yelled after. Her jargon was that of all pmee : a i 
made any place her residence, she had gleaned something from “0 
all; whilst fear, alarm, and persecution, had given a quickness to het 
thoughts, and words, that, having in them a glimmering of —_ 
appeared to the ignorant or superstitious more than natural. She 
did not fail to improve upon this idea, and having so well known 
the effect of fear, sought, in her turn, to inspire it, for no other 
purpose than to ward off the jeers of the world, and rest her jaded 
limbs in the unenviable habitation she had chosen. It was strange to 
behold sturdy labouring lads, and smiling lasses, quietly and fearfully 
creeping up to hear what old Nell could tell them of “ good hap ; 

whilst she, not to be won till she was wooed, enacting the coy, would 
affect a little irritation at the intrusion, that her good favour might 
only be the more acceptable to them. It required little more than an 
old nail to be a warranty against ill-luck to those whose even course ot 
life was their best security against misfortune; and nothing but a 
simple plant to effect a cure that nature had amply provided for. 
Thus she gradually grew into repute. All of good that came was 
attributed to old Nell; and if an evil chance befel, why if old Nell 
had been properly propitiated it would never have befallen. 

Happy in their belief, and in their natures too simple to doubt, 
they reposed their fullest trust, and had the witch never scared their 
faith by impugning a received opinion, her security had never been 
disturbed. From the low, the less lowly began to consult her: and 
not only a farmer’s son, but even a townsman of the ’squire’s, had 
been known to approach her. Not that they believed in her—still 
their pace was as stealthy, and their looks as apprehensive, as those 
of more humble individuals, when they first came in sight of the hut; 
but they could not, and therefore did not, believe in her. Nel! soon 
began to assume great importance, and from only announcing what 
was certain and invariable, entered upon the wider field of futurity. 
From never going farther into that province than predicting a mar- 
riage, that the glances of eyes had already announced, or a good 
harvest when the seasons had been propitious, she ventured on spe- 
culations of what she termed “ hap or mishap ;” and here, too, she 
might not have betrayed herself, had not a predisposition against the 
squire taken such root in her mind, that she assumed a different air, 
and a wilder tone, whenever he became the subject of the inquiries. 
He was a lone being—had no child—and his heart had never yearned 
towards any of his kind. Where then was his wealth to go? was the 
question of many an evening discussion. Who better could tell this 
than Nell? Nell had told many truths, and Nell might tell this one 
too ; and if the riddle was worth the solving, it was worth the asking. 
But who should put the question? It implied a confidence in her 
power of answering it; and who dared avow such a confidence? No 
one could do it so well as Alice. Alice was greeted more, and wel- 
comed sooner, than any one else; and her presence seemed always as 
a _ a of sunshine to her. 
we: nee ee “prem the pride of all who knew 
who in the world are deemed fan wend ei oe tome that most, 

e deemed fair, would fade in the comparison. J 
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would not lose my recollection of such goodness and beauty, for much 
that the world could offer. I would close the book of life, were not 
the portraiture of such excellence so engraven there, that amidst all 
that is grim and ghastly, it would seem as a purer spirit, intended to 
infuse a purer nature. Such a one, indeed, have I seen, and neither 

Alice nor herself would suffer by the comparison. But, believe me, 
that he who could appreciate the excellence would pause ere he de- 
scribed it, lest the apes of the world should insult the original by their 
mimicking of its attributes. 

Such was Alice, the humblest peasant girl; and if all the pride of 
the land had passed before Nell’s hut, they would not have won a 
glance from her, if it were to have been stolen from Alice. It must 
have been a bleak day that prevented her from visiting Nell, and the 
meal must have been less than a sc anty one that she “did not partici- 
pate with her. The wrinkled hag would protrude her sinister appear- 
ance in expectation of her if she tarried. Who then so fitting to woo 
the witch, and win the secret from her ? 

In silence the group approached the hut, crouching under the pro- 
tection of a simple maiden. Nell ruffled her plumage as she saw them 
advance. Things were indeed changed with her, when lads and las- 
ses stood quailing before her in their holiday suits, and she strutted 
towards the portal, which as she could almost fill, was the spot best 
fitted to add to her importance. “Good be wid ye, Alice—good be 
wid ye. Ye be alwa’ welcome to ould Nell.” 

“ Thank ye, thank ye, from my heart,” answered the maiden ; 
“no tones are kinder to me than yours, Nell, excepting always young 
Frankland’s, when he returns with success; but that is no matter now 
—we want to know something, Nell!’ And as she spoke, the group 
gathered closer to her, trying to protect themselves, by clinging to 
the sanctuary of her gown. “We want to know something, Nell! 
Walk twice round the kettle, and turn the horse-shoe and the sea- 
weed, and tell us who will have the ‘squire’s gold when he’s gone ; i, 
indeed, he is to go ?” 

“ Who!” answered the hag in a different voice, whilst she mantled 
with rage, “ who but the crows will have his carrion? As much 
good shall come from his gear, as comes from the toad-stool in the 
field, or the shark’s jaw when cast ashore.” 

“ Qut upon the old carle!” screamed all the voices but Alice. 
“ Qut upon her for a lying hag!” and all the projectiles that were 
offered to their hands, drove poor Nell from her prominent position to 
the furthermost angle of the hutch. 

Bold in their disbelief as they had been before timid, they hurled 
their imprecations after her, and scarcely heard her muttering, “ Foul 
befa’ ye—foul befa’ ye! When he has snapp'd the tether to some o’ 
ye, ye'll think again of old Nell. But all thegither sha’ not have so 
much pity from me, as one tear that must fa’ fra poor Alice’s eyes.” 

The prognostication boded evil, but Alice had not time to heed it; 
all she thought of was Nell, and nothing but her tears and entreaties 
could have saved either the hut or its inmate. ‘“ For mercy sake for- 
bear. In the name of 2 

“ Blaspheme not, Alice. What can Heaven have to do wid such a 
G2 
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hag? besides, she boded ill o' thee 7” and they would have returned 


to their work of destruction. 
“Go, then,” cried Alice, opening the way she had before obstructed, 


“taste of vengeance, and tell me if it be sweet! Shame on ye all! 
she told ye what she thought, and what ye had asked! w ieee’ is 
alwa’ witchery to those that understand it not.” The simple truth 
from her sweet lips carried conviction with it, and as she added, 
“Come with me all, come with me,” they instinctiv ely followed. Still, 
as they retired, “Out upon the hag!” was indistinctly heard, as their 
courage inwardly contended with ‘the mastery they were bowing to; 
but as their mutterings ceased, they gradually succ ‘umbed. 

It was indeed a trial; all else on earth she might have questioned, 
and preserved her sway; but the * squire’s gold, with the ev idence of 
it they had always before their eyes, was beyond her control. It 
was instantly whispered abroad that she was guilty of this heresy, and 
the constable and the beadle received their orders to unsettle her 
forthwith. ‘Twice they arrived at the hut for this purpose, but the 
arm of Alice was always stretched out to protect her; and an army 
of beadles could not have resisted her sweet voice praying them to 
forbear. With her too young Frankland would join in entreaties—he 
was beloved, because he was brave and generous, and because, too, he 
was betrothed to Alice. From week to week she was reprieved—it 
mattered little whether she went or stayed—no one passed near her, 
if it was not to fling a scoff or a jeer at her. None, save only Frank- 
land and Alice, who, as the world blew hard upon we afforded her 
the protection of all the kindness they could. 

It is indeed a goodly sight, when ‘all the fiercer passions and pro- 
pensities of man are rendered tame and submissive by—the love of 
woman. Thus was it with Frankland. His spirit was on the winds, 
and his course in life on the waves, yet the love of Alice so tempered 
all his thoughts and actions, that though he lived in open defiance of 
the laws, he fancied that he w ronged no one; and if in his next voyage 
he should be successful, why, w ith the little hoard he alre: udy had, he 
could manage to give up the traflic, if it was unlawful, and make 
Alice —God bless her !—as happy as she deserved to be. He must 
contrive to raise her a little above what she then was, at least in 
wealth—so the pride of his love prompted him; a few acres would 
suffice ; but as her merits rose in his recollection, he increased them 
in number, till he would have placed her as far above the rest in pos- 

sessions, as she was in beauty. Many a day dream thus flitted before 

him. Ie thought of kindness to her, to Nell, to all indeed who might 
need it. Could his trade be unk awful, when so many would henalit 
by it? It was not-—~—no, it could not be. 

In the meantime a circumstance occurred that awakened him from 
such dreams to a dreadful reality. The’ squire died suddenly. The 
reality of what had tortured all so long, must soon be known. He 
died, and what Nell had predicted was but too true. The tale was 
soon told. Ruin stared every one in the face; all at least who had 
laid up their hard-gotten earnings, either as provision for themselves 
or their children. In the bankrupte: vy of the man was involved that of 
the whole population. The news reached Frankland on his arrival on 
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the coast. All that he possessed was lost; he dared not tell it, lest 
it should demand as great a sacrifice from Alice, and that she should 
wed him with nothing. How little did he know her pure nature | 
how cleansed it was from all the dross of worldly interest! 

His fate was quickly cast—one throw might redeem all. Alice 
knew that a solemn league bound Frankland to the crew, and that 
the time of service was “unlimited—he had never yet fixed the date. 
What better opportunity of so doing than the present! It would at 
least mitigate the pain of parting! “ Alice, sweet Alice, dost thou 
love me!” She looked up, and breathed loud. * Turn, then, thy 
dear eyes upon me, and let not thy tears dim them, for it is the last 
parting we shall know here.” 

‘ Tlow,” she replied—* how!” and the recollection came to her 
of what Nell had said, for she entwined herself closer around him. 
“Tf all that was told must come true, the tether shall be snapped, and 
that can never be, while I have strength to cling to thee.” 

* You misunderstand me,” he rejoined; “1 only mean, that before 
the next moon our league will be dissolved, and never more renewed ; 
one more voyage to France, and I leave thee no more. Look upon 
me once, love, and bless the enterprize !” 

That was more than she could do; if her feet did not falter, she 
could not so far trust her voice, but she loosened her hold, and turning 
from him, lowly ejaculated, “It must be so—it must be so!” as if her 
destiny was directing her. 

Thus he left her. Every thing favoured. The crew was on the 
shore, and the vessel on the sea. The breeze was fair and fresh, and 

carried them quickly ACTOS the channel. The freight was shipped, 
and why should they tarry? ‘Though the moon was up, the weather 
was lowering ; and if it did but last them across, they should have 
such “arun” as the best man had never seen. Their hearts beat 
high, and Frankland urged them on. They put out to sea. The 
weather was dark enough for the devil’s worst deeds, and it lasted 
them through. ‘They drove their boats in upon the shore. ‘They had 
signalled the w: agons from sea—they were there with their best tackle. 
Not a moment was lost. The cargo was landed and loaded. Frank- 
land took his post on the fore -horse—the post of danger, and of diffi- 
culty. With the best mettle of man and horses they mounted the 
beach. ‘The weather was then beginning to clear. They pursued 
their course over the bleak and barren heather, when in a moment 
three lights in succession, from known points, told them that they 
were observed. ‘They quickened their pace, but the tread of horses 
reached their ears, and gained upon them; a shot was fired at them ; 
another—and another—and the last took effect, though aimed at ran- 
dom—it was upon Frankland. He did not fall. They had struck 
into a winding path, at a fearful pace, and for awhile their pursuers 
missed them, whilst they reached a halting place that was near at 
hand. Frankland was taken from his horse, bleeding profusely. They 
had hardly time to staunch the blood, for he was wounded grievously, 
when the watch announced that the dragoons were again nearing 
them. 
“We must on,” said one of his companions, as he turned to Frank- 
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land, adding, “wilt thou go with us? or—you know the rest—the 
dragoons are on us.” hr 

“Take me with you—take me with you,” said the dying man; 
“and here Will, and William, ye were always milder than the rest,” 
and his voice was failing him—“ ye do know—where I would be 
taken—does thee not, Will? Get thee upon Moonshine—he was 
always sure-footed when there was need—and I mind now how he 
mounted the beach, as if time pressed;—aye, now, gie him his head— 
he knows where I would ha’ gone, I'se warrant ; and Williams, lay me 
up on the wagon, and ye know when ye may lay me down—that's 
where I shall be minded ; and see that ye whistle when ye come to 
the ford; but mind, ye carol not as I did when things went well—ye 
must not belie the sorrowfu’ tale—there’s enough to bear without that. 
Whistle twice—but she'll sure to be there the first time. So, now 
lay me up—so—and I shall rest. Let me but see her once more—let 
me bless her,”—and raising his voice to the highest pitch he then 
could, exclaimed, “Oh, Heaven! if thee canst not grant me this, do 
thee bless her for me,’—and so he sank. 

The party moved ou1ward—pursuit was hot, but the path they took 
was intricate. As they descended into the valley they increased their 
speed, for should they once gain the river, they thought they might 
batile them. They might cross, and not show the trace of their passage 
to their pursuers. As they approached the ford the whistle was 
given—once—and twice—they dashed in, and crossed with safety. 
On the other side, and near the cottage, stood Alice; she knew it was 
not his whistle—she heard not his voice. They stopped. “Where 
are ye, Alice?” No answer. “ He’s worse than ill, I fear.” She 
seemed to know it. They lowered him down—she was as a statue, 
save that a huge tear stood in her eye, and seemed as if it could not 
fall. They felt his heart—it had ceased to beat—some one mercilessly 
said so, and she fell extended upon his body. The tear gushed forth, 
and—dare I tell it ?—her reason with it! 

Thus it was they left her, as the letter of the warning was com- 
pleted. How she was severed from him I know not. When it was 
accomplished, she was seen creeping up to the hut of old Nell; she 
crawled into it, and never again would be enticed from it—a witless 
thing, whose words in her turn would have been an oracle in the 
neighbourhood, if Providence had not so afflicted her that her only 
utterance was an hysteric laugh ! 





-——> 


—— 


The Muse of Scotland leaning over the tomb of Scott, her head crowned 
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ScENE—DRYBURGH ABBEY BY MOONLIGHT. 


with cypress, and a harp lying at her feet—solemn music is heard in the 
distance, after which the Muse repeats the following 


INVOCATION. 


Ye splendid visions of the shadowy night, 

Ye spectral forms, that float in fields of light ; 
Spirits of beauty, that in mid air dwell, 

Come to the shrine of him who loved you well! 
Shades of departed heroes from the tomb, 
Covered with dust of ages, hither come, 

In your bright panoply and crested might, 

Such as he called you forth to life and light. 

And ye, too, brethren of the cloister’d vow, 

And ye, pale sisterhood, that loved to bow 

Your virgin beauties to the holy thrall,— 

Come to this festival of death—come—all ! 

Ye mighty ones of earth uncrown your brows— 
A mightier head lies here ; and sweeter vows 
Than ever king received, embalm this spot, 
Where sleeps the king of song—immortal Scott. 
Come, sportive lovers of the moonlight hour, 

Ye fairies, that, obedient to his power, 

Played off your merry pranks in hall and bower : 
But, chief of all, come nature—holy wells, 
Yielding your silver tribute—freshest bells, 
Plucked from the blooming heather—echoes fair, 
Chanting his golden lays, till earth and air 

Are full of melody. Come all! come all! 

Ye nations too, come at the solemn call! 

And first his own dear land! bring offerings meet, 
Such as his spirit loved—bright flowers and sweet ; 
For he has sung your beauties, he has thrown 

A magic round them greater than their own, 
And o’er thy charms his soul enamoured hung, 
‘© Till not a mountain reared its head unsung ; ‘i 
Come, then, awake the harp, and let earth ring, 
With one deep dirge of woe from voice and string! 


At the end of the Invocation a solemn symphony is played, after which a 
chorus of voices sing the following 


DIRGE. 


He’s gone from the halls that resounded with mirth,— 
The light is gone out from the once blazing hearth, 
And the bard of the bright lay lies coldly in earth. 


Oh! never again shall we look on his face: 
The glory of Scotland, the pride of his race, 
Is gone, and there’s none that can fill up his place. 


Bring garlands as bright as his fancy could twine, 
Bring odours, bring gems of the far-distant mine,— 
Bring all that is costly to lay at his shrine. 

And, oh! bring his own harp, all bosoms to move ; 


Let earth do him homage, and friendship and love 
Sing peace to his spirit the bright stars above. 
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THE LIFE, OPINIONS, AND PENSILE ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN KETCH#! 


WITH RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES DURING 
THE LAST THREE REIGNS. 


ales a 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF * OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE. 


‘* © grief beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it lov'd to live, or feared to die.” 


‘* Necessity is a hard taskmaster.” 


Few men at that time could cover the ground like me; one, however, I 
heard close at my heels, and that after I had made several of my best 
pushes. A thought now struck me; I suddenly laid wyself down across 
the road, then raising up my back as he came down it, | occasioned him 
almost to throw a somerset; then getting up, I left him stretched upon 
the road at his full length, severely hurt, as I am sorry to say, if the ac- 
count in the newspapers which reported the affair are to be believed. 

By-the-way, I may remark, that of all the public transactions in 
which I have been engaged, both as regards opposing or executing the 
laws, I never read one taithfully reported in a newspaper, although the 
accounts of many malefactors are obtained from the office at Newgate ; 
but the public are not aware how numerous are the motives and the 
causes which lead to false statements, coming even from that place. Pro- 
ceeding a mile on towards town, I recollected that the coach was to go 
another way, and that I might be pursued, on which thought I crossed 
at the first turning, and hastened to make the road down which I knew 
my associates must pass, because they had to go a considerable way 
round. I met them as 1 expected, but when I got into the coach the 
thoughts of the body made me sick, and I wished myself opposed to some 
living being, however formidable, rather than to the silent one lying at 
my feet. We now put up the blinds of the coach, and turning the lantern, 
took the body out of the sack, and packed it up in the hamper, which I 
was surprised to see so fitted to the purpose ; then driving straight to the 
surgeon s house, the coach-yard gate being left open for the purpose, we 
deposited our prize at once, instead of leaving it until the morning as in- 
tended when the subject was put into the hamper. We were rewarded 
with twenty-five pounds for this exploit, although the current price of 
subjects was at that time from six to nine pounds. 

If the effect upon me be general, and the same with other persons, as 
regards our intimacy with death, I think nothing so alarming and awful 
as the first introduction to a dead body, and yet nothing which gives us 
pain at first sight is so soon overcome. Ina few days I thought no more 
of being in company with a corpse than I do now in sitting by the fire-side 
with my old faithful Sall, and smoking my pipe. 

I remained upwards of three years a resurrectionist, during which time 
I had many curious adventures, similar to those which are frequently laid 
before the public as anecdotes connected with body snatching—false 
alarms trom donkeys, bearded goats, hogs, and also grey mares, which 


' Continued from vol, xiii, p. 448. 
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have strolled into the churchyard at the dead of the night for a bit of long 
grass, in direct opposition to the positive orders of the vicar, who claims 
the produce of the rich compost formed by the dead as his own property. 
With these stories I will not detain the reader, but hasten on to that 
period of my history which is connected with questions of public 
interest. 

The surgeon whom I especially served was a remarkable man for se- 
lecting his own subjects, and few of his friends on whom he had placed 
his eye while living, escaped his knife when dead. I was sent for one 
day, and told that a relation of his, recently dead, who was buried in 
Highgate churchyard, must be had. Unwilling to disoblige or lose a good 
customer, we went down two successive nights, but failed, which put our 
employer in a towering passion. ‘To appease him I was determined to 
make another attempt, and try what a bribe would do with the watch- 
man: I however had no sooner made an offer in a public-house to which 
1 had invited him before the watch was set, than he seized me, and call- 
ing for assistance, took me before a magistrate. I was the next day 
brought up to Bow-street office upon some other raked up charge, and 
twice examined, but ultimately discharged. As I left the office, and was 
proceeding across Covent Garden Market, a person accosted me and said, 
* You and I have met before ; | heard your examination, and am glad it 
has turned out so well, but 1 wonder one of your talent should go body 
snatching.” He then informed me that we had once been in prison to- 
gether, and that, although I had forgotten him, he knew all about me; 
then viewing me from head to foot continued, “I am glad to see you 
looking so well ; you do right to dress as you do. It must be comfertable 
to yourself, and it is decidedly the best blind known or practised.” He 
then invited me to dine with him, to which I readily assented, for it was 
one of my failings to be over fond of the company and professed friendship 
of strangers. After dinner he became more communicative, and said that 
he thought he could serve me; that he had been desired to look out for 
such a person, and that it was with the view of meeting one which would 
suit, that he attended at Bow Street, adding, “I cannot at present say 
more, but let us be acquainted, and a few days will enable me to be more 
explicit.” 

My new acquaintance turned out to be a person connected with a first. 
rate gang of housebreakers. ‘The reader must understand that there are 
two distinct classes of burglars in London; one consisting of the most 
desperate men in all the classes of thieves, men who have been often at 
the bar of justice, and are so well known to the officers, that they have no 
resource left but to rob under the cover of night. ‘These depredators 
usually associate in small parties, comprising three, four, or five indi- 
viduals in each partnership, many of whom, in my time, have impeached 
one another to save their own lives. When a robbery is committed, and 
accompanied with murder or violence of the person, one of these gangs 
is sure to be concerned in it; for when they become hard up for money 
they throw prudence overboard, and go rashly and desperately to work in 
order to obtain it, and I can generally find out which of the different sets 
of cracksmen about town has perpetrated the deed, by making inquiries 
who about the same time were known to have been at low-water mark, 
and who after the affair is over have sported new clothes, and been seen 
with money in their possession. This was Jonathan Wild’s plan, and 
very successful he was in his day, upon all occasious either causing the 
apprehension of the guilty parties, or making his own terms to save them, 
as his interest might dictate or point out. 

The other class, (swell cracksmen,) are altogether another kind of 
beings; the wary and comparatively wealthy housebreaker never allows 
the men with whom he connects himself to become absolutely poor and 
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needy ; nor do they resort together at any known place of rendezvous to 
which they may be traced, or their movements watched. rhe whole body 
are well organized, and in as perfect a state of subordination as the 
British army is under those who preside at the Horse Guards. Some are 
employed as scouts or lookers-out for fit places for attack ; these are kept 
as gentlemen in appearance, uever connecting themselves with any actual 
commission of robbery, or the possession of property when stolen; nor do 
those who commit the robbery know any thing of the persons who are the 
real movers of all the affairs of the concern. 

The manner in which I was engaged into one of these confederacies 
(for there are several in London) will give some idea of the perfection of 
their system. The acquaintance I had made introduced me to several 
of his associates, who, as it afterwards appeared, were some of the work. 
ing hands of a party of burglars of the class last described. Our inter- 
views were at their own private lodgings and not at public-houses, as I 
had been accustomed to meet my former acquaintances ; they did occa- 
sionally go to take a pipe and a glass, but then they uniformly selected 
the most respectable houses where tradesmen met to enjoy a social hour 
together. 

Although I had said I would join them, as yet they had imparted none 
of their secrets to me. One day, my friend, to whom I was indebted for 
my introduction, told me I must take a walk down the King’s Road, 
towards Chelsea, with him that morning. To this I readily complied 
without asking him for any reasons. When, however, we reached the 
top of Sloane Street, we met a person, who came up and said to my com- 
panion, ** You may go!” then, turning to me, continued, “ Come, you 
and I will have a walk into the country and dine together to-day.” Then 
turning down a bye-way, went on to say, “ You have been spoken of 
very highly, but you are now coming into a line of business which it is 
my duty to explain to you, and to that end are we now met; you cannot 
but consider yourself fortunate in joining such a respectable concern.” 
fle then laid a strong injunction on me to recollect every word he uttered, 
as his duty would be performed when we parted: he strongly inculcated 
sobriety of conduct, and expatiated largely upon the necessity of giving 
up all my former acquaintances, and abandoning my haunts for smoking 
tobacco and drinking as I had been accustomed to do; telling me that, 
as t should always be supplied with money, I had better go into the so- 
ciety of respectable tradesmen, where I was not known. When we 
arrived at Fulham he ordered a fowl and some pickled pork for our 
dinner, and then renewed the conversation, cautioning me especially 
against committing any petty theft for the supply of present need, saying 
it would now be inexcusable, hecause, if I were prudent, I could not 
want money. 

He further informed me that the business I should have to perform 
would be all straightforward work, unaccompanied with any risk, com- 
pared to my former mode of proceeding, but of that I should be better 
informed, when he sent me to another person; concluding by saying, 
that all property which came into my hands must be faithfully delivered, 
untouched, according to the directions in every case given; and that any 
deviation from such a line of conduct could not fail of being fatal to me, 
because, as the society gave liberal per centages upon all property which 
came into their possession, they exacted the strictest account from indi- 
viduals, nor would they leave unpunished a dishonest member of their 
community, when detected ; adding, that their measures were so well 
taken, that none who attempted to appropriate to themselves property 
unfairly could escape detection. He then put ten pounds into my hand, 
together with a card, on which was written, “ Be at the gate of the alms. 
houses opposite the Elephant aud Castle at twelve o'clock to-morrow 
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morning ;” after which he paid for our dinner and wine, and then wished 
me good day. 

Turning over in my mind, as I returned to town, all the particulars of 
this interview, I was struck with the threat held out, that any deviation 
from the rules laid down would be fatal to me; this part of the conver- 
sation occupied all my thoughts, and it was not until the following day 
that I penetrated its full meaning, viz.—that as the primary movers of 
all the plans were always kept in the back-ground, and never known to 
the subordinate operatives, all schemes for obtaining property necessarily 
must be issued trom their incognito superiors, who could, at any time, 
send their workmen upon such jobs as should ensure their certain appre- 
hension and subsequent conviction ; and this the leading men can accom. 
plish without any risk on their own part, when they have a faithless or 
an obnoxious auxiliary among them. 

On my arrival in town I immediately proceeded to the lodgings of my 
friend who had introduced me to this party, but to my surprise he had 
left town, and all my subsequent inquiries, to find where he was gone, 
among his companions, and at the well-known places of rendezvous, 
proved fruitless, nor did I see him, or hear in any way from him, for two 
years afterwards, when I learnt that he had been suddenly ordered into 
the country, to work at a branch station, precisely at the time I was 
about to be placed among strangers,—a piece of policy our employers 
have very excellent reasons for adopting. 

The following morning I obeyed my instructions, and went to the gate 
of the Fishmongers’ Company’s alms-houses, where stood a person who 
knew me, although I had no knowledge of him. The moment he saw me, 
he came up, and accosting me, said, ‘‘ It appears that you and I are to 
do some business together, (showing me a duplicate card to my own,) 
come, let us walk away from here.” We then proceeded a little way 
down the road, when a Croydon coach passing, he proposed that we 
should both get on it: as I entered no demurrer to this measure, we 
were soon seated, and carried, without another word being spoken by 
either of us, ten miles from the noisy metropolis. We dined and spent 
the day at Croydon, during which he further enlightened my mind upon 
the perfect system of robbery, by which the party with which I was now 
connected conducted their affairs. He then gave me to understand that 
our employers were real swells, (gentlemen in appearance, judging also 
from the company they kept,) but that they were invisible to all the men 
who performed the actual work, their avocations being confined to in- 
vention, discovery, the obtaining information, and issuing orders, besides 
that of disbursing a fair proportion of the receipts, and withholding a 
capital to support their retainers, when there was no employment for 
them. ‘“ These orders,” said he, “ they give out in such a manner, and 
with so much secret judgment, that none of the operatives can possibly 
ever know whence they originate: this,” he added, with remarkable em- 
phasis, “ they accomplish with an astonishing degree of certainty ;” 
saying, “ whoever they may be, they, for certes, have longer heads than 
our pudding-knobbed legislators: it’s a great pity for the sake of the 
nation they can’t be found out, and persuaded to form an administration 
among themselves for the better government of the country ; it would 
then,” continued he, “* be soon made apparent to the world that Metter- 
nich and Talleyrand were mere asinine politicians.” Going on in this 
strain, he added, “‘ There’s myself now, I am but a messenger, a mer- 
cury among these gods, a kind of call-boy, to use a theatrical phrase; 
I summon the actors to the stage, and deliver out the instructions for 
the guidance of individuals who are selected to give effect to, and perfect 
the performance of the drama; but then I know nothing of the author or 
stage manager, neither have I, or shall I, ever be admitted to the green 
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room. Although I am now about to deliver you your first orders from these 
incognito great men, mind, I know not from whence they come, or who 
issued them ; they were left at my house in writing from an unknown 
hand. I am regularly paid, and therefore prudently abstain from further 
inquiry, which might lead to my ruin, without offering a chance of doing 
me any further good. And now, sir, before I conclude, looking me 
hard in the face, he continued, “ let me give you one general and serious 
piece of advice—perform your duty rigidly, maintain, upon all occasions, 
a respectable appearance, and never attempt to penetrate their secrets ; 
if you do, you are assuredly an undone man. Remember my words, no- 
thing can save you; for if you quit the service, and embark in another 
line, either for yourself or other persons, on the first affair you are con- 
cerned in you will be apprehended, and have for your opponents a more 
fearful enemy than Bow-street officers—those who will unerringly bring 
the whole weight of the law upon you.” Hearing this, I expressed some 
surprise: my companion, however, soon made me understand that they 
had emissaries all over the town and country, and that when a black 
mark was placed against a man’s name, they very soon caused his appre- 
hension, because he must, when they withheld his supplies, either consent 
to go on such jobs as they ordered, or undertake private business of rob- 
bery ; and in both cases they would give information to occasion his con- 
viction ; besides, afterwards, sending to the Secretary of State’s office 
accounts of his bad character, and the number of robberies in which he 
had been concerned. ‘These reports they, and all others connected with 
the family men, well know are received and swallowed with great avidity 
at head quarters, and used as plaisters to heal the lacerated feelings of 
any soft-hearted, non-hanging applicant for mercy at the hands of the 
king, as it is erroneously termed. Concluding with 


‘« For men ere now grown wise, and understand 
How to improve their crimes as well as land ; 
And if th’ have issue, make the infants pay 
Down for their own begetting, on the day, 
The charges of the gossipping disburse, — 
And pay before-hand (ere they’re born) the nurse.” 


Although this at first appeared harsh conduct on the part of the great 
men in our walk of life, [ could not, on reflection, but acknowledge that it 
arose from expediency ; and was justified upon the same principle, as are 
the pressing seamen and flogging in the army, and that law advocated by 
many of our great men in the parliament-house—the law of necessity; which 
law, by the way, nobody understands better than myself, for this reason 
—all the actions of my life, up to the present moment of my writing this, 
have been the result, and under the control, of this said despotic rule of in- 
dividuals. It is true that, although I could not choose my path in the 
world, I might, if I pleased, have stood still: in other words, I might 
have put an end to my life instead of becoming a thief; but for not taking 
the latter course, I have two good reasons to urge. Firstly, that the 
desire to preserve life is a principle in men which predominates over all 
others, more especially with the younger subjects of the creation; this 
principle is the ruling power of action in every animal, but in man, when 
opposed to honour, honesty, and other moral laws, it overturns and 
tramples them under feet, in spite of all saws and modern cant. 

I will grant that there are some few exceptious—instances, for example, 
wherein the parties have had the instruction of some parson in false no- 
tions, regarding the laws and operations of nature; setting up other 
gods and idols for worship instead of nature’s God, thereby producing an 
imbecility of the mind, and the destruction of the natural feeling 
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My second reason for not getting out of my thraldom by committing sui- 
cide, was, that I often heard the parson say* in his sermons, there was 
no crime so great as that of self-murder. 1 therefore availed myself of 
his doctrine, and chose the lesser evil of stealing, instead of starving, or 
throwing myself from one of the bridges. 

When, however, I was younger, and used to think more of the many 
strange doctrines I heard from the pulpit, and went to see men executed, 
I thought it very odd logic, that if a man could not lawfully deprive 
himself of life, that it should be made lawful to take away the lives of 
thousands by the hands of man. I once mentioned these, my scruples, 
when I first took office, to our Newgate Ordinary ; who told me to do as 
he did, bow to the necessity of the thing, and not inquire too nicely into 
the conduct of our superiors. This way of settling the matter, however, 
never quite satisfied me, although I for a time fell into it, always when 
[ was called to duty, thinking upon that law of necessity, which, according 
to the parson’s rule, reverses the order of all things, and converts wrong 
into right, and vice versd. 

In my latter days, although I was never given to put much faith in 
what great men or the parson said, yet I must confess, when I thought 
of my own life, that it was a great comfort to me to hear them all justify 
so many measures upon the plea of necessity. 


‘‘ Who would believe, that wicked earth, 
Where nature only brings us forth, 
To be found cuilty, and forgiven, 
Should be a nursery for heaven.” 


Yes; for when the Secretary of State is hard of heart, and will not, for 
a parent ora wife on their knees, vouchsafe the life of a wretch in this 
world, in steps the puritanical parson and grants him a full and free one 
for the next. 


‘‘ Such is the parson’s arbitrary power, 
It were defect in judgment to go lower.” 


Heaven is peremptorily called upon to forgive those sins which guilty 
man will not, and the unhappy culprit is assured of receiving that mercy 
and forbearance from the Deity, which man, judging from his actions, 
has no faculties to comprehend. 

But I must go on with my story, or I shall get myself into a dispute 
with the learned, when I know I shall have the worst of the argument, 
because they can twist the subject about in any direction but the straight 
one. I cannot, however, resist making a few remarks in this place on 
myself, and the cause which placed me under the tyrant law of necessity. 

I call upon all the world, who are disposed to view things as they 
are, and can reason justly upon the affairs of life, to bear in mind that 
my situation, on coming into existence, was not one of choice, but was, 
like thousands of others, the result, most probably, of some great man’s 
wantonness in his youth, or it may be in his more advanced years. He 
seduced, I have reason to presume, my mother by fair promises, deceiv- 
ing and abandoning her to the gibes and sneers of the world, which, 
together with the frowns of her family and sex, overthrew her reason. 
She had still enough of the parent left to deposit me in a basket, and offer 
up to Heaven an incoherent prayer for my preservation, and then threw 


* If any of my readers should wonder at one of my course of life going often to 
church, | beg to remind them, that the number of times I had been in prison com- 
pelled me to hear more sermons in my time, than one ina thousand does volunta- 
rily ; besides, when a buzman, we often did a good stroke of business at church, 
especially when a bishop or a nob preached. 
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herself into the waters, becoming food for the fishes of the sea, one of 
which, a few weeks after gorging himself repeatedly upon the body of 
her whose soul was fled to heaven, there to await for justice, may be 
served up to my worthy father’s table, and pronounced at dinner to be a 
fish of a most delicious and superior quality. This is horrible to think 
on, but great men, and those who are educated to emulate greatness, 
have monstrous and strange stomachs ; they seek their own enjoyment, 
but leave the innocent products of their fruition to 


Want, worldly want, that hungry, meagre fiend, 
Was at my heels, and chased me in view. 


While I may suppose my father became a great parliamentary character, 
framing and supporting, with lengthy speeches, the enactment of rigid 
laws against the poor, and all criminals in general, forgetful that he 
brought five more besides myself into life, placing us all in such a situa- 
tion, and compelling us to pursue a course in society, which make, these 
very laws needful for its protection. 

Unmindful, too, that no statutes can convert us into any thing than 
that we are, and which our wise and moral parent made us by his vices, 
which, however, does not in any way interfere with his subsequently 
marrying and becoming the father of another family, every member of 
which he is proud to own, and acquires a name for being a good man, 
and a worthy member of the community. Such is the path of your legis- 
lative moralist. 


‘« Like gaudy ships, the obsequious billows fall, 
And rise again, to lift you in your pride ; 
They wait but for a storm, and then devour you.” 


To those, who, like me, have felt the cruel conduct of libidinous fathers, 
I need offer no apology for this break in my narrative, to which I now 
return. 

‘| have,” said the party from whom I was receiving my instructions, 
“three jobs on hand, this is the list,”—showing me a paper; “ the one 
selected for you is of very easy performance; a stage coach is to be 
robbed, and the booty is supposed to amount to some thousands.” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed, “ do you call this an easy job ?” 

‘‘ Nothing so easy,” he rejoined, ‘as you will see. You are to be 
only a looker on, and yet the affair cannot be completed without you, or 
some one in your place ; the fact is, our party must occupy all the inside 
seats, and one is assigned to you. Here are your instructions in writing, 
with a ten-pound note ; provide yourself with a cloak, having a good high 
collar to it; you will find your advantage in possessing such a one to 
crouch the face into occasionally, and mind, upon all country jobs carry 
your money about you, because, should there be any accident, you 
should always possess the means of crossing the country as rapidly as 
possible, but upon this occasion the thing is as good as done. You will see 
by your instructions, that you are to proceed to Birmingham, and imme- 
diately book yourself, for an inside place, for next Thursday, by the 
coach for London ; take your seat in the coach early, but do not 
notice any one you see until the coach is on its journey, and then wait to 
be spoken to, and for instructions how to act subsequently. 

“The money now given you, together with that you received yester- 
day, is charged to your account, and will be deducted from your regulars 
when the affair is ended ; but in the share allowed you will not be per- 
mitted to have a voice, as the parties have one rule from which they 
never deviate. When you arrive again in town, pass one whole week in 
your own way, only avoiding your former associates, and keep respect- 
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able company ; when the week is elapsed, go to No. 4, ——— street, it 
is a seed shop, and inquire if there be any letter left for Mr. Hodson: if 
you receive one, of course you will obey the orders therein, but if you 
do not, call every other day, until you do have one handed to you in that 
name. Now give me your address, in case of any sudden call of busi- 
ness, but that very rarely happens. Slowly and sure is the motto of 
our firm. Good bye.” So saying, he left me, as he said, to proceed to 
Brighton. 

The following morning, (Monday,) I quitted London by a Birmingham 
coach, and immediately went to the inn as directed, and booked myself 
a place for the ensuing Thursday, on which day I entered the coach at 
the appointed time, when I found two persons already seated. The 
driver was just expressing his impatience at the non-arrival of the re- 
maining fare, when two gentlemen came up; one got into the coach 
hastily, while the other came to wish him farewell and shake hands, 
looking at the same time round to the passengers, nodded his head sig- 
nificantly to his companion, and departed. [his motion of the head I 
understood to convey a communication that all was right; for although 
the party was unknown to me, it afterwards appeared that he had 
knowledge of my person, and came for the purpose of recognising me, 
and assuring themselves that every thing was duly prepared for the rob- 
bery, which was effected when we were about thirty miles on the road, 
towards London, in the following manner. At the time I am speaking 
of, it was the practice of a banker at Birmingham to send up every month 
cash and bank-notes to redeem their own local notes, which were made 
payable in London, and which during the intervals had been presented at 
their agent’s for payment. The better to ensure the safe conveyance of 
these sums of money, the proprietors of the banking-house had contracted 
with the coach-masters at Birmingham for a small strong iron box, which 
was built in the body of the coach, having two peculiarly complicated 
locks to it, the duplicate keys of which were in the hands of the banker's 
agents in London. My employers had possessed themselves of these 
facts, as also the precise day on which the money was to be transmitted ; 
they, therefore, had made several journeys in the coach, and provided 
themselves with keys, to unlock the box without any difficulty, previously 
to undertaking the robbery. 

As I said before, the contents of the box, or secret drawer, was ex- 
tracted about thirty miles from Birmingham, by one of the parties merely 
unlocking it, and removing the property into a small travelling trunk, 
which he carried with him for the purpose. Before we arrived at Oxford 
this passenger was represented by us as having been taken suddenly ill ; 
another, personating the character of a surgeon, said, as the gentleman 
was upon urgent business, and must proceed, if possible, the next day by 
post-chaise to town, that he would, out of kindness, stay and accom- 
pany him thither. In consequence of this arrangement, made in the 
hearing of the coachman and guard, they were both left at Woodstock ; 
and my third companion, when we arrived at Oxford, made some in- 
quiries respecting a relation of his who was at one of the colle ‘ges, and 
found an excuse, from the information he obtained, to decline proceeding 
any further that night ; leaving me, as per arrangement, to be dropped 
at ‘Henley-upon-Thames , to which place I pretended to be going as my 
place of residence, having told the book-keeper in the first instance, that 
I was destined to that town. When I got out of the coach, which I 
managed to do at the gate of a large house, on the Fair-mill, before we 
got into the town of Henley, I crossed the country to Marlow, and took 
a chaise into the high-road for London ; then getting into the first coach 
which passed, I was in a few hours at my lodgings in town. 

At the end of the week I went to the place appointed, and was pre- 
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sented with a letter in the name of Hodson, in which I was desired to be 
at the Mermaid at Hackney the following day at two o clock. As I was 
about to enter the house I was addressed again by a stranger, who said, 
‘Mr. Hodson, I believe?” I hesitated for a moment. “ It’s all right,” 
he continued, “ the last affair went off clean and well; I have come to 
speak with you about another little job.” He then informed me that he 
had brought me eighty pounds, my share having been laid at one hundred 
pounds; deducting therefore the twenty pounds received, the eighty 
sounds made the balance due. I had seen by the public papers that the 
Coats obtained amounted to upwards of five thousand pounds ; but when 
I considered the part I had taken in the affair, aud the large number that 
must necessarily participate in sharing the money, I could not but be sa- 
tisfied. The next affair, however, he wished me to engage in acted as a 
drawback upon the good humour in which he had put me. I was the 
next day to proceed to a small town in Essex, to commit a robbery by 
myself. It was known to our joint stock company, (as I ever afterwards 
called the parties,) that a certain dealer in cattle generaily carried from 
three to five hundred pounds about his person, so secured, as that nothing 
but violence on the part of those who went after it could accomplish the 
robbery ; and to these extremities, by the laws of the company, we could 
not go, the fundamental principle of their system being to use art, and 
not force. In conformity therefore to this rule, the planning agent, who 
was now with me, had concerted a mode of obtaining it, which was left 
for me to execute. It appeared that although the dealer in cattle carried 
the money about with him during the day, that he deposited it in a cup- 
board situated in his own bed-room every night, securely locking the 
door, then placing the key under his pillow. Duplicate keys for entering 
the cottage and opening the cupboard were provided, and it only required 
a delicate hand and a light tread to abstract the money from the cupboard 
when he was asleep, there being nobody in the house except himself and 
an old woman, who slept in another room. My employer told me I had 
been selected for this affair because they knew I had, from my boyhood, 
been bred a sneak. Having given me my instructions, with the keys for 
making the entry into the house, he informed me that a person would, 
with a horse and chaise, be in readiness at my order, to attend at any spot 
to convey me speedily out of the neighbourhood; he then left me, adding, 
that I was to deliver to the person who drove the horse the money which 
I obtained, untouched. 

This was not an adventure to my taste ; the thoughts of coming in such 
close contact with a sturdy grazier, in which one of us must get the 
worst of it, gave me some concern, for I considered it next to an impossi- 
bility to bring away the money without waking him, in which case I 
could not doubt but he would have a struggle for his cash. Such was 
my objection to the adventure, that I am now certain, valuable as was 
the company’s connexion which I had now formed, I should have given 
them up rather than have embarked in it, had it not so happened that 
about this time I became a convert to the doctrine of fatalism. A few 
weeks before this order came I had formed an intimacy with a servant 
girl, and very foolishly had, at her earnest solicitation, paid several visits 
to fortune-tellers ; her motive for persuading me to go to these cheats, 
who occasion more mischief in society than any class of robbers, was, that 
she might through them be told who and what I was, together with an 
account of my temper, and whether I should make a good husband, &c. 
I verily believe, in London, that not one man in a thousand knows any 
thing of society but what transpires in his own immediate walk of lite, 
although all write and talk as familiarly of the social compact, of the 
character, feelings, habits, and moral intluences of all the classes, as if 
they were gifted with omnipresence, and omniscience to boot. Our great 
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men in parliament talk a great deal about the influence of the Lancaste- 
rian schools, and the march of intellect ; giving themselves credit for 
the advance of the people’s mind, but I can tell them this is a great 
blunder. The people, I know, are wiser than they used to be; but then 
it is in spite, and not in consequence of the schools for the poor man’s 
children ; and I very much question whether any of the poor are made 
better by their present mode of education; it is the mechanic, the artizan, 
and all the working classes, which are just above the charity provincial 
schools, which have made the step in knowledge, and not the poor. Let 
the prisons be all visited in one day throughout England, and an account 
taken of where the prisoners were taught when children, to read, &e. 
When this shall be done, (it would be wise if it were made a part of the 
System to report this to the public annually,) the effects of national 
schools would soon be made apparent. I have indulged in these obser- 
vations because I am about to make a communication which is but little 
known to the world at large, viz., that nineteen-twentieths of the servant 
girls in London entirely commit themselves to the direction of fortune 
tellers, and these girls are generally drawn from the public schools: what 
is more singular, they never part with the propensity when grown up, 
for when married they are constant and regular customers, going from 
week to week to learn how to manage their husbands, how many children 
they are to have, how many will live, whether they will survive their 
husbands, and, if so, how many times they are to be married, and what 
period of their lives is destined to trouble, and what to happiness. 

Then, again, every removal from one house to another is looked upon as 
an event ; so also are all quarrels with neighbours or relations considered 
subjects worthy to lay before the cunning man; but more especially all 
suspicions or questions of jealousy, which latter subjects are always ac- 
companied with anxious inquiries whether there is likely to be any coun- 
teraction by other men falling in love with them; then they must have 
his stature, complexion, colour of his eyes, hair, &c., so that when they 
meet with such a man, they consider themselves called upon by destiny 
to immediately fall in love, and surrender the peace of their family into 
the hands of any scoundrel to make spoil of. 

The men fortune tellers boast that they have numerous applications 
from very respectable married ladies; and I know that they have, but 
the majority of those they deem the most profitable customers, are girls 
educated at charity-schools, who have, through fortunate marriages, or 
the success of their husbands subsequently in trade, risen up to wealth, 
which does not produce good sense, and which the schools have taken 
care they shall not obtain through their assistance. 

At the period of my life to which I am alluding, I was as great a fool 
as any girl, being devoted to one of these astrologers ; he got such a hold 
of me, that he persuaded me I should find out my father and mother, to- 
gether with all their history. In consequence of this delusion, I spent a 
great deal of my leisure hours with the man, who failed not to squeeze 
me pretty often for drink, &c., in the end making me a confirmed fatalist. 
As i said before, I looked wpon every thing which happened as _pre- 
ordained, and thought it could not turn out otherwise by the order of 
nature; this got such a hold of me, that I was never easy for one day, 
until I was told what was to happen the next: I was therefore at no time 
twenty-four hours together away from the astrologer’s horoscope. At 
length my fascinator having a wish to go into the country, sold his con- 
cern for two hundred pounds, and in some measure set me free, although 
until very lately [ have never overcome the notions he fixed upon my 
mind, and which influenced all my after life, particularly my taking office 
at the Old Bailey, as will in the sequel be seen. ‘The man who bought 
the fortune-telling connexion for two hundred pounds, afterwards told me 
Sept. 1835.—vou. X1V.—NO. LIII. H 
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that he made a very respectable living out of it, and was very well satis. 
fied with the bargain. As a caution to young girls, (although I know 
from experience that it is of no use giving it,) 1 will inform them, that 
most of the fortune-telling folks, both males and females, are in league 
with smart looking young men, who pay them for information, par- 
ticularly when much impatience is shown for a husband, and a little 
money is saved up for the occasion. I knew a young man who in one 
year courted and brought to the eve, and some the morning, of marriage, 
that obtained their money and decamped, making a sum within the twelve 
months of upwards of three hundred pounds. 

Coming back to myself, and the class in which I was cast when a 
boy, it is worthy of remark, that all the family of the crosses (offenders 
against the law) are naturally fatalists, or as 1 have heard the parson call 
them, predestinarians. It is a doctrine which suits their habits ; it re- 
lieves their consciences ; and persuading themselves that things are ordered 
to fall out just as they do, they thus get rid of their own responsibility. No 
expression is so often used by a thief as the following: “ Well! and if it 
must be so, it must; how can I help what is to be?” ‘Tell them they 
are sure to be hanged, and the answer will be, “ How can I help it? but 
I hope I shall have better Inck in the next world to make up for it.” The 
doctrine they preach to one another is, “ Go along, Bill, or Tom ; if we are 
to be hanged we are to be hanged, we didn’t make ourselves thieves, and 
can’t help what is to be.” 

Somewhat in this frame of mind I now resolved to rob the grazier, 
viewing the matter as a part of my predestined career, which I could no 
more avoid than I could my birth or death: and had I known that I 
should have been certain of apprehension and subsequent execution, I 
believe, at that period, it would have made no difference in my movements. 
Like the rest of the fraternity, I used to say, “ If it’s ordered for the beaks 
and old Black Jack to lay hold of me, how can I prevent it?” In this 
mood, then, I went into Essex, took a careful reconnoitre, made my ar- 
rangements accordingly, and accomplished my business in the following 
manner. 

It happened that the night I had fixed upon for the attempt, that the 
grazier went home half seas over; a short time, therefore, after I had 
watched him into his house, I entered it by means of my key, and getting 
into the passage took off my shoes, which I put into my coat pocket. I 
then stationed a well-trained lad, (who came down at my request to 
assist,) inside the street-door, to keep his hand upon the lock, in case I 
should wish to make a hasty retreat; in the event of which it was my 
intention to lock the door outside, and leave the key in, so that I might 
be enabled to make my way to the chaise, which was in readiness, before 
my pursuer could get out of the house. After waiting about half an 
hour in the passage, I heard the grazier busily engaged in what I con- 
ceived to be no artificial snore ; I then went up stairs, and opened the bed- 
room door, which was fortunately unlocked, and again waited a quarter 
of an hour to make all as safe as possible. At length satisfying myself 
that the cattle-dealer was in a real sleep, I crept upon my hands and 
knees to his bed, then taking a cord which I carried for the purpose in 
my pocket, I passed it over the bed, making both ends fast to the bed- 
stead upon the opposite sides, so that if the sleeper should suddenly wake, 
and start up, he must for a time be impeded by the rope, during which I 
hoped to escape without violence on the part of either the robber or the 
robbed. There was just sufficient light thrown in by the moon, which 
was on the wane, to enable me to distinguish the furniture in the room ; 
remaining therefore still upon my knees, I took a good look round for the 
canons a I proceeded further to business. My instructions were 

accurately drawn up, that I was not long in finding it out, when, rising 
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gently, I unlocked it. The money I was informed would be found in a 
small box, which it was my object to bring away, but the cupboard was 
so dark, that it was only by the touch I could hope to find it ; pausing, 
therefore, 1 again satisfied myself that the man whose money I was about 
to take was asleep, the assurance of which I could only collect from the 
bassoon-like notes he drew from his nasal organs. ; 

At length I grasped the box, not however without disturbing some 
crockeryware, which occasioned me fears of disturbance. Having got it 
into my hands, I incautiously gave it a gentle shake, to assure myself of 
it being the real money-box. The sound of money will all but rouse a 
miser from the grave ; that the well known music, therefore, should awa- 
ken a sleeping man need not be wondered at. Up started the grazier at 
the first shake, and away went I with the box, making my way for the 
street-door, my ears all the way being saluted with the call of “ Thieves! 
thieves! thieves!” Running about a hundred yards, me and the boy 
quickly jumped into the chaise, and was off as fast as a good horse could 
draw us. As we rode along the road, we could distinguish lights moving 
about in various directions behind us, occasioned no doubt by the grazier 
and his neighbours seeking for the thieves. 

This occurred about twenty-two miles from town, but in crossing the 
country we made our journey upwards of thirty before we reached Lon- 
don, never once stopping to bait at any house. About seven o'clock in 
the morning I was put down at Whitechapel Church, when I wished my 
companion a good morning, receiving orders in four days time to call for 
a letter as heretofore at the seed shop. In due course I received ninety 
pounds for this exploit, there having been obtained, as I was told, nearly 
seven hundred pounds when the box was opened, a great part of which, 
however, being in bank post bills, was obliged to be put on one side for a 
year or two before they could be circulated with any tolerable degree of 
safety. My share was large upon this occasion, because I had played the 
chief part in the plot. 


( To be continued. ) 


MEMORY. 


Tuere’s not a charm that stays: all earthly pleasures fade, 
As sun-beams from the sky, or music from the glade ; 

And if the rays of joy do lighten o’er the face, 

A moment will suffice the radiance to efface. 


But as the golden sun, when gliding down the west, 

His crimson scatters round, before he sinks to rest ; 

So pleasure, ere it flits from human sense away, 

Leaves golden tints to Memory, that speak the by-gone day ! 


M. 











( loo.) 


THE BRIDEGROOM DREAM.* 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


I nearp a voice call, 
As a voice from the tomb,— 
“ Make ready the pall! 
Weave the chaplet of gloom! 
There’s a lip breathing gladness,— 
A cheek like the rose, 
Will wax wan in its sadness, 
Ere to-morrow shall close.” 


The voice died away, 
As the breath of the wind, 
And the blushes of day 
Chased the dream from my mind ; 
And I heard the sweet breathing 
Of love at my side, 
And saw a smile wreathing 
The lips of my bride. 


There were many that day 
To feast in the hall, 
And the harper sang gay 
His blithe welcome to all; 
There was jesting, and quaffing 
From goblets of gold, 
And the young maidens laughing 
At tales of the old. 


The day waned apace, 
And the lamps ‘gan to gleam, 
When I look’d on the face 
Of my bride ; and my dream 
Chased the spirit of lightness ; 
For gone was her bloom, 
And unearthly the whiteness 
That reign’d in its room. 


And I heard the voice call, 
As a voice from the tomb,— 
‘** Make ready the pall, 
Weave the chaplet of gloom !’ 
And the lip breathing gladness 
Forgot its sweet tone, 
And I stood in my sadness 
Unloved, and alone. 


Yet I felt in my mind, 
That the judgment was wise, 
For love had untwin’d 
My soul from the skies ; 
And affections more cherished 
Than heaven's sweet grace, 
Like the flowers that have perished, 
But darkness embrace. 


™ These stanzas were suggested by an affecting event, which happened in the 
family of Sir Charles Lee, of Billislee, in 1662. 











THE FIERY VAULT. 
‘The story's still extant, and written in very choice Italian.” 
HAaMuLrr. 


VenicE! The word frights editorial ringlets from their place, the 
revising pen flutters with revivified terror, and the ink rolls in troubled 
waves from its silver stand. The echo of a hundred tales rings in 
the ear—gondolas, red masks, daggers, cowls, tortures, and poison, 
float in an undistinguished mass before the eye. The sea Cybele 
fresh from ocean—would she had left her historians at the bottom! 
But let us see. 

‘Truly, my son, thou sayest rightly; there will be feasting, and 
music, and mirth, in the proud palazzo to-morrow. But by the wings 
of the lion——” and old Carruchio paused, his eye fixed on the white 
towers of the Morentali mansion, but not in listlessness. 

‘ The duke, my master, is a gallant gentleman, father, and liberal; 
sa I warrant me, has done wild deeds. I have often, when steering 
his gondola, seen him glance among female faces as though———” 

*« Silence, my son, would better become a faithful servant. Nay, 
were the duke to hear thee judging his looks, there are warmer 
places for tattling spies than even these stones at noon. Forget not 
thy friend, Miollano, who for merely recognizing a trinket in a maiden’s 
hair, had the pleasure, as every body believes, of shrieking out his 
life | in one of yon fiery prisons.” 

‘True, father; but his master was not the Duke Antonio di Re- 
i nor, after all, is it quite certain that it was Miollano’s scorched 
body that we fished up.” 

“ Santi! if thou thinkest the doubt worth solving, the burning 
chamber is still there. For me, I love a cooler abode. Farewell, I see 
a fare yonder;” and the old gondolier stepped upon the prow of his 
dark and elegant boat, a vigorous effort brought her round, and in a 
few moments he was far from the marble stair. His companion, a 
muscular young man, with features strikingly handsome, yet on a 
second look bearing a sinister expression, removed his broad slouched 
cap from a brow of bronze, and fanning himself therewith, solilo- 
quized. 

“ Dungeons, and death—mayhap it may be so, yet I am free to 
think. That same proud Count of Mor entali, too, whose daughter is 
to wed Lorenzo the duellist, might thank me for keeping his secret. 
By St. Mark, I am inclined to let him know his obligation. He 
would, perhaps, repay me with a lodging under the care of the Three, 
as he favoured poor Miollano. Truly the prospect 1s pleasant, but 
how am I to blame? A grandee visits a woman who lives near me, 
doubtless on an errand of chi rity; nay, I am sure of it, for he gave 
her money, and on leaving her house the mask falls from his face, vand 
I discover Count Morentali. What of it? If, indeed-——” 

“If what, friend 7” said a third person, advancing. 
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“If I could get a fare this morning before my hour of attending 
my employer, it would lighten my heart, and load my pocket. 

“ What noble of Venice is happy in the service of so prudent and 
veracious a gondolier ?” 

«“ He must be a stranger here who knows not the badge of the Duke 
di Regola.” 

“ T am one,” said the masked speaker ; “ I would see somewhat of 
your city ; give me a cast of your office along the most notable streets, 
if you call them so, and enlighten me as to some of the owners of 
these gorgeous piles.” 

They are floating on the deep blue waters ; the stranger reclines 
under the half-drawn awning. 

«“ Who inhabits that beautiful building ?” said he, as the bark glided 
near one of the palaces of Venice. The stone front, interspersed with 
marble-edged openings, long and narrow ; the first and second stories 
centered each by a large window, richly ornamented with arabesque 
tracery; the terrace projecting a few feet from two doors appropriated 
to visitants, ascended by short stairs, the two other entrances at op- 
posite sides, level with the water which flowed into them to dark 
platforms beyond, one for the domestics and humble citizens, the other 
for the more secret movements of the master of the mansion; the 
lofty turret-looking chimney, and the shaded verandas, bespoke the 
haughty abode of a wealthy noble. 

“ That is the palace of Count Morentali.” 

‘“ T have heard the name, I think. What character does he bear ?” 

“It is not for such as myself, signore, to talk of those so far above 
me. 

* Nay, thy words need not flow so niggardly to me. What care I for 
the count or his affairs? I ask but for curiosity, and methinks thou 
mightest oblige me.” 

* You can be silent, signore ?” 

“I shall be forgetful, in a week, of thy whole history, which is the 
same thing. There is an earnest of my secrecy.” 

“ Thanks, signore,” said the gondolier, taking the piece of gold. 
“ All I can tell you of this count is, that he is considered haughty 
and cruel. We know he is rich; and that he is merciless, was shown 
in the fate of a fellow-boatman, who, for some trifling indiscretion of 
the tongue, was put to a horrible death in a dungeon of the Council.” 

“ How is that known?” said the stranger. 

“IT myself, with my father, dragged up the burned and mangled 
body from the canal.” 

“Were there witnesses of your discovery? Such a sight is not 
often seen, I should think.” 

“ None, signore ; for we speedily replaced the corpse, not choosing 
to meddle with the business of others.” 

“ A prudent course, friend. Pray, is the count married ?” 

“His lady died many years ago, in giving birth to a son and 
daughter. The young countess is now in the palace, as beautiful as 


Venus. Her wedding is to take place to-morrow, to Lorenzo di Cas- 
tiglia, the duellist, as he is called.” 
“ Ah! and the son?” 
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“ That part of the tale is most surprising, signore ; the child dis- 
appeared when about three years old, and has never since been heard 
of. Some say that he must have fallen into the canal, and that seems 
most probable.” 

* Do you ever see the count abroad ?” 

“ Not frequently, signore; the last time I saw him was a few days 
ago, and then by accident.” 

** How ? and where ?” 

* You seem interested, signore; and as a stranger, I do not fear 
telling what to a Venetian ear it would be hazardous to disclose. I 
live in a street to the right of yon church, the Church of St. Mary, 
and nearly opposite reside an old woman and her daughter. The 
girl is very beautiful, and the count, I suppose, thinks so; for I saw 
him enter the house a few evenings since, where he remained nearly 
an hour.” 

* How could you know him? I thought the fashion of Venice was 
to go masked on such adventures.” 

“So did the count, signore; but as he was leaving the house, in 
putting up his purse, his mask fell off. Ie seemed terribly angry at 
the chance, and instantly restored it.” 

** No wonder. Men of his age and rank should be careful. Can a 
stranger have access to the noble ?” 

* Not usually, signore; but if you were to introduce yourself as 
wishing to be present at the wedding of the Lady Giulia, the count’s 
courtesy might be taxed to welcome you.” 

“IT am determined to try, friend. So turn about, and make for the 
palace. Here is for thy pains.” 

A second piece of gold chinked in the pouch of the gondolier, as 
he dexterously swung round his boat, and a succession of vigorous 
strokes again brought them to the mansion. 

*¢ Where will you enter, signore ?” 

“ Oh! the servants’ gate. I must begin modestly.” 

The gondola shot through the dark passage, and reached the land- 
ing platform. The stranger sprang from the boat. 

‘“ You will ascend those stairs, signore, and turn to your right, 
where you will find a porter who can bring you to the count.” 

“He thanks you.” 

The doors above flew open, and a strong light fell upon the stran- 
ger’s form. He removed the mask, and the terrified gondolier quailed 
before the sneer of the Count Morentali. The next moment the 
gates through which they had entered, closed, the noble waved his 
hand, and the unfortunate boatman found himself a prisoner. 

“ Remove the gondola, and place the fellow in the dungeon ;” and 
Morentali ascended the stairs without deigning another glance at his 
victim. 

The Lady Giulia sat in her chamber. Before an enormous mirror, 
in a rich gold and flower-enamelled frame stood an exquisitely inlaid 
marble table, on which reposed the awful instruments of the toilet of 
an Italian damsel. The odour of several delicate plants filled the 
apartment, a young girl rested on a low couch near her mistress, 
mingling the sound of a guitar with the plaintive notes of an oriental 
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ballad, while another maiden assisted the bride. Both, seen alone, 
had been esteemed pretty, but by the side of their lovely lady were 
forgotten. If the poet’s dream of the incarnation of beauty were 
ever fulfilled, it was in the person of Giulia. Proudly lofty was her 
snowy brow, which had seemed even haughty, but for the soft large 
eyes below, which carried their eloquent pleading into the very soul. 
Her long, glossy, dark hair now hung loosely round her face, heighten- 
ing the effect of an exquisite complexion. She raised to her ruby 
lips a cross of pearls, which were far surpassed by those her kiss 
disclosed. A dark robe which she wore at the toilet left bare her 
lustrous arm and shoulder, and flowed to the little feet resting unco- 
vered on a velvet cushion. She raised her hand, its tiny form is hid- 
den in her ringlets, she leans upon her arm, and weeps. 

And why flow the tears of Giulia Morentali? Are they for her 
bridal on the morrow? Why should the ceremony, the thought of 
which, and of the feast and ball to follow, turns the heads of half the 
maidens of Venice, moisten the eye of the bride? Perchance those 
tears are the usual tribute of love to modesty—perchance the lady 
thinks of the horrible screams which sounded on her ear, as, some months 
before, when, with a party of companions, she visited the Doge's 
palace, she had missed her way, and wandered alone towards a_ part 
of the building unknown to her. Perhaps the agonized supplication 
she heard, “ One drop of water for the love of God!" was not for- 
gotten. Perhaps the bridal dress had not been made to please the 
wearer. We will not waste time in conjecture. 

“ Do not weep, signora, it will make your eyes red. Let me sing 
you a merry song. 

‘* You make so much noise with your guitar,” said the other mai- 
den, “ that you have given my lady the headache.” 

“Trust me, Claudine,” said the laughing songstress, “ it is rather 
your great hands in the signora’s hair.” 

** Your's are not so small, Maria, but they can hold a love letter,” 
retorted the elder; “ which, I thank the saints, mine never did.” 

“ I believe you, Claudine; but father Anselmo says, that a person 
who has had no temptation, deserves no praise.” 

Claudine was far too dignified to reply; she tossed up her head, and 
having completed adorning her lady’s head, inquired whether la 
signora Was satisfied. 

“It is very well, Claudine ; but as I shall not leave the palazzo to- 
day, you need not stay to dress me. I will send for you in a short 
time. Maria, you will remain with me.” 

“ And now, signora,” said the latter, as the door closed, “ how can 
you be so melancholy on the eve of your wedding? I'm sure if I 
were going to be married I should do nothing but laugh, and dance, 
and sing, for a month. Pray, signora, tell me, are you unhappy r 

* O Maria, if 1 might tell you!” and the lady burst into a violent 
flood of tears. Her attendant caught the infection, and clasping her 
mistress in her arms, they mingled their sorrows. 

The Count Morentali entered the apartment. 

“ What! daughter, weeping, and at such a time as this! For 
shame, for shame, up and be dressed, or the gondola races will be over, 
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and the chains awarded, before Giulia di Morentali has left her 
chamber.” 

“I cannot join the party at St. Angelo to-day, my father, nor 
would you wish it, I am sure.” 

« Not wish it, when my word was pledged to Lorenzo that 1 would 
bring you to the terrace myself, as the only means of preventing his 
fetching you in person ; which you so earnestly desired he might not 
do. By St. Mark, I think thou art offended that he has not disobeyed 
thee—a maiden had rather be surprised by a young gallant, than by 
an old father, perhaps.” 

“ Dear father, do not ask me to leave the house to-day.” 

‘Ask thee! faith, not 1; asking twice suits not my humour. 
Either be dressed, and accompany me immediately, or Lorenzo shall 
do his errand himself.” 

“ What I cannot do for you, my father, I wé// not do for another,” 
said Giulia, with the flashing eye which spoke her Italian birth. 

“ Pretty, torsooth—and dutiful too,’ returned Morentali, with a 
halt laugh ; ; “but even with all, by your leave, we will try our youth's 
skill at persuasion—an art he may not need long,” he added, waving 
his hand, as he departed. 

“ He may not, indeed, as far as poor Giulia is concerned,” said the 
lady ; “ but he will surely come, and we must prepare for his recep- 
tion.” 

A forced smile was on her lip, but her eye swam in moisture. We 
will leave her for the present. 

Terrible, indeed, was the secret council chamber of the Doge of 
Venice. A large and lofty room, lighted not by the sun, but by 
several lamps carefully arranged, to “throw their strong lustre away 
from the judgment seats, and upon a central point, surrounded by a 
low massive rail, was rendered utterly impervious to sound, by means 
of doubly quilted arras, and treble doors. ‘The floor was thic kly car- 
peted, save in the space alluded to, which was about twelve feet in 
diameter, and appeared to be boarded. Within this room deeds were 
whispered to have been done, at the mention of which human blood 
is freezingly arrested. A concealed door behind the arras led to a 
smaller apartment, where every engine for wrenching the joints, 
crushing the flesh, and grinding the marrow of their fellow mortals, 
had been stored by the relentless agents of Venetian tyranny. ‘Those 
boards surrounded by the rail could be raised, and the half breathing 
body, which had undergone the agonies of that chamber, was thrown 
into an abyss of appalling depth, at whose bottom, it was rumoured, 
years before a machine had been placed, which the falling mass set in 
motion, and by which it was mi angled to atoms. <A winding staircase, 
entered from a corner, also hidden by the tapestry, conduc ted down to 
a spot where a more hideous torture than all was prepared. A small 
low roofed room was there, built entirely of iron, not sufficiently large 
to enable the inmate to stand erect, but allowing the full range of limb 
in every other direction. Below was a furnace. Stripped to the 
skin, the victim was led thither, and though in utter darkness, venti- 
lation was supplied him. For some hours, perchance, he was thus 
left, until he began to dread a perpetual imprisonment. But the at- 
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mosphere grows more confined, still more so, and the blood is thrown 
violently to his head. Air 1s again admitted, he breathes again,—it 
must have been afancy. But no, this time there is no deception, the 
heat is stifling, the floor below him is unbearable, he raises himself on 
his extremities, he raves, he screams for mercy. Anon his scorched 
limbs become blistered, and writhings and shrieks proclaim his excru- 
ciating agony. A few minutes, and all must cease in death. No. 
The tormentor’s craft has been better taught. Suddenly the iron floor 
is drawn from beneath him, its place is supplied by a slab of the cold- 
est marble, while gushes of icy water from above fall upon his burning 
frame. The transition is exquisite, almost too delicious for mortal 
bearing. For a time he lies in semi-insensibility, but not long. The 
chill comes over him, and the relief becomes another torment. Then 
is accomplished the crowning efforts of the fiends, who know too well 
the indescribable effect of the unexpected substitution of one agony 
for another. The marble bed is drawn away, and the wretch is writh- 
ing on a red-hot floor. Then scream follows scream, and the body is 
drawn into every form and posture conceivable, with terrible swiftness. 
Malice has now done its utmost, a few more struggles, and a few more 
groans, and a blackened and undistinguishable corpse is withdrawn 
from its fiery cavern, and hurled through a trap-door near, eventually 
to find its way into one of the canals of Venice. Such had been the 
fate of that Miollano, whom the gondoliers have mentioned as one of 
the last victims of Count Morentali. Who is to be the next ? 

The count sat alone in the secret council chamber, reclining with 
Italian indolence upon a richly cushioned couch. The lamps were 
lighted, and beneath them stood two half-dressed muscular men, in 
visors, the executioners of his pleasure. “ Bring in the hound ;” and 
the ill-fated gondolier, Speranza, heavily manacled, stood before Mo- 
rentali. 

“ So, thou art here. Hast any more tales of the cruel and merci- 
less count to tell ?” 

The prisoner, pale as death, muttered only, “ My lord! my lord!” 
and convulsive breathings seemed to drown his voice. 

“ ‘Thou shalt know another,” continued Morentali, in the same cold, 
sneering tone, “ere long. Pity that thou wilt not be able to tell it.” 

“ My lord! remember—your promise i 

“ Was of secrecy, I believe; and it shall be kept. Look around, 
whom dost thou fear can overhear thy stories of the count, or thy 
screams which may follow them ? 

“ Recollect, my lord, I am servant to the Duke di Regola.” 

“I do not forget that ; on the contrary, it shall add to thy reward. 
For the rest, dost thou think Antonio, though beardless, will discover 
thee here? Should he indeed recognize thee floating before his pa- 
lazzo, perhaps he might be amazed, to prevent which surprise thou 
shalt find thy way down the abyss below thee, which, I think, does 
not lead to the canal.” 


“Oh! mercy, my good lord, as you hope for it yourself hereafter, 
as you ; 








“So! menaces and remembrances having failed, thou wouldst now 
try prayers— tis well, but address them elsewhere, while thy worthy 
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friends on each side remove thy superfluous dress, preparatory to a 
pleasure thou hast not dreamed of.” 

At a sign from the count, some of the chains were removed, with 
the upper portion of Speranza’s garments. Morentali then spoke 
again. 

“ If there is any peculiar torment thou wouldst select, name it, and 
we, to the best of our poor abilities, will humour thee. There is the 
rack, or the screw, or the sharp pendulum, or the bath of molten lead. 
Or thou mayst prefer the barrel of razors. Or, as thou art a man of 
a friendly disposition, there is the burning chamber, in which thy 
companion Miollano some few weeks since expiated the crime of no- 
ticing a jewel in a lady's hair, as being once the property of a Venetian 
noble. Thou didst find his body, and therefore knowest something of 
the sentence he underwent. Truly he did our machinery credit ; his 
cries were loud, and his agonised struggles and contortions vigorous. 
I myself was present at the operation of reducing him to a cinder, and 
have seldom been more delighted. What sayst thou, wilt try that 
room, in a spirit of friendly emulation ?” 

During the count’s speech, the gondolier stood as a man half 
aw akened, but at its conclusion, as the noble’s taunting laugh rang on 
his ear, he staggered from his companions, and sank at the edge of the 
rail in complete insensibility. Terror had benumbed him. 

“« Nay,” said Morentali, “’twere hardly worth while to submit the 
fool to the torture in this state. Remove him, let the surgeon attend, 
and see him prepared for my visit this night.” 

We will briefly trace so much of the life and situation of the count 
as is necessary to elucidate this careful and veracious history. He 
had been raised from low rank to sudden nobility, when young, by the 
rapid successive deaths of the various heirs to the title, which occurred 
with such unexampled speed as to excite widely-spread notice, and 
almost suspicion. But the glittering circlet having once wreathed his 
brow, the new count effectually silenced all slanderous tongues—some 
by the splendour and liberality of his entertainments, others by a more 
certain method. He married a young lady of great beauty, and the 
gorgeous nuptial ceremony was for a month the theme of Venice, but 
the countess dying within a year, the noble widower retired in a great 
measure from the pursuit of pleasure to that of ambition. Wealth 
and intrigue here, as elsewhere, crowned his wishes with full success, 
and Morentali became a member of the Council of Ten, and, as men 
whispered with fearful caution, of another tribunal none dared to name 
in public. One misfortune only had befallen the count, and, inde- 
pendently of its own severity, it became the more galling from novelty, 
His children, in giving birth to whom their mother had been sacrificed, 
were one day playing on the terrace before the mansion, when their 
attendant’s eye was withdrawn from her charge by a passing gondola. 
On again reverting to the terrace, to her unbounded dismay the young 
Adolpho had disappeared, his terrified sister knew not where. Every 
search was made without success, the boy was never again heard of, 
and the general rumour of the count’s power and severity produced 
such an effect on the female attendant, that in a moment of agony she 
threw herself into the canal, the noble’s last hope of eliciting informa- 
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tion as to the fate of his child perishing with her. There was one 
trivial circumstance, however, which, years afterwards, when his 
daughter had grown up into womanhood, and the name of his son was 
all but forgotten, had produced a powerful impression on his mind. 
Deprived of his wife, it was not surprising that the count should, in 
the pride of manhood, and with every advantage around him, occa- 
sionally seek female society, although he abstained from forming a 
second matrimonial connexion. For other purposes than those of en- 
joying air, or of dispensing charity, was Morentali supposed to visit 
the more retired streets of Venice. 

For some time a singular and costly jewel was observed to glitter 
in the hair of a very pretty black-eyed damsel, residing in the strada, 
now known by the name of St. Giuseppe. The fair wearer seemed 
by no means desirous of concealing her ornament, and one evening as 
she wandered along the bank of a neighbouring canal, shooting those 
roguish glances so well on the Adriatic, a young gondolier, who 
accidentally approached her, incautiously exclaimed, “ Saints of hea- 
ven! I could risk my soul on the identity of that jewel with 4 
and the rough hand of a friend, which was suddenly placed upon his 
lips, did not prevent the remark from being overheard. That night 
Miollano found himself in one of the dungeons of the Council of Ten. 
He was subsequently examined by Morentali, who appeared to take 
an interest in the trinket, but the gondolier could give no satisfactory 
replies, save that he persisted in recognizing the jewel, though unable 
to say to whom he supposed it to belong, or upon what his suspicions 
were grounded. His silence was judged to be contumacious, and a 
severe application of the rack ensued, but without better success. It was 
then considered that he had seen too much for liberty, and at the instiga- 
tion of the count, who witnessed the perpetration, he underwent the 
horrible agonies and death of the Fiery Vault. His fate, in itself, would 
have produced no effect upon Morentali, who was far too much inured 
to similar scenes for pity or remorse, but a short time after the occur- 
rence, a thought arose in the noble’s mind too startlingly hideous to 
be borne. For days and nights it never left him, until the uncer- 
tainty could not be sustained, and as a last resource, the haughty 
Venetian resolved to seek a celebrated magician, or astrologer, who 





resided in a wing of the Doge’s palace, retained for the purpose of 


imposing a more fearful and undefined idea of the power of knowledge 
of the Council upon the popular mind, than could be preserved by 
mere human agency. But the skill of Columbo Asprenici did not exist 
in report alone. Difficult of access, even the count was compelled to 
request, as a favour, admittance to the astrologer. It was towards 
midnight, when wrapped in a large cloak, armed, but unattended, 
Morentali entered the awful abode, around which the very air seemed 
filled with terror. 

Few of the appendages, with which romance and superstition have 
invested the communer with other worlds, were to be seen in the 
small and gloomy apartment where the magician pursued his tre- 
mendous studies. The chamber, or rather vault, to which name its 
stone walls and arched roof would better entitle it, was reached by 
the count after he had traversed several spacious halls, and darkened 
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galleries, admirably adapted to secure seclusion, not by gate and bar- 
rier, but by the far more powerful agency of fear. The calculating 
mind of Morentali armed him with cour: age as he pursued his dreary 
way, nor was the astrologer’s reception of his visitor such as to strike 
awe, or even unusual respect. A slightly formed, middle-aged man, 
with a countenance of delicate and precise outline, shaded by the tuft 
and moustache of the age, simply but ne: itly app arelled in a dark 
dress, rose to meet the It: lian noble, with the air rather of a retired 
and satiated man of the world, than with that which might have been 
expected in a sage of such undoubted fame. A transparent globe, 
the centre of which a light seemed glowing, a few mathematical in- 
struments scattered around among numberless papers and parchments, 
with a low black marble column, inscribed with foreign characters, 
were all the uncommon features of the room. Behind Asprenici was 
a large window, but no moonlight was visible through it, although 
the queen of heaven was silvering all Venice as Morentali entered 
the palace. The count removed his mask, and bowed, and the astro- 
loger first spoke. 

‘ To what fortunate circumstance is the humble student to ascribe 
the visit of the noblest senator in Venice ?” 

After craving pardon for my intrusion, learned sir, I have to 
beg from you the assistance which none other in the world can give 
me.” 

“ Even had I known nothing of the Count di Morentali, the hospi- 
tality I have received in your ‘glorious city would compel me to do all 
the little in my power for any of her sons. Speak, signore, and my 
service is with you.” 

“ Learned Asprenici, to one to whom the past is so well known as 
to yourself, I have only to name an incident, to bring it to his recol- 
lection. A short time ago an unhappy man, for an insult to myself, 
died in a dungeon of this palace. In his examination he named a 
jewel, with which strange ideas are connected in my imagination. If 
it please you, I would have the whole event cleared up, that I may 
at least know my doom.” 

‘ The victim bore the name of —--~—— r” 

“ Miollano, among his fellows,” replied the count, in a stifled 
vores. 

‘The jewel was given by yourself, signore, to a damsel of the 
ae said the astrologer, with a half smile ; “ from whence did you 
obtain it?” 

‘It was among many that have been long in my family. I have no 
particular recollection of it, however, but took it for my purpose, as 
being elegant and of small lee P 

Thus far, signore, my knowledge extends, but beyond this the 
answers of another must be sought, if you are resolved on gaining the 
information. I would caution you, here, against pursuing the inquiry, 
for it will be fearful in its following out, and its end may be fatal. 
Can you not rest satisfied with the belief, which appears to me most 
probable, that Miollano had made an empty boast, which obstinacy 
prevented him from retracting, or that he was totally mistaken in 

supposing that he knew the trinket ?” 
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“ I had not sought you, Asprenici, for the mere opinion of a law- 
yer, and I am not to be terrified by the dangers of the pursuit. I 
pray you immediately to satisfy me by those means which you alone 
possess. I will not offend you by naming reward,” added the count, 
as he placed carelessly a heavy purse on the table. ! 

“I have said, signore, that I will obey you, but beware of shrink. 
ing when HE appears, who must answer the questions you must your- 
self propose. Be seated for the present, and be silent. 

Columbo Asprenici arose, and from a box near him took a small 
silver dagger, sheathless, and exquisitely chased. Retaining this in 
his left hand, he proceeded with the other to withdraw from the same 
cabinet a light long chain of dark metal, occasionally studded with 
crimson spots, which glistened like spangles, as the links were shaken. 
The astrologer, attaching one end of the chain to the upper part of 
the black column before mentioned, placed the other below the trans- 
parent globe, which continued to glow with internal fire. His next 
movement was toa corner of the apartment, from whence in a few 
moments came the sound of an enormous bell, and it appeared to 
Morentali that sparkles of light were bursting from Asprenici’s hand, as 
it struck the wall. If so, they were speedily extinct, and the magician 
returned to the globe, and with the silver dagger touched the chain near 
its centre. The flame in the globe was instantly extinguished, an ap- 
palling roar, neither of thunder nor animal, ensued, and the vault was 
for an instant in utter darkness. ‘Then a light green flame rose from 
the summit of the column, and its inscriptions were seen in characters 
of fire. As this subsided, the same horrible roar was again heard, and 
the chamber was once more dark. The astrologer took his guest’s hand, 
and guiding him to the column, placed him at a short distance from 
the window. As Asprenici raised the latter, the dreadful sound arose 
for the third time, and Morentali gazed forth upon an open plain. It 
appeared to be night, but there was no moon in heaven. All seemed 
as objects we behold in a feverish dream. 

‘“* Now be firm, and fear not,” whispered Columbo. 

A wide expanse of dark blue sky was before them, and it was 
without a cloud or star. A rustling, as of dried leaves before autumn 
winds, commenced, and gradually increased. Then meteors danced 
before the eyes of the count, and successively expired. Two long 
lines of red light, apparently descending from above the building, and 
reaching the plain at a distance, were next visible. The space be- 
tween them became filled with various coloured fires, until a broad 
belt was formed from the heaven to the earth. The deafening bell 
sounded—once—and the lights changed their places among them- 
selves, glowing with the utmost brilliancy ; twice—and a dark form 
Was seen to pass rapidly down the fiery arch, to its termination in the 
distance ; thrice—and the fearful, yet half-defined shape rushed ra- 
pidly to the window, as the appalling roar again echoed around. Mo- 
rentali dared not look at the hideous object, but enveloped his face in 
his ample cloak. Asprenici again whispered, 

‘ ” _ boldly and to the purpose ; three questions only may be 
eard. 
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In a faltering voice, the once haughty noble asked, while he trembled 
for the answer, “ Does my son live ?” 

“ He is dead,” was the reply, in a low, thrilling, unearthly tone, 
which penetrated to the soul. The count was silent, his last hopes 
were blighted, and he half turned away, with a deep sigh, when his 
companion reminded him that two questions were yet to be demanded. 
In a firmer voice he inquired, “ What jewel was it that I gave Julia 
Venyas ?” 

“ Thy wife wore it on the last day she ever wore ornament.” 

“ How did Miollano recognize it?” said the count, in a tone of but 
little concern. 

The answer was given, and the Italian nobleman, with a shriek of 
the direst anguish, sank insensible upon the ground. 

Lorenzo di Castiglia led his beautiful bride from her wedding gon- 
dola to the steps of the church of Saint Anne. In the prime of life, 
with a noble person and large wealth, all admitted that the bride- 
groom was worthy of Giulia di Morentali. The soubriquet of the 
duellist, which he had acquired, told of numberless exploits of his 
sword, and the chamber of many a Venetian lady might have testified 
his skill in the science of love. His influence, too, was great, and it 
was this which had given him favour in the eyes of Morentali, before 
all the other suitors for his daughter’s hand. In obedience to her 
father’s commands, Giulia had accepted the offer of Castiglia, though 
with a heavy heart, for though her virgin affections had not centred 
elsewhere, she abhorred the man for whom she was about to swear 
to love. The bridegroom was not blind to her feelings, but he cared 
not for them, the rather that he intended to put her affections as a 
wife to but little proof, for he married principally because the fancy 
seized him, and possibly because his libertine career had in some 
measure rendered it needful, even in Venice, that he should retrieve 
a little of his reputation. Such were the feelings of those who stood 
that lovely morning, at the head of a magnificent bridal train, on the 
steps of the church of Saint Anne, awaiting the appearance of the 
Count Morentali. 

The count arrived, and the procession entered the church. The 
organ poured out a full tide of melody, the censers waved, the pen- 
nons glistened, and the bridegroom reached the altar, with his lovely 
companion. A wide semicircle was formed by the friends of each, 
and the priest stood forth to record their vows. Morentali advanced 
and confronted him. 

“ Stay, father, I have a word to say to our friends, and to these 
children too, ere thou joinest their hands. Lorenzo and Giulia, and 
you around, listen. It was this day month that a gondolier, named 
Miollano, was seized by the agents of the Council at my command, 
and brought before me, in the torture chamber of the palace, for the 
crime of recognizing this jewel. Daughter, have you ever beheld it 
before ?” 

The Lady Giulia received the trinket, and burst into tears. Her 
father proceeded. 

“ Ha! thou knowest it. But, my friends, I am to inform you that 
it once belonged to my wife, and that I gave it to an easy damsel of 
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this city, for good reasons, and from whom I have regained it. 
Miollano saw it in her possession, but as he refused, when before me, 
to say why he recollected it, 1 broke every limb in his body on the 
rack, and then roasted him to death in a fiery vault. 

The effect which this horrible communication produced, delivered 
as it was by Morentali with a cool and almost flippant manner, may be 
imagined. Lorenzo was the first to speak. 

« Methinks, signore, this tale were better fitted for the secret ar- 
chives of the Council, than for the holy church, and least of all is it 
suited to the ear of the Lady Giulia.” 

“ Why not, Lord of Castiglia, seeing the sufferer was my son, and 
her brother?” . 

A loud and maniac yell followed these words. The Count di Mo- 
rentali pressed a pistol to his temples, and the report mingled with 
the dying ery of Giulia, as she sank, broken-hearted, into the arnis of 


Castiglia. 
REITHRA. 
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Fount of the woods! o’er whom ages have pass’d, 
And the walls of whose chapel are roofless at last, 
Though thy shrine is deserted, and silent thine aisles, 
The light of tradition upon thee still smiles. 


No more thy green turf by the pilgrim is prest, 

But the skylark upon it is building her nest, 

The arms of the ivy around thee are clinging, 

And the voice of the breeze to thy slumbers is singing. 


But the hymns that were blended, the pray’rs that were breath’d, 
When the last gleams of sunset to thee were bequeath’d, 

And the vigils of mourners prolong’d at thy shrine, 

No more—save in memory’s records—are thine. 


The woodman retires to thy brink for a draught, 
And thy rills by the lips of the reaper are quaff’d, 
And the child, with a spirit as blameless and free 
As the fawn’s, fills her pitcher at sunset from thee. 


Oh! who can forget that the noon of thy pride 

Has faded away like the sun from the tide, 

When thy waters no longer are bound with a chain, 
And the bright eyes of heav’n beam upon thee again ? 
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THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 





Tue Session has closed—a session of unusual length, of unexampled 
fatigue—and what has been done? There has been no lack of ora- 
tory, no want of hear, hear! of cheers, of groans, of cat-calling, and 
imitation of animal sounds. But it might be almost said, that it has 
been vow et preterea nihil, for little or nothing has been done. Like 
the Danaides of old, they have laboured hard, but it has been labour 
in vain, similar to their fabled drawing water in sieves. On the part 
of his Majesty’s ministers, we have had indecision and incapability— 
on the part of the Radicals, noise and bullying—on the part of the 
Irish members, silent exultation at the conviction that the fate of 
ministers was at their sovereign will and pleasure, and that it was 
their leader who pulled, behind the scenes, the wires attached to such 
puppets as Lord John Russell and Spring Rice. In consequence 
of this disgraceful thraldom, the Whig party has been gradually 
undergoing a change, the more moderate ascending into Conservatism, 
the more violent descending into Radicalism. 

The Conservatives, headed by Peel, and supported when necessary 
by Stanley and Graham, have made a splendid display of talent and 
ability, wel their defeat by numbers has been to them a series of 
triumphs. The old Tories, for the race unfortunately is not quite 
yet extinct, have been so puzzled with Whig conundrums, that 
they have given it up, and when their votes were required in sup- 
port of the King and Constitution, were only to be found—fast asleep, 
with their decanters before them, dreaming of times which were, but 
never will be again. Such has been the session in the House of 
Commons. Now turn we to the House of Lords. And here we 
have a more agreeable task. We have had the pleasure of witness- 
ing Lord Brougham cutting the throat of his own popularity, in 
true swinish style—we hi ve watched him “* playing such fantastic 
tricks before high Heaven,” as would “make angels weep,” and 
common mortals ‘laugh. He has kindly informed us that the House 
of Lords is only a mob, and that he himself is the cleverest man in 
the world. He has been by turns satirical, soothing, playful, terrible, 
funny, prophetic, and passionate. He has attempted to turn the 
House of Lords into a bear-garden, and as far as his individual self 
is concerned, it hath so become. He has wound himself up every 
night before he took his seat—of what the main-spring has been 
composed we will not venture to surmise—and he has every night, 
swung his arms as a pendulum, till he has run down; like his own 
* Penny Magazine,” treating of this and that, and every thing else 
in the world, quite as original i in his matter, and quite as superfici al 
as its contents. There is an oe complaint, which will 
never allow a moment's repose to mind or body; which nothing 
will satisfy—which allows of no heginnlon, and no ending—which 
wheels round the mind like the squirrel in its cage, ever moving, 
Oct. 1835.—VOL. X1V.—NO. LIV. 1 
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but still making no progress. It is called the Fantods. From the 
diagnostics, we pronounce Lord Brougham incurably diseased with 
the Fantods. ; 

We have also had the pleasure of witnessing the noble conduct of 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington, who has again proved that, in all he does, 
he consults only his country’s good—that he is not obstinately wedded 
to opinions, but will yield to the spirit of the times, when that spirit 
does not attempt to make a breach in the citadel of the constitution. 
But in this rough collision, which, like the steel and flint, is sure to 
force out the sparks of latent ability, nothing has given us more satis- 
faction than the conduct of Lord Lyndhurst, who in this session has 
raised himself far above our praise, proving that his talents, great as 
they have been acknowledged to be, were still not duly appreciated, 
and that in every point, whether in oratory, or judgment, or manliness, 
or depth, in fact, even in his antagonist’s most efficient weapon, that of 
satire, he was not only a match for, but the master of, Lord Brougham, 
who at the conclusion of the debate lay prostrate and writhing under 
him like the devil at the feet of the Archangel, a terrible foe indeed, 
but conquered by the unerring spear of Truth. It has been a glorious 
session for Lord Lyndhurst, and from our hearts do we congratulate 
him. He has gained in it even more than Lord Brougham has lost. 
There never perhaps has been a session in which two persona, one in 
either house, have earned such imperishable fame, as Lord Lyndhurst 
in the House of Lords, and Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons. 
The conduct of the House of Lords, as a body, has also been deserving 
of the highest commendation. It is true that they are not all wise, 
but if the Duke of Sutherland with his two hundred thousand a-year, 
thinks proper to point out to the mob that they are in duty bound to 
take it from him, or if the Duke of Bedford prefers anarchy to the 
rejection of a Bill, we can only say that there is no accounting for 
tastes. We repeat, that the firmness of the House of Lords merits 
the gratitude of every well-wisher to his country. We thank them, 
and in so doing we take off our hat, notwithstanding that Mr. Hume 
considers such a mark of respect is infra dig., and derogatory to real 
republican sentiments. 

We have been much amused by the attempt to frighten the nation 
with the squib of collision, as if the Municipal Reform Bill was the 
first instance of the amendment of a bill by the House of Lords. 
Have they not rejected, as well as amended, a hundred bills ?—yet 
to hear the bullying of the Radicals in the House of Commons, and 
the treasonable slaver of the stock-jobbing “ Morning Chronicle,” we 
should imagine that, on the part of the Lords, it was a direct viola- 
tion of the constitution. Like vipers gnawing at a file, they appear 
to have become mad with rage and disappointment. However, the 
Session is closed, and here we are all «“ pretty well, I thank you;” 
and instead of this dreadful collision, which was to blow us all up, 

lory, Conservative, Whig, and Radical, have all separated, east, west, 
north, and south, and no one dreads an infernal machine except the 
poor partridges, who have suffered, and the pheasants, who will this 


day pronounce a battue to be the most infernal business that ever 
Was experienced. 
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The great question is, what will now be done? Are the present 
ministry to be allowed to remain in and strengthen themselves? they 
have many men of talent already, and will soon secure more. A few 
weeks of armistice will find them much more strongly entrenched ; 
and goaded on by the Jesuistical whisperings of O'Connell, whose 
support they must have, they will retain their places and appoint- 
ments, be obliged to mortgage more and more the most valuable por- 
tions of our Constitution, entrusted to us by our forefathers, and the 
title deeds of which have been sealed with their blood; or will his 
Majesty try whether the late wild and visionary speculations have 
not sufficiently alarmed and roused those who have been so long 
inert, and have created a reaction favourable to the cause of peace 
and good order? 

We laugh at the idea of collision ; but still we feel that no country 
can flourish in a state of such anxiety and excitement. We feel that 
every concession will be but the forerunner of a new demand, and 
that it is the duty of the House of Lords to resist. We also feel 
assured that the Whigs will be urged on to extremes by their Catholic 
dictator, and that agitation will again be the cry at the re-assembling 
of Parliament. We think, therefore, that any thing which will afford 
a prospect of relieving ourselves from the present state of affairs, 
should be resorted to, and every legitimate means taken to insure 
success. The new ministry must be formed, and every branch of the 
present one dismissed previous to the dissolution of the Parliament. 
Let them not have the advantages which must accrue from their 
holding office, and then let us once more try the feeling of the nation, 
and see if we cannot get rid of this Popish usurpation. 

We should infinitely prefer, if another arrangement could be made, 
one which would be more creditable to those now in office, and more 
safe also, for they are in a dreadful dilemma; for if they are thrown 
out, and can no longer, with the assistance of the agitator, command a 
majority, how heavy will be their fall, how deep their disgrace! If, 
on the contrary, they should remain in the ascendant, what will they, 
what must they do? they must go on. Stop they cannot, for they 
will not be permitted. Let them pause a while. From habitual op- 
position they have supported tenets and principles, which in opposi- 
tion are not dangerous, but salutary, and which were intended only 
as checks, but not to be acted upon as motive principles. Bound by 
these principles, they now lie at the mercy of one who knows not 
mercy, who, indeed, knows not what it is he would have, and of a 
mob, to whom any change or turn in the wheel of fortune must prove 
a rise. Now, we well know that the majority of the Whigs, from 
their situation and rank in life, and from the station which they hold 
in the country, must be Conservatives in their hearts. They are in a 
false position, and must have courage to get out of it. Let them 
not start when we propose to them to have a conference with, and 
ascertain if they cannot, by mutual small concessions, join with the 
Conservative party. There is, after all, but the name of party be- 
tween them. Let them do this, and they will have the merit of 
having tranquillized a suffering country, of having indignantly hurled 


off the Catholic despotism now riding on their shoulders, of having 
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thrown into insignificance the demagogues who have started up and 
deluded the people, and of having sacrificed their own feelings from 
the conviction that it is their duty to rally round the throne, to de- 
fend our altars, and uphold the constitution. 

As we shall now dismiss politics for a season, we must take leave 
of our readers, by particularly calling their attention to the present 
state of parties, and as that state operates upon the empire at large, 
our call can neither be looked upon as irrelevant or importunate. By 
a singular anomaly in politics, the weakest faction engrosses all the 
offices of government, controls the monarchy, beards the aristocracy, 
and, let the radicals think as they may, tramples upon the democracy. 
They are a milieu, but any thing but just. 

Now this is a condition of things that ought no longer to exist ; 
for it is extremely hurtful to our domestic interests, and very perilous 
to our foreign relations. Of course, such a party as the Whigs now 
are could only keep their places by subserviency to one of the two 
extremes, and unfortunately for the country, they have kou-toud to 
the most debasing. The sessions have closed, and they have aetuall 
done nothing; for their famous Corporation Bill, which the Lords were 
kind enough to amend for them into a reasonable shape, and which 
now is a good bill, they boldly tell the country in the last day of 
parliament, though it is @ municipal corporation bill, is not to be the 
bill after all. In a word, if they are to remain in office, it is all to do 
over again. ‘This is sufficient to prove their futility. Their meanness 
is most manifest by their tenacious clinging to place against the dictum 
of large majorities, and sneaking for protection, like frighted chickens, 
under the wing of Sir Robert Peel. They have confessed that they 
must have gone out had not the Lords compromised some of the amend- 
ments which they made. Sir Robert Peel took pity upon them, and 
brought about the consummation, by them so ardently wished for— 
the prospect of a few months’ more tenure of the profitable keeping 
of the nation’s loaves and fishes. They may yet be disappointed. 
They have not the spirit to commence a war if the nation be insulted 
or aggrieved, or the talent to carry one on if it be commenced by 
any of our neighbours. ‘The political world has the elements of 
foreign strife actively at work within its bosom, and no one can say 
how soon the ebullition may take place. The moment it does, fare- 
well to the Whigs. Aw res/e—this has been a session of no measured 
length ; and yet it has proved to be a nearly measureless session. 

O'Connell himself is in a false position, and there is no security in 
his support. He cannot take, nor indeed can the ministry give, the 
reward to which he thinks his services entitle him. He can take 
nothing but his rent; and certainly there is no situation under go- 
vernment which would indemnify him for its loss. He has returned 
to his estate in Ireland, we presume to agitate, for without agitation 
there would be no rent. We recollect an eastern tale, in which the 
the dervishes whirled round, and upon sundry blows applied, turned 
into aspers. O’Connell must have borrowed the idea; but there was 
a sequel to the tale which we recommend him to read. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT VOLUME. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Young poet, to thy task repair, 
And exquisitely trace 

Thy songs upon these pages fair 
In lines of waving grace: 

While gazing on thy work and thee, 
My thoughts delight to glance 

O’er days of banished minstrelsy, 
And bards of old romance. 


What wonders in thy volume lie, 
From curious gaze enshrined, 
What breathing thoughts, what feelings high, 
What priceless gems of mind: 
A treasure of enchanted lore, 
That book appears to me, 
And thou, the owner of the store, 
Holding its magic key. 


It is not meant for common eyes, 
No triflers light and vain, 

No pedants, in dull dogmas wise, 
Its precious depths profane ; 

A favoured few its leaves inspect, 
Whose minds of kindred tone, 

Can, in a faint degree, reflect 
The feelings of thy own. 


Thy flowers of genius meekly rest 
With their sweet blossoms furled, 

Secluded from the eager quest 
Of a presuming world ; 

Let not their tender bloom be ~ 
At that rude world’s command, 

I deem the guarded manuscript 
The bard’s true fairy-land ! 


Yet hold—while thus I idly write, 
Does wisdom guide my pen, 

Should lays like thine avoid the light, 
And shun the gaze of men? 

Young poet, talents rare and great 
Are to thy keeping given, 

Those talents thou should’st consecrate 
To aid the cause of Heaven. 
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And well thy lines that cause proclaim, 
To thee I can award 

That simple, yet most honoured name, 
A truly Christian bard. 

Then to the world thy gifted lays 
A patriot offering send, 

He who corrects a nation’s ways 
Is most a nation’s friend. 


Tis true that thou must learn to brook 
Cold censure of thy lays, 

The envious taunt—the harsh rebuke, 
The slow and measured praise ; 

Thy volume, nursed in solitude, 
Half strange to thee shall seem, 

When daring men, with comments rude, 
Invade each hallowed theme. 


Yet thou shalt view this scene of strife 
In quiet peace at last, 

Feeling that thou the bread of life 
Hast on its waters cast ; 

And multitudes thou canst not see, 
Scattered o’er England’s sod, 

Shall bless thy name, and learn from thee 
To know and serve their God. 
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JAPHET, IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PETER SIMPLE,” &c. 


[ was not yet weaned from the world, but I was fast advancing to 
that state, when a very smart young Quaker came on a visit to Re: ad- 
ing. He was introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus, and was soon, as 
might be expected, an admirer of Susannah, but he received no en- 
couragement. He was an idle person, and passed much of his time 
sitting in my shop, and talking with me, and being much less reserved 
and unguarded than the generality of the young men of the sect, I gra- 
dually became intimate with him. One day when my assistant was 
out he said to me, “ Friend Gnou-land, tell me candidly, hast thou 
ever seen my face before ?” 

“ Not that I can recollect, friend Talbot.” 

‘Then my recollection is better than yours, and now having ob- 
sil thy friendship as one of the society, I will remind thee of our 
former acquaintance. When thou wert Mr. N-e-w-land, walking 
about town with Major Carbonnell, I was Lieutenant Talbot, of the 

Dragoon Guards.” 

I was dumb with astonishment, and I stared him in the face. 

“ Yes,” continued he, bursting into laughter, “such is the fact. 
You have thought, perhaps, that you were the only man of fashion 
who had ever been transformed into a Quaker ; now you behold ano- 
ther, so no longer imagine yourself the Phoenix of your tribe.” 

“1 do certainly recollect. that name,” replied I; * but although, as 
you must be acquainted with my history, it is very easy to conceive 
why I may have joined the society, yet, upon what grounds you can 
have so done, is to me inexplicable.” 

“ Newland, it certainly does require explanation; it has been, I 
assert, my misfortune, and not my fault. Not that 1 am not happy. 
On the contrary, I feel that I am now in my proper situation. ] 
ought to have been born of Quaker parents—at all events, 1 was born 
a Quaker in disposition ; but I will come to-morrow early, and then, if 
you will give your man something to do out of the way, T will tell you 
my history. I know that you will keep my secret.” 

The next morning he came, and as soon as we were alone he im- 
parted to me what follows. 

“T recollect well, Newland, when you were one of the leaders of 
fashion, I was then in the Dragoon Guards, and although not very in- 
timate with you, had the honour of a recognition when we met at 
parties. I cannot help laughing, upon my soul, when I look at us 
both now; but never mind. I was of course a great deal with my 
regiment, and at the club. My father, as you may not perhaps be 
aware, was highly connected, and all the family have been brought 
up to the army ; the question of profession has never been mooted by 


' Continued from p. 27. 
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us, and every Talbot has turned a soldier as naturally as a young duck 
takes to the water. Well, I entered the army, admired my uniform, 
and was admired by the young ladies. Before I received my lieutenant’s 
commission, my father, the old gentleman, died, and left me a younger 
brother's fortune of four hundred per annum ; but, as my uncle said, 
‘It was quite enough for a Talbot, who would push himself forward 
in his profession, as the Talbots had ever done before him.’ I soon 
found out that my income was not sufficient to enable me to continue 
in the Guards, and my uncle was very anxious that I should exchange 
into a regiment on service. 1 therefore, by purchase, obtained a com- 
pany in the 23rd, ordered out to reduce the French colonies in the 
West Indies, and I sailed with all the expectation of covering myself 
with as much glory as the Talbots had done trom time immemorial. 
We landed, and in a short time the bullets and grape were flying 
in all directions, and then I discovered, what I declare never for a 
moment came into my head before, to wit—that I had mistaken my 
profession.” 

“ How do you mean, Talbot ?” 

« Mean! why, that I was deficient in a certain qualification, which 
never was before denied to a Talbot—courage.” 

« And you never knew that before ?” 

“ Never, upon my honour; my mind was always full of courage. 
In my mind’s eye I built castles of feats of bravery, which should 
eclipse all the Talbots, from him who burnt Joan of Arc, down to the 
present day. I assure you, that surprised as other people were, no 
one was more surprised than myself. Our regiment was ordered to 
advance, and I led on my company, but the bullets flew like hail. I 
tried to go on, but I could not; at last, notwithstanding all my en- 
deavours to the contrary, I fairly took to my heels. I was met by 
the commanding officer—in fact, I ran right against him. He ordered 
me back, and I returned to my regiment, not feeling at all afraid. 
Again I was in the fire, again I resisted the impulse, but it was of 
no use, and at last, just before the assault took place, I ran away as 
if the devil was after me. Wasn't it odd ?” 

‘“* Very odd, indeed,” replied I, laughing. 

“ Yes, but you do not exactly understand why it was odd. You 
know what philosophers tell you about volition ; and that the body is 
governed by the mind, consequently obeys it; now, you see, in my 
case, it was exactly reversed. I tell you, that it is a fact, that in 
mind I am as brave as any man in existence; but I had a cowardly 
‘arcass, and what is still worse, it proved the master of my mind, and 
ran away with it. [had no mind to run away; on the contrary, I 
wished to have been of the forlorn hope, and had volunteered, but 
was refused. Surely, if I had not courage I should have avoided such 
a post of danger. Is it not so?” 

“It certainly appears strange that you should volunteer for the 
forlorn hope, and then run away.” 

“That's just what I say. I have the soul of the Talbots, but a 
body which don’t belong to the family, and too powerful for the 
soul.” 

‘So it appears. Well, go on.” 
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“It was go off, instead of going on. I tried again that day to 
mount the breach, and as the fire was over, I succeeded ; but there 

was a mark against me, and it was intimated that I should have an 
opportunity of redeeming my character.” 

“ Well?” 

* There was a fort to be stormed the next day, and I requested to 
lead my company in advance. Surely that was no proof of want of 
courage? Permission was granted. We were w urmly received, and 
I felt that my legs refused to advance; so what did I do—lI tied my 
sash round my thigh, and telling the men that I was wounded, re- 
quested they would carry me to the attack. Surely that was 
courage ? 

“* Most undoubtedly so. It was like a Talbot.” 

* We were at the foot of the breach; when the shot flew about me, 
I kicked and wrestled so, that the two men who carried me were 
obliged to let me go, and my rascally body was at liberty. I say un- 
fortunately, for only conceive, if they had carried me wounded up the 
breach, what an heroic act it would have been considered on my part; 
but fate decided it otherwise. If I had lain still when they dropped 
me, I should have done well, but I was anxious to get up the 
breach, that is, my mind was so bent; but as soon as I got on my 
legs, confound them if they didn’t run away with me, and then I was 
found half a mile from the fort with a pretended wound. That was 
enough; | had a hint that the sooner 1 went home the better. On 
account of the family I was permitted to sell out, and I then walked 
the streets as a private gentleman, but no one would speak to me. I 
argued the point with several, but they were obstinate, and would not 
be convinced ; they said that it was no use talking about being brave, 
ab ran away.” 

‘ They were not philosophers, Talbot.” 

“ No, they could not comprehend how the mind and the body 
could be at variance. It was no use arguing—they would have 
it that the movements of the body depended upon the mind, and 
that I had made a mistake—and that I was a coward in soul as well 
as body.” 

“ Well, what did you do?” 

“Oh, I did nothing! I had a great mind to knock them down, 
but as I knew my body would not assist me, I thought it better to 
leave it alone. However, they taunted me so, by calling me fighting 
Tom, that my uncle shut his door upon me as a disgrace to the family, 
saying, he wished the first bullet had laid me dead—very kind of 
him—at last my patience was worn out, and I looked about to find 
whether there were not some people who did not consider courage as 
a sine quad non. I found that the Quakers’ tenets were against fight- 
ing, and therefore courage could not be necessary, so I have joined 
them, and I find that, if not a good soldier, I am at all events a very 
respectable Quaker ; and now you have the whole of my story—and 
tell me if you are of my opinion.’ 

“ Why, really it’s a very difficult point to decide. I never heard 
such a case of disintegration before. I must think upon it.” 

“ Of course you will not say a word about it, Newland.’ 
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« Never fear, I will keep your secret, Talbot. How long have you 
worn the dress ?” ; 

“ Oh, more than a year. By-the-bye, what a nice young person 
that Susannah Temple is. I've a great mind to propose for her. : 

« But you must first ascertain what your body says to it, Talbot, 
replied I, sternly. “I allow no one to interfere with me, Quaker or 
not.” 


“ dear fellow, I beg your don, I shall think no more about 
her.” tid: Talbot, wie as he observed that I looked very fierce. 
“I wish you a good morning. I leave Reading to-morrow. I will call 
on you, and say good-bye, if I can ”” and I saw no more of Friend 
Talbot, whose mind was all courage, but whose body was so rene- 
gade. 

About a month after this, I heard a sailor with one leg, and a hand- 
full of ballads, singing in a most lachrymal tone, 


‘‘ Why, what’s that to you if my eyes I’m a wiping ? 
A tear is a pleasure, d’ye see, in its way ”’— 


“ Bless your honour, shy a copper to Poor Jack, who's lost his leg 
in the sarvice. Thanky, your honour,” and he continued, 


‘* It’s nonsense for trifles, I own, to be piping, 
But they who can't pity—why I pities they, 
Says the captain, says he; I shall never forget it, 
Of courage, you know, boys, the true from the sham.” 


“ Back your maintopsail, your worship, for half a minute, and just 
assist a poor dismantled craft, who has been riddled in the wars.— 
‘'Tis a furious lion.’ Long life to your honour—< In battle so let it.’ 


 ’Tis a furious lion, in battle so let it; 
But duty appeased—but duty appeased— 


“ Buy a song, young woman, to sing to your sweetheart, while you 
sit on his knee in the dog-watch— 


*« But duty appeased, ’tis the heart of a lamb.” 


I believe there are few people who do not take a strong interest in 
the English sailor, particularly in one who has been maimed in the de- 
fence of his country. I always have, and as I heard the poor disabled 
fellow bawling out his ditty, certainly not with a very remarkable 
voice or execution, I pulled out the drawer behind the counter, and 
took out some halfpence to give him. When I caught his eye I 
beckoned to him, and he entered the shop. “ Here, my good fellow,” 
said I, “although a man of peace myself, yet I feel for those who 
suffer in the wars ;” and I put the money to him. 

“ May your honour never know a banyan day,” replied the sailor ; 
“and a sickly season for you, into the bargain.” 

« Nay, friend, that is not a kind wish to others,” replied I. 

The sailor fixed his eyes earnestly upon me, as if in astonishment, 
for until I had answered he had not looked at me particularly. 

“What are you looking at ?” said I. 
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* Good heavens!" exclaimed he. “ It is—yet it cannot be!” 

“ Cannot be! what friend ?” 

He ran out of the door, and read the name over the shop, and then 
came in, and sank upon a chair outside of the counter. “ Japhet—I 
have found you at last!” exclaimed he, faintly. 

“* Good Heaven! who are you?” 

He threw off his hat, with false ringlets fastened to the inside of it, 
and I beheld Zimothy. In a moment I sprang over the counter, and 
was in his arms. “Is it possible,” exclaimed I, after a short silence 
on both sides, “ that I find you, Timothy, a disabled sailor ?” 

“ Is it possible, Japhet,” replied Timothy, “ that I find you a broad- 
brimmed Quaker ?” 

«“ Even so, Timothy. I am really and truly one.” 

“‘ Then you are less disguised than I am,” replied Timothy, kicking 
off his wooden leg, and letting down his own, which had been tied up 
to his thigh, and concealed in his wide blue trowsers. “I am no more 
a sailor than you are, Japhet, and since you left me have never yet 
seen the salt water, which I talk and sing so much about.” 

“ Then thou hast been deceiving, Timothy, which I regret much.” 

“‘ Now I do perceive that you are a Quaker,” replied Tim; “ but 
do not blame me until you have heard my story. Thank God, I have 
found you at last. But tell me, Japhet, you will not send me away— 
will you? If your dress is changed, your heart is not. Pray answer 
me, before I say any thing more. You know I can be useful here.” 

“ Indeed, Timothy, I have often wished for you since I have been 
here, and it will be your own fault if I part with you. You shall as- 
sist me in the shop; but you must dress like me.” 

“ Dress like you! have I not always dressed like you? When we 
started from Cophagus’s, were we not dressed much alike? did we 
not wear spangled jackets together? did I not wear your livery, and 
belong to you? I'll put on any thing, Japhet—but we must not part 
again.” 

oe My dear Timothy, I trust we shall not; but I expect my assist- 

ant here soon, and do not wish that he should see you in that garb. 
Go to a small public-house at the farther end of this street, and when 
you see me pass, come out to me, and we will walk out into the 
country, and consult together.” 

‘‘ T have put up at a small house not far off, and have some clothes 
there ; I will alter my dress, and meet you. God bless you, Japhet.” 

Timothy then picked up his ballads, which were scattered on the 
floor, put up his leg, and putting on his wooden stump, hastened 
away, after once more silently pressing my hand. 

In half an hour my assistant returned, and I desired him to remain 
in the shop, as I was going out on business. I then walked to the 
appointed rendezvous, and was soon joined by Tim, who had discarded 
his sailor’s disguise, and was in what is called a shabby genteel sort of 
dress. After the first renewed greeting, I requested Tim to let me 
know what had occurred to him since our separation. 

“ You cannot imagine, Japhet, what my feelings were when I 
found, by your note, that you had left me. I had perceived how un- 
happy you had been for a long while, and I was equally distressed, 
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although I knew not the cause. I had no idea until I got your letter, 
that you had lost all your money ; and I felt it more unkind of you 
to leave me then, than if you had been comfortable and independent. 
As for looking after you, that I knew would be useless ; and I imme- 
diately went to Mr. Masterton, to take his advice as to how I should 
Mr. Masterton had received your letter, and appeared to 
be very much annoyed. “ Very foolish boy,” said he, “ but there is 
nothing that can be done now. He is mad, and that is all that can 
be said in his excuse. You must do as he tells you, I suppose, and 
try the best for yourself. I will help you in any way that I can, my 
r fellow,” said he, “so don’t cry.” I went back to the house and 
collected together your papers, which I sealed up. I knew that the 
house was to be given up ina few days. I sold the furniture, and 
made the best I could of the remainder of your wardrobe, and other 
things of value that you had left; indeed, every thing, with the ex- 
ception of the dressing-case and pistols, which belonged to Major 
Carbonnell, and I thought you might perhaps some day like to 
have them.” 

« How very kind of you, Timothy, to think of me in that way. I 
shall indeed be glad ; but no—what have I to do with pistols or silver 
dressing-cases now? I must not have them, but still I thank you all 
the same.” 

“ The furniture and every thing else fetched 430/., after all ex- 
penses were paid.” 

* | am glad of it, Timothy, for your sake ; but I am sorry, judging 
by your present plight, that it appears to have done you but little 


“ Because I did not make use of it, Japhet. What could I do with 
all that money? I took it to Mr. Masterton, with all your papers, 
and the dressing-case and pistols :—he has it now ready for you when 
you ask for it. He was very kind to me, and offered to do any thing 
tor me; but I resolved to go in search of you. I had more money in 
my pocket when you went away than I generally have, and with the 
surplus of what you left for the bills, I had twelve or fourteen pounds. 
So I wished Mr. Masterton good-bye, and have ever since been on my 
adventures in search of my master.” 

“ Not master, Timothy, say rather of your friend.” 

“ Well, of both if you please, Japhet; and very pretty adventures 
I have had, I assure you, and some very hair-breadth escapes.” 

“I think, when we compare notes, mine will be found the most 
eventful, Timothy ; but we can talk of them, and compare notes an- 
other time. At present, whom do you think I am residing with ?” 

“ A Quaker, I presume.” 

Ms You have guessed right so far ; but who do you think that Quaker 
is 

“ There I’m at fault.” 

“ Mr. Cophagus.” 

At this intelligence Timothy gave a leap in the air, turned round 
on his heel, and tumbled on the grass in a fit of immoderate laughter. 
“ Cophagus !—a Quaker!” cried he at last. “Oh! I long to see 


ne jsnufile, snufle—broad brims—wide skirts—and so on. Ca- 
pital ! 
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“ It is very true, Timothy, but you must not mock at the persua- 
sion. 

“ I did not intend it, Japhet, but there is something to me so ridi- 
culous in the idea. But,” continued Timothy, “ is it not still stranger, 
that after having separated so many years, we should all meet 
again—and that I should find Mr. Cophagus—an apothecary’s shop— 
you dispensing medicines—and I—as I hope to be—carrying them 
about as I did before. Well, I shall row in the same boat, and I will 
be a Quaker as well as you both.” 

“ Well, we will now return, and I will take you to Mr. Cophagus, 
who will, I am sure, be glad to see you.” 


“ First, Japhet, let me have some Quaker’s clothes, I should prefer 


it. 

“ You shall have a suit of mine, Timothy, since you wish it; but 
recollect it is not at all necessary, nor indeed will it be permitted that 
you enter into the sect without preparatory examination as to your 
fitness for admission.” 

I then went to the shop, and sending out the assistant, walked 
home and took out a coarse suit of clothes, with which I hastened to 
Timothy. He put them on in the shop, and then walking behind the 
counter, said, “ This is my place, and here I shall remain as long as 
you do.” 

“ T hope so, Timothy ; as for the one who is with me at present, I 
can easily procure him other employment, and he will not be sorry to 
go, for he is a married man, and does not like the confinement.” 

“ | have some money,” said Timothy, taking out of his old clothes 


a dirty rag, and producing nearly twenty pounds. “I am well off, 
you see.” 


“ You are, indeed,” replied I. 

“ Yes, there is nothing like being a sailor with one leg, singing bal- 
lads. Do you know, Japhet, that sometimes I have taken more than 
a pound a day since I have shammed the sailor ?” 

“* Not very honestly, Tim.” 

* Perhaps not, Japhet; but it is very strange, and yet very true, 
that when honest I could make nothing, and when I deceived, I have 
done very well.” 

I could not help calling to mind that the same had occurred to me 
during my eventful career ; but I had long considered that there was 
no excuse for dishonesty, and that, in the end, it would only lead to 
exposure and disgrace. I went home early in the evening to intro- 
duce Timothy to Mr. Cophagus, who received him with great kind- 
ness, and agreed immediately that he ought to be with me in the 
shop. Timothy paid his respects to the ladies, and then went down 
with Ephraim, who took him under his protection. In a few days he 
was as established with us as if he had been living with us for months. 
I had some trouble, at first, in checking his vivacity and turn for ridi- 
cule; but that was gradually effected, and I found him not only a 
great acquisition, but, as he always was, a cheerful and affectionate 
companion. I had, during the first days of our meeting, recounted 
my adventures, and made many inquiries of Timothy relative to my 
few friends. He told me that from Mr. Masterton he had learnt that 
Lady de Clare and Fleta had called upon him very much afflicted 
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with the contents of my letter—that Lord Windermear also had been 
very much vexed and annoyed—that Mr. Masterton had advised him 
to obtain another situation as a valet, which he had refused, and at 
the same time told him his intention of searching for me. He had 

ised Mr. Masterton to let him know if he found me, and then 

e him farewell. ; . 

“TI used to lie in bed, Japhet,” continued Timothy, “ and think 
upon the best method of proceeding. At last, I agreed to myself, 
that to look for you as you looked after your father, would be a 
wild-goose chase, and that my money would soon be gone; so I re- 
flected whether I might not take up some roving trade which would 
support me, and at the same time enable me to proceed from place 
to place. What do you think was my first speculation? Why, I saw 
a man with a dog harnessed in a little cart, crying dog’s meat and 
cat's meat, and I said to myself, ‘ Now there’s the very thing— 
there's a profession—I can travel and earn my livelihood.’ I entered 
into conversation with him, as he stopped at a low public-house, 
treating him to a pot of beer; and having gained all I wanted as to 
the mysteries of the profession, I called for another pot, and proposed 
that I should purchase his whole concern, down to his knife and apron. 
The fellow agreed, and after a good deal of bargaining, I paid him 
three guineas for the set out or set up, which you please. He asked 
me whether I meant to hawk in London or not, and I told him no, 
that I should travel the country. He advised the western road, as 
there were more populous towns on it. Well, we had another pot to 
clench the bargain, and I paid down the money and took possession, 

uite delighted with my new occupation. Away I went to Brent- 
ford, selling a bit here and there by the way, and at last arrived 
at the very bench where we had sat down together and eaten our 
meal.” 

“It is strange that I did the same, and a very unlucky bench it 
proved to me.” 

*“ So it did to me, as you shall hear. I had taken up my quarters 
at that inn, and for three days had done very well in Brentford. On 
the third evening I had just come back, it was nearly dusk, and I took 
my seat on the bench, thinking of you. My dog, rather tired, was 
lying down before the cart, when all of a sudden I heard a sharp 
whistle. The dog sprang on his legs immediately and ran off several 
yards before I could prevent him. The whistle was repeated, and 
away went the dog and cart like lightning. I ran as fast as I could, 
but could not overtake him; and I perceived that his old master was 
running a-head of the dog as hard as he could, and this was the rea- 
son why the dog was off. Still I should, I think, have overtaken him, 
but an old woman coming out of a door with a saucepan to pour the 
hot water into the gutter, I knocked her down and tumbled right over 
her down into a cellar without steps. There I was, and before I could 
climb out again, man, dog, cart, cat’s meat and dog’s meat, had all 
vanished, and I have never seen them since. The rascal got clear 
off, and I was a bankrupt. So much for my first set-up in business.” 

“ You forgot to purchase the good will when you made your bar- 
gain, Timothy, for the stock in trade.” 

“ Very true, Japhet. However, after receiving a very fair share of 
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abuse from the old woman, and a plaister of hot greens in my face— 
for she went supperless to bed, rather than not have her revenge—I 
walked back to the inn, and sat down in the tap. The two men next 
to me were hawkers; one carried a large pack of dimities and calicoes, 
and the other a box full of combs, needles, tapes, scissors, knives, and 
mock-gold trinkets. I entered into conversation with them, and as 
I again stood treat, I soon was very intimate. They told me what 
their profits were, and how they contrived to get on, and I thought 
for a rambling life it was by no means an unpleasant one ; so having 
obtained all the information I required, I went back to town, took out 
a hawker’s license, for which I paid two guineas, and purchasing at 
a shop, to which they gave me a direction, a pretty fair quantity of 
articles in the tape and scissor line, off I set once more on my travels. 
I took the north road this time, and picked up a very comfortable 
subsistence, selling my goods for a few halfpence here, and a few half- 
pence there, at the cottages as I passed by; but I soon found out 
that without a newspaper, I was not a confirmed hawker, and the 
more radical the newspaper the better. A newspaper will pay half 
the expenses of a hawker, if he can read. At every house, particu- 
larly every small hedge ale-house, he is received, and placed in the best 
corner of the chimney, and has his board and lodging, with the ex- 
ception of what he drinks, gratis, if he will pull out the newspaper and 
read it to those around him who cannot read, particularly if he can ex- 
plain what is unintelligible. Now I became a great politician, and, 
moreover, a great radical, for such were the politics of all the lower 
classes. I lived well, slept well, and sold my wares very fast. I 
did not take more than three shillings in the day, yet as two out of 
the three were clear profit, I did pretty well. However, a little acci- 
dent happened which obliged me to change my profession, or at least, 
the nature of the articles which I dealt in.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“ A mere trifle. I had arrived late at a small ale-house, had put 
my pack, which was in a painted deal box, on the table in the tap- 
room, and was very busy, after reading a paragraph in the newspaper, 
making a fine speech, which I always found was received with great 
applause, and many shakes of the hand, as a prime good fellow—a 
speech about community of rights, agrarian division, and the pro- 
priety of an equal distribution of property, proving that as we were 
all born alike, no one had a right to have more property than his 
neighbour. The people had all gathered round me, applauding vio- 
lently, when I thought I might as well look after my pack, which had 
been for some time hidden from my sight by the crowd, when, to my 
mortification, 1 found out that my earnest assertions on the propriety 
of community of property had had such an influence upon some of 
my listeners, that they had walked off with my pack and its contents. 
Unfortunately, I had deposited in my boxes all my money, considering 
it safer there than in my pockets, and had nothing left but about 
seventeen shillings in silver, which I had received within the last three 
days. Every one was very sorry, but no one knew any thing about 
it; and when I challenged the landlord as answerable, he called me a 
radical blackguard, and turned me out of the door.” 
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“ If you had looked a little more after your own property, and in- 
terf less with that of other people, you would have done better, 
Tim,” observed I, laughing. 

«“ Very true; but, at all events, I have never been a radical since,” 
replied Tim. “ But to goon. I walked off to the nearest town, and 
I commenced in a more humble way. I purchased a basket, and then, 
with the remainder of my money, | bought the commonest crockery 
ware, such as basins, jugs, mugs, and putting them on my head, off I 
went again upon my new speculation. I wandered about with my 
crockery, but it was hard work. I could not reap the profits which I 
did as a hawker and pedlar. I averaged, however, from ten to twelve 
shillings a week, and that was about sufficient for my support. I 
went down in as many kitchens as would have sufficed to have found 
a dozen mothers, supposing mine to be a cook; but I did not see any 
one who was at all like me. Sometimes a cook replaced a basin she 
had broken, by giving me as much meat as had cost her mistress five 
shillings, and thus avoided a scolding, for an article which was worth 
only two-pence. At other times a cottager would give me a lodging, 
or would consider himself rewarded with a mug that only cost me 
one penny. I was more than three months employed carrying 
crockery in every direction, and never, during the whole time, ever 
broke one article, until one day, as I passed through Eton, there was 
a regular smash of the whole concern.” 

“ Indeed, how was that ?” 

“ I met about a dozen of the Eton boys, and they proposed a cock- 
shy, as they called it, that is, I was to place my articles on the top of 
a post, and they were to throw stones at them at a certain distance, 
paying me a certain sum for each throw. Well, this I thought a very 
good bargain, so I put up a mug (worth one penny) at one penny a 
throw. It was knocked down at the second shot, so it was just as 
well to put the full price upon them at once, they were such remark- 
able good aimers at any thing. Each boy had a stick, upon which I 
notched off their throws, and how much they would have to pay when 
all was over. One article after another was put up on the post until 
my basket was empty, and then I wanted to settle with them ; but as 
soon as I talked about that, they all burst out into a loud laugh, and 
took to their heels. I chased them, but one might as well have 
chased-eels. If I got hold of one, the others pulled me behind until 
he escaped, and at last they were all off, and I had nothing left.” 

“ Not your basket ?” 

* No, not even that; for while I was busy after some that ran one 
way, the others kicked my basket before them like a foot ball, until it 
was fairly out of sight. I had only eight-pence in my pocket, so you 
perceive, Japhet, how I was going down in the world.” 

“ You were indeed, Tim.” 

“ Well, I walked away, cursing all the Eton boys and all their 
tutors, who did not teach them honesty as well as Latin and Greek, 
and put up at a very humble sort of abode, where they sold small 
beer, and gave beds at two-pence per night, and I may add, with 
plenty of fleas in the bargain. There I fell in with some ballad sin- 
gers and mumpers, who were making very merry, and who asked me 
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what was the matter. 1 told them how I had been treated, and they 
laughed at me, but gave me some supper, so I forgave them. An old 
man, who governed the party, then asked me whether I had any 
money. I produced my enormous capital of eight-pence. ‘ Quite 
enough if you are clever,’ said he; ‘ quite enough—many a man with 
half that sum has ended in rolling in his carriage. A man with thou- 
sands has only the advance of you a few years. You will pay for 
your lodging, and then spend this sixpence in matches, and hawk 
them about the town. If you are lucky, it will be a shilling by to- 
morrow night. Besides, you go down into areas, and sometimes enter 
a kitchen, when the cook is above stairs. There are plenty of things 
to be picked up.’ ‘ But I am not dishonest,’ said I. ‘ Well, then, 
every man to his liking; only if you were, you would ride in your own 
coach sooner.’ ‘ And suppose I should lose all this, or none will buy 
my matches, what then?’ replied I, ‘I shall starve.’ ‘ Starve—no, 
no—no one starves in this country; all you have to do is to get into 
gaol—committed for a month—you will live better perhaps than you 
ever did before. I have been in every gaol in England, and I know 
the good ones, for even in gaols there is a great difference. Now the 
one in this town is one of the best in all England, and I patronizes it 
during the winter.’ I was much amused with the discourse of this 
mumper, who appeared to be one of the merriest old vagabonds in 
England. I took his advice, bought sixpenny worth of matches, and 
commenced my new vagrant speculation. 

“ The first day I picked up three-pence, for one quarter of my stock, 
and returned to the same place where I had slept the night before, 
but the fraternity had quitted on an expedition. I spent my two- 
pence in bread and cheese, and paid one penny for my lodging, and 
again I started the next morning, but I was very unsuccessful ; no- 
body appeared to want matches that day, and after walking from seven 
o'clock in the morning, to past seven in the evening, without selling 
one farthing’s worth, I sat down at the porch of a chapel, quite tired 
and worn out. At last I fell asleep, and how do you think I was 
awoke? By astrong sense of suffocation, and up I sprang, coughing, 
and nearly choked, surrounded with smoke. Some mischievous boys 
perceiving that I was fast asleep, had set fire to my matches, as I 
held them in my hand between my legs, and I did not wake until my 
fingers were severely burnt. There was an end of my speculation in 
matches, because there was an end of all my capital.” 

“ My poor Timothy, I really feel for you.” 

“ Not at all, my dear Japhet ; I never, in all my distress, was sen- 
tenced to execution—my miseries were trifles, to be laughed at. How- 
ever, I felt very miserable at the time, and walked off, thinking about 
the propriety of getting into gaol as soon as I could, for the beggar 
had strongly recommended it. I was at the outskirts of the town, 
when I perceived two men tussling with one another, and I walked to- 
wards them. ‘I say,’ says one, who appeared to be a constable ; 
‘you must come along with me. Don’t you see that ere board? All 
wagrants shall be taken up, and dealt with according to da.’ ‘* Now 
may the devil hold you in his claws, you old psalm-singing thief— 
an’t I a sailor—and an’t I a wagrant by profession, and all according 
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to law?’ ‘That won't do,’ says the other; ‘I commands you in the 
king’s name, to let me take you to prison, and I commands you also, 
young man,’ says he—for I had walked up to them—<‘ I commands you, 
as a lawful subject, to assist me.’ ‘ What will you give the poor fellow 
for his trouble,’ said the sailor? ‘It’s his duty, as a lawful subject, and 
I'll give him nothing ; but I'll put him in prison if he don't.’ ‘Then 
you old Rhinoceros, I'll give him five shillings if he'll help me, and 
so now he may take his choice.’ At all events, thought I, this will 
turn out lucky one way or the other; but I will support the man who 
is most generous; so I went up to the constable, who was a burly 
sort of fellow, and tripped up his heels, and down he came on the 
back of his head. You know my old trick, Japhet ?” 

“ Yes; I never knew you fail at that.” 

“ Well, the sailor says to me, ‘I’ve a notion you've damaged his 
upper works, so let us start off, and clap on all sail for the next town. 
I know where to drop my anchor. Come along with me, and as long 
as I’ve a shot in the locker, d—n me if I won't share it with one who 
has proved a friend in need.’ The constable did not come to his 
senses, he was very much stunned, but we loosened his neckcloth, and 
left him there, and started off as fast as we could. My new com- 

nion, who had a wooden leg, stopped by a gate, and clambered over 
it. ‘We must lose no time,’ said he; ‘and I may just as well have 
the benefit of both legs.’ So saying, he took off his wooden stump, 
and let down his real leg, which was fixed up just as you saw mine. 
I made no comments, but off we set, and at a good round pace gained 
a village about five miles distant. ‘Here we will put up for the night ; 
but they will look for us to-morrow at day-light, or a little after, 
therefore we must be starting early. I know the law-beggars well, 
they won't turn out afore sunrise.’ He stopped at a paltry ale-house, 
where we were admitted, and soon were busy with a much better 
supper than I had ever imagined they could have produced ; but my 
new friend ordered right and left, with a tone of authority, and every 
body in the house appeared at his beck and command. After a couple 
of glasses of grog, we retired to our bed. 

“‘ The next morning we started before break of day, on our road to 
another town, where my companion said the constables would never 
take the trouble to come after him. On our way he questioned me 
as to my mode of getting my livelihood, and I narrated how unfortu- 
nate I had been. ‘One good turn deserves another,’ replied the 
sailor ; ‘and now I'll set you up in trade. Can you sing? Have you 
any thing of a voice?’ ‘I can’t say that I have,’ replied I. ‘I don’t 
mean whether you can sing in tune, or have a g voice, that’s no 
consequence ; all I want to know is, have you a good loud one?’ 
‘Loud enough, if that’s all.’ ‘That's all that’s requisite ; so long as 

ou can make yourself heard—you may then how! like a jackall, or 

low like a mad buffalo, no matter which—as many pay us for to 
get rid of us, as out of charity; and so long as the money comes, 
what's the odds? Why, I once knew an old chap, who could only 
play one tune on the clarionet, and that tune out of all tune, who 
made his fortune in six or seven streets, for every one gave him 
money, and told him to go away. When he found out that, he came 
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every morning as regular as clock-work. Now there was one of the 
streets which was chiefly occupied by music sellers and Italian singers 
—for them foreigners always herd together—and this tune, ‘ which 
the old cow died of,’ as the saying is, used to be their horror, and out 
came the halfpence to send him away. There was a sort of club 
also in that street, of larking sort of young men, and when they per- 
ceived that the others gave the old man money to get rid of his 
squeaking, they sent him out money, with orders to stay and play to 
them, so then the others sent out more for him to go away, and be- 
tween the two, the old fellow brought home more money than all the 
cadgers and mumpers in the district. Now if you have a loud voice, 
I can provide you with all the rest..—‘Do you gain your livelihood 
by that ?’—‘ To be sure Ido; and I can tell you, that of all the trades 
going, there is none equal to it. You see, my hearty, I have been on 
board of a man-of-war—not that I’m a sailor, or was ever bred to the 
sea—but I was shipped as a landsman, and did duty in the waist and 
afterguard. I know little or nothing of my duty as a seaman, nor 
was it required in the station I was in, so I never learnt, although I 
was four years on board; all I learnt was the lingo and slang—and 
that you must contrive to learn from me. I bolted, and made my 
way good to Lunnun, but I should soon have been picked up and put 
on board the Tender again, if I hadn’t got this wooden stump made, 
which I now carry in my hand. I had plenty of songs, and I com- 
menced my profession, and a real good un it is, I can tell you. Why, 
do you know, that a’ter a good victory, I have sometimes picked up 
as much as two pounds a-day, for weeks running ; as it is, I averages 
from fifteen shillings to a pound. Now, as you helped me away from 
that land shark, who would soon have found out that I had two legs, 
and have put me into limbo as an impostor, I will teach you to arn 
your livelihood after my fashion. You shall work with me until you 
are fit to start alone, and then there’s plenty of room in England for 
both of us; but mind, never tell any one what you pick up, or every 
mumper in the island will put on a suit of sailor's clothes, and the 
thing will be blown upon.’ Of course, this was too good an offer to be 
rejected, and I joyfully acceded. At first, I worked with him as 
having only one arm, the other being tied down to my side, and my 
jacket sleeve hanging loose and empty, and we roared away right and 
left, so as to bring down a shower of coppers wherever we went. In 
about three weeks my friend thought I was able to start by myself, 
and giving me half of the ballads, and five shillings to start with, I 
shook hands and parted with, next to you, the best friend that I cer- 
tainly ever had. Ever since I have been crossing the country in 
every direction, with plenty of money in my pocket, and always with 
one eye looking sharp out for you. My beautiful voice fortunately 
attracted your attention, and here I am, and at an end of my history ; 
but if ever I am away from you, and in distress again, depend upon it 
I shall take to my wooden leg and ballads for my support.” 

Such were the adventures of Timothy, who was metamorphosed 
into a precise Quaker. “I do not like the idea of your taking up a 
system of deceit, Timothy. It may so happen—for Who knows what 
may occur ?—-that you may again be thrown upon your on re- 
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sources. Now would it not be better that you should obtain a 
more intimate knowledge of the profession which we are now in, 
which is liberal, and equally profitable? By attention and study you 
will be able to dispense medicines and make up prescriptions as well 
as myself, and who knows but that some day you may be the owner 
of a shop like this ?” 

“ Verily, verily, thy words do savour of much wisdom,” replied 
Tim, in a grave voice ; “and I will even so follow thy advice.” 

I knew that he was mocking me in this reply, but I paid no atten- 
tion to that; I was satisfied that he consented. I now made him 
assist me, and under my directions he made up the prescriptions. I 
explained to him the nature of every medicine ; and I made him read 
many books of physic and surgery. In short, after two or three 
months I could trust to Timothy as well as if 1 were in the shop myself; 
and having an errand boy, I had much more leisure, and I left him 
in charge after dinner. The business prospered, and I was laying up 
money. My leisure time, I hardly need say, was spent with Mr. Co- 
phagus and his family, and my attachment to Susannah Temple in- 
creased every day. Indeed, both Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus considered 
that it was to be a match, and often joked with me when Susannah 
was not present. With respect to Susannah, I could not perceive 
that I was farther advanced in her affections than after I had known 
her two months. She was always kind and considerate. evidently 
interested in my welfare, always checking in me any thing like 
levity—frank and confiding in her opinions—and charitable to all, as 
I thought, except to me. But 1 made no advance that I could per- 
ceive. ‘The fact was, that I dared not speak to her as I might have 
done to another who was not so perfect. And yet she smiled, as 
I thought, more kindly when I returned than at other times, and 
never appeared to be tired of my company. If I did sometimes men- 
tion the marriage of another, or attentions paid which would, in 
all probability, end in marriage, it would create no confusion or 
blushing on her part, she would talk over that subject as composedly 
as any other. I was puzzled, and I had been fifteen months con- 
stantly in her company, and had never dared to tell her that I loved 
her. But one day Mr. Cophagus brought up the subject when we 
were alone. He commenced by stating how happy he had been as a 
married man, that he had given up all hopes of a family, and that he 
should like to see Susannah Temple, his sister-in-law, well married, 
that he might leave his property to her children; and then he put 
the very pertinent question—* Japhet—verily—thou hast done well 
—good business—money coming in fast—settle, Japhet—marry— 
have children—and so on. Susannah—nice girl—good wife—pop 
question—all right—sly puss—won't say no—um—what d’ye say ?— 
and so on.” I replied that I was very much attached to Susannah, 
but that I was afraid that the attachment was not mutual, and there- 
fore hesitated to propose. Cophagus then said that he would make 
his wife sound his sister, and let me know the result. 

Chis was in the morning just before I was about to walk over to 
the shop, and I left the house in a state of anxiety and suspense. 
When I arrived at the shop, I found Tim there as usual; but the 
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colour in his face was heightened as he said to me, “ Read this, 


Japhet,” and handed to me the “ Reading Mercury.” I read an 
advertisement as follows :— 


“If Japhet Newland, who was left at the Foundling Asylum, and 
afterwards was for some time in London, will call at No. 16, Throg- 
morton Court, Minories, he will hear of something very much to his 
advantage, and will discover that of which he has been so long in 
search. Should this reach his eye, he is requested to write imme- 
diately to the above address, with full particulars of his situation. 
Should any one who reads this be able to give any information relative 
to the said J. N., he will be liberally rewarded.” 


I sank down on the chair. “ Merciful Heaven! this can be no 
mistake—‘ he will discover the object of his search.’ Timothy, my 
dear Timothy, I have at last found out my father.” 

“So I should imagine, my dear Japhet,” replied Timothy, “ and I 
trust it will not prove a disappointment.” 

“ They never would be so cruel, Timothy,” replied I. 

“ But still it is evident that Mr. Masterton is concerned in it,” ob- 
served Timothy. 

“ Why so?” inquired I. 

“ How otherwise should it appear in the Reading newspaper? He 
must have examined the post-mark of my letter.” 

To explain this, 1 must remind the reader that Timothy had pro- 
mised to write to Mr. Masterton when he found me ; and he requested 
my permission shortly after we had met again. I consented to his 
keeping his word, but restricted him to saying any more than “ that 
he had found me, and that I was well and happy.” ‘There was no ad- 
dress in the letter as a clue to Mr. Masterton as to where I might be, 
and it could only have been from the post-mark that he could have 
formed any idea. ‘Timothy's surmise was therefore very probable ; 
but I would not believe that Mr. Masterton would consent to the in- 
sertion of that portion of the advertisement, if there was no founda- 
tion for it. 

“ What will you do, Japhet ?” 

“ Do,” replied I, recovering from my reverie, for the information 
had again roused up all my dormant feelings—“ Do,” replied I, 
“ why, I shall set off for town this very morning.” 

“ In that dress, Japhet ?” 

“I suppose I must,” replied I, “ for I have no time to procure 
another ;” and all my former ideas of fashion and appearance were 
roused, and in full activity—my pride recovered its ascendency. 

“ Well,” replied Timothy, “I hope you will find your father all 
that you could wish.” 

“I’m sure of it, Tim—I’m sure of it,” replied I; “ you must run 
and take a place in the first coach.” 

“ But you are are not going without seeing Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus, 
and Miss Temple,” continued Tim, laying an emphasis upon the 
latter name. 
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« Of course not,” replied I, colouring deeply. “ I will go at once. 
Give me the newspaper, Tim.” 

I took the newspaper, and hastened to the house, of Mr. Cophagus. 
I found them all three sitting in the breakfast parlour, Mr. Cophagus, 
as usual, reading, with his spectacles on his nose, and the ladies at 
work. “ What is the matter, friend Japhet?” exclaimed Mr. Co- 
phagus, as I burst into the room, my countenance lighted up with 
excitement. “ Read that, sir!” said 1 to Mr. Cophagus. Mr. Co- 
phagus read it. “4lum—bad news—lose Japhet—man of fashion— 
and so on,” said Cophagus, pointing out the paragraph to his wife, as 
he handed over the paper. 

In the mean time I watched the countenance of Susannah—a 
slight emotion, but instantly checked, was visible at Mr. Cophagus’s 
remark. She then remained quiet until her sister, who had read the 
paragraph, handed the paper to her. “I give thee joy, Japhet, at 
the prospect of finding out thy parent,” said Mrs. Cophagus. “I 
trust thou wilt find in him one who is to be esteemed as a man. 
When departest thou ?” 

“ Immediately,” replied I. 

“I cannot blame thee—the ties of nature are ever powerful. I 
trust that thou wilt write to us, and that we soon shall see thee 
return.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Cophagus, “ see father—shake hands—come 
back—heh !—settle here—and so on.” 

“ T shall not be altogether my own master, perhaps,” observed I. 
“If my father desires that I remain with him, must not I obey? 
But I know nothing at present. You shall hear from me. Timothy 
can take my place in the ” IT could not bear the idea of the word 
shop, and I stopped. Susannah, for the first time, looked me ear- 
nestly in the face, but she said nothing. Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus, 
who probably had been talking over the subject of our conversation, 
and thought this a good opportunity to allow me to have an 
éclaircissement with Susannah, left the room, saying they would look 
after my portmanteau and linen. ‘ Susannah,” said I, “ you do not 
appear to rejoice with me.” 

“ Japhet Newland, I will rejoice at every thing which may tend 
to thy happiness, believe me; but I do not feel assured but that this 
trial may prove too great, and that thou mayest fall away. In- 
deed, I perceive even now that thou art excited with new ideas, 
and visions of pride.” 

“ If Iam wrong, forgive me. Susannah, you must know that the 
whole object of my existence has been to find my father; and now 
that I have every reason to suppose that my wish is obtained, can 
you be surprised, or can you blame me, that I long to be pressed in 
his arms ?” ) 

“ Nay, Japhet, for that filial feeling I do commend thee; but ask 
thy own heart, is that the only feeling which now exciteth thee ? 
Dost thou not expect to find thy father one high in rank and power ? 
Dost thou not anticipate to join once more the world which thou hast 
quitted, yet still hast sighed for? Dost thou not already feel contempt 
for thy honest profession i—nay, more, dost thou not only long to 
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cast off the plain attire, and not only the attire, but the sect which 
in thy adversity thou didst embrace the tenets of? Ask thy own 
heart, and reply if thou wilt, but I press thee not so to do; for the 
truth would be painful, and a lie, thou knowest, I do utterly abhor.” 

I felt that Susannah spoke the truth, and I would not deny it. I 
sat down by her. “ Susannah,” said I, “ it is not very easy to change 
at once. I have mixed for years in the world, with you I have been 
but a few months. I will not deny but that the feelings you have 
expressed have risen in my heart, but I will try to repress them; at 
least, for your sake, Susannah, I would try to repress them, for I 
value your opinion more than that of the whole world. You have the 
power to do with me as you please :—will you exert that power ?” 

*¢ Answer me, Japhet,” replied Susannah. “ The faith which is 
not built upon a more solid foundation than to win the favour of an 
erring being like myself is but weak; that power over thee which 
thou expectest will fix thee in the right path, may soon be lost, and 
what is then to direct thee? If no purer motives than earthly af- 
fection are to be thy stay, most surely thou wilt fall. But no more of 
this; thou hast a duty to perform, which is to go to thy earthly 
father, and seek his blessing. Nay more, I would that thou shouldest 
once more enter into the world; there thou mayest decide. Shouldest 
thou return to us, thy friends will rejoice, and not one of them will 
be more joyful than Susannah Temple. Fare thee well, Japhet, mayest 
thou prove superior to temptation. I will pray for thee—earnestly I 
will pray for thee, Japhet,” continued Susannah, with a quivering of 
her lips and broken voice, and she left the room. 

I went up stairs, and found that all was ready, and I took leave of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus, both of whom expressed their hopes that I 
would not leave them for ever. “ Oh, no,” replied I, “I should in- 
deed be base, if I did.” I left them, and with Ephraim following 
with my portmanteau, I quitted the house. I had gone about twenty 
yards when I recollected that I had left on the table the newspaper 
with the direction whom to apply to in the advertisement, and desiring 
Ephraim to proceed, I returned back. When I entered the parlour, 
Susannah Temple was resting her face in her hands and weeping bit- 
terly. The opening of the door made her start up; she perceived 
that it was me, and she turned away. “I beg your pardon, I left 
the newspaper,” said I, stammering. I was about to throw myself 
at her feet, declare my sincere affection, and give up all idea of find- 
ing my father until we were married, when she, without saying a word, 
passed quickly by me and hastened out of the room. “ She loves me 
then,” thought 1; “thank God:—I will not go yet, I will speak to 
her first.” I sat down, quite overpowered with contending feelings. 
The paper was in my hand, the paragraph was again read, and I 
thought but of my father. 

In half an hour I had shaken hands with Timothy and quitted the 
town of Reading. How I arrived in London, that is to say, what 
passed or what we passed, I know not; my mind was in such a state 
of excitement. I hardly know how to express the state that I was 
in. It was a sort of mental whirling which blinded me—round and 
round—trom my father and the expected meeting, then to Susannah, 
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my departure and her tears—castle building of every description. 
After the coach stopped, there 1 remained fixed on the top of it, not 
aware that we were in London until the coachman asked me whether 
the spirit did not move me to get down. I recollected myself, and 
calling a hackney-coach, gave orders to be driven to the Piazza, Covent 
Garden. 

“ Piazza, Common Garden,” said the waterman, “ why that ban’t 
an ‘otel for the like o’ you, master. They'll torment you to death, 
them young chaps.” 

I had forgotten that I was dressed as a Quaker. “ Tell the coach- 
man to stop at the first cloth warehouse where they have ready-made 
cloaks,” said I. The man did so; I went out and purchased a roque- 
laure, which enveloped my whole person. I then stopped at a hatter’s, 
and purchased a hat according to the mode. ‘ Now drive to the 
Piazza,” said I, entering the coach. I know not why, but I was re- 
solved to go to that hotel. It was the one I had stayed at when | 
first arrived in London, and I wished to see it again. When the 
hackney coach stopped, I asked the waiter who came out whether he 
had apartments, and answering me in the affirmative, I followed him, 
and was shown into the same rooms I had previously occupied. 
“ These will do,” said I, “ now let me have something to eat, and 
send for a good tailor.” The waiter offered to remove my cloak, but 
I refused, saying that I was cold. He left the room, and I threw my- 
self on the sofa, running over all the scenes which had passed in that 
room with Carbonnell, Harcourt, and others. My thoughts were 
broken in upon by the arrival of the tailor. “ Stop a moment,” said 
I, “and let him come in when I ring.” So ashamed was I of my 
Quaker’s dress, that I threw off my coat and waistcoat, and put on 
my cloak again before I rang the bell for the tailor to come up. 
“ Mr. »’ said I, “I must have a suit of clothes ready by to- 
morrow at ten o'clock.” 

* Impossible, sir.” 

“ Impossible!” said I, “and you pretend to be a fashionable tailor. 
Leave the room.” 

At this peremptory behaviour the tailor imagined that 1 must be 
somebody. 

“ | will do my possible, sir, and if I can only get home in time to 
start the workmen, I think it may be managed. Of course you are 
aware of the expense of night work.” 

“ Tam only aware of this, that if I give an order I am accustomed 


to have it obeyed; I learnt that from my poor friend, Major Car- 
bonnell.” 





The tailor bowed low ; there was magic in the name, although the 
man was dead, 

“ Here have I been masquerading in a Quaker’s dress, to please a 
puritannical young lady, and I am obliged to be off without any other 
clothes in my portmanteau; so take my measure, and I expect the 
clothes at ten precisely.” So saying, 1 threw off my roquelaure, 
and desired him to proceed. — This accomplished, the tradesman 
took his leave. Shortly afterwards, the door opened, and as I lay 
wrapped up in my cloak on the sofa, in came the landlord and two 
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waiters, each bearing a dish of my supper. I wished them at the 
devil; but I was still more surprised when the landlord made a low 
bow, saying, “ Happy to see you returned, Mr. Newland; you've 
been away some time—another grand tour, I presume.” 

“ Yes, Mr.- -—, I have had a few adventures since I was last 
here,” replied I, carelessly, “but I am not very well. You may leave 
the supper, and if I feel inclined, I will take a little by-and-bye,—no 
one need wait.” 

The landlord and waiter bowed and went out of the room. I turned 
the key of the door, put on my Quaker’s coat, and made a hearty 
supper, for I had had nothing since breakfast. When I had finished, 
I returned to the sofa, and I could not help analyzing my own con- 
duct. “ Alas,” thought I, “ Susannah, how rightly did you judge me! 
I am not away from you more than eighteen hours, and here I am 
ashamed of the dress which I have so long worn, and been satisfied 
with, in your society. ‘Truly did you say that I was full of pride, and 
would joyfully re-enter the world of vanity and vexation.” And I 
thought of Susannah, and her tears after my supposed departure, and 
[ felt angry and annoyed at my want of strength of mind and 
my worldly feelings. 

I retired early to bed, and did net wake until late the next morning. 
When I rang the bell, the chambermaid brought in my clothes trom 
the tailor’s: I dressed, and I will not deny that I was pleased with 
the alteration. After breakfast 1 ordered a coach, and drove to No. 
16, Throgmorton Court, Minories. ‘The house was dirty outside, and 
the windows had not been cleaned apparently for years, and it was 
with some difficulty when I went in that I could decypher a tall, 
haggard-looking man seated at the desk. 

* Your pleasure, sir,” said he. 

“ Am I speaking to the principal ?” replied I. 

“ Yes, sir, my name is Chatfield.” 

“T come to you, sir, relative to an advertisement which appeared 
in the papers. I refer to this,” continued I, putting the newspaper 
down on the desk, and pointing to the advertisement. — 

“Oh, yes, very true: can you give us any information ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I can, and the most satisfactory.” 

“ Then, sir, I am sorry that you have had so much trouble, but 
you must call at Lincoln’s Inn upon a lawyer of the name of Master- 
ton ; the whole affair is now in his hands.” 

“Can you, sir, inform me who is the party that is inquiring after 
this young man?” 

“Why, yes; it is a General De Benyon, who has lately returned 
from the East Indies.” 

“Good God! is it possible!” thought I; “ how strange that my 
own wild fancy should have settled upon him as my father ! 

I hurried away ; threw myself into the hackney-coach, and desired 
the man to drive to Lincoln’s Inn. I hastened up to Mr. Masterton’s 
rooms : he was fortunately at home, although he stood at the table 
with his hat and his great coat on, ready to go out. 

“ My dear sir, have you forgotten me?” said I, in a voice choked 
with emotion, taking his hand and squeezing it with rapture. 
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“ By heavens, you are determined that I shall not forget you for 
some minutes, at least,” exclaimed he, wringing his hand with pain. 
“ Who the devil are you?” 

Mr. Masterton could not see without his spectacles, and my sub- 
dued voice he had not recognised. He pulled them out, as I made 
no reply, and fixing them across his nose—‘ Hah! why yes—it is 
Japhet, is it not?” 

“It is indeed, sir,” said I, offering my hand, which he shook 
warmly. 

“ Not quite so hard, my dear fellow, this time,” said the old 
lawyer ; “I acknowledge your vigour, and that is sufficient. I am 
very glad to see you, Japhet, I am indeed—you—you scamp—you 
ungrateful fellow. Sit down—sit down—first help me off with my 
great coat: I presume the advertisement has brought you into exist- 
ence again. Well, it’s all true; and you have at last found your 
father, or, rather, he has found you. And what's more strange, you 
hit upon the right person; that is strange—very strange indeed.” 

“ Where is he, sir?” interrupted I, “ where is he—take me to 
him.” 

“ No, rather be excused,” replied Mr. Masterton, “ for he is gone 
to Ireland, so you must wait.” 

“ Wait, sir, oh no—I must follow him.” 

“ That will only do harm ; for he is rather a queer sort of old gen- 
tleman, and although he acknowledges that he left you as Japhet and 
has searched for you, yet he is so afraid of somebody else’s brat 
being put upon him that he insists upon most undeniable proofs. Now 
we cannot trace you from the hospital unless we can find that fellow 
Cophagus, and we have made every search after him, and no one can 
tell where he is.” 

“ Bat I left him but yesterday morning, sir,” replied I, “ and Ti- 
mothy as well.” 

** Good—very good; we must send for him or go to him; besides, 
he has the packet intrusted to the care of Miss Maitland, to whom he 
was executor, which proves the marriage of your father. Very strange 
—very strange indeed, that you should have hit upon it as you did— 
almost supernatural. However, all right now, my dear boy, and I 
congratulate you. Your father is a very strange person: he has lived 
like a despot among slaves all his life, and will not be thwarted, I can 
tell you. If you say a word in contradiction he'll disinherit you :— 
terrible old tiger, I must say. If it had not been for your sake, I 
should have done with him long ago. He seems to think the world 
ought to be at his feet. Depend upon it, Japhet, there is no hurry 
about seeing him ;—and see him you shall not, until we have every 
proof of your identity ready to produce to him. I hope you have 
the bump of veneration strong, Japhet, and plenty of filial duty, or 
you will be kicked out of the house in a week. D—n me, if he didn’t 
call me an old thief of a lawyer.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied I, laughing ; “I must apologize to you for 
my father’s conduct.” 9 


“ Never mind, Japhet ; I don’t care about a trifle; but why don’t 
you ask after your friends ?” 
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“IT have longed so to do, sir,” replied I.“ Lord Windermear——” 

“Is quite well, and will be most happy to see you.” 

« Lady de Clare, and her daughter-——” 

“Lady de Clare has entered into society again, and her daughter, 
as you call her—your Fleta, alias Cecilia de Clare—is the belle of the 
metropolis. But now, sir, as I have answered all your interrogatories, 
and satisfied you upon the most essential points, will you favour me 
with a narrative of your adventures, (for adventures I am sure you 
must have had,) since you ran away from us all in that ungrateful 
manner.” 

“« Most certainly, sir, I will; and as you say, I have had adventures. 
But it really will be a long story.” 

“Then we'll dine here, and pass the evening together—so that's 
settled.” 

I dismissed the coach, while Mr. Masterton gave his orders for 
dinner, and we then turned the key of the door to avoid intrusion, and 
I commenced. It was nearly dinner time before I had finished my 
story. 

* Well, you really appear to be born for getting into scrapes, and 
getting out of them again in a miraculous way,” observed Mr. Master- 
ton. “ Your life would make a novel.” 

* It would indeed, sir,” replied I. “I only hope, like all novels, it 
will wind up well.” 

“So do 1; but dinner’s ready, Japhet, and after dinner we'll talk 
the matter over again, for there are some points upon which I require 
some explanation.” 

We sat down to dinner, and when we had finished, and the table 
had been cleared, we drew to the fire, with our bottle of wine. Mr. 
Masterton stirred the fire, called for his slippers, and then crossing his 
legs over the fender, resumed the subject. 

“ Japhet, I consider it most fortunate that we have met, previous 
to your introduction to your father. You have so far to congratulate 
yourself, that your family is undeniably good, there being, as you 
know, an Irish peerage in it; of which, however, you have no chance, 
as the present earl has a numerous offspring. You are also fortunate 
as far as money is concerned, as I have every reason to believe that 
your father is a very rich man, and of course you are his only child; 
but I must now prepare you to meet with a very different person than 
perhaps the fond anticipations of youth may have led you to expect. 
Your father has no paternal feelings that I can discover; he has 
wealth, and he wishes to leave it—he has therefore sought you out. 
But he is despotic, violent, and absurd; the least opposition to his 
will makes him furious, and I am sorry to add, that I am afraid that 
he is very mean. He suffered severely when young from poverty, 
and his own father was almost as authoritative and unforgiving as him- 
self. And now I will state how it was that you were left at the Asy- 
lum when an infant. Your grandfather had procured for your father 
a commission in the army, and soon afterwards procured him a lieu- 
tenancy. He ordered him to marry a young lady of large fortune, 
whom he had never seen, and sent for him for that purpose. I un- 
derstand that she was very beautiful, and had your father seen her, it 
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is probable he would have made no objection, but he very foolishly 
sent a peremptory refusal, for which he was dismissed for ever. Ina 
short time afterwards your father fell in love with a young lady of 
great personal attractions, and supposed to possess a large fortune. 
To deceive her he pretended to be the heir to the earldom, and, after 
a hasty courtship, they ran off, and were married. When they com- 

red notes, which they soon did, it was discovered that on his side, 
he had nothing but the pay of a subaltern, and on hers, that she had 
not one shilling. Your father stormed, and called his wife an im- 
postor ; she recriminated, and the second morning after the marriage 
was passed in tears on her side, and oaths and revilings on his. 
The lady, however, appeared the most sensible party of the two. 
Their marriage was not known, she had run away on a pretence to 
visit a relative, and it was actually supposed in the country town 
where she resided, that such was the case. ‘ Why should we quarrel in 
this way?’ observed she. ‘ You, Edmund, wished to marry a fortune, 
and not me—I may plead guilty to the same duplicity. We have 
made a mistake ; but it is not too late. It is supposed that I am ona 
visit to ————, and that you are on furlough for a few days. Did 
you confide your secret to any of your brother officers?’ ‘ Not one,’ 
muttered my father. ‘ Well, then, let us part as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and nobody will be the wiser. We are equally interested in 
keeping the secret. Is it agreed?’ Your father immediately con- 
sented. He accompanied your mother to the house at ————, where 
she was expected, and she framed a story for her delay, by having met 
such a very polite young man. Your father returned to his regiment, 
and thus did they, like two privateers, who, when they meet and en- 
gage, as soon as they find out their mistake, hoist their colours, and 
sheer off by mutual consent.” 

“T can't say much for my mother’s affection or delicacy,” ob- 
served I. 

“ The less you say the better, Japhet—however, that is your 
father’s story. And now to proceed. It appears that about two 
months afterwards, your father received a letter from your mother, ac- 
quainting him that their short intercourse had been productive of cer- 
tain results, and requesting that he would take the necessary steps 
to provide for the child, and avoid exposure, or that she would be 
obliged to confess her marriage. By what means they contrived to 
avoid exposure until the period of her confinement, I know not, but 
your father states that the child was born in a house in London, and 
by agreement was instantly put into his hands; that he, with the con- 
sent of his wife, left you at the door of the asylum, with the paper 
and the bank note, from which you received the name of Newland. 
At the time he had no idea of reclaiming you himself, but the mother 
had, for heartless as she appears to have been, yet a mother must feel 
for her child. Your father’s regiment was then ordered out to the 
Kast Indies, and he was rapidly promoted for his gallantry and good 
conduct during the war in the Mysore territory. Once only has he 
returned home on furlough, and then he did make inquiries after you; 


hot, it appears, with a view of finding you out on his own account, but 
from a promise which he made your mother.” 
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“My mother! what, have they met since ?” 

“ Yes; your mother went out to India on speculation, passing off as 
a single girl, and was very well married there, I was going to say ; 
however, she committed a very splendid bigamy.” | . 

“ Good heavens ! how totally destitute of principle !” 

“ Your father asserts that your mother was a free-thinker, Japhet ; 
her father had made her one; without religion a woman has no stay. 
Your father was in the up country during the time that your mother 
arrived, and was married to one of the council at Calcutta. Your 
father says that they met at a ball at Government House. She was still 
a very handsome woman, and much admired. When your father recog- 
nised her, and was told that she was lately married to the honourable 
Mr. ————,, he was quite electrified, and would have quitted the 
room; but she had perceived him, and walking up to him with the 
greatest coolness, claimed him as an old acquaintance in England, and 
afterwards they often met, but she never adverted to what had passed 
between them, until the time for his departure to England on leave, 
and she then sent for him, and begged that he would make some in- 
quiries after you, Japhet. He did so, and you know the result. On 
his return to India he found that your mother had been carried off by 
the prevailing pestilence. At that period your father was not rich, 
but he was then appointed to the chief command in the Carnatic, and 
reaped a golden harvest in return for his success and bravery. It 
appears, as far as 1 could obtain it from him, that as long as your 
mother was alive, he felt no interest about you, but her death, and 
the subsequent wealth which poured upon him, has now induced him 
to find out an heir, to whom it may be bequeathed. 

“Such, Japhet, are the outlines of your father’s history; and I 
must point out that he has no feelings of affection for you at pre- 
sent. The conduct of your mother is ever before him, and if it 
were not that he wishes an heir, I should almost say that his feelings 
are those of dislike. You may create an interest in his heart, it is 
true; and he may be gratified by your personal appearance ; but you 
will have a very difficult task, as you will have to submit to his 
‘aprices and fancies, and I am afraid that, to a high spirit like yours, 
they will be almost unbearable.” 

“ Really, sir, 1 begin to feel that the fondest anticipations are seldom 
realized, and almost to wish that I had not been sought for by my 
father. I was happy and contented, and now I do not see any chance 
of having to congratulate myself on the change.” 

“On one or two points I also wish to question you. It appears 
that you have entered into the sect denominated Quakers. Tell me 
‘andidly, do you subscribe heartily and sincerely to their doctrines ? 
And I was going to add, is it your intention to remain with them? I 
perceive much difficulty in all this.” 

“ The tenets of the sect I certainly do believe to be more in ac- 
cordance with the Christian religion than any other; and I have no 
hesitation in asserting, from my knowledge of those who belong to 
that sect, that they, generally speaking, lead better lives. There are 
some points connected with their worship, which, at first, I considered 
ridiculous: the feeling has, however, worn off. As to their quaint 
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manner of speaking, that has been grossly exaggerated. Their dress 
a part of their religion 


“ Why so, Japhet 7” 

“I can reply to you in the words of Susannah Temple, when | 
made the same interrogatory. ‘You think the peculiarity of our 
dress is an outward form which is not required. It was put on 
to separate us from others, and as a proof that we had discarded 
vanity. I am aware that it is not a proof of our sincerity ; but still 
the discarding of the dress is a proof of insincerity. We consider, 
that to admire the person is vain, and our creed is humility. It is 
therefore an outward and visible sign, that we would act up to those 
tenets which we profess. It is not all who wear the dress who are 
Quakers in heart or conduct; but we know that when it is put aside, 
that the tenets of our persuasion are at the same time renounced, 
therefore do we consider it essential. I do not mean to say but that 
the heart may be as pure, and the faith continue as steadfast without 
such signs outwardly, but it is a part of our creed, and we must not 
choose, but either reject all or none. 

“ Very well argued by the little Quakeress; and now, Japhet, | 
should like to put another question to you. Are you very much at- 
tached to this young puritan 7” 

“ ] will not deny but that Iam. I love her sincerely.” 

* Does your love carry you so far, that you would for her sake con- 
tinue a Quaker, and marry her ?” 

“ | have asked myself that question at least a hundred times during 
the last twenty-four hours, and I cannot decide. If she would dress 
as others do, and allow me to do the same, I would marry her to- 
morrow ; whether I shall ever make up my mind to adhere to the 

rsuasion, and live and die a Quaker for her sake, is quite another 
matter—but | am afraid not—I am too worldly-minded. The fact is, 
I am ina very awkward position with respect to her. I have never 
acknowledged my affection, or asked for a return, but she knows that 
I love her, and I know that she loves me.” 

“ Like all vain boys, you flatter yourself.” 

« T leave you to judge, sir,” replied I, repeating to him our parting 
téte-a-téte, and how I had returned, and found her in tears. 

“ All that certainly is very corroborative evidence ; but tell me, Ja- 
phet, do you think she loves you well enough to abandon all for your 
sake 7” 

“No, nor never will, sir, she is too high- -principled, too high- 
minded. She might suffer greatly, but she never would swerve from 
what she thought was right.” 

“She must be a fine character, Japhet, but you will be in a di- 
lemma: indeed, it appears to me, that your troubles are now com- 
mencing instead of ending, and that you would have been much hap- 
pier where you were, than you will be by being again brought out 
into the world. Your prospect is not over cheerful. You have an 
awkward father to deal with; you will be under a strong check, I've 
a notion, and I am afraid you will find that, notwithstanding you will 


be once more received into society, all is vanity and causation of 


spirit. 
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“IT am afraid you are right, sir,” replied 1, « but at all events, it 
will be something gained to be acknowledged to the world by a father 
of good family, whatever else I may have to submit te. T have been 
the sport of fortune all my life, and probably she has not vet done 
playing with me ; but it is late, and I will now wish you good night.” 

“ Good night, Japhet; if I have any intelligence I will let you 
know. Lady de Clare’s address is No. 13, Park Street. You will, 
of course, go there as soon as you can.” 

“Twill, sir, after I have written my letters to my friends at 
Reading.” 

I returned home to reflect upon what Mr. Masterton had told me, 
and I must say that I was not very well pleased with his various in- 
formation. His account of my mother, although she was no more, 
distressed me, and from the character which he gave of my father, | 
felt convinced that my happiness would not be at “all increased by my 
having finally attained the long-desired object of my wishes. Strange 
to say, I had no sooner discovered my father, but I wished that 
he had never turned up; and when I compared the peacetul and 
happy state of existence which I had lately passed with the prospects 
of what I had in future to submit to, I bitte rly re pented that the ad- 
vertisement had been seen by Timothy; still, on one point I was pe- 
culiarly anxious, without hardly daring to anatomize my feelings; it 

was relative to Cecilia de Clare, and what Mr. Masterton had men- 
tioned in the course of our conversation. The next morning | wrote 
to Timothy and to Mr. Cophagus, giving them a short detail of what 
I had been informed of by Mr. Masterton, and expressing a wish, 
which I then really did feel, that I had never been summoned away 
trom them. 


To be continued. ) 
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THE DEVIL’S DYKE. 


Ir is a common, and significant practice, to hitch the name—the 
venerabile nomen—of his Satanic Majesty, to every thing extraordi- 
nary in a particular sense. Especially is it applied to external objects 
of irregular fashion, or Titanean dimensions: thus, we have the 
Devil's Dyke, the Devil's Bridge, the Devil’s Punch Bowl, the Devil's 
Cavern, the Devil's this, the Devil's that. As if with a wish of im. 
pressing the mind with the idea of something imposing—something 
out of the way, we place the ominous ownership upon the shoulders of 
that mysterious and unmentionable personage, confident—the perhaps 
unjust affiliation once completed—that for ever after a proper influence 
will be exercised over prepossession and imagination. The devil, in- 
deed, is dragged into connexion with all the eccentricities, stray 
things, and odds and ends in the world ; he is a capital resource, upon 
whom you can always count: set any thing afloat under his illustrious 
sanction, and you are at least certain of its receiving a respectful re- 
ception. He has held for so long a time so extensive a dominion in 
this world of sin and wickedness, that, under shelter of his name, no- 
thing fails of being elevated into dignity. You can never be at a loss 
for an attribute, while one so available and advantageous exists. Men 
entertain a deprecating and involuntary reverence for what they fear, 
therefore get that for which you are interested under a protection so 
influential, and you cannot do better. 

We have often wondered—the above general reason apart—why so 
fearful an addition was annexed to the celebrated Dyke in the vicinity 
of Brighton. Conceiving that there must have been something par- 
ticular in its origin, we have always looked upon the matter with a 
certain degree of interest, and felt dissatisfied with attributing it 
merely to the popular habit. A place so remarkable in itself, thought 
we, may have been the scene of some particular traditionary elucida- 
tions, and in some future time it may be our gratifying fate to unravel 
the matter. How we eventually succeeded in obtaining a_ partial 
developement of that of which we were in search, it does not matter ; 
suffice it to say, that at the time of impartment, it was satisfactory to 
our own minds, and will probably prove equally so to those of our 
readers. 

Somewhere about the year 1709, there lived an old woman named 
Mabel Dodd, in a crazy wood and earth hut, on the western side of the 
Devil's Dyke. Her tenement was in such an extremely ruinous con- 
dition, and stood in so exposed and bleak a situation, that when the 
November gales blew from seaward, with more than usual violence, it 
might have been felt to rock to its very foundation. Over the part- 
ing and rusty thatch, that waved and rustled above the weather- 
beaten and decaying roof, the wind nightly wailed and whistled in 
most dreary continuance. The walls, composed of sods, and shattered 
bricks, plastered with clay, held together so loosely, that they every 
minute threatened to fall to the ground; a mouldering door, black- 
ened, and splitting through age, slung by rusty hinges, creaked and 
clattered to the blast, admitting light to the interior, through number- 
less interstices ; and the rents in the roof, and the gaps in the outside, 
let in the driving rain so plentifully, that in winter the floor was no- 
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! thing but a splashing puddle. Altogether it was such a habitation as 
the most self-mortifying anchorite never could have imagined, and 


standing ina most lone and desolate situation, out of sight of any 
human place of abode, though the view on every side was extensive, 
and melancholy enough, on the brink of a wild, spreading, and shrub- 
less ravine, an object on which the tempest might expend its fury in 
winter, and the stroke of the midnight lightning might descend in 
summer: it looked the very picture of desolation. Its habitant, her- 
self, was an object of fear and aversion to the whole neighbouring 
country. From her haggard, and repulsive appearance, and the un- 
couth and secluded life she led, she was popularly suspected of hold- 
ing intercourse with things of a dark and unearthly nature, and, 
through a natural malevolence of disposition, inflicting deadly evils on 
those who crossed or offended her. Certain it is, that the whole district 
\ around her habitation was as scrupulously avoided as if the plague 
had remained within it, and nothing but bare necessity could tempt 
one to pass across it, especially after night had fallen. What could 
have led to this dark and mysterious seclusion, except a natural dis- 
like of human fellowship, no one knew. She had tenanted the hut on 
the Dyke for many years, and her appearance had been as abrupt and 
unaccountable as her whole course of life. She rarely spoke to a soul ; 
her subsistence was picked up in a way no one could divine, and set 
down by the country people as half crazy, or perhaps wholly so, her 
mode of life became familiar, she ceased to be the object of attention, 
and was seldom mentioned but as the wild woman of the Dyke. 

For the better understanding of what is to follow, it is necessary to 
mention, that at about the distance of thirty miles, resided an old 
| i miser, who, lord of a small manor, had contrived to scrape together a 
considerable quantity of wealth, and inhabited an old, rambling, ma- 
norial building, which though once, in its time, a place of much gran- 
deur, had, for want of repair, fallen gradually into the extreme of ruin. 
Its gloomy walls, their crumbling battlements, lichened by the accu- 
mulated damps of centuries, into the hue of the autumnal leaf, looked 
down upon unweeded courts, cloistered avenues, and lengthening 
groves of venerable trees. The latter being of majestic growth, and 
standing closely together, even in the ardency of the noon-day sum- 
mer sun, cast a sepulchral species of shade upon every thing that 
greeted the eye. Moss-grown, gabled gateways, their filigreed de- 
tences falling from their straining hinges, were deepened into solem- 
nity : corniced parapets, vandyked roofs, antique chimneys, and un- 
glazed oriels, seeming each a feature in some dark, spell-bound, and 
abandoned building, reared their ghost-like shapes in the sylvan twi- 
light that streamed around them, and caught fresh melancholy from 
its softness. Silence held always here undisputed dominion, the 
bark of the surly watch-dog alone excepted: within were bars, bolts, 
and security, without the silence of the desert: the red sun sank be- 
hind the distant masses of wood, but no eye beheld its departing 
glories ; the yellow moon rose solitarily over the far steeps of a re- 
mote, hilly district, but no foot wandered along the murmuring stream 
that gleamed beneath its pensive radiance. In short, to quote the 
lines of Pope— 
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« Like some lone chartreux stands the good old hall, 
Silence without, and fasts within the wall. 
No rafter’d roof with dance and tabor sound, 
No noontide bell invites the country round : 
Tenants with sighs the smokeless tow’rs survey, 
And turn th’ unwilling steeds another way. 
Benighted travellers, the forest o’er, 
Cursed the saved candle, und th’ unop’ning door, 
While the gaunt mastiff, growling at the gate, 
Affrights the beggar, whom he longs to eat.” 

The name of the owner of this ruinous and inhospitable mansion 
was universally execrated throughout the country. He was distin- 
guished for his many oppressions, by the which indeed he had ac- 
quired his ill-gotten quantum of wealth, the sarcastic ungraciousness 
of his manners, and the uniform hardness of his heart. Many families, 
that had lived respected around, owed their ruin to him: totally des- 
titute of charity, all his tenants, and he had many, were griped to the 
utmost ; and from inability to make up the smallest sums, those who 
held under him were turned out of their tenements, and often plunged 
in consequence into the most abject poverty. He lived in a style of 
most inexorable penury: childless—wifeless—for he had treated her, 
who Aad been his wife, in the most barbarous manner; and even va- 
rious dark and mysterious reports were circulated in the neighbourhood 
respecting the cause of her decease. He stood, unblessed by human 
sympathy, or association, alone in the world in which he had played so 
ill a part, and was fast descending a blighted, unconnected rem- 
nant, mto a grave, over which no tear of regretful affection would be 
shed, no sigh of tender remembrance would be breathed, but on which 
the curse of the poor man would descend with aggravated bitterness, 
and around which, to time immemorial, the tale of callousness, re- 
venge, and cruelty, would hourly circulate. 

He lies buried in the village churchyard of . A plain tomb- 
stone, never or seldom pointed out but on inquiry, marks the spot 


where he awaits the judgment of the Infinite, and on which is simply 
the following :— 





“ MicHaEL Swinrorp, 
Obiit September —, 17-—.” 
But to return to that with which we set out. It was one evening 
in September. The wind was wailing, not loudly but deeply, along 
the ridge of the Devil's Dyke. The atmosphere was unusually warm 
for the season ; the day had been oppressive and clouded, and over 
the distant hills still hung the haze which had canopied them during 
the day. A sort of preternatural stillness, augmented by the con- 
trast, reigned over the scene in the intervals of the wind; the sun, 
dilated to an unusual breadth and half-smothered in lurid-looking 
clouds, to whose deep and eccentric outline an intense illumination 
had been imparted, had just sunk beneath the horizon, and the rosy 
lights of early twilight softening nearer shadows and remoter tints 
into a luxuriant purity, on which an artist would have been delighted 
to dwell, were beginning rapidly to decline into the grey obscurity of 
advancing night. Before lay the precipitous depth of the wide and 
singular Dyke. Sloping broadly down in majestic abruptness, absorb- 
ing the damp autumnal light, covered with the scanty herbage pecu- 
liar to the comparative aridity of the soil, its lower parts, as they 
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gradually receded, were indistinguishable in the deepness of the 
shadow which brooded upon them, and stretched on either side in 
chill and melancholy length, till confounded with the cloudiness of 
distance. The crimson light of the fast-departing evening had dis- 
appeared from the lower country, and was now only discernible on 
the gleaming summits of the far-off ridges of hills. A few pale stars, 
struggling into quivering existence through the breaks of cloud above, 
were shedding a tremulous lustre; the last vesper flush was dying in 
the west; and to add to the solemnity of the landscape, the darkness 
of an approaching storm was majestically spreading in the south- 
west, and the rumbling of advancing thunder booming deeply in the 
gloom of distance. Before the door of her wild habitation sat the 
form of the mad woman of the Dyke. She was intently watching the 
approach of the tempest which threatened, and every minute glancing 
behind her, as if she distrusted the protection her crazy residence 
was capable of affording; her skinny and attenuated hand rested on 
her knee, and there was nothing in her quick and penetrating eye 
that indicated insanity. Beside her lay a basket of herbs and wild 
fruit, which she had that day with much pains collected, and about 
her feet hopped a half-starved raven, for which she seemed to en- 
tertain a particular attachment. 

But now a dim and fast approaching figure was observable coming 
from the seaward. It caught the old woman's eye, who turned 
round and occupied herself apparently with speculations of its cha- 
racter. The thunder had by this time come nearer, and a heavy roll 
reverberated above. The former rapidly neared its observer, who in 
the increasing darkness sought in vain to define its lineaments: it 
seemed to be hurrying on without regard to the difficulty of the 
ground over which it passed, and fast approaching the ridge of the 
far-famed Dyke, the dangers of further passage seemed to threaten an 
increase. On however it went, apparently totally regardless of the 
old woman’s hurried intimation of peril, towards that part which was 
most precipitous. She now perceived that this reckless and myste- 
rious stranger was enveloped in the cloudy folds of a dark and volu- 
minous mantle, and that its face and shape baffled discernment. In 
the greatest astonishment and incapable of utterance, she saw this 
figure descending, seemingly unhurt and with the greatest velocity, 
the steepest part of the glen before her and as rapidly surmounting 
the opposite side. She watched it for some time with breathless at- 
tention, till at length its proportions melted into uncertainty, and the 
whole form became blended with the shadows of distance. As if 
urged by a sudden impulse, she fled shrieking into the house, while 
the last glimmer of twilight faded into the darkness of night. 

The next day it was whispered throughout the neighbouring 
country that on the evening preceding, Michael Swinford had been 
gathered to his fathers: who it was that crossed the Dyke, at the time 
the event intimated took place, was never satisfactorily determined ; 
but the superstitious peasantry identified him with the personage whose 
name it since has borne, and insinuated that the supposed fate of the 


oppressor was amply deserved by that of which he had we a 8 
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TO THAT LOCK OF SUNNY HAIR. 


Pence of the past—sad type of pain, 
Of fever’d hopes, and torturing fears, 
Beside my heart thou shalt remain 
For years—for years ! 


‘Tis weakness :—yet when Youth despairs, 
And Love grows silent as the grave, 
Who hath not still embrac’d the cares 
His feelings have? 


Who hath not clasp’d to memory’s breast 
The image of a rifled pleasure, 
And deem’d that he is not unblest 
In that poor treasure ? 


The perfume of a fading flower, 
Tho’ sickly, is a perfume yet, 
That lives when any grateful shower 
Hath wept it wet! 


And so the odour of affection 
Is wakened, and revives once more, 
When tears of former recollection 
Bedew it o’er! 


Alas! and can I moralize 
With bursting heart, and burning brow ? 
O wreck of tender sympathies, 
I feel thee now! 


I walk the world alone, alone, 
I hate—I scorn—I smile—I sneer, 
I am become a man of stone, 
Without a tear! 


There is no wish, there is no thought, 
To strew with flowers my barren way, 
To cheer the winter of my lot 
With one kind ray ! 


But only thee: and ne’er could cling 
The tendril to its parent tree, 
So fondly in its infant spring, 
As I to thee! 


To thee: O whither wings my thought? 
I must be calm—I must control 
This tenderness that sets at nought 
My struggling soul ! 


To thee—to what? your trifling braid 
Of drooping and unconscious hair. 
O Hope—O Rareiat Memory fade, 
And leave me with Despair ! 


W. G. T. 
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LORD BROUGHAM’S DISCOURSE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. 


Paley's Natural Theology illustrated, Preliminary Discourse, by 
Lorp Brovucuam. (first title.) A Discourse of Natural Theo- 
logy, showing the Nature of the Evidence and the Advantages of the 
Study. By Henry Lorp Broveuam, F.R.S., and Member of the 
National Institute of France. (Second title.) Charles Knight, 
Ludgate Street. 


To the Editor of the Metropolitan Magazine. 
Sir, 


Can you make room for a few remarks on some of the arguments used 
by Lord Brougham in his “ Discourse of Natural Theology?” They 
are but few, though I could have wished to go through the book page 
by page; but that I knew you could not give insertion to an article 
which, in that case, must necessarily have been so lengthy. 

When I remember the great learning, the unquestioned talent, and 
uncommon ingenuity which all must acknowledge Lord Brougham pos- 
sesses, | am apt to wonder at my own temerity in daring to question the 
validity of any argument of his. But the truth is, while I read his book 
I did not think at all of his lordship—I only thought of his lordship’s 
arguments. 

Allow me further to premise that, in impugning Lord Brougham’s 
arguments, I am by no means to be considered as questioning the doc- 
trine—the general doctrine—which those arguments were intended to 
advocate—a doctrine which no man could disprove if he would, nor, I 
think, would wish to disprove even if he could. It is tipo because | 
am a friend to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul that I am 
anxious to show the feebleness and fallacy of Lord Brougham’s argu- 
ments ; because I believe that one bad argument in favour of any doctrine 
is more injurious to that doctrine than twenty against it ; more especially 
if it happen to be advanced by a man of acknowledged learning and 
talent. For mankind, who are ever ready to shuffle off the trouble of 
thinking for themselves, reason thus. They say,—‘‘ This man is a friend 
to the doctrine, therefore he will select the very best and strongest pos- 
sible arguments that can be brought to bear upon it; he is, moreover, a 
learned and a talented man, therefore he is able to see and know which 
are the best and the strongest.” And when they find that this advocate 
of the doctrine, with all his talent and all his learning, can produce no 
better arguments than such as those contained in the “ Discourse of Na- 
tural Theology,” they are then, very naturally, likely to conclude that 
the doctrine is itself unsound, and that no good argument can be brought 
to support it. Let no one draw such a conclusion in the present in- 
stance. 

To the “ Discourse of Natural Theology” may well be applied the 
old Greek proverb axarvos @voa. It is indeed Bancketje van drie hazel- 
nooten,—a small banquet of three hazel-nuts. For the reasons above 
stated, I have only glanced at a few of the most superficial fallacies; but 
I assure you, I have searched it most diligently t rough without being 
once able to exclaim, “ Ecco lo fico!” Behold the fig! 
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At page 56 the author says, “ The consciousness of existence—the per- 
petual sense that we are thinking, and that we are performing the ope- 
ration quite independently of all material objects, proves to us the existence 
of a being quite different from our bodies.” have nothing to say of 
this passage, because by no possible effort can I understand it; for surely 
his lordship does not mean to say that there exists in him a perpetual 
sense that he is thinking, and that he is performing the operation quite 
independently of his own brain! And yet if he do not mean this, to me 
the whole passage is profoundly unintelligible. 

At page 57 he says, “ But that the mind—that the sentient principle— 
that the thing or the being which we call ‘ 1’ and ‘ We,’ and which 
thinks, feels, reasons, should have no existence is a contradiction in 
terms.” Now observe how exactly the same argument, stated in the same 
way, almost in the same words, will seem to prove, with the same truth, 
any thing else, however monstrous. ‘Take, for instance, alphitomancy, 
that is, divination by barley meal. Now state Lord Brougham’s argument 
over again, only for the word “mind,” substituting the word a/phitomancy ; 
and for what Lord Brougham assumes the mind to do, viz. think, re- 
member, feel, &c., substituting what the ancients assumed alphitomancy 
to do, viz. reveal futurity, foretell coming events, pre-admonish against 
impending dangers, &c. The argument will then stand thus:—* But 
that alphitomancy—that the art of divining—that the art or the science 
which we call alphitomancy, or divination by barley meal, and which 
reveals futurity, toretells coming events, and pre-admonishes against im- 
pending dangers—that this should be a mere vain pretence, a blind su- 
perstition, is a contradiction in terms.” Now it is perfectly manifest— 
absolutely self-evident—that the “ contradiction in terms” arises as na- 
pace | and necessarily out of the argument when applied to alphitomancy 
as it does when applied to mind; for surely it is a glaring contradiction 
to admit that alphitomancy can really reveal futurity, and yet to call it a 
mere vain pretence. This “ contradiction in terms,’ therefore, on which 
his lordship relies for proof of the existence of mind, is, if it can prove 
any thing, equally efficacious to prove that divination by barley-meal is 
by no means a mere pretence, but a faithful, veritable truth-telling reve- 
lation. But it is clear that in stating this argument the author begs the 
whole question, which is—Has the mind an existence apart from matter? 
Is it the mind which thinks, feels, reasons? Is it the mind to which we 
refer when we say “I” and “We?” These two latter questions are 
necessarily included in the first, viz. Has the mind an existence? Be- 
cause, if it have no existence, then it cannot be i¢ which thinks, feels, and 
reasons; and if it, the mind, do indeed think, feel, and reason, then it 
must have an existence. But his lordship, in the very statement of his 
argument, begs the whole of these questions: for he assumes that the 
mind thinks, feels, and reasons (which assumption, as 1 have shown 
above, includes the other assumption, that mind exists)—he assumes that 
the mind is a “ thing or being,” that is, an existence, that is, a something 
which exists :—he assumes that it is to this something, to which we refer 
when we say “1” and “We,” and then he says, that to deny the er- 
istence of this something which exists is a “ contradiction in terms.” And 
so itis a “ contradiction in terms,” to say that alphitomancy which reveals 
Juturity is a mere idle pretence ; because if it really does (as this manner 
of speaking assumes) reveal futurity, then it is impossible that it should 
be a mere pretence. — But the question is, “ Dors alphitomancy reveal 
futurity ? And so of the mind. The question is not, whether the mind 
coh gag:: Cage and reasons, has an existence: this would be a silly 
question. le matter in dispute is, whether the mind does think, feel, 
Pipers! Por itis manifest, as I must repeat, that, if we be allowed 

assume that the mind is a something which performs this or that,—it 
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it possess power to do this or that,—then that something must have ex- 
istence. For a nonentity, a negation of every thing, cannot possess / 
Possession cannot reside in nothing! If this assumption, therefore, be 
allowed, there is no further question about the matter—there is an end of 
it—the thing is settled, decided, proved—all further argument is supere- 
rogatory—the thing to be proved is, at the very outset, assumed as proven 
—all reasoning, therefore, on the subject is but “ idle breath,’”—a mere 
brutum fulmen. 

Before I proceed further, 1 must once more disclaim the possible im- 

utation of doubting myself the existence of mind apart from matter. 
ie is impossible to argue upon this subject without using expressions 
which would seem to sanction such an imputation, and this forms, I 
think, one strong objection against arguing about it at all. That mind 
exists is just as certain as that matter exists, and for the same reason, 
viz. that it is self-manifested: and if such writers as my Lord Brougham 
had never attempted to reduce it to any other proof (I mean, than its 
own manifestation) its existence would never have been questioned. 

But the most extraordinary part of the whole book is that portion 
wherein Lord Brougham asserts, that it is possible for a man to arrive at 
the idea of numbers entirely without the aid of his senses. What! can a 
man be destitute of the possibility of becoming acquainted with things, 
and yet acquire ideas of those things? Things of which a man is, in all 
respects, totally ignorant, for that man, have no existence—no more than 
it they real/y did not exist—and can a man form or conceive an idea of 
that which has no existence ? Surely the author does not mean to deny 
the truth of that doctrine of Locke’s—that, to which, indeed, he owes all 
his glory, viz. that we derive our ideas solely through the medium of 
our senses! If he do, then I can only say, that I believe him to be the 
only man of the present day, with any pretension to learning or talent, 
who does so. 

But no. This assertion must have escaped him unwittingly. 

In page 102 the author says, “‘ We may first of all observe that if a 
particular combination of matter gives birth to what we call mind, this 
is an operation altogether peculiar and unexampled. When, by chiselling, 
‘the marble softened into life grows warm,’ we have the marble new- 
moulded and endowed with the power of agreeably affecting our senses, 
our memory, and our fancy ; but it is all the while the marble; there is 
the beautiful and expressive marble instead of the amorphous mass, and 
we have not, besides the marble, a new existence created by the form 
which has been given to that stone.” I beg your lordship’s pardon—did 
not your lordship just now say that the marble, by means of the sculptor’s 
chisel, became endowed with the power of agreeably affecting our senses, 
our memory, and our fancy? A power which did not exist in the amorphous 
mass? How then can your lordship say, that in this case, we have no new 
existence created, when almost in the same breath, certainly in the same 
sentence, your lordship acknowledges that a new power does exist in the 
finished statue, which did not exist in the amorphous mass? You con- 
tradict yourself, my lord—you deny a new creation at the beginning of 
the sentence, and admit it at the end of it: for by the word “ power,” 
your lordship must mean either something or nothing ; if nothing, then I 
have nothing more to say, but if something, then that something, according 
to your lordship’s own showing and admission, is a new creation. This 
new power—this newly-created “ something,” is what the world calls 
beauty—a “ something,’ my lord, which has often manifested a power 
greater than that of the human mind itself; for it has often proved 
itself capable of enchaining the strongest minds, of overcoming the firm- 
est resolves, of bending the stubbornest, of humbling the haughtiest, and 
of driving the wisest stark staring mad. 
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In, page 106, the author says, “ The existence and the operations of 
mind, supposing it to exist, will account for all the phenomena which 
matter is supposed to exhibit. But the existence and action of matter, 
vary it how we may, will never account for one of the phenomena of 
mind. We do not believe more firmly in the sensible objects around us 
when we are well and awake, than we do in the reality of those phantoms 
which the imagination conjures up in the hours of sleep, or the season of 
derangement. But no effect produced by material agency ever produced 
a spiritual existence, or engendered the belief of such an existence.” 
Here, my lord, you say, the existence and operations of mind wil} 
account for the * ats ba of matter, supposing mind to exist—which 
supposition you make for argument’s sake. But suppose mind, for 
argument’s sake, not to exist! What then? Why then the solution of 
those phenomena must be sought for in matter. Again, you say, “ the 
existence and action of matter will never account for one of the pheno- 
mena of mind.” This is your assertion ; but those who argue on the 
other side of the question assert that it will. Whether it will or not, 
therefore, is precisely the question in dispute—the thing to be proved, 
—but assertions are not proofs, and without proof one man’s assertion is 
as good as another’s—their assertion that it wi//, as good as yours that it 
will not. It is proof, my lord, not assertion, that is required to settle 
this question. Again, you say, that “no effect produced by material 
agency ever produced a spiritual existence.” If, by spiritual existence, 
you mean, as I suppose, an immaterial existence, then, my lord, I can 
tell you of a thousand spiritual or immaterial existences “ produced by 
material agency ;” for instance, beauty and power, as we have already 
seen in the illustration of the chiselled statue— motion, gravitation, affi- 
nity, and a thousand others. These are all produced by material agency 
—they are causes producing stupendous effects: and to say, “‘ these are 
causes,” is to say, “ these causes are,”—and to say, “ these causes are,” 
is the same as saying, “ these causes exist ;” and surely if they evist, 
they must have existence, and it is equally certain they are not mate- 
rial substances, and equally clear that they are produced by material 
agency; as, without matter, there can be neither beauty, gravitation, 
nor affinity. 

Again. You say, “ that all around us should only be the creatures of 
our fancy, no one can affirm to be impossible. But that our mind—that 
which remembers, compares, imagines—in a word, that which thinks, 
—that this should have no existence is both impossible and indeed a con- 
tradiction in terms.” Here again your lordship is heinously guilty of the 
petitio principii, against which you so loudly complain in your remarks on 
the “Systéme de la Nature.” The- question to be argued is, whether 
there be such an existence as mind apart from matter. But your lordship, 
instead of attempting to argue or prove that there is such an existence, 
broadly and roundly asserts at once, that there is ; for you assert or as- 
sume that it is the mind which remembers, thinks, &c.; and to assume 
this isto assume that the mind exists, because if it be the mind which 
remembers and thinks, why then it is clear that the mind exists. Thus 
having assumed that the mind evists, you then tell us that (this being the 
case) it is impossible that it should have no existence ; and that to deny 
itisa * contradiction in terms.’ Why, certainly, it did not require your 
lordship’s acumen to discover that if the mind does exist, it does exist ! and 
that to admit its existence and deny its existence is a contradiction in 
terms! ! But, my lord, is it the mind which remembers, compares, 
imagines, thinks? For that is the question—it is that which you have 
to prove; for gratuitous assumptions go for nothing in argument, as 
your lordship knows infinitely better than I do. 


In page 106 the author says, “ If mind perishes it is the only example 
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of annihilation which we know.” This is not true, my lord. When the 
clock stops, motion is annihilated ; when the statue crumbles, beauty is 
annihilated ; when the spring breaks, power is annihilated ; when your 
lordship holds your tongue, sound is annihilated. 

In page 108 the author says, “ We can form no conception of any one 
particle that once is, ceasing to be. How then can we form any concep- 
tion of the mind which we now know (how do we know it?) to exist 
ceasing to be?” But why may not those against whose opinion your 
lordship is reasoning, reply to you, that it is just as easy to conceive the 
cessation of mind as the cessation of motion? Many of them say that 
mind is only the result of a certain condition of matter, as motion is the 
result of another condition; and before your lordship proceeds to found 
any argument upon the falsehood of this opinion, it is manifestly ineum- 
bent on your lordship to prove it false. But supposing it to be true that 
we can form no conception of the mind, any more than of matter, ceasing 
to be—what then ? because, for the same reason, so neither can we form 
any conception of the mind, any more than of matter, beginning to be. 
How then can we form any conception of the mind of a man not yet born 
beginning to be? which mind, of course, we now know, is not? And 
yet, my lord, you tell us in the next page but one, that we see mind 
called into existence every day. Besides, you tell us in other parts of your 
book, that our seeing and feeling the material objects around us is no 
proof of their existence. How then can seeing new mind called into 
existence every day, be considered as proof that it really is so. But 
I think your lordship will find few believers even in the possible truth of 
this crotchet of Retieleie, viz., that seeing and feeling are no proof of 
the existence of matter. Because if that possibility were once admitted, 
there would be an end at once to all the mystery and mistiness of meta- 
physics ; and mankind, I think, would be very glad to escape so easily 
from the study of a science so obscure and unsatisfactory. 

But “ retournons a nos moutons.” If the not being able to conceive how 
mind can cease to be, can be considered as a proof that it cannot cease to 
be, then manifestly the not being able to conceive how it can begin to be, 
is also a proof that it cannot begin; or, in other words, that it is eternal. 
And indeed, at page 270, your lordship seems to assent to the doctrine of 
Lucretius, as expressed by Persius, “ De nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse 
reverti.” For your lordship says, page 271, that there is ‘ manifestly 


just as much difficulty (your lordship does not say more) and of the same 


kind, in comprehending how a being can cease to exist, as how it can 
come into existence.” The difficulty being the same in either case, the 
passage may therefore be reversed in its order, without any alteration in 
the sense, and may be read thus: “ there is manifestly as much difficulty, 
and of the same kind, in comprehending how a being can come into ex- 
istence, as how it can cease to exist,” &c. Thus your lordship acknow- 
ledges that it is as hard to conceive a “ beginning to be,” as “ a ceasing 
to be.” And yet your lordship talks familiarly of “ seeing new mind 
called into existence every day!” Thus one of your lordship’s arguments 
destroys another. For first you argue, page 108, near the bottom, 
that it is impossible to conceive how the mind, which we know now 
is, can cease to be—from which you conclude that it does not cease to be.” 
Then, (page 271,) you admit that it is just as impossible to conceive “* a 
beginning to be,” as “ a ceasing to be.” And then again, (page 110,) you 
say that this “ beginning to be,” which it is “impossible to conceive,’ is 
seen, nevertheless, every day with our eyes. Your words are— It (that 
is, mind) is called into existence perpetually, before our eyes.” And 
what is “ the being called into existence,” but a “ beginning to be ?” 

At page 241 it is said, that “the celebrated argument of Descartes— 
cogito, ergo sum—had a correct and a profound meaning.” Because Des- 
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cartes (according to the author of the “ Discourse of Natural Theology ”) 
did not mean, by the pronoun ego, understood in the words cogito and 
sum, “ any fraction of matter, but a reasoning, inferring, believing being— 
in other words, mind.” Now, my lord, observe to what this leads. In 
one part of your book you admit that beasts have ‘“‘ some portion of rea- 
son.” Now it cannot be denied, that to exercise any portion of reason, 
however minute, is in some sort to think. But, according to your lord- 
ship’s interpretation of Descartes’ logic, whatever has the power of think- 
ing, must possess a mind. “ Cogito,” said Descartes, “ergosum.” “‘ Co- 
gito,” says Lord Brougham—* Ergo, I possess a mind ;” and mind, ac- 
cording to his lordship’s book, is indestructible. Ergo, as beasts “ cogi- 
tant” they possess minds—and as mind is indestructible they possess im- 
mortal minds. 

Such are a few of the arguments used by Lord Brougham, to prove the 
separate existence of mind. I ask, are they such as can convince the in. 
fidel, or confirm the waverer? On the contrary, are they not well cal- 
culated to make him, who had never doubted before, exclaim, “ Is it pos- 
sible that the existence of the mind, which I have all along considered so 
certain, can be supported by no better arguments than these?” I fear 
something like this will be the ejaculation of many a reader, and whoever 
so ejaculates, from that moment becomes a doubter—a disturbed wan- 
derer in the dark night of metaphysical mystification. Farewell to the 
quiet of that man’s mind. The bright vision of eternal happiness which 
had ever been present to his imagination, beckoning him heavenward, 
has disappeared—a thick veil has fallen before it, and shut it from his 
view—a restless anxiety is gnawing at his heart—an indefinable dread 
sits heavily on his soul. Whither shall he turn for-consolation? On one 
side is the black gulf of annihilation, on the other the impenetrable mists of 
metaphysical subtleties. Hope, perhaps, who never entirely forsakes us, 
may still be seen flickering at intervals through the “dark obscure,” but 
her sickly smile and perturbed eye give the lie to her own promises. What 
has this man lost? And what has he gained? “ Errare Meherculé malo 
cum Platone quam cum istis vera sentire !” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
E. Jounson. 


We had repeatedly heard speak of this bi-titular work either with 
doubtful praise or undisguised condemnation. Knowing the constitu- 
tion of his lordship’s mind, its mad ambition, its restlessness that too 
often trembles on the very verge of insanity, and his insatiate craving 
to be ever the theme of public conversation, we deemed it to be, 
probably, an eloquent, brilliant, and meretricious rhapsody, with suf- 
ficient reason in it to rescue it from the imputation of being a flight of 
imagination ; in fact, a peg upon which to hang a few antithetical figures 
of speech, an oratorical deluge to drown the reproaches attendant on 
political chicanery, or an embellished clap-trap for a little transient 
applause. Supposing this to be the case—and who will say that our 
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supposition was unnatural ? —we allowed this treatise to remain on our 
library table with its leaves uncut, looking upon it with something of 
the feeling with which we are too apt to eye a lawyer's bill, which we 
know must be attended to, but which disgreeable operation we defer 
with zealous procrastination. 

Under these circumstances we were roused from our self-imposed 
apathy by the receipt of the letter from our acute and talented cor- 
respondent, that immediately precedes this article. We consequently 
exclaimed, “Can such things be?” Wondering if it were possible 
that an ex-Lord Chancellor, and one who ought, at some period of his 
life to have been a lawyer, could so far commit himself, and that 
none of our contemporaries should notice it, we opened his work and 
read. 

We read. In absolute kindness to the great majority of our coun- 
trymen—in honest kindness to Lord Brougham himself, when we 
closed the book, we fervently wished that we should be the last reader 
that might ever lose his time over the pernicious work. “In kind- 
ness to Lord Brougham”—the words have dropped unconsciously 
from our pen, and we will not recall them. In the most baleful 
objects, there is always something that is beautiful. In the vivid 
and irresistible lightning-flash, whose aim is devastation, and whose 
contact death, there is a stern grandeur that writes its name in the 
heavens, and the word is “ beauty ;’—the insidious viper, whose sting 
is instant corruption, has, notwithstanding its reptile form and earth- 
contaminating creep, a beauty in its variegated colours; even the 
toad, that would tempt the crushing of the heel, did not its defence 
lie in its very hideousness, has an eye which Earth’s master-mind has 
not disdained to celebrate; and even Lord Brougham’s “ Natural 
Theology” has one or two solitary points on which the mind does 
not loathe to dwell. For the sake of these, small and overwhelmed 
as they are, we wish in kindness to him, that his “ Discourse” may 
sink into instant oblivion, and pass away from the memory of man. 

There is a certain successful physician now practising, who has 
given it as his opinion, upon his oath, and in a court of justice, that he 
believed that every human being was insane, in a degree, upon some 
particular point; and that perfect sanity was only to be found in the 
divine essence of perfection—the Deity. If every deviation from the 
line of rectitude be an act of madness, the doctor is right. But there 
is a large class of individuals who are not mad, but stolid. These 
have faculties so obtuse, that, except in the most obvious cases, 
they cannot discriminate right from wrong, and are therefore no more 
mad than the brutes that browse; but we refer to another class, upon 
whom some one or two absorbing passions are so strong, that they be- 
come the instinct of their lives, the moving principle of all their actions, 
and the enjoyment of which is the swmmum bonum of their existence. 
These men are not, strictly speaking, mad, they only follow out 
those sensations that give them the most enjoyment, and endeavour to 
be as happy as they can after their own hearts. The besetting sin of 
this class is an inordinate vanity, a burning and a destroying thirst for 
applause, and an egregious self-exaltation, ridiculous to every body but 
its unconscious victim. Such a character was the Roman Nero. 
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Not content with the empire of the universal world, with the adula- 
tion of kings, and the sycophancy of genius, he descended into the 


arena and struggled with the Helot gladiator for the vociferations of 


the then unwashed, and the title of the emperor of the world could 
not satiate him without being accompanied by the renown of being 
its first fiddler. 

It is this corroding vanity that has made emperors buffoons, and 
lord high chancellors mountebanks. What it has made Lord 
Brougham, in his public character, we all know: it has produced a 
multitude of curious scenes—a multitude of mischievous deeds— 
and—among the most evil—*“ A Treatise of Natural Theology.” We 
have quoted the mad doctor's opinion, in order that the liberal reader 
may kindly impute as much of this treatise to the bias of incipient 
insanity as Christian charity will permit. 

Now this, that follows, Lord Brougham has done. Let the reader 
give his utmost attention to it. He has voluntarily taken a brief’ in 
the right cause, and, knowing it to be right, unrighteously betrayed 
it, and, we thank God, as weakly as unrighteously. 

To elucidate sacred by profane things, he has done what is tantamount 
in treachery to this. A man has a clear, and most legal right to an estate. 
He has from its immediate deviser, documents that all the world ac- 
knowledge to be genuine, and that none but the most profligate and 
the utterly crazed can dispute. Lord Brougham accosts this man, 
tells him that he has a good title, but, in order to make assurance 
doubly sure, persuades him, for his own security, and that of his pos- 
terity, to come again into court, and that he will plead his cause. 
Behold the casuist counsel there, brief in hand: he begins by saying, 
“ My lord, look at these documents, they certainly are good as fur as 
they go—but my client has other claims upon this land of promise: 
indeed, if I cannot prove this other right, all these excellent parch- 
ments go for nothing, and my client is a beggar—for, upon these pre- 
vious prescriptive rights all the documentary evidence is based ; de- 
stroy them, and all my client's right and title are moonshine.” Having 
gone thus far, he then proceeds upon the primal subject, and reasons 
it so weakly and so unsatisfactorily, loads his arguments with so many 
contradictions, and involves his positions in so many doubts, that what 
with perplexity and confusion, he does away with the principle, or so 
weakens it in the minds of his hearers who are his judges, that the all 
that depended upon it naturally falls to the ground, and the deluded 
wretch that trusted his cause in his hands, finds himself utterly and 
most treasonably ruined. 

All this we will prove: but had he done no more than this, his soul 
would have been pure as unsunned snow, in comparison to the crimson 
stain his foolish vanity will eternally fix upon it. The supposititious 
estate is the kingdom of eternal life, the documentary evidence, a 
writing no less awful than the New Testament. The principal pre- 
scriptive right upon which the validity of all this hangs—the holiest 


of our aspirations—the only solace of the poor—the sweetest hope of 


the rich—the essence of all good, and the impulse to all virtue—the 
validity of all this depends—upon Lord Brougham’s visionary theory 
of * Navrurat THeoiocy.” 
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We are Christians—we are Protestants. We will therefore en- 
deavour to forgive this cool, this callous attempt to crush all belief, in 
the faith of a church, that Lord Brougham, had he the years of a 
Methuselah, will never live to overthrow. 

This is not declamation. We are going to prove, by his lordship's 
own words, what we have stated ; but, before we enter upon the sub- 
ject, we must entreat the reader to reflect for a few minutes. Has 
Lord Brougham written this book from mere vanity or with a deep 
intent? Is there not in all this the cloven foot, and the plundering hand 
—the spirit of rapine that flings the eye of greed upon the church 
property? Is not this a covert attack upon all faith, and will not 
the honest Dissenter of every denomination join with the conscien- 
tious churchman in heaping deserved obloquy upon the underminer of 
their common creed? We fear that there is no madness—it is cool, 
cautious, deliberate, consummate Machiavelism. 

We proceed to our proofs. We pledge ourselves to show, out of 
Lord Brougham’s mouth, in the first place, that he asserts revealed 
religion to be secondary to, and the proof of its truth dependent upon, 
“ Natural Theology”—and, in the second place, that he has made 
what he chooses to call Natural Theology, a thing so ricketty and 
weak—so contradictory, and so absurd, that it is apparent he wishes, 
by destroying what he is pleased to consider as the parent, quietly to 
immolate the offspring, and to make his readers infer, that there is no 
truth at all in revelation, folly in all professions of faith, and no neces- 
sity for an Established Church. 

To our first proof, as to his lordship’s assertion of the ancillary and 
secondary nature of Revelation, as vouchsafed to us by the Hol 
Writ. The reader will find—but we would rather that he should take 
our word for it, and eschew the book—so we correct ourselves and 
say, there will be found in page 215 these words: “ Accordingly, we 
(the ex-chancellor) proceed a step farther, and assert, that it is a vain 
and ignorant thing to suppose that Natural Theology is not necessary 
to the support of Revelation. The latter (that is, Revelation!) may 
be untrue—though the former be admitted. It may be proved, or 
allowed, that there is a God, though it be denied that he sent any 
message to man, through men, or other intermediate agents.” Again, 
“ But Revelation cannot be true, if natural religion be false.” Again, 
in page 207—“ It is plain that no sufficient evidence can ever be given 
by direct Revelation alone, in favour of the great truths of religion.” 


But, in order that it may not be said that we garble extracts, we give 
the whole. 


‘« Suppose it were shown by incontestable proofs that a messenger sent immedi- 
ately from heaven had appeared on the earth ; suppose, to make the case more 
strong against our argument, that this messenger arrived in our own days, nay, ap- 
peared before our eyes, and showed his divine title to have his message lieved, by 
performing miracles in our presence. No one can by possibility imagine a stronger 
case ; for it excludes all arguments upon the weight or the fallibility of testimony ; 
it assumes all the ordinary difficulties in the way of Revelation to be got over. 
Now, even this strong mae yen would not at all establish the truth of the doctrine 
promulgated by the messenger ; for it would not show that the story he brought was 
worthy of belief in any one particular except his supernatural powers. These 
would be demonstrated by his working miracles. All the rest of his statement 
would rest on his assertion, But a being capable of working miracles might very 
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well be capable of deceiving us. The possession of power does not of necessity 
exclude either fraud or malice. This messenger might come from an evil as well as 
from a good being ; he might come from more beings than one ; or he might come 
from one being of many existing in the universe. When Christianity was first pro- 
mulgated, the miracles of Jesus were not denied by the ancients ; but it was asserted 
that they came from evil beings, and that he was a magician. Such an explanation 
was consistent with the kind of belief to which the votaries of polytheism were 
accustomed, They were habitually credulous of miracles and of divine interposi- 
tions. But their argument was not at all unphilosophical. There is nothing what- 
ever inconsistent in the power to work miracles being conferred upon a man or a 
minister by a supernatural being, who is either of limited power himself, or of great 
malignity, or who is one of many such beings, Yet it is certain that no means can 
be devised for attesting the supernatural agency of any one, except such a power of 
working miracles ; therefore, it is plain that no sufficient evidence can ever be given 
by direct Revelation alone in favour of the great truths of religion. The messenger 
in question might have ere to work miracles without end, and yet it would re- 
main unproved, either that God was omnipotent, and one, and benevolent, or that 
he destined his creatures to a future state, or that he had made them such as they 
are in their present state. All this might be true, indeed ; but its truth would rest 
only on the messenger’s assertion, and upon whatever internal evidence the nature 
of his communication afforded ; and it might be false, without the least derogation 
to the truth of the fact that he came from a superior being, and possessed the power 
of suspending the laws of nature.” 


His lordship thus delivers himself concerning miracles. 


“ It deserves, however, to be remarked, in perfect consistency with the argument 
which has here been maintained, that no mere revelation, no direct message, how- 
ever avouched by miraculous gifts, could prove the faithfulness of the promises 
held out by the messenger, excepting by the slight inference which the nature of the 
message might afford. The portion of his credentials which consisted of his mira- 
culous powers could not prove it. For unless we had first ascertained the unity and 
the benevolence of the being that sent him, as those miracles only prove power, he 
might be sent to deceive us; and thus the hopes held out by him might be delu- 
sions. The doctrines of Natural Religion here come to our aid, and secure our 
belief to the messenger of one Being, whose goodness they have taught us to 
trust.” 


Again, he thus contemptuously speaks of the internal evidence of 
revealed religion. 


‘Thus, were our whole knowledge of the Deity drawn from Revelation, its 
foundation must become weaker and weaker as the distance in point of time in- 
creases from the actual interposition. Tradition, or the evidence of testimony, must 
of necessity be its only proof: for perpetual miracles must be wrought to give us 
evidence by our own senses. Now, a perpetual miracle is a contradiction in terms ; 
for the exception to, or suspension of, the laws of nature so often repeated would 
destroy the laws themselves, and with the laws the force of the exception or suspen- 
sion. Upon testimony, then, all Revelation must rest. Every age but the one in 
which the miracles were wrought, and every country but the one that witnessed 
them—indeed, all the people of that country itself save those actually present— 
must receive the proofs which they afford of Divine interposition upon the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses, and of those to whom eye-witnesses told it. Even if the 
miracles were exhibited before all the nations of one age, the next must believe 
upon the authority of tradition ; and if we suppose the interposition to be repeated 
from time to time, each repetition would incalculably weaken its force, because the 
laws of nature, though not wholly destroyed, as they must be by a constant viola- 
tion, would yet lose their prevailing force, and each exception would become a 
slighter proof of supernatural agency. It is far otherwise with the proofs of Na- 
tural Religion: repetition only strengthens and extends them. We are by no 
means affirming that Revelation would lose its sanction by lapse of time, as long as 
it had the perpetually new and living evidence of Natural Religion to support it. 
We are only showing the use of that evidence to Revelation, by examining the 
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inevitable consequences of its entire removal, and seeing how ill supported the 
truths of Revelation would be, if the prop were withdrawn which they borrow from 
Natural Theology ; for then they would rest upon tradition alone,”’ 


Let the pious man, the father of a family, the instructor of youth, 
or whoever he may be, who has felt his bosom relieved from care as 
he prayed when he went to rest, or his heart elated with joy as he 
murmured his morning thanksgiving; let him, we ‘say, attentively 
read these extracts, and should he be so sunk into fatuity as to trust 
to the impression they would convey, would he not find all his 
faith in the Bible, all that the tender mother first taught, and the 
venerable pastor confirmed, to be of no more value than his lordship's 
legal opinion when High Chancellor of England, and no more to be 
depended upon than the versatility of his politics? Revelation, it 
appears, is nothing, until it has received the sanction, the approving 
nod, of Lord Brougham’s “ Natural Theology.” 

Although Lord Brougham tells us that a perpetual miracle is a con- 
tradiction in terms, we cannot but think that the present continued 
dispersion of the Jews is something like a perpetual miracle, and were 
his lordship to be wafted to the Dead Sea, and from thence to the 
spot where Babylon once was, he might, as he pondered over these 
silent deserts, feel that prophecies have been fulfilled. 

Lord Brougham dare not, with all his hardihood, assert that the 
account of our Saviour’s mission was false, or that any thing con- 
tained in the Evangelists is a fabrication. Among the first disciples, 
and the early converts, what was known of this modern “ Natural 
Theology,” upon which the truth of all revelation depends? Did the 
Crucified teach it? Where was it ? And who shall presume to say that, 
under the very eye of our blessed Redeemer, religion—the purest, 
the best—was not? If revealed religion was incomplete and incon- 
clusive as to holiness, until Newton discovered his calculus, and 
Harvey the circulation of the blood, and “ Natural Theology” had a 
Brougham for its apostle, according to his lordship’s own favourite 
system of argument by induction, there could have been no religion 
at all. He distinctly asserts that “natural theology is necessary to 
the support of revelation.” Consequently, when they neither cared 
for nor knew what natural theology meant, revelation could have no 
support—therefore, not being supported it must have perished, and 
thus there was an end of the matter altogether. 

Again, what does the great mass of believers know about “ Na- 
tural Theology”—the peasant, the artisan, the neophyte all over 
the world ?—Is there no revelation for them because they have not 
read Paley or Lord Brougham’s misrepresentation of him ? 

And shall there be no merit in faith? If this “ Natural Theology,” 
is to make the doctrines of religion, and the mysteries of the pact 
between God and man as simple and as undeniable as the proposition 
that four times four are sixteen, what becomes of the great merit in 
confiding with an implicit humility in the mysterious promises of 
redemption? And his lordship pretends to fear, that God's word 
might be weakened by being carried to distant ages through the 
means of tradition, were it not for the assistance afforded to it by 
human knowledge. Has not our Saviour said that “ My church ?” &c. 

Revealed religion has most assuredly nothing to be thankful for at 
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the hands of his lordship. He fears openly to deny it, but he would 
have us think that it is dependent for its very existence upon “ Na- 
tural Theology,”* and then— 

The cause of natural theology he degrades and damnifies. 

But, before we proceed to prove this, we must say one word upon 
the double title of this “ Discourse.” It would, in its duplicity, seem 
to insinuate that Brougham has illustrated Paley. The only illus- 
tration that the necessarian and expediency-loving divine has had 
from his illustrator, is, in many invidious remarks, and in wholesale 

lagiarism, not of words, but of ideas and arguments ; so disguised, 
indeed, that Brougham may now very safely own them, for we are 
sure that, were Paley living, 4e would not. 

There is truth in natural theology. It is, so to speak, an innate prin- 
ciple of the human mind. While it acts upon us so as to cause us to adore 
in humbleness, it is a safe, and even a heart-cherishing and ennobling 
contemplation. It has always existed among the educated, even 
where revelation did not; but where revelation is, it has too often 
proved its deadliest foe; puffing up the human heart with that vain 
parade of terms which vanity is so fond to call knowledge, and which 
is no more than that which was to the “ Greeks” foolishness. Yet, 
after all, what is this discovery that we owe to natural theology? 
Merely, that there is a first cause—a God. Does it require pon- 
derous tomes to prove this? ‘To say nothing of the assurances of 
Holy Writ, every storm thunders it forth to the dullest capacity, every 
expanding flower whispers it to the weakest. Yes, there is truth in 
natural theology, but not in the theology of Lord Brougham. 

We accuse his lordship, in the first place, where he is most intel- 
ligible, of endeavouring to promulgate such a system that, while it 
affects to draw the mind to the contemplation of the one God, it 
tempts it, at the same time, to neglect first, and afterwards utterly to 
disregard, all forms of faith; and, secondly, where he is not so intel- 
ligible, it appears to us, that either in malice or in ignorance, perhaps 
under the influence of both, he has made what he is pleased to call 
“ Natural Theology,” such a jumble of contradictions, as will lead 
the mind at once to repudiate it; and thus, by a filicidal act of Lord 
Brougham, in destroying what he is pleased to esteem the major of 
the argument, the minor, that is, revelation, falls of course to the 
ground. 

The first sixteen pages of the work consist principally of definitions 
so nice, and approaching the one to another so nearly, and even 
mingling, as it were, their extreme edges, that instead of clearing 
the rough ground of the tangled weeds and intricate obstructions that 
always lie before the very outworks of the subject, he only makes 
the confusion the greater. What definite idea is there contained in 
the following paragraph ? 


* The merely contemplative pursuits, which thus form one of the great branches 
of mental exertion, seem again to be divisible into two classes, by a line that, to a 
careless observer, appears sufficiently defined. The objects of our inquiry and 
meditation appear to be either those things in the physical and spiritual worlds, with 
which we are conversant through our senses, or by means of our internal conscious- 


* We refer, in this place, our readers to a re-perusal of Mr. Juhnson's letter. 
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ness; or those things with which we are made acquainted only by reasoning—by 
the evidence of things unseen and unfelt. We either discuss the properties and 
relations of actually perceived and conceived beings, physical and mental—that is, 
the objects of sense and of consciousness—or we carry our inquiries beyond those 
things which we see and feel ; we investigate the origin of them and of ourselves ; 
we rise from the contemplation of nature and of the spirit within us, to the first 
cause of all, both of body and of mind.’’ 


What are those things in “the spiritual world with which we are 
conversant through our senses?’’ And what are those strange things 
which we are to understand by the strange evidence of things unseen 
and unfelt? Let the reader ponder over the whole passage, which 
pretends to lead him to the First Cause, and say if he ever before 
met with a more complete specimen of mystification. 

After this, his lordship very arbitrarily, and, we think, somewhat 
injudiciously, divides philosophy into human science and divine science : 
injudiciously because, notwithstanding this decision, he goes on to prove 
that they ought not and cannot reasonably be divided, seeing that 
the proofs of the one are precisely and exactly those by which we 
arrive at the knowledge of the other. 

Lord Brougham has before told us that there are things which we 
must understand by the evidence of some other things that are unseen 
and unfelt; and yet in page 26 he says, that “ the evidence upon 
which our assent to both classes of truths reposes (meaning physical 
and divine) is of the same kind, namely, inferences drawn by reason- 
ing from sensations or ideas, originally presented by the external senses, 
or by our inward consciousness.” 

In the name of common sense, to what are these inferences pre- 
sented, drawn by reasoning from sensations derivable from the ex- 
ternal sense? We ask to what—or, still deeper to plunge into this 
slough of bird-lime,—to what are presented our inferences drawn 
from our inward consciousness ? 

Almost the whole of the second section is a repetition of Paley’s 
arguments, but without Paley’s lucidness or his popular manner of 
enforcing them, which, after all, amount to this only, that when we see 
design we must infer a designer, where we experience an effect we 
must presuppose a cause. All this is as clear as are mathematical 
propositions; but even this, the best part of Brougham’s work, he 
has, with a skilful obliquity, contrived to render injurious to true re- 
ligion, and offensive to humble and sound-hearted piety, by presenting 
a degrading picture of the Deity as a mere plastic agent, balancing 
the yolk in eggs, adjusting the prismatic machinery of eyes, and 
complimenting him upon making “ an instrument far more perfect 
than the achromatic glass of Mr. Dollond.” Now, talking in this too 
familiar manner, and calling God the great artificer, with other terms 
that seem to imply effort and the exercise of ingenuity, is assuredly 
derogatory to the divine essence. It is enough for us to know that 
He willed this universe and all that it contains. Let us not con- 
template Him with Lord Brougham as manipulating an eye, but as 
issuing one vast and general law, which all matter instinctively obeys. 

His lordship says, “ When we see that a certain effect, namely, 
distinct vision, is performed by an achromatic instrument, the eye, 
why do we infer that some one must have made it? Because we no 
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where, and at no time, have had any experience of any one thing 
fashioning itself.” Now, we humbly conceive that this is not the wa 
to view the subject. The presenting to the mind the idea of the Al- 
mighty employed upon an eye, instead of honouring and worshipping 
the general law by which all eyes are fashioned, is much less con- 
sonant to the feelings of the real Christian, and by no means ap- 
propriate to the man of science or even to the philosopher. 

We do at all times, and every where, experience things fashioning 
themselves. This very eye does, though always in obedience to God's 
immutable law. The nucleus upon which it is formed in the early 
foetus has the faculty of adapting to itself all the matter necessary to 
develope itself in its perfect state. Lord Brougham has fashioned 
himself both morally and physically, and, we thank God, in a fashion 
not likely to become very prevalent. 

We now dismiss this, the best portion of the work, by stating it as 
our honest conviction, that the author has injured, as far as in him 
lay, his argument, by unintentionally, perhaps, giving an artificial and 
undignified idea of the Deity, and that he has covertly sown the first 
seeds of infidelity, by starting subjects, that if followed out to their 
natural consequences, must destroy all faith, and establish in its stead 
a theism proveable by fallible human reason alone, and which, if en- 
tertained, the bewildered mind, if it escape the darkness of atheism, 
can find no other refuge than that which deism can afford. 

His third section treats of the immateriality of the soul. It is the 
most confused and least logical of the whole. His lordship’s notion 
of the mind seems to be visionary and dreamy in the extreme. He 
would have it to be an existence independent of matter, and yet im- 
mortal. Now the whole tendency of the Scriptures goes to prove that 
the soul must have’ some identity, something when it has “ shuffled 
off this mortal coil” by which it is distinguishable from another soul. 
In a pious sense, our Saviour himself was a materialist. He has told 
us, that the dead shall arise, that they shall be judged in the flesh, 
and in the flesh they shall be punished. It is no where insinuated 
that the soul shall be an abstraction, an idea, an intangible ignis 
fatuus, but that it shall have, if blessed, the organs of sensation that 


‘shall administer exquisite happiness, or if condemned, that will un- 


dergo infinite torture. We will defy the human mind to conceive an 
immaterial Deity. Let the blessed and all holy essence effuse itself over 
boundless space, or concentrate itself into a single point of the most 
ineffable light, we must still have the notion of something that can 
make itself felt and seen; but how infinitely sublimed this is, the 
human understanding can never approach to contemplate. 

We are far, very far, from being materialists in the gross sense of 
the word, but believing, as we do, in the immortality of the soul, and 
in the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, we must neces- 
sarily come to the conclusion that, in our after life, there will be 
something material, we care not how refined it is, upon which pain 
and pleasure may act. 

All Lord Brougham’s reveries about dreaming amount to this:— 
that man exercises his memory sleeping as well as awake. Dreams 
prove nothing of the soul having a distinct existence from the body. 
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We will now quote what the author highly values himself upon as a 
new argument in favour of his proposition. 


“ Nothing can be conceived better calculated than these facts to demonstrate the 
extreme agility of the mental powers, their total diversity from any material sub- 
stances or actions ; nothing better adapted to satisfy us that the nature of the mind 
is consistent with its existence apart oe the body. 

“ The changes which the mind undergoes in its activity, its capacity, its mode of 
operation, are matter of constant observation, indeed, of every man’s experience. 
its essence is the same; its fundamental nature is unalterable; it never loses the 
distinguishing peculiarities which separate it from matter ; never acquires any of 
the properties of the latter; but it undergoes important changes, both in the pro- 
gress of time, and by means of exercise and culture. The development of the 
bodily powers appears to affect it, and so does their decay ; but we rather ought to 
say, that, in ordinary cases, its improvement is contemporaneous witb the growth of 
the body, and its decline generally is contemporaneous with that of the body, after 
an advanced period of life. For it is an undoubted fact, and almost universally 
true, that the mind, before extreme old age, becomes more sound, and is capable of 
greater things, during nearly thirty years of diminished bodily powers; that, in 
most cases, it suffers no abatement of strength during ten years more of bodily de- 
cline ; that, in many cases, a few years more of bodily decrepitude produce no effect 
upon the mind; and that, in some instances, its faculties remain bright to the last, 
surviving the almost total extinction of the corporeal endowments, It is certain 
that the strength of the body, its agility, its patience of fatigue, indeed all its qua- 
lities, decline from thirty at the latest ; and yet the miod is improving rapidly from 
thirty to fifty ; suffers little or no decline before sixty ; and therefore is better when 
the body is enfeebled, at the age of fifty-eight or fifty-nine, than it was in the acme 
of the corporeal faculties thirty years before. It is equally certain, that while the 
body is rapidly decaying, between sixty or sixty-three and seventy, the mind suf- 
fers hardly any loss of strength in the generality of men; that men continue to 
seventy-five or seventy-six in the possession of all their mental powers, while few 
can then boast of more than the remains of physical strength; and instances are 
not wanting of persons who, between eighty and ninety, or even older, when the 
body can hardly be said to live, possess every faculty of the mind unimpaired. We 
are authorized to conclude, from these facts, that unless some unusual and violent 
accident interferes, such as a serious illness or a fatal contusion, the ordinary course 
of life presents the mind and the body running courses widely different, and in 
great part of the time in opposite directions ; and this affords strong proof, both 
that the mind is independent of the body, and that its destruction in the period of 
its entire vigour is contrary to the analogy of nature. 

“ The strongest of all the arguments both for the separate existence of mind, and 
for its surviving the body remains, and it is drawn from the strictest induction of 
facts. The body is constantly undergoing change in all its parts. Probably no 
person at the age of twenty has one single particle in any part of his body which he 
had at ten ; and still less does any portion of the body he was born with continue to 
exist in or with him. All that he before had has now entered into new combinations, 
forming parts of other men, or of animals, or of vegetable or mineral substances, 
exactly as the body he now has will afterwards be resolved into new combinations 
after his death. Yet the mind continues one and the same, ‘ without change or 
shadow of turning.’ None of its parts can be resolved; for it is one and single, 
and it remains unchanged by the changes of the body. The argument would be 
quite as strong though the change undergone by the body were admitted not to be 
so complete, and thovgh some small portion of its harder parts were supposed to con- 
tinue with us through life.”’ 


Now all this is contrary to the fact. We find the same self-existent 
and independent mind,—partaking of every disorder of the body, and, 
to all outward appearances, in the cases of syncope and insanity, 
become utterly in abeyance and shattered, whilst the body remains 
intact, and, at least in the latter case, enjoys a good state of health. 
Too often do we find that the body survives the mind, and that men 
begin to die at the top. If the mind be se/f-existent and independent, 
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it is not in ratiocination necessary that every body should have a mind. 
If this assumed self-existence be a true thing, when a birth took place, 
the mind intended for the new-born might miss its appointed home, and 
thus the body live to a good old age and die without it. Indeed, the 
supposition does not seem so absurd after reading certain discourses 
“on natural theology.” The assumed unchangeableness of the mind, 
cited in the above quotation, is worth nothing as an argument: for in 
the first place, it does vary with our poor variable frames; and, in the 
second place, if it were unchangeable, it does not necessarily follow 
that it can exist separate from the body that sustains it. Observe, 
we do not impugn the doctrine of the soul’s immortality,—for we believe 
it, and assert it,—we only say, that his lordship’s argument is worth 
nothing. 


“« If the mind continues the same, while all or nearly all the body is changed, it 
follows that the existence of the mind depends not in the least degree upon the 
existence of the body; for it has already survived a total change of, or, in the 
common use of the words, an entire destruction of that body. But again, if the 
strongest argument to show that the mind perishes with the body, nay, the only ar- 
gument be, as it indubitably is, derived from the phenomena of death, the fact to 
which we have been referring affords an answer to this. For the argument is that 
we know of no instance in which the mind has ever been known to exist after the 
death of the body. Now here is exactly the instance desiderated, it being manifest 
that the same process which takes place on the body more suddenly at death is 
taking place more gradually, but as effectually in the result, during the whole of life, 
and that death itself does not more completely resolve the body into its elements 
and form it into new combinations than living fifteen or twenty years does destroy, 
by like resolution and combination, the self-same body. And yet after those years 
have elapsed, and the former body has been dissipated and formed into new combi- 
nations, the mind remains the same as before, exercising the same memory and con- 
sciousness, and so preserving the same personal identity as if the body had suffered 
no change at all. In short, it is not more correct to say that all of us who are now 
living have bodies formed of what were once the bodies of those who went before 
us, than it is to say that some of us who are now living at the age of fifty have 
bodies which in part belonged to others now living at that and other ages. The 
phenomena are precisely the same, and the operations are performed in like manner 
though with different degrees of expedition. Now all would believe in the separate 
existence of the soul if they had experience of its existing apart from the body. 
But the facts referred to prove that it does exist apart from one body with which it 
once was united, and though it is in union with another, yet as it is not adherent to 
the same, it is shown to have an existence separate from, and independent of, that 
body. So all would believe in the soul surviving the body, if after the body's death 
its existence were made manifest. But the facts referred to prove that after the 
body's death, that is, after the chronic dissolution which the body undergoes during 
life, the mind continues to exist as before. Here, then, we have that proof so much 
desiderated—the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the bodily frame with 
which it was connected. The two cases cannot, in any soundness of reasoning, be 
distinguished ; and this argument, therefore, one of pure induction, derived partly 
from physical science, through the evidence of our senses, partly from psychological 
science by the testimony of our consciousness, appears to prove the possible 
Immortality of the Soul almost as rigorously as ‘if one were to rise from the 


dead.’ ”’ 


, * 

Now, in reference to the above, let us make ourselves understood 
thus:—Take a lamp, supply it with pure oil, and light the wick. 
Continue feeding it for the space of twelve hours; and if, though it 
be fed unequally, the flame be found of a much more unchanging 
brilliance till the fuel is wholly withdrawn, than the mind is proved 
to be unvarying through its changes of infancy, adolescence, visibly 
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and sensibly, no one is stolid enough to assert that the flame of 
the lamp is se/f-existent and independent, because it appears to be the 
same, though not one particle of the same matter that first supplied 
it contributes to its existence when it is burning at the end of the 
twelve hours. All through this work, speaking of our immortal parts, 
Brougham uses the words soul and mind indiscriminately. This 
is wrong. It is our soul that is imperishable; it is that which will 
hereafter succeed and represent the body. ‘The mind, we conceive, 
will go out like the flame of the lamp when the oil is exhausted ; for 
what is this mind but a combination of qualities, made up of anger, 
hope, rage, love, curiosity, and every other sentiment dependent upon 
our physical formation? dissolve or disintegrate the loadstone by the 
means of chemistry and the properties inherent in it of attraction, 
and polarity are no more; take the breath from the body, and the 
mind is not; the soul will exist, will be judged, and we trust, even 
in Lord Brougham’s case, be saved. 

Now, we feel assured, that dogs have minds. They dream, they 
are acute in their instincts, and rational in many of their actions. 
But we cannot for a moment suppose them to have souls. ‘The im- 
pulses that direct them are blind and irresistible, though the manner 
in which they obey some of them, show the discrimination of some- 
thing approaching to the reasoning faculty. Thus, they cannot be 
said to have a free will; where there is no free will, there can be no 
responsibility, where no responsibility no reward, and therefore no 
necessity for a future state in which such reward may be meted. But 
man, being the reverse of all this, acting so that every moment in 
the day he exercises his free will, must have an immortal soul, for he 
surely has a most fearful responsibility. 

We had, when we set down to this, our very unwilling task, de- 
termined to expose all the inconsistencies of this work. We never 
made a more rash determination in our lives. Who can count the 
droppings of a water-wheel in motion, or attempt to marshal the 
ravings of a heated brain? In one place we are told that the mind 
cannot be dissipated or resolved into its element, because it has no 
parts: and then again, that it cannot be annihilated, because if it 
were, it would be the only example of annihilation which we know. 
Certainly it is a folly to talk of annihilation when there is nothing to 
annihilate: but, we fear, that we shall almost annihilate our readers 
with excess of weariness if we proceed any farther to place before 
them contradiction upon contradiction. 

Have we been harsh with Lord Brougham? We answer emphati- 
cally—No: we have dealt with his book only—a book that we deem whe- 
ther so intended or not, certainly calculated to subvert the Protestant 
church, by marring the cause of natural, in order to destroy revealed, 
religion. We have found in this work the inconsistency without the 
general redeeming point in his lordship’s compositions,—vivacity. We 
seem to read in it a spirit of revenge against the high dignitaries of 
the church who have, in their places in the council of the kingdom, 
given him lessons so manifold and so severe. We have arrived, how- 
ever, at a greater certainty respecting the extent of the ex-Chancellor's 
capabilities through the means of this publication. It has proved that 
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he has but little penetration, and no depth. He is a man of surfaces 
—in every thing a special pleader. He will see only one side of a 
question at one time. More skilful at marking the trippings of an 
adversary than in preserving his own equilibrium, he has founded a 
reputation for talent upon the mistakes of others, because hitherto 
no one has been daring enough to point out his own. 

Still will we give the Baron justice. He is industrious, and we 
applaud him; energetic, and he has for it our admiration. But he is 
weak in principle, therefore we despise him; and mischievous, we 
therefore denounce him. But after all, we do not know whether our 
feeling of pity for him does not predominate over every other. We 
look upon him as we would upon an angry scold, just about to be 
bound on the ducking-stool,—growing the more loud and frantic the 
nearer she is to that immersion that will prove so fatal to the volubility * 
of her tongue. Brougham’s hour is almost come. Let him prepare 
to retire from a wearied public with, at least, some share of dignity. 
He can escape future contumely only by shrouding himself in the ob- 
scurity of private life: as a public character, the world has had too 
much of him. 

The “ lex talionis,”—who ought to dread those words more than 
Lord Brougham? Who ever flourished the moral scalping-knife with 
more ferocious zest? Who was ever stronger before the weak—more 
insolent before humility? His finest oratory has always been a volley 
of sarcasms ; he was never eloquent until he found a feeble adversary, 
or great until triumphing over opposed littleness. He has never 
shown mercy, and can expect none : but we hope to have subdued some 
little of his irascibility, and won him to be a gentler and improved 
man by the unexampled mildness with which we have adverted to his 
dangerous work, by the moderation with which we have spoken of its 
pernicious tendency, and, lastly, by the very friendly advice to his 
lordship with which we now conclude our article,—‘ Go, and sin 
no more. 


* This is the famous Hobbes’ opinion of volubility: ‘ As men abound in copi- 
ousness of language, so they become more wise, or more mad than ordinary.” Is 
Lord B, becoming more wise ? 


THE DYING PARSEE. 


Ile gaz’d toward the orb of day, 
Upon the horizon’s verge ; 

“Twas passing, like himself, away, 
And just about to merge 

Into the ocean’s liquid gold ; 

But yet, in sooth, it seem’d to hold 
Its downward course awhile ; 

As though its worshipper to hear, 

Breathe forth his fervent, latest prayer, 
And bless him with a smile. ; 
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“ Fire God! I cast a parting gaze 
Upon thy golden brow : 
To-morrow will renew thy rays, 
And thou be bright as now ! 
But me, no more to-morrows wait ;— 
Nor would I wish another fate, 
Than thus to turn my eye 
On thy bright flame, and worship thee, 
Bright, only type of Deity, 
And worshipping to die ! 


‘“ When the young world was in its prime, 
Thou wast as bright as now! 

No wrinkle plants the hand of time,* 
On thy immortal brow ! 

Thou hast beheld earth’s changing face, 

States, empires, pass,—nor leave a trace 
To mark the spot awhile :— 

Temple, and pyramid, and bust,— 

Mans loftiest works, crumble to dust, 
With the same changeless smile ! 


* Thou need’st no temple for thy beams, 

Earth is but one glad shrine ; 

And ocean, with his myriad streams, 

Of thee asks leave to shine ; 

The lofty heav’n’s delicious blue, 
The swelling hills refreshing hue, 

Light, beauty, are thine own ! 
Thine, life and joy ;—not fancy’s dream 
Is fairer than the dazzling beam 

Of thy red sunset throne! 


** My native land is far away, 
I breathe a foreign air ; 
But where can we escape thy ray ? 
Whence cannot breathe a pray’r ?— 
On Persia’s hills my childhood stray'd, 
On Persia’s hills I could have pray d 
To sigh my latest breath ; 
But here thy boundless glories stream 
The same ; and here thy parting beam 
Smiles on me e’en in death ! 


“© let that parting beam, which now, 
Pour’d from thy golden urn, 

Sheds a warm flush upon a brow 
That soon will cease to burn, 

Be a kind token from that seat, 

Where all thy worshippers shall meet, 
The Parsee’s blissful home ! 

Yes !—yes—I hail with fading eye 

The ray that cheers me as I die, 


Fire God to thee I come!” , 
W. Bennerr. 


* « Time writes no wrinkle on the azure brow.”—Cuiipe Hanon, 
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DIARY OF A BLASE.! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


En Rovrte. 
May 26th. 


PassED Waterloo—was informed that two days before the Marquis of 
Anglesea had arrived there, and stayed a short time to visit the 
cemetery of his leg; a regular family visit of course, as all the mem- 
bers were present. 


May 27th. 


Slept at Namur. The French are certainly superior to us in the 
art of rendering things agreeable. Now, even in the furnishing of an 
upartment, there is always something to relieve the eye, if not to in- 
terest you. I recollect when I was last in London, in furnished 
apartments, that as I lay awake in the morning, my eye caught the 
pattern of the paper. It was a shepherdess with her dog in repose, 
badly executed, and repeated without variation over the whole apart- 
ment. Of course, I had nothing to do but to calculate how many 
shepherdesses and dogs there were in the room, which, by counting the 
numbers in length and breadth, squaring the results, and deducting 
for door and windows, was soon accomplished. But how different was 
the effect produced by the paper of the room in which I slept last 
night! It was the history of Dunois, the celebrated bastard of France, 
who prays, in his youth, that he may prove the bravest of the brave, 
and be rewarded with the fairest of the fair. This was not the true 
history, perhaps, of Dunois; but Iam drawing the comparison be- 
tween the associations and reminiscences conjured by this decoration 
in opposition to the dull and tasteless recapitulation of the English 
manufacture. From the latter I could not extract a bare idea except 
that shepherdesses are, as a race, extinct, and that Lord Althorp had 
taken the tax off shepherds’ dogs, by way of a bonus, to relieve a dis- 
tressed capital of some hundred millions, to which the agricultural 
interest had very properly replied, “Thank you for nothing, my 
lord ;” but from the sight of the French paper what a host of reco!- 
lections started up at the moment! The mind flew back to history, 
and was revelling in all the romance of chivalry, from King Arthur 
and his Knights, to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

* Yet, after all,” thought I, after a long reverie, “ divest chivalry, 
so called, of its imposing effect, examine well into its nature and the 
manners of the times, and it must be acknowledged that modern war- 
fare has a much greater claim than the ancient, to the title of chivalry. 
In former times men were cased in armour of proof, and before the 
discovery of gunpowder had-little to fear in a mélée, except from 
those who, like themselves, were equally well armed and equally pro- 
tected, and even then only from flesh wounds, which were seldom 


' Continued from p. 36. 
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mortal. The lower classes, who served as common soldiérs, were at 
the mercy of the mounted spearsmen, and could seldom make any 
impression upon their defences. In those days, as in the present, he 
who could command most gold carried the day, for the gold procured 
the steel harness, and a plump of spears brought into the field was 
more than equal to a thousand common men. He who had the best 
tempered armour was the most secure, and that was to be only pro- 
cured by gold. He who could mount and case in iron the largest 
number of his followers, was the most powerful, and, generally speak- 
ing, the most lawless. Divest chivalry of its splendour, which threw a 
halo round it, and it was brutal, and almost cowardly. Single combats 
did certainly prove courage; but even in them, skill, and more than 
skill, personal strength, or the best horse, decided the victory. In fact, 
although not the origin, it was the upholder of the feudal system, in which 
might was right ; and we may add, that the invention of gunpowder, 
which placed every man upon a level, if not the cause of, certainly 
much assisted to the breaking up of the system. How much more of 
the true spirit of chivalry is required in the warfare of the present 
day, in which every man must stand for hours to be shot at like a 
target, witnessing the mowing down of his comrades, and silently 
filling up the intervals in the ranks made by their deaths, exposed to 
the same leaden messengers ; a system of warfare, in which every in- 
dividual is a part of a grand whole, acting upon one concerted and 
extended plan, and forced a hundred times to exhibit the passive 
and more perfect bravery of constancy, for once that he may forget 
his danger in the ardour of the charge! When shall we learn to call 
things by their right names ?” 


Liege, May 28th. 


Our landlord is a most loyal man, but there is a reason for it. 
Leopold took up his quarters at this hotel in his way to Spa. In 
every room we have upon every article of fayence—* Leopold, with 
the Genius of Belgium crowning him with laurels, while Truth is 
looking on.” Every plate, every dish, is impressed with this proof 
print of loyalty. But this is not all, as the man said in the packet, 
“Ono.” All the washhand basins, jugs, and every other article re- 
quired in a bedchamber, have the same loyal pattern at the bottom. 
Now it appeared to me, when I went to bed, that loyalty might be 
carried too far ; and what may have been intended as respect, may be 
the cause of his Majesty being treated with the greatest disrespect, 
and not only his sacred Majesty, but the glorious Belgian constitution 
also. As for poor Truth, she is indeed said to sojourn at the bottom of a 
well; but in this instance, it would perhaps be as well that she should 
not be insulted I am wrong, she always is, and always will be, in- 
sulted, when she appears in the purlieus of a court, or in the pre- 
sence of a king. 

After all, mine is a strange sort of Diary. It is not a diary of 
events, but of thoughts and reminiscences, which are thrown up and 
caught as they float to the surface in the whirlpool of my brain. No 
wonder !—events are but as gleanings compared to the harvest of 
many years, although so negligently gathered into store. I have been 
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puzzling myself these last two hours to find out what a man’s brain is 
like. It is like a kaleidoscope, thought I; it contains various ideas 
of peculiar colours, and as you shift them round and past, you have a 
new pattern every moment. But no, it was not like a kaleidoscope, 
for its patterns are regular, and there is very little regularity in my 
brain, at all events. 

It is like a pawnbroker’s shop, thought I, full of heterogeneous 
pledges; and if you would take any thing out, experience stands at 
the counter and makes you pay her compound interest, while many 
articles of value are lost for ever, because memory cannot produce 
the duplicate. 

And then I compared it to almost every thing, but none of my 
comparisons would hold good. After all, thought I, I have been only 
playing at “ What are my thoughts like?” which is a childish game ; 
and how can I possibly find out what my brain is like, when my brain 
don’t choose to tell? However, I appealed to another as a last re- 
source, “ What is my brain like, my dear ?” 

“ More like ‘¢o go mad’ than any thing else,” replied she. 

It was a satisfactory answer, certainly ; so I rose, and opening the 
window, lighted my cigar, and smoked myself into a reverie as | 
watched the smoke ascending from the chimneys of the good town of 
Liege. 

And this is the city which travellers pass through, describing it as 
a manufacturing town, thought I. A city which has, in its time, pro- 
duced a more moral influence upon society than any other in exist- 
ence—a city that has led the van in the cause of religion and liberty. 
Liege presents a curious anomaly among the states of Europe. It is 
the only town and province which has been, for centuries, ruled by 
the clerical power, with the exception of Rome. But be it recol- 
lected, that at the very period that Christianity was offering up her mar- 
tyrs at the blood-stained arena of the Coliseum, it was from Liege (or 
rather Tongres, for Liege was not then built) that she was spread- 
ing wide her tenets, unpersecuted and unrestrained, for she was too 
far removed from idolatry and imposture to be regarded. The pro- 
vince of Liege was the cradle of the Christian faith. From the ear- 
liest records there were bishops at Tongres, and tt was about five 
hundred years after Christ that St. Monulphe, the reigning bishop, 
founded the city of Liege. From that time until the French Revolu- 
tion, this town and these fertile provinces have always remained under 
clerical authority. 

Although these prince-bishops proved that, upon necessity, they 
could change the crosier for the coat of mail, still, as by endowments 
and benefactions they increased their revenues, so did they, by the 
mildness of their sway, induce thousands to settle in their territory ; 
and to increase their population, which was to increase their wealth, 
they first granted to their citizens those privileges and liberties, which 
have, upon their precedent, been obtained by force or. prayers by 
others. The very boast of the English of the present day, that every 
man's house is his castle, was the sacred grant of one of the bishops to 


the citizens at Liege, long before the feudal system had been abolished 
in our island, 
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I may also observe, for it is to be gained from the chronicles of 
this province, that the time at which it may be said that the 
Catholic religion fell into its gross errors, appears to have been 
about one thousand years after the death of our Saviour. And 
as I thought of all this, and a great deal more, and smoked my 
cigar, I felt a great deal of respect for the good old city of Liege ; 
and then I wandered back to the country I had passed through 
the day before, excelling in all lovely scenery. I had seen it before, 
but it was many years ago; but it may be seen many times without 
the least degree of satiety. It was the very country for a Blase. 
I do not know any scenery which raises up such pleasurable sensa- 
tions as that of the Valley of Meuse, taking it the whole way from 
Namur to Liege, and from Liege to Spa. It is not so magnificent as 
the Rhine, to which it bears a miniature resemblance. It is not of 
that description which creates a strong excitement, which is invaria- 
bly succeeded by depression; but it is of that unchanging and ever 
pleasing joyous description, that you are delighted without being fa- 
tigued, and have stimulus sufficient to keep you constantly in silent 
admiration without demanding so much from the senses as to weary 
them. If I could have divested myself from the knowledge that | 
was in motion, and have fancied that the scene was moving past, 
I could have imagined myself seated at one of our large theatres, 
watching one of Stanfield’s splendid panoramas. But the lighted end 
of my cigar at last approximated so near to my nose, that I was burnt 
out of my reverie; I took the last saveall whitfs, tried to hit an old 
woman's cap with the end of it, as I tossed it into the street, and re- 
treated tothe diurnal labour of shaving—of all human miseries, certainly, 
the “ unkindest cut of all””—especially when the maids have borrowed 
your razor, during your absence, to reduce the volume of their corns. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Liege. 

I have been reading the “Salmonia” of Sir Humphrey Davy : 
what a pity it is that he did not write more, there are so many curious 
points started in it. I like that description of book, which, after read- 
ing a while, you drop it on your knee, and are led into a train of 
thought which may last an hour, before you look for the page where 
you left off. There are two cases argued in this work, which led me 
into a meditation. The one is, a comparison between reason and in- 
stinct, and the other as to the degree of pain inflicted upon fish by tak- 
ing them with the hook. Now it appeared to me, in the first ques- 
tion, what has been advanced is by no means conclusive, and although 
it is the custom to offer a penny for your thoughts, I shall give mine 
for nothing, which is perhaps as much as they are worth, (1 say that, 
to prevent others from making the sarcastic remark, ) and in the second 
question, I think I can assist the cause of the-lovers of the gentle art 
of angling—why gentle, 1 know not, unless it be that anglers bait with 
gentles, and are mostly gentle-men. 

But before I attempt to prove that angling is not a cruel sport, I 
must first get rid of “reason and instinct.” Of reason most undoubt- 
edly a philanthropist would reply, “Be it so;” nevertheless, I will 
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argue the point, and if I do not succeed, I have only to hedge back 
upon Solomon, and inquire, “ If man was born to misery as the sparks 
fly upwards, why are not the inferior classes of creation to have their 
share of it ?” 

I do not think that any one can trace out the line of demarcation 
between reason and instinct. Instinct in many points is wonderful, 
especially among insects, but where it is wonderful, it is a blind obe- 
dience, and inherited from generation to generation. We observe, as 
in the case of the bees, that they obey the truest laws of mathematics, 
and from these laws they never have deviated from their creation, and 
in all animals, as far as their self-defence or their sustenance are con- 
cerned, is shown a wonderful blind obedience to an unerring power, and 
a sagacity almost superior to reason. But wonderful as this is, it is still 
but instinct, as the progenitors of the race were equally guided by the 
same, and it is handed down without any improvement, or any decay in 
its power. Now if it could be asserted that the instinct of animals 
was only thus inherited from race to race, and could “ go no farther,” 
the line of demarcation between reason and instinct would at ence be 
manifest, as instinct would be blindly following certain fixed laws, while 
reason would ever be assisted by memory and invention. But we have 
not this boasted advantage on the side of reason, for animals have both 
memory and invention, and moreover, if they have not speech, they 
have equal means of communicating their ideas. That this memory 
and invention cannot be so much exercised as our own, may be true, 
but it is exercised to an extent equal to their wants, and they look no 
further ; that is to say, that if any want not prepared for, or any thing 
should take place interfering with their habits and economy, instinct 
will enable them to meet the difficulty. There is nothing more won- 
derful than the application of mechanical power by ants. No engineer 
could calculate with greater nicety, and no set of men work together 
with such combination of force. After they have made ineffectual 
attempts to remove a heavy body, you will observe them to meet to- 
gether, consult among themselves, and commence an entire new plan 
of operations. Bees, also, are always prepared to meet any new diffi- 
culty. If the sphinx atropos, or death's head moth, forces its way into 
the hive, the bees are well known, after having killed it with their 
stings, to embalm the dead body with wax —their reason for this is, 
that the body was too large for them to remove through the passage 
by which it entered, and they would avoid the unpleasant smell of the 
carcase. It may be argued, that instinct had always imparted to them 
this knowledge, but if'so, they must have had a fresh accession of in- 
stinct after they had been domiciled with men, for it is well known 
that the hole in the tree, in which the wild bees form their cells, is 
invariably too small to admit any animal larger than themselves, and 
whose bodies they could remove with as much ease as they do the 
bodies of their own dead. 

I could cite a hundred instances, which would prove that animals 
have invention independent of the instinct handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. I will, however, content myself with one instance 
of superior invention in the elephant, which occurred at Ceylon. Par- 
ties were employed felling timber in the forests of Candia, and this 
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timber, after having been squared, was dragged to the depédt by a 
large party of elephants, who, with their keepers, were sent there for 
that purpose. This work was so tedious, that a large truck was made, 
capable of receiving a very heavy load of timber, which might be 
transported at once. This truck was dragged out by the elephants, 
and it was to be loaded. I should here observe, that when elephants 
work in a body, there is always one who, as if by common consent, 
takes the lead, and directs the others, who never refuse to obey him. 
The keepers of the elephants, and the natives, gave their orders, 
and the elephants obeyed, but the timber was so large, and the truck 
so high on its wheels, that the elephants could not put the timber in 
the truck according to the directions given by the men. After several 
attempts, the natives gave up the point, and retiring to the side of the 
road as usual, squatted down, and held a consultation. In the mean 
time, the elephant who took the lead summoned the others, made them 
draz two of the squared pieces to the side of the truck, laid them at 
right angles with it, lifting one end of each on the truck, and leaving 
the other on the ground, thus forming the inclined plane. ‘The timber 
was then brought by the elephants, without any interference on the 
part of the keepers or natives, who remained looking on, was pushed 
by the elephants with their foreheads up the inclined plane, and the 
truck was loaded. Here then is an instance in which inventive in- 
stinct—if that term may be used—was superior to the humbler reason- 
ing powers. 

That animals have the powers of memory as well as man, admits of 
no dispute. In elephants, horses, and dogs, we have hourly instances 
of it; but it descends much lower down—the piping bullfinch, who has 
been taught to whistle two or three waltzes in perfect concord, must 
have a good memory, or he would soon forget his notes. To detail 
instances of memory, would therefore be superfluous ; but, as it does 
occur to me while I write, I must give an amusing instance how the 
memory of a good thrashing overcame the ruling passion of a monkey, 
which is gluttony, the first and only instance that I ever saw it con- 
quered. 

I had on board of a ship which I commanded, a very large Cape 
baboon, who was a pet of mine, and also a little boy, who was a son 
of mine. When the baboon sat down on his hams, he was about as 
tall as the boy was when he walked. The boy having a tolerable ap- 
petite, received about noon a considerable slice of bread and butter, 
to keep him quiet till dinner time. I was on one of the carronades, 
busy with the sun’s lower limb, bringing it in contact with the hori- 
zon, when the boy's lower limbs brought him in contact with the 
baboon, who having, as well as the boy, a strong predilection for bread 
and butter, and a stronger arm to take it withall, thought proper to 
help himself to that to which the boy had been already helped. In 
short, he snatched the bread and butter, and made short work of it, 
for it was in his pouch ina moment. Upon which the boy set up a 
yell, which attracted my notice to this violation of the articles of war, 
to which the baboon was equally amenable as any other person in the 
ship; for it is expressly stated in the preamble of every separate article, 
‘“ All who are in, or belonging to.” Whereupon | jumped off the car- 
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ronade, and by way of assisting his digestion, I served out to the ba- 
boon, monkey’s allowance, which is, more kicks than halfpence. The 
master reported that the heavens intimated that it was twelve o'clock, 
and with all the humility of a captain of a man-of-war, I ordered him 
to ‘make it so ;” whereupon it was made, and so passed that day. | 
do not remember how many days it was afterwards that I was on the 
carronade as usual, about the same time, and all parties were precisely 
in the same situations, the master by my side, the baboon under the 
booms, and the boy walking out of the cabin with his bread and butter. 
As before, he again passed the baboon, who again snatched the bread 
and butter from the boy, who again set up a squall, which again at- 
tracted my attention. 1 looked round, and the baboon caught my eye, 
which told him plainly that he’d soon catch what was not “ at all my 
eye ;” and he proved that he thought so, for he actually put the bread 
and butter back into the boy’s hands. It was the only instance of which 
I ever knew or heard, of a monkey being capable of self-denial when 
his stomach was concerned, and I record it accordingly. (Par paren- 
thése:) it is well known that monkeys will take the small pox, mea- 
sles, and I believe the scarlet fever, but this fellow, when the ship's 
company were dying of the cholera, took that disease, went through 
all its gradations, and died apparently in great agony. 

As then, invention and memory are both common to instinct as well 
as to reason, where is the line of demarcation to be drawn; especially 
as in the case of the elephants 1 have mentioned, superior instinct 
will invent when inferior reason is at fault. It would appear, if the 
two qualities must be associated, that at all events there are two va- 
rieties of instinct: blind instinct, which is superior to reason, so far 
that it never errs, as it is God who guides, and inventive instinct, 
which enables the superior animals to provide for unexpected difficul- 
ties, or to meet those which memory has impressed upon them. But 
if we examine ourselves, the difficulty becomes even greater—we have 
decidedly two separate qualities. We are instinctive as well as rea- 
sonable beings ; and what is inventive instinct but a species of reason, 
if not reason itself? 

But although I say that it is hardly possible to draw the line of de- 
marcation, I do not mean to say that they are one and the same thing, 
for instinct and reason, if we are to judge by ourselves, are in direct 
opposition. Self-preservation is instinctive, all the pleasures of sense, 
all that people are too apt to consider as happiness in this world, I may 
say, all that we are told is wrong, all that our reason tells us we are 
not to indulge in, is izstinet. 

Such are the advantages of being reasonable beings in this world ; 
undoubtedly, we have a right to claim for ourselves, and deny to the 
rest of the creation, the enjoyments of the next. Byron says, 

‘* Man being reasonable, must get drunk.” 


That is to say, being reasonable and finding his reason a reason for 
being unhappy, he gets rid of his reason whenever he can. So do the 
most intellectual animals. The elephant and the monkey enjoy their 
bottle as much as we do. I should have been more inclined to agree 
with Byron, if he had said, 


** Man being reasonable, must go to the devil.” 
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For what are poor reasonable creatures to do, when instinct leads them 
to the “old gentleman,” and reason, let her tug as hard as she pleases, 
is not sufficiently powerful to overcome the adverse force. 

After all, I don't think that I have come to a very satisfactory con- 
clusion. Like a puppy running round after his own tail, I am just 
where I was when | set out ; but, like the puppy, I have been amused 
for the time. I only hope the reader will have been so too. 

And now, my brethren, I proceed to the second part of my discourse, 
which is, to defend anglers and fly-fishers from the charge of cruelty. 

It is very true that Shakspeare says, “The poor beetle that we 
tread on, in mortal sufferance, feels a pang as great as when a giant 
dies ;” and it is equally true that it is as false as it is poetical. 

There is a scale throughout nature, and that scale has been divided 
by unerring justice. Man is at the summit of this scale, being more 
fearfully and wonderfully made, more perfect than any other of the crea- 
tion, more perfect in his form, more perfect in his intellect; he is finer 
strung in his nerves, acuter in his sympathies ; he has more susceptibi- 
lity to pleasure, more susceptibility to pain. He has pleasures denied 
to, and he has pains not shared with him by, the rest of the creation. 
He enjoys most, and he suffers most. From man the scale of creation 
descends, and in its descent, as animals are less and less perfect, so is 
meted out equal but smaller proportions of pleasure and pain, until 
we arrive to the Mollusca and Zoophyte, beings existing certainly, but 
existing without pleasure and without pain—existing only to fill up the 
endless variety, and add the links to the chain of nature necessary to 
render it complete. The question which naturally will be put is, 
“How do you know this? it is assertion, but not proof.” But argu- 
ments are always commenced in this way. The assertion is the qzid, 
the est demonstrandum, always comes afterwards. I handle my nose, 
flourish my handkerchief, and proceed. 

Man is the most perfect of creation. What part of his body, if 
separated from the rest, can he renew? No part, except the hair and 
the nail. Reproduction can go no further. With the hgher classes 
of animals also there is no reproduction, but even at this slight descent 
upon the scale, we may already point out a great difference. Although 
there is no reproduction, still there are decided proofs of inferiority ; 
for instance, a hare or rabbit caught in a trap, will struggle till they 
escape, with the loss of a leg—a fox, which is carnivorous, will do 
more, he will gnaw off his own leg to escape. Do they die in conse- 
quence ? no, they live and do well; but could a man live under such 
circumstances ? impossible. And yet the conformation of the mam- 
malia is not very dissimilar from our own; but man is the more per- 
fect creature, and therefore has not the same resources. 

I have hitherto referred only to the limbs of animals; I will now 
go further. I had a beautiful little monkey on board my ship. By 
accident it was crushed, and received such injury that the back-bone 
was divided at the loins, and the vertebra of the upper part pro- 
truded an inch outside of its skin. Such an accident in a man 
would have produced immediate death, but the monkey did not die : 
its lower limbs were of course paralysed. The vertebra which pro- 
truded, gradually rotted off, and in six weeks the animal was crawling 
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about the decks with its fore feet. It was however such a pitiable 
object, that I ordered it to be drowned. Now, if we descend lower 
down in the scale until we come to the reptiles and insects, we shall 
find not only that the loss of limbs is not attended with death, but 
that the members are reproduced. Let any one take a spider by 
its legs, it will leave them in your hands that it may escape. Con- 
fine the animal under a glass, and in a few weeks it will have all its 
members perfect as before. Lizards are still more peculiar in their 
reproduction. I was at Madeira for many months, and often caught 
the lizards which played about the walls and roofs of the out-houses, 
and if ever I caught a lizard by the tail, he would make a spring and 
leave his tail in my hand, which seemed to snap off as easily as 
would a small carrot. Now the tail of the lizard is longer than its 
body, and a continuation of the vertebrae of the back. I soon found 
out that lizards did not die from this extensive loss, but on the con- 
trary, that their tails grew again. Even the first week afterwards 
a little end began to show itself, and in about two months the ani- 
mal had reproduced the whole. What I am about to say now will 
probably be considered by some as incredible, they are however 
at full liberty to disbelieve it. One day I was looking out of the 
window with the late Tom Sheridan, who lived in the same _ house, 
and we observed on the roof of the outhouse a lizard with two 
tails, but neither of them full grown, and we argued that at the time 
the animal lost his tail he must have suffered some division of the 
stump. Being at that time a naturalist, ¢. e., very cruel, I immediately 
caught a lizard, pulled off his tail, notched the vertebra, and turned 
him loose again. Our conjectures were right; the animal in two or 
three weeks had two tails growing out like the one we had seen. | 
repeated this experiment several times, and it always appeared to 
succeed, and all the two-tailed lizards were called mine. 

Now this power of reproduction increases as you descend the scale ; 
as an instance, take the polypus, which is as near as possible at the 
bottom of it. If you cut a polypus into twenty pieces without any 
regard to division, in a short time you will have twenty perfect 
polypi. 

Now the deductions I would draw from these remarks are— 

That the most perfect animals are least capable of reproduction 
and most sensible of pain, 

That as the scale of nature descends, animals become less perfect 
and more capable of reproduction. 

Ergo—they cannot possibly feel the same pain as the more perfect. 

Now, with respect to fish, they are very inferior in the scale of cre- 
ation, being, with the exception of the cetaceous tribe, which class with 
the mammalia, all cold-blooded animals and much less perfect than 
reptiles or many insects. The nervous system is the real seat of all 
pain, and the more perfect the animal, the more complicated is that 
system: with cold-blooded animals the nervous organization is next 
to nothing. Most fish, if they disengage themselves from the hook, 
will take the bait again, and if they do not, it is not on account of the 
pain, but because their instinct tells them there is danger. Moreover, 
it is very true, as Sir H. Davy observes, that fish are not killed by 
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the hook, but by the hooks closing their mouths and producing sufto- 
cation. How, indeed, would it otherwise be possible to land a salmon 
of thirty pounds weight in all its strength and vigour with a piece of 
gut not thicker than three or four hairs. 

Upon the same grounds that I argue that fish feel little comparative 
pain, so do I that the worm, which is so low in the scale of creation, 
does not suffer as supposed. Its writhings and twistings on the hook 
are efforts to escape natural to the form of the animal, and can be 
considered as little or nothing more. At the same time, I acknow- 
ledge and indeed prove by my own arguments, that it is very cruel to 
bob for whale. ; 

To suppose there are no gradations of feeling as well as perfection 
in the animal kingdom, would not only be arguing against all analogy, 
but against the justice and mercy of the Almighty, who does not 
allow a sparrow to fall to the earth without his knowledge. He gave 
all living things for our use and our sustenance; he gave us intellect 
to enable us to capture them: to suppose, therefore, at the same time 
that he endowed them with so fine a nervous organization as to 
make them undergo severe tortures previous to death, is supposing 
what is contrary to that goodness and mercy which, as shown towards 
us, we are ready to acknowledge and adore. 

[ cannot finish this subject without making a remark upon creation 
and its perfectibility. All respectable animals, from man down to a 
certain point of the scale, have their lice or parasites to feed upon 
them. Some wit, to exemplify this preying upon one another, wrote 
the following :— 


‘* Great fleas have little fleas, 
And less fleas to bite them, 
These fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so—ad infinitum.” 


This however is not strictly true. Parasites attach themselves only 
to the great. Upon those they can fatten. Having your blood sucked 
is, therefore, a great proof of high heraldry and perfectibility in the 
scale of creation. If animals were endowed with speech and_ pride 
like man, we might imagine one creature boasting to another, as a 
proof of his importance, 


‘* And I, too, also have my louse #79 


( To be continued.) 
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THE STATISTICS OF THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 
(Corrected up to the present Month. ) 


BY DR. C. Mc. FRIEDLAENDER, MEMBRE CORRESPONDANT DE L’ INSTITUT 
HISTORIQUE DE FRANCE, ETC.* 


Tue German Confederation, formed with the design of curbing those 
aspirations for liberty, which are so natural to the inhabitants over 
whom it dominates, as well as to create a barrier against French pro- 
pagandism and French conquest, comprehends the following States, 
of which fifty-four have a monarchical, and four a republican, form of 
government, as indicated by the Federal Act. 

The first session of the legislative body of the German Confedera- 
tion took place on the 5th of November, 1816. 

The principal object of this meeting was to guarantee to Germany 
ianaeil and ¢nternal security, and mutually to protect the indepen- 
dence and inviolability of the States. The extent of its power was 
fixed by the final act of the Congress of Vienna, dated 15th of May, 
1820. 

The meetings of the Germanic Confederation are constituted under 
a double form, 

Firstly. Asa general re-union ( Conseil Complet, Consilium Plenum, 
General Council,) in the which each member votes with the number 
of suffrages that we shall hereafter designate. The General Council 
must consist of sixty-nine votes, two-thirds of which form a majority 
that binds the whole. 

Secondly. As a federal council (Consilium Restrictum.) In this 
meeting the totality of the votes are reduced to seventeen, thus ap- 
portioned. Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, Electoral Hesse, Hesse Darmstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg, 
each of which has a suffrage. The other six are thus obtained. 
One for the Grand Duchy of Saxe Weimar, and the three Saxon 
duchies; one for Brunswick and Nassau; one for Mecklenbourg 
Schwerin, and Strelitz; one for Oldenbourg, the three duchies of An- 
halt, and the two principalities of Schwarzbourg, one for the princi- 
palities of Hohenzollern, Lichtenstein, Reuss, Lippe, and Waldeck, and 
one for the four free towns. 

The federal, as a limited council, opens the sessions, and occupies 
itself with the initiative of propositions for the Conseil Complet ; but 
this Consilium Plenum never discusses, but votes simply and uncon- 
ditionally, by aye or no. 

_The discussions which previously take place in the limited council, 
with seventeen votes, are always decisive, as the Great States form a 


- * Author of Der Abfall der Neiderlande, eine natiirliche Folge nach den Besch- 
luffen der Wiener Congress-Acte. Hamburgh, 1833.—Polemische Schirften uber 
dié Belgische Revolution. Paris, Guillaumin, 1834.—Apercu Historique des Fi- 
nances Néerlandaises, traduit de l’Allemand. Brussells, Meline, 1835, etc. etc. 
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complete majority of eleven against six, and thus the Consilinm 
Plenum is but a kind of court ceremony. As a proof of this, let any 
sensible man reflect on the despicable situation of the little princes, 
who appear there but as the executors of the sovereign wills of Austria 
and Prussia. 

A majority of votes determine ; nine votes are necessary and sufli- 
cient. Austria presides in both councils, and decides whenever the 
votes are equal. 

The Germanic Confederation does not interfere with the different 
States, only when there is some great abuse, and in order to uphold 
their respective institutions, or when public order appears to be 
threatened. Then, and upon the demand of the governing authority, 
the Confederation interferes for the re-establishment of the rights of 
sovereignty. 

The Confederated States are established to adjust, by pacific means, 
and without the intervention of an armed force, all the differences 
that may arise among them. 

The envoys are governed by those sending them, and by their pre- 
scribed regulations ; but, in unforeseen cases, they may vote without 
previously referring to their sovereigns, upon innate conviction, and 
the dictates of their consciences. 

All the forces of the federal army are divided into ten corps, and 
comprise a total of 301,637 men, thus classified :— 


Infantry ‘ , ‘ , 229,119 
Chasseurs ‘ . , ‘ : 11,694 
Cavalry . . . ; 43,090 
Artillery and Train ‘ . : 21,717 
Pioneers, &c. &c. : ’ ; 3,017 

Total , , , 301,637 


And 612 field-pieces, divided into seventy-six batteries. 

The fortresses of the Confederation are, Mayence, Luxembourg, and 
Landau. 

The Germanic Confederation consists of thirty-eight States, which 
we shall recapitulate in their federal order. 


1. The Empire or Austria, comprising 


Sq. miles.* Inhabitants. 
1. The Duchy of Austria ‘ , . . 708 . 2,100,000 
2. The Duchy of Steiermark ° e » « ee . 870,000 
5S. The “pane fe of Illyria ; , . S16). . 1,130,000 
4. The Comté of Tyrol ° ° ° . 5195. . 830,000 
5. The Kingdom of Bohemia SS . . 3,840,000 


~~ 


6. The Markgraviat of Moraviaand Austrian 2 418} 


Silesia . , , ; ;  \ 





Total ‘ : ~ Bes 10,820,000 





_- 


* Throughout this article, German miles are spoken of, four being equal to one 
English geographical mile. The German mile is equal to 4 miles 760 yards 
English. 
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This empire is governed by States, under Ferdinand I., Charles 
Leopold Joseph Francois Mascellin, born the 19th of April, 1793, 
He succeeded his father, Francois I., the 2nd of March, 1835. Re- 
sidence, Vienna. The army and contingent are fixed in time of peace 
at 270,000 men, and twenty ships of war. Contingent 94,822 men, 
which form the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Corps d’ Armée. 

Austria has four votes in the General Council, and contributes to- 
wards the expense of the diet the sum of 2,000 florins. The reve- 
nues of the State amount to from 90 to 100 millions of rix dollars,* 
the debt is 550,000,000 rix dollars. 


”. The Kincpom or Prussia is divided as follows :— 


Sq- miles. Inhabitants. 
1. The Province of Brandenburght ° . ws =. - 1,548,000 
2. The Province of Pomerania ° ; S67 -« ° 870,000 
3. The Province of Silesia ’ ; . « BE ome - 2,414,000 
4. The Province of Saxony . . ; , 65 . . 1,424,000 
5. The Province of Westphalia. . .« « SO} . . 1,254,000 
. ry y . . . . . . . ‘ > i . 
6. The Principalities of Juliers, Cleves, and 2 173}. 1,075,000 


Berg oe ° . . . ° 4 
7. The Province of the Lower Rhine » « oe -« - 1,100,000 


Total ‘ . . 8,338 9,665,000 


The government is an absolute monarchy, with the exception of 
some provinces that have States, under William the Third, born the 
3rd of August, 1770, succeeded his father, Frederick William IL. 
16th of November, 1797. Residence, Berlin. 

The army is composed of 120,000 men, regular troops, and 200,000 
landwehr. The contingent 79,234, which forms the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
Corps d Armée. Prussia has four votes in the General Council, and 
pays towards the expense of the dict 2,000 florins. The revenue of the 
state amounts to 50,000,000 rix dollars ; its debts are 170,000,000. 


3. The Kincpom or Bavaria is divided into the eight following 
departments. 
Sq. miles. Inhabitants. 


1. The Department of Isar_. ‘ ‘ ~ mee P ; 590,000 
. The Department of the Upper Danube . wi ° : 540,000 


te 





3. The Department of Nezat . ° - 143 . ° 565,000 
4. The Department of Ratisbon " — = oe , . 410,000 
+. The Department of the Lower Danube ; ae . 445,000 
6. The Department of the Upper Maine | ae Ys . 475,000 
7. The Department of the Lower Maine . . 156 : 550,000 
8. The Department of the Rhine ‘ > ae ‘ 475,000 

Total , : - 1,499 4,030,000 





_-_--- 


The government is a constitutional monarchy, with two chambers, 


instituted 26th of May, 1818. The first chamber is composed of 


The rix dollar may be taken at about three shillings English. The florin may 
be taken at twenty pence English. 
t All these provinces have their distinct Regencies, or local administrations, 
called Regierungs Bezirk, 
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princes, mediatised princes, employés of the crown, archbishops, 
bishops, the president of the Protestant worship, and councillors of 
state named by the king. The second chamber is composed of depu- 
ties elected by the landed proprietors, by the universities, by the 
ecclesiastical bodies, and by the towns. Louis the First, Charles- 
Augustus, is king. He succeeded his father, Maximilian Joseph, 
13th of October, 1825, and resides at Munich. The army consists 
of 53,900 men. The contingent 35,600, and forms the 7th Corps 
d Armée. Bavaria has four votes in the Consilium Plenum, and con- 
tributes 2,000 florins to the diet. Its revenues amount to 20,000,000 
of rix dollars, its debt is 32,000,000. 


4. The KInGpom or Saxony, which is divided into five depart- 
ments, thus :— 


Sq. miles, Inhabitants. 

1. The Department of Meissen... , » 7% . . 350,000 
2. The Department of Upper Lusa (Oberteausitz). 359. - 200,000 
5. The Department of Leipsick ° ‘ . 7 «. . 250,000 
4. The Department of Misnie (Erzgebirge) » 8. . 530,000 
5. The Department of Voigtlande ; , . 2. ~ 105,000 
Total : ; : 272 1,455,000 


Government, a constitutional monarchy, based upon the ancient 
States, and represented, Ist. By prelates, princes, counts, and lords. 
2nd. By the knights. 3rd. By the deputies of eighty-five towns. 
Anthony the First is the king, began to reign the 5th of May, 1827, 
and associated to the government, as co-regent, his nephew the Duke 
Frederick Augustus, on the 13th of September, 1830. They reside 
at Dresden. ‘The army is composed of 12,869 men. The contingent 
12,000, which forms the 9th Corps d Armée. Saxony has four votes 
in the General Council, and contributes 2,000 florins to the diet. Its 
revenue 6,000,000, its debt 214 millions of rix dollars. 


+. The KInGpom or Hanover. ‘Thus divided :— 


Sq. miles, Inhabitants, 

1. The (Landdrostei*) of Hanover , —) oe . 296,000 
2. The Landdrostei of Hildesheim . , «§ © .« . 322,000 
3. The Landdrostei of Lunebourg . . «. «. 204 . . 285,000 
4. The Landdrostei of Stade . ‘ ‘ ; ae a . 221,000 
5. The Landdrostei of Osnabruck . « . 10 =« , 244,000 
6. The Landdrostei of Aurich ; ° - Sh . « 152,000 
y. The Superintendency of the Mines “7 9 . . 26,000 

Claustbal ; ‘ ° ‘ , , 

Total ‘ , ° 689} 1,546,000 





Hanover is governed by a constitution, granted the 7th of December, 
1819, divided into two chambers. William the Fourth, our gracious 
sovereign, is the king, and Prince Frederick Adolphus, Duke of Cam- 


Landdrostei. The Landdrost is the civ il governor of the district or province , 
his attributes are similar to those of the French pretects. His powers are exten- 
sive, and almost unlimited in all matters of local administration. 
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bridge, his viceroy, residing at Hanover. The troops of the line 
amount to 12,940 men. The landwehr to nearly 18,000. Its con- 
tingent is 13,054 men, which forms part of the 10th Corps d’ Armée. 
Hanover has four votes in the General Council, and contributes 2,000 
florins to the diet. Its revenues amount to 3,200,000 rix dollars, its 
debt to 10,000,000. 


6. The Kincpom or WurtremBerG. Thus divided :— 


Sq. miles. Inhabitants. 


1. The District of Neckar : e ° , Se « , 440,000 
”. The District of the Black Forest . . . 88. . 415,000 


3. The District of the Danube ‘ » : . 370,000 
4. The District of Jaxt ; , ; w Il, « . 360,000 
Total ; . ; 362 1,585,000 


s—- 


Wurtemberg is governed by the fundamental law of the 25th ot 
September, 1819, and constitutionally, by two chambers. William 
Frederick Charles, born 27th of September, 1781, succeeded his father, 
Frederick, 30th of October, 1816, and resides at Stutgardt. Its 
peace establishment consists of 4,906 troops, its war of 16,824, con- 
tingent 13,955, which make a part of the 8th Corps d’ Armée. 
Wurtemberg has four votes in the General Council, and pays to the 
diet the sum of 2,000 florins. Revenue 6,300,000 rix dollars, debt 
18,000,000, 


7. The Granp Ducuy or Bapen. Thus divided :-— 


Sq. miles. Inhabitants. 

1. The District of Mourg and Pfinz : . o*+ . . 220,000 
2. The District of Kinzing ; ; ‘ . » 205,000 
S. The District of Treisam ; ° . 6Of , . 280,000 
4. The District of Mer  . , ; - 2« SO. » 164,000 
5. The District of Neckar ‘ . . 35h. . 200,000 
6. The District of Mein and Tauber ‘ »§ MB « - 88,000 
Total . ‘ ° 280} 1,157,000 





- 


Baden is governed by the fundamental law of the 22nd of August, 
1818, and constitutionally by two chambers. Charles Leopold Fre- 
deric, born 29th August, 1799, is the Grand Duke, and succeeded his 
brother Louis, 30th of March, 1830, and resides at Carlsrushe. Its 
army 10,979 men, contingent 10,000, constituting a part of the 8th 
Corps d' Armée. Baden has three votes in the General Council, and 


pays 2,000 florins to the diet. Revenue 6,200,000 rix dollars, debt 
9,000,000. 


8. The ELectorate or Hesss is divided into 
Sq. miles. Inhabitants. 
1. The Province of Lower Hesse . ‘ - 9 . ~ 295,000 
2. The Province of Upper Hesse . ° os CE - 105,000 
3. The Province of Fulde ‘ ; ° - 41~—~«W -» 125,000 
4. The Province of Hanau : . 2. . 88,000 





Total : ; : ~ 2022 . . 615,000 
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Hesse is governed by the fundamental law of the 5th January, 
1831, and constitutionally by one chamber, under the electoral 
prince, Frederic William, declared co-regent 30th September, 1831, 
and charged with the full direction of the government. Army 
9,359 men, contingent 5,679, making apart of the 9th Corps d' Armée. 
Electoral Hesse has three votes in the General Council, and fur- 
nishes 2,000 florins to the diet. Revenue 300,000 rix dollars, debt 
nil. 


9. The Granp Ducuy or HeEsssz is thus divided: 





Sq. miles. Inhabitants. 

i. The Province of Starkenbourg - , . &., . 258,000 
2. The Provinceof Upper Hesse. ° o - 9. . 284,000 
3. Khenish Hesse ° ° ° ° »» @. . 178,000 
Total . ° ‘ - 474 . - 720,000 


—_--_— 


The Grand Duchy of Hesse is governed by the fundamental law 
of the 17th December, 1820, and constitutionally by two chambers. 
Louis II., born the 26th of December, 1777, is the Grand Duke, and 
replaced his father the 6th of April, 1830, and resides at Darmstadt. 
The army 8,421 men. The contingent 6,195, forming a part of the 
8th Corps d’ Armée. The Grand Ducal Hesse has three votes, and 
contributes 1,500 florins to the diet. Revenue 3,800,000 rix dollars, 
debt 9,000,000 crowns. 


10. The Ducnies or HoLsTEIN AnD LAUENBOURG, comprising 


Sq. miles. Inhabitants, 

1. The Duchy of Holstein ° : ° » 1535. - 417,000 
2. The Duchy of Lauenbourg ‘ . — . 387,000 
Total , ° - 1698 . . 454,000 





-__—a 


The duchies of Holstein and Lauenbourg are governed by the 
ancient States. Frederick VI., born the 28th of January, 1768, suc- 
ceeded his father, Christian VII. (King of Denmark,) the 13th of 
March, 1808. He resides at Copenhagen. The army is composed 
of 5,400 men, the contingent 3,600 men, making part of the 
10th Corps d’ Armée. ‘The duchies of Holstein and Lauenbourg have 
three votes in the Consilium Plenum, or General Council, and pay 
the diet the sum of 2,000 florins. Revenue 190,000 rix dollars, 
debt nil. 


1l. The Granp Ducnuy or Luxemsourc, comprehending the 
districts of Luxembourg, Diekirch, and Neuf-Chateau, comprises . 
total of one hundred and eight square miles, and 298,650 inhabitants. 
The Grand Duchy participates in the constitution of Holland. W il- 
liam I., born the 24th of April, 1772, assumed the sovereignty of it 
the 6th of December, 1815; he resides at the Hague. The contin- 
gent is 2,556 men, making a part of the 9th ¢ ‘orps d Armée. Lux- 
embourg has three votes in the General Council, and pays 1,500 
florins to the diet. 
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9, The Granp Ducuy or SAxk-WeEiMAR, EISENACH, Contains 


Sq. miles, Inhabitants. 

1. The Duchy of Weimar . ; , , 28° ~ 155,000 
2, The Duchy of Eisenach ° , - 21. . 75,000 
Total ° , - 67 230,000 


This Grand Duchy is governed by the fundamental law of the Sth 
of May, 1816, and by on echamber. Charles Frederick, born the 2nd 
of February, 1783, succeeded his father, Charles Augustus, the l4th 
of June, 1828. His residence is at Weimar. The army 2,380 men. 
The contingent 2,010, making part of the 9th Corps d' Armée. It 
has one vote in the General Council, and pays its quota of 400 florins 
to the diet. Revenue 1,000,000, debt 4,000,000 of rix dollars, 
without reckoning that of the domains. 


18. The Granp Ducny or Saxe CospourGc Gorna, its thus 
divided— 


Sq. miles. Inhabitants. 
The Principality of Cobourg. ‘ ; ae os ‘ 59,000 
The Principality of Gotha ‘ ; » OA « : 88,000 
The Principality of Lichtenberg ; a a ~ 29,000 


Total ° ; ,  @ . » 156,000 


_—-_———— 


This Grand Duchy is governed by a constitution, granted at Co- 
bourg the 8th of August, 1821. Ernest, born the 2nd of January, 
1784, succeeded his father the 9th of December, 1806. Residing at 


Cobourg. Army 2,000 men, contingent 1,366, forming part of 


the 9th Corps d@ Armee. One vote in the General Council, without 
contributing to the expenses of the diet. Revenue 700,000 rix dol- 
lars, debt 1,800,000 rix dollars. 


I4. Ducny or SAxE ALTENBOURG is divided into two provinces, 
that of the West and East, making a total of twenty-three square 
miles, and of 109,500 inhabitants. Frederic, born the 29th of April, 
1765, succeeded his father, the Duke Ernest Frederic Charles, the 
22nd of September, 1780. Residing at Altenbourg. The army 2,000 
men, contingent 982 men, making a part of the 9th Corps d’ Armee. 
One vote in the General Council, without contributing to the diet. 
Revenue 460,000 rix dollars, debt 600,000 rix dollars. 


» The Duchy or Saxe-MeEININGEN-HILDBOURGHAUSEN, com- 
otising a total of forty-two square miles, and 136,000 inhabitants, 
governed by states, installed the 25th of August, 1829, and composed 
of eight knights, eight citizens, and eight peasants. Bernhard-Erich- 
Freund, born 27th December, 1800, succeeded his father, George, 
the 24th of December, 1803. Residing at Meiningen. Army 1,800 
men, contingent 1,150 men, forming a part of the 9th Corps 
d Armée. The duke has one vote in the General Council, without 


contributing to the diet. Revenue 380,000 rix dollars, debt 812,000 
rix dollars, 
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16. The Ducuy or Brunswick is thus divided — 


Sq. miles, Tnbabitants, 

1. The District of Wolfenbuttel : ‘ . 824 - 110,000 
2, The District of Schoningen ‘ . . ish. . 40,500 
3. The District of Blankenbourg , . «hee . » 20,000 
4. The District of Hartz : , e 14 : . 43,000 
5. The District of Weser Sh , ae . 87,500 
Total : ; : o Ts . 251,000 


_--—-.+ —_— - ---_—. 


This Duchy is governed by the fundamental law of the 6th of April, 
1826, with states, and two chambers. Augustus-Louis-William- 
Maximilian-Frederic, born the 25th of April, 1806, became sovereign 
the 28th September, 1830. He resides at Brunswick. Army 
3,900 men, contingent 2,096 men, making part of the LOth Corps 
d' Armee. Was two votes in the General ‘Coancil and contributes 
1,000 florins to the diet. Revenue 650,000, debt 360,000 rix dollars. 


17. Ducuy or Nassav, comprising eighty-two square miles, and 
248,000 inhabitants, is governed by the fundamental law of the 2nd 
of September, I814, and that of the 4th of November, 1815, with 
states and two chambers. William-George-Augustus-Henry-Belgi- 
cus, born the l4th of June, 1792, succeeded his father, Frederic- 
William, the 9th of January, 1816; residing at Wiesbade. Army 
4,200 men, contingent 3,028 men, mi king part of the 9th Corps 
d Armée. Has two votes in the General Council, and pays 1,000 
florins to the diet. Revenue 1,200,000, debt nearly 4,000,000 
rix dollars. 


Ik. The Granp Ducuy or MECKLENBOURG SCHWERIN is thus 
divided— 


Sq. miles, Inhabitants. 

. The Duchy of Schwerin ; ‘ , , CaF « ~ 235,000 

. The P rincipality of Schwerin ‘ ’ , 8. . 22,000 

3. The Duchy of Gustrow ; , : «s DH «= . 150,000 
4. The District of Rostock : : . 5 . ‘ 24,000 
%. The Duchy of Wiesmar : ‘ . : 3 . . 15,000 
Total ; ‘ ‘ - 128 . . 446,000 


— —— 


This Grand Duchy, with the Grand Duchy of Strelitz, form to- 
gether but one chamber, and are governed by the ancient states. 
lrederic-Francois, born the 10th of Dee ember, 1756, succeeded his 
uncle the Duke Frederic, the 24th of April, 1785. He resides at 
Schwerin. Army 3,846 men, contingent 3,580, a part of the 10th 
Corps d’ Armée. Has two votes in the General Council, and con- 
tributes to the diet 1,333 florins. Revenue 2,000,000, debt 
8,000,000 rix dollars. 


19. The Granp Ducny or MECKLENBOURG STRELITzZ is divided 
into the Lordship of Stargarde and the Duchy of Ratzebourg, con- 
taining thirty-eight square miles, and 79,343 inhabitants. bytes asia 
derick- Charles-. Joseph, born on the 12th of August, 1779, succeeded 
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his father, the Grand Duke, Charles-Louis-Frederick, the 6th of No- 
vember, 1816. His residence at New Strelitz. Army 742 men, 
contingent 718, a part of the 10th Corps d’Armée. Has one vote in 
the General Council, and pays to the diet 6664 florins. Revenue 
400,000 rix dollars, debt . . . « «+ . 


20. The Granp Ducuy oF OLDENBOURG is divided into 


Sq. miles. Inhabitants. 

1. The Duchy of Oldenbourg ° ° » 2000 . - 210,000 
2. The Principality of Lubeck ° - e« 8. - 21,000 
3. The Principality of Birkenfeld ° - 9. - 23,000 
Total , , ° . ae . - 254,000 


Paul Frederic Augustus, born on the 15th of July, 1783, succeeded 
his father the Duke, Peter-Frederic-Louis, the 21st of May, 1829, 
He resides at Oldenbourg. The army 2,500 men, contingent 
2,178, a part of the 10th Corps d Armée. Has one vote in the Ge- 
neral Council, and pays to the diet 1,000 florins. Revenue 1,000,000 
rix dollars, debt . . . . . - 


21. The Ducny oF ANHALT Dessau comprises sixteen and one- 
fourth square miles, and 58,070 inhabitants. Leopold Frederick, born 
the Ist of October, 1794, succeeded his grandfather, Duke Leopold 
Frederic Francois, the 9th of August, 1817. Resides at Dessau. 
Army 700 men, contingent 529, making part of the 9th Corps 
d’ Armée. One vote in the General Council, and pays 200 florins to 
the diet. Revenue 500,000, debt 600,000 rix dollars. 


22. The Ducny or ANHALT BERNBouRG has fifteen and three- 
quarters square miles, and 40,100 inhabitants. Alexis-Frederic-Chris- 
tian, born the 12th of June, succeeded his father, Prince Francois 
Albert, the 9th of April, 1796. Resides at Bernbourg. Army 
500 men, contingent 370 men, composing a part of the 9th Corps 
d' Armée. One vote in the General Council, and pays the diet 200 
florins. Revenue 300,000, debt 600,000 rix dollars. 


23. The Ducuy or ANnALT CoeTHEN reckons fifteen square miles, 
and 35,000 inhabitants. The duchies of Anhalt-Dessau, Bernbourg, 
and Coethen, are governed in common by states. Henry, born the 30th 
of July, 1778, succeeded his brother, Duke Ferdinand, the 25th of 
August, 1830. He resides at Coethen. Army 350 men, contin- 
gents 325, a part of the 9th Corps d Armée. Has one vote in the 
General Council, and pays the diet 200 florins. Revenue 200,000 
rix dollars, debt . . . . . 


24. The PRINCIPALITY OF SCHWARZBOURG SONDERSHAUSEN is 
divided into 





Sq. miles. Inhabitants. 

1. The Upper Lordship —. : - 83. . 27,500 
2. The Lower Lordship : ; : —— J . 22,500 
Total : ; - ee. . 50,000 
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It is governed by the new laws, dated the 20th of December, 1831, 
and by five knights, five citizens, and five peasants. Gunther-Fre- 
deric-Charles succeeded his father, the Prince Christian Gunther, the 
4th October, 1794, residing at Sondershausen. Army 500 men, con- 
tingent 457 men. Has one vote in the General Council, pays the 
dict 200 florins. Revenue 120,000, debt 450,000 rix dollars. 


95. The PrincipaLity OF SCHWARZBOURG RuDOoLsTADT is also 
divided into an upper and lower lordship, comprising nineteen square 
miles, and 58,000 inhabitants, and is governed since the 8th of Ja- 
nuary, 1816, by states, composed of eighteen deputies. Frederic-Gun- 
ther, born the 6th of November, 1793, succeeded his father, Louis 
Frederic, the 28th of April, 1807. His residence is at Rudolstadt. 
Army 700 men, contingent 539 men, making part of the 9th 
Corps d Armée. Has one vote in the General Council, and contributes 
to the diet 200 florins. Revenue 200,000 rix dollars, debt 200,000. 


26. The PrincirpaALity OF HOHENZOLLERN-HECHINGEN contains 
five square miles, and 15,000 inhabitants. Frederic-Hermann-Otton, 
born 22nd of July, 1776, succeeded his father, Prince Frederic-Otton, 
2nd of November, 1810, and resides at Heckingen. Army 250 men, 
contingent 145 men, a part of the 8th Corps d Armée. Has one 
vote at the General Council, and pays the diet 250 florins. Revenue 
44,500 rix dollars, debt . . . .. . 


27. The PRINCIPALITY OF HOHENZOLLERN-SIGMARINGEN com- 
prises eighteen and a quarter square miles, and 41,800 inhabitants. 
Antoine-Aloys-Menard Francois, born the 20th of June, 1762, suc- 
ceeded his father, Prince Charles-Frederic, 26th of December, 1785. 
He resides at Sigmaringen. Army 450 men, contingent, 356 men, 
making a part of the 8th Corps d' Armée. Has one vote in the 
General Council, and pays to the diet 250 florins. The revenue 
166,600 rix dollars, debt . . . .. . 


28. The PrincipaALity oF LICHTENSTEIN is divided into the 
counties of Schellenberg and Vadoutz, containing two and a half 
square miles, and 5,850 inhabitants. Jean-Joseph, born the 20th of 
June, 1760, succeeded his brother, the Prince Aloys-Joseph, 24th 
of March, 1805; resides at Vadoutz. ‘The army 150 men, contin- 
gent 55 men, making a part of the 8th Corps d’Armée. Has one vote 
in the General Council, and pays to the diet 250 florins. Revenue 
9,500 rix dollars, debt . . . . « - 


29. The Principaity or Reuss, (Z/der Branch, ) contains seven 
square miles, and 24,300 inhabitants. Henry 19th, born the Ist of 
March, 1790, succeeded his father, Henry 18th, the 29th of January, 
1817, resides at Greiz. Army 300 men, contingent 223, a part 
of the 9th Corps d’Armée. Has one vote in the General Council, 
and contributes 250 florins to the diet. Revenue 80 or 90,000 rix dol- 
lars, debt 120,000 rix dollars. 


30. The Princirauity or Reuss, ( Younger Branch,) is formed 
by 
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Sq. miles. Inhabitants. 
1. Reuss-Schleiz . : : : ‘ 6 .« + 18,000 
2, Reuss-Lobenstein-Ebersdorf . 7h. 16,000 
3. The Lordship of Gera : » * 7h. - 24,500 
Total ~ wes ss . 58,500 





These two principalities of Reuss, the elder and younger branches, 
are governed in common by ancient states. (@.) Henry 62, born the 


3ist of May, 1785, succeeded his father, Prince Henri 42, the 17th of 


April 1818, residing at Schleis. (6.) Henri 72, born 27th of March, 
1797, succeeded his father, the Prince Henri 51, the 10th of July, 
1822, residing at Lobenstein. The army 650 men, contingent 
522 men, a part of the 9th Corps d Armée. The Princes Henri 62 
and 72 have one vote in the General Council, and pay the diet 250 
florins. The revenue 105,000 rix dollars, debt . . . . . . 


31. The Principaciry oF Lippe contains twenty and a half square 
miles, and 67,730 inhabitants, governed by a new constitution from 


the 8th of June, 1819. Paul-Alexander-Leopold, born the 6th of 


November, 1796, succeeded his father the 4th of April, 1802, re- 
siding at Detmold. Army 800 men, contingent 691 men, making 
a part of the 10th Corps d’ Armée. Has one vote at the General 
Council, and pays 250 florins to the diet. Revenue 320,000, debt 
460,000 rix dollars. 


32. The PrincipaLity or Lippe-SCAUMBOURG Comprises ten square 
miles, and 26,000 inhabitants, and is governed by states installed the 
15th of January, 1816. George-William, born the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1784, succeeded his father the 13th of February, 1787, under 
the regency of his mother. He resides at Buckebourg. Army 
300 men, contingent 220 men, making part of the 10th Corps 
d’ Armée, Has one vote in the General Council, and pays 250 florins 
to the diet. Revenue 140,000 rix dollars, debt . . . . . . 


33. The PrincipaLity oF WALDECK, composed of 


Sq. miles. Inhabitants, 
1. The Principality of Waldeck . je « . 50,000 
2. The Earldom of Pyrmont , - « Af. - 6,000 
Total - 56,000 








Governed by states since the 19th of April, 1816. George-Frederic- 
Henry, born the 20th of December, 1789, succeeded his father, 
Prince George, the 9th of September, 1815, residing at Arolsen. 
Army 600 men, contingent 519 men, part of the 10th Corps 
d Armee. Has one vote in the General Council, and pays the dict 
250 florins. Revenue 260,000, debt 800,000 rix dollars. 


34. The LanpGraviat oF Hesse-HompBourec contains seven and 
three quarters square miles, and 22,400 inhabitants. Louis-William- 
Frederic, born the 29th of August, 1770, succeeded his brother, 
Frederic-Joseph, the 2nd of April, 1829, residing at Hombourg. 
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Army 250 men, contingent 200 men, making a part of the 8th 
Corps d’ Armée. Has one vote in the General Council, and pays 
the diet 250 florins. Revenue 100,000, debt 390,000 rix dollars. 


35. The Free City or FRaANKForT comprises four and a half 
square miles, and 54,000 inhabitants. The free cities are represented 
by asenate. ‘The army amounts to 600 men, the contingent 479, 
making a part of the 8th Corps d' Armée. Frankfort has one vote in 
the General Council, and pays 500 florins to the diet. Revenue 
922 000, debt 1,666,000 rix dollars. 


36. Tue Free City oF HamBoure contains seven square miles, 
and 140,000 inhabitants. The army, 10,000 men, composed of 
burgher guard, contingent 1,298 men, making a part of the 10th 
Corps d' Armée. It has one vote in the General Council, and contri- 
butes to the diet 500 florins. Revenue 330,000, debt 600,000 rix 
dollars. 


37. THe Free City oF Luseck conftprises six square miles, and 
47,000 inhabitants. Army 650 men, the contingent 407 men, mak- 
ing a part of the LO0th Corps d Armée. Lubeck has one vote in the 
General Council, and contributes to the diet 500 florins. Revenue 
220,000, debt 1,666,000 rix dollars. 


38. The Free City or Bremen contains five square miles, and 
57,800 inhabitants. Army 600 men, contingent 485 men, making 
a part of the 10th Corps d Armée. Has one vote in the General 
Council, and contributes to the diet 500 florins. Revenue 220,000, 
debt 1,650,000 rix dollars. 

REcAPITULATION. 

Confederated Germany comprehends an extent of 11,3653 square 
miles, containing 34,276,943 inhabitants. Its revenues amount to 
207,557,000, and its debts to 852,308,000 rix dollars ; without taking 
into consideration the debts of the towns and the domains. The ex- 
pense of the Chancery of the most serene German dict, reaches but 
to the very moderate sum of 31,641 florins. 

The States, to the number of eleven, which in the federal council 
(of seventeen votes) form a complete majority, (seeing that nine 
votes carry it,) have, in the General Council, for greater security, 
thirty-nine of the sixty-nine votes. As, in reality, this league was 
never made for the security of all these cock-robin kings and puppet- 
princes of plundered Germany, this sovereignty of a thousand and 
one nights, but rather with the intention of increasing the strength 
of Austria and Prussia, which might protect themselves from the 
spirit of conquest of France, and the political aggrandizing of Russia, it 
results, that central Germany ought to be considered only as a Prusso- , 
Austrian administration; and, that all these numerous princes are 
clad with a semi-official authority, only in order to facilitate the 
march of this great machine. This polity has also the advantage of 
not frightening France with the Bourbons, of securing the good graces 
of England, and of exciting the jealousy of neither. Moreover, 
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they have also succeeded by these means in establishing a well-orga- 
nized secret police, of which these soi-disant sov ereigns are nothing 


but the chiefs. 


The Thirty-eight Sovereigns of Germany, represented at the Diet of 


Frankfort, by Seventeen diplomatic Agents. 


President, M. Le Comte de Munch-Bellinghausen, Envoy of Austria, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


1 Austria , ‘ ° : ; , 
2 Prussia ; ‘ . 
8S Bavaria ° ; ‘ ° ° ‘ 
4 Saxony ° ‘ ° ° ° ° 
5 Hanover : ‘ , : . 
6 Wurtemberg ‘ ‘ ° ° 
7 The Grand Duchy of Baden ‘ ‘ 
8 Electoral Hesse . ; : 
9 The Grand Duchy of Hesse ° 
10 The Grand Duchy of Holstein and 2 
Lauenbourg . , ° . § 


11. The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 


12 The Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach " 
The Duchy of Sexe- Cobourg 
The Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen 
The Duchy of Saxe- Altembourg 


13. The Duchy of Brunswick ; 
The Duchy of Nassau 


14 The Grand Duchy of Meclenbourg 
Shwerin 
The Grand Duchy of ‘Mecklenbourg 
Strelitz ° 


iS’ The Grand Duchy of ititinie ° 
The Duchy of Anhalt-Dessau . 
The Duchy of Anhalt-Coethen . 
The Principalities of Schwarzbourg- 

Sondershausen 
The Principality of Sw arzbourg-Rudol- 
stadt ; * : . 


of Hohenzollern- Sigmaringen 
of Lichtenstein ‘ ° 
of Reuss (elder branch) — ° 
of Reuss (younger branch) . 
of Lippe ° ° 

of <a ° 
of Waldeck ; 
The Landgraviat of Hesse- anes 


17 The Free Cities of Frankfort 


Hamburgh 
Lubeck 
Brémen 


) Principality of Hohenzollern-Hechingen | 


Represented by 
M, Munch-Bellinghausen 
M.le Gl, Schuber . . 
M. de Mieg . : 
M. de Manteuffel ‘ 
M., de Stralenheim P 
M. le Baron de Trott 
M. le Baron de Blittersdorf 
M. Riess de Scheuerschloss 
M. de Graben ° . 


M, le Baron de Pechlin 


M. le Comte de Griinne 


M. le Comte de Beust 


M. le Comte de Stralenheim 


M. de Schalk 


M., de Both 


M. le Baron de Leonhardi 


Votes, 
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M. Smidt, Bourgemetre of Bremen 4 


Total 


69 
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The number of Envoys of the Germanic Confederation is composed 
of seventeen persons, of whom sixteen are noble and one plebeian, 
the latter a burgess representing the four free towns under a repub- 
lican form of government. 


The Military Commission is composed of 


Avusraia, represented by M. de Walden, President and Major 


General ° ; * ° ° . « UPerpetual 
Prussia, represented by M. de Wolzogen, Lieut.-General . ( Members. 
BavaRIA, M.de Volderndorf, Lt.-Gen., of Staff. 


The Sth, 9th, and 10th Corps d' Armée, are represented by mem- 
bers who are changed every year on the 19th of March. 

The thirty-eight German States employ, for Germany alone, the 
following personnel among the upper officials, with exorbitant 
allowances. 


Persons. 

The Personnel of the Crown, and the upper officials of the Court, 

are composed of ‘ ; ° , ° ° 127 
The Personnel of the Ministers, without counting the Secretaries- 

General (France has but 9, England 15) ° ‘ ° 13g 
Ambassadors, without comprehending a part of those who are at 

Frankfort ° ; ; ° ; ; : 78 
Counsellors of Legation, and first Secretaries ‘ ° 108 


Total , 445 





Are not these poor Germans to be pitied, condemned to labour like 
slaves to nourish this body of almost totally useless idlers, who show 
activity only in favour of violence, oppression, and arbitrary power ? 
As a proof of which, we subjoin the following. 


La Hesse Electorale, in consequence of the events of 1850, go- 
verned by a reformed constitution, possesses in its legislative assembly 
afew men of firmness and talent. This assembly, in 1834, refused 
the government some of the items demanded in the budget. Long 
and violent debates ensued. The inconvenience occasioned by the 
refusal of the sums demanded, and the boldness of such conduct, 
although perfectly constitutional, became the subject of a complaint 
to “la serenesme dicte,” which immediately assembled, and passed 
the following decree. Count Munch Bellinghausen, as_ president, 
pronounced a long discourse, in which he explained the necessity of 
the measures adopted by the diet, to prevent, for the future, the fe- 
deral constitutional assemblies of Germany making an improper use 
of the liberty accorded them; and the ambassadors without exception, 
convinced of this necessity, immediately signed the following Act— 
(Schiedsgericht.) 


Court of Arbitration. 


Art. I—In case of any dispute happening in any state of the con- 
federation, between the government and the states, either with regard 
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to the explanation of the constitution or the powers granted to the 
state in the execution of certain rights of sovereignty, namely, in 
consequence of the refusal of the necessary means to govern con- 
formably to the constitution and the federal obligations ; and all the 
means of conciliation offered by the laws and the constitution having 
been employed without effect, the members of the Germanic confe- 
deration engage themselves reciprocally in that quality to cause such 
differences to be decided by arbitrators, in the manner indicated in 
the following article, before requiring the intervention of the confe- 
deration. 

Art. I1.—To form a court of arbitration, each of the seventeen 
votes of the ordinary assembly of the dict shall nominate every three 
years in the states which they represent, two men, distinguished by 
their character, reputation, and opinions, and who, by many years 
service, have given proofs of their capacity and knowledge of business, 
one in the legal and the other in the administrative department. The 
government shall communicate this nomination to the diet, which 
shall publish it as soon as the seventeen votes shall be assembled: 
the government also shall fill up the said tribunal during the period of 
three years, in case one of the members should leave it voluntarily 
or a vacancy should occur by sickness or death before the expiration 
of the period for which he is nominated. 

Art. I[1.—When in the case designed by the first article it becomes 
necessary to have recourse to arbitration, the government interested 
shall inform the diet, and from among the thirty-seven persons named 
in the list and published in due form, six arbitrators shall be chosen, 
three by the government and three by the state: the arbitrators 
chosen by the government interested shall be excluded in the election 
as judges in the case in dispute, unless both parties agree to admit 
them; the two parties have the power of fixing the number of arbi- 
trators at two or four, and even to increase them to eight. The ar- 
bitrators chosen shall be declared to the diet by the government inte- 
rested. In case of having recourse to the court of arbitration, if 
the arbitrators are not chosen within one month after the government 
shall have communicated the list of arbitrators to the states, the diet 
shall have the right to choose the arbitrators in the place of the par- 
ties neglecting to do so. 

Art. 1V.—The arbitrators shall be informed of their election by the 
diet by the means of their government, they shall be requested to 
elect from among the arbitrators a chief arbitrator; in case of the 
votes being equal the diet shall name the chief arbitrator. 

Art. V.—The acts sent to the diet by the government interested, 
and in which the question in dispute must be stated, either by reci- 


procal memorials or in any other manner, shall be sent to the chief 


arbitrator, who shall charge with the compiling, narrating, and di- 
gesting, two arbitrators, one of whom shall be taken from among those 
chosen by the government, and the other from among those chosen 
by the states. 

Art. VI.—The arbitrators, the chief arbitrator inclusive, shall im- 
mediately assemble in a place fixed upon by the two parties, or the 
diet, in case the parties cannot agree, and shall decide by the majority 
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of votes the question in dispute, according to their conscience and 
conviction. 

Art. VII.—If the arbitrators before pronouncing sentence find it 
necessary to have more ample information, they shall acquaint the 
diet of their desire, who shall cause the said information to be pro- 
cured by the minister of the government interested. 

Art. VI[I.—Unless the case mentioned in the preceding article 
should occasion an inevitable delay, sentence must be pronounced 
within four months from the date of the nomination of the chief ar- 
bitrator, and sent to the diet to be communicated to the government 
interested. 

Art. IX.—The sentence of arbitration shall have the same force 
and effect as a decision austregale, and the order of execution esta- 
blished by the laws of the confederation shall be resorted to on the 
occasion. In disputes relating particularly to the budget, the arbi- 
tration shall extend to the duration for which the taxes have been 
granted by the budget in question. 

Art. X.—If any disagreement should arise concerning the expenses 
of the court of arbitration, and which must be supported by the state 
interested, they shall be levied by an order of the dict. 

Art. XI.—A similar employment of the court of arbitration in all 
questions designated from the first to the tenth article shall be re- 
sorted to, to settle all disputes which may arise in the towns between 
the senate and the municips il authorities. ‘This article not to alter, 
in any respect, the constitution of the free town of Frankfort, as de- 
tailed in the forty-sixth article of the congress of Vienna.* 

Art. XII.—The members of the confederation having the right to 
decide by the court of arbitration any differences arising among them- 
selves, in such case the diet, after the declaration made by the partie s, 
shall take the necessary measures to enforce the execution of the 
arbitration, conformably to the articles from three to ten. 

Here follow the seventeen signatures, which are those of the am- 
bassadors mentioned in the table. 

The protocol of the diet of the 12th March, [83o, makes the no- 
minations indicated in the subjoined table. 


List of Arbitrary Judges appointed | for 1835, 1836, 1837, named by 
the Consitium Restrictum, in Virtue of the Decree of the Diet of 
the 30th of October, 1834. 

Members of the Diet, re presented 


by Seventeen Votes in the Con- Names of the arbitrating Jadges. Residence 
silium Restrictum. 


Pre r ‘ 

A mebets § Baron de Hess : . Prague. 
ieee ; * —* Q Count de Ugarte : . « Branne. 
9 Russi: ¢ Count de Hardenherg " . Berlin. 
ae . ; * U M. Stelzer . ‘ , . Halberstadt, 
3 Bavari: ¢ Baron de Sutner ; . Munich. 
lai : ; , ? Baron de Korb ° . ° Amberg 

Saxonv ¢ M. Schumann , ‘2 Dreaden. 
ees. * @ Baron de Nostiz et Janke vadorf 4 


* This article refers to the independence of the confederate states in case of war. 
Oct. 1835.—voL. X1V.—NO. LIV. Oo 
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silium Restrictum. 


' Hanover 5 «6 
6 Wurtemberg ee 
7 Baden P ‘ ‘ 


8 Electoral Hesse 


9 Grand Duchy of Hesse 


10 Denmark on account of 
Holstein and Lauen- 
burg ° , ° 


11 Luxembourg. 


12 Saxe Weimar ._ « 
Saxe Coburg Gotha . 
Saxe Meiningen Iild- 

burghausen . 
Saxe Altenburgh ° 


18 Brunswick and Nas- 
suu . . . 


14 Meklembourg Schwerin 
Meklembourg Strelitz 


15 Oldenbourg 
Anhalt Dessau. 
Anhalt Bernbourg —. 


Anhalt Coethen ° 
Schwarzbourg Sonder- 
shausen , ‘ 
Schwarzbourg Rudol- 
stadt ; . 

16 Hohenzollern Hechin- 
ren : ; 
Hohenzollern Sigma- 
ringen ‘ ° 


Lichtenstein. , 
Reus (elder & younger 
branch). : 
Schaumbourg Lippe . 
Lippe and Waldeck 


17 Free City of Lubeck . 
Free City of Francfort 
Free City of Bremen . 
Free City of Hamburgh 


Members of the Diet, represented 
by Seventeen Votes in the Con- 


Names of the arbitrating Judges. 
M. Meyer : . 
Count de Kielmannsegge 


Baron de Hartmann 
Baron de Schmidlin 


M, Thibaut : . : 


Baron de Theobald : 
Baron de Hanstein . 
M. Bickell 

Baron de hopp ° ‘ 
M. Linde ‘ ° 


Baron Gattsche de Leweltzau 
M, Jngwer Carsten Lewsen 


M. Stifft ; ‘ . 
M. Munchen ‘ 


M. Riedesel de Fisenbach 
M. Lotz . . 


Baron de Amsberg ‘ 
Baron de Winzingerode 


Baron de Oertzen 
M. Bouchholtz 


M. Luden ‘ ; ' 


M, Albert 


Baron de Strauch 
Baron de Strombeck 





Y M.Horn ‘ ‘ 


( M. Monckeberg 
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Residence. 


Lunebourg. 


Celle. 
Stuttgard, 


Heidelberg. 
Carlsruhe. 


Cassel. 


Darmstadt. 
Giessan. 


Ratzeboure. 
Gluetrstadt. 


Luxembourg, 


Neufhof. — Fisen- 


bach. 
Coburg. 


Brunswick. 
Usingen, 
Parehim. 
Schwerin. 


Oldenbourg. 


Bernbourgh. 


Gera. 
W olfenbuttel, 


Bremen. 
Hamburgh. 


It is worthy of observation that all the’ persons called upon to ex- 
ecute the office of arbitration judges have been nominated by the dict, 
and all occupy high official situations, dependant upon one or the other 


of the governments. 
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BLUE COATOMANIA, 


Don’t tell me of reds, buffs, and yellows, 
For mustachios I care not a jot, 
Give me sailors—dear frank-hearted fellows, 
Still charming, if handsome or not. 
But all sailors are handsome—at least, 
They've a sort of—a something — delightful, 
Which makes flirting with them a feast.— 
A respite from every thing spiteful. 
Since marriage is taskmaster’s sorrow, 
1 once vowed he never should task me, 
But I do think I'd marry to-morrow, 
If a sailor should happen to ask me. 
Youre a Mid. and a Luff, my dear brothers, 
Your captain —describe him each feature, 
“Oh, well built—with a nose like my mother’s,— 
His wite is the loveliest creature!" 
His wife—how provoking !—but Charley, 
Just sketch me the Gnat’s first lieutenant: 
“ Why, a good sort of fellow is Harley, 
But weather-worn, like our old pennant.” 
Delightful !—I have him betore me,— 
Tall, with bronzed open features, “ Stop there :” 
What’s the matter ?—he’s single,—assure me, 
* Yes, single—with very red hair.” 
Umph—well, well—hair golden—what next ? 
© And a singular arm,’—I'm enchanted 
A hero’s own badge—I'm delighted, not vex'd, 
A hero is just what IT wanted. 
* And a singular leg,’—What! Oh now 
You are jesting, dear Charles, I aim sure ; 
* Quite true, besides all must allow 
That Harley's a singular bore.” 
If Il cou/d win a Gnat, I would rather ; 
Can I have the Gnat’s third, if I choose ? 
What's his age? “ Just the age of my father, "— 
And his height ?—* Five feet nothing, in shoes.” 
Ah, well—George, you shall take me below ; 
Are the midshipmen—boys, every one ? 
“ I’m fifteen, and the youngest. Boys, no !— 
We've lately had capital fun. 
Frank Vane fell in love with Jane Beaumont, 
(He's an oldster, and sets us the fashion, ) 
So we all fell in love in a moment, 
And each wrote an ode to his ‘ passion.’ 
Our flames were, of course, the first fair 
That occurr’d, and those were the last seen ; 
But we pleased ourselves as to hair, 
Eyes, and names—mine was ‘ blue-eyed Kathleen ! 
This won't do: and, alas! if I wait, 
I may grow quite an old-maidish person ; 
And my own beau-ideal come too late,— 
So I'll marry poor Colonel Macpherson. 
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GARDENER’S LETTER. 
To the Editor of the Metropolitan Magazine. 


SIR; 
My missis takes in your Mag., because she says that your Mag, is 
sometimes very divarting; more than I can say of all people's, . for I 
often tell my wife to hold her mag, but like all women, she only talks 
the louder—but never mind that. Now, sir, you must allow me to 
introduce myself, and tell you who I am, and how it it is that I take 
the liberty to write to you. I am gardener to a lady who is very fond 
of flowers, and who spends a great deal of money ev ery year; and a 
very good way of spending money, I think, for she gives work and 
comfort to a dozen or more poor families, while she enears God in 
making the most of his beautiful works. I forgot to say that I am 
head gardener, with many men under me, and that our garden i is the 
surprise of them who do know any thing about flow ers, ‘and the ‘sto- 
nishment of them who don’t. I often fee ‘Is, as 1 stand in the midst of 
all the beds of plants, and turns round and round, my eye catching 
every colour of the rainbow, and many more that the rainbow can’t 
match, that Lama king, and that those pretty creatures are all my sub- 
jects, looking up to me for protection ; ; and then I calls my ministers, 
and like the Centurion in the Scriptures, I have only to say “do this,” 
and he doeth it; for if they don’t, I discharges them the next Satur- 
day night. And I look at one bed of flowers, and see that they droop, 
and I says, * You want water, my dears, and you shall have it;” and 
when the ‘y are fresh and smiling through their tears of joy, as it were, 
they seem to thank me, and be so grateful ; and then 1 thinks of God, 
and feel grateful too —that I want nothing. Now, sir, missis is in the 
garden best part of the day, and she brings out the newspaper and your 
Mag., and very often lays them down on one of the seats, and leaves 
them when she goes in. Then I takes my seat, and reads them both 
till dark, when I sends them into the house; and so I picks up 
a good many things from my missesses leavings, and somehow or 
another I gets into politics, which is very puzzling, and I scratches 
my head, and thinks for an hour or more, till 1 find I can ~_ 
nothing of it at all. Still I sees in the main who's right, and ; 
one must have an opinion, I think as a gardener that I chose well 
in being a Conservative. For what am I but a conservative 2 Have 
not I a conservatory for my plants? do not I preserve seeds and 
flowers in my hothouses? “At one time I had an idea. as I was busy 
with dahlia and bulbous roots, that I ought by profession to be a 
Radical; but that was only for a short time. I was putting them up 
for the winter, and it was conservatism after all. But there was ano- 
ther reason which @ecided me, which is, that we have a power of 
ladies and gentlemen, who come to see our earden with tickets, on a 
We dnesday, so we have a regular sw eep up on Tuesdays, and I knows 
‘em all by sight and by name, for they puts their names down on the 
visiting book, and as I reads the papers, and your Mag., I know which 
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be Whig which Radical, and which be Tory or Conservative. Now I 
finds that your Whigs and Radical people won't leave my flowers 
alone, they pulls at this, and breaks off th: at, while the Conservatives 
and Tory gentlemen behave as gentlemen, and leave things alone. I 
don't say a word about the ladies, ‘cause they will take liberties, and 
can't keep their fingers quiet ; but I don’t so much mind that, for I 
consider a lady and a flower as natural sisters, and seldom thinks of 
one without thinking of tother. But when I sees a Whig come into 
the garden, I calls my prime minister, ‘Tom, and I says, “ Tom,” says 
I, “watch that chap quietly, and suppose you see him about to help 
himself, you cough, that ‘ill frighten him.” And mi iny a good flower 
have I saved by a loud hem! I can tell you, sir ; and it is all this 
which has decided me to be a Conservative, for I judge of people by 
their actions, and not by their talking. 

Now, sir, I will confess to you that I am main puzzled about some 
things, and I don’t much like to ask missis, because she’s a lady, and 
thinks more of flowers than politics, and had sooner look upon her roses 
in full bloom, than upon the king going to the House of Lords. And 
so had I, for the matter of that, for I do think of all God's works, man 
is about the ugliest, though we are so proud, and so full of conceit 
about —~e ‘ss ‘That's my opinion. 

Now, sir, the first question I would put to you is about education, 
which on now make such a fuss about, — which I can't make up 
my mind about at all. I reads a paragraff in the newspaper, the 
Times, (I cannot imagine how any man can write all that paper, 
double sheet too, sometimes, in one day,) well, it says how a young 
man has been brought up to the Old Baile *y for forging the name of 
another man to a bill, and then that he was sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life, and then I thinks, now, if this poor fellow hadn't been 
educated, this would never have happened. All this comes of educa- 
tion. As soon as I've settled that point in my mind, I reads the next 
paragraff, and then I finds that a brute has been stabbing his poor 
wife, and that he is locked up till they know whether she w “ill recover 
or not; and then T'says to myself, “ Now, if that fellow had been 
educated. he would probably have known better.” Then I am quite 
puzzled, and I should wish to have your opinion, sir. I thinks myself, 
that it would be better to educate the poor just enough to make it of 
use and advantage to them, but not too much, just as I have my two 
sons, who can write sufficient to make it out, but not so as to forge a 
man’s name. But really, education goes on so fast now, that one don't 
know where one is—and children begin just about where I left off. 
We have a national school, and we have an infant school, and I think 
the infants are the cleverest of the two. I’m sure when I was there, 
and heard them sing in chorus, that butter was made from the milk of 
a cow, | learnt something before they had finished their song; but 
they did make a bit of a ‘nistake the other di iy in the church, for all 
the infants were seated round the communion steps when the bishop 
came down to a confirmation, and as they were buzzing among one 
another, and making too much noise, the bishop, who is a very kind 
man, held up his finger to them, as much as to say, “ Oh, fie, and 
hush!” when what did they all do but scream out together, as loud as 
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they could bawl, “ perpendicular.” I'm sure I never knew what per- 
pendicular was, till long after I was grown up; but now, you see, sir, 
they begins mathematiks at two years old. . 

I should like, at the same time that you writes me your opinion 
about education, that you will also tell me something about this Cor- 
poration Bill, for I can’t make it out. I see aldermen are mentioned 
in it, and I know they are fat fellows. I myself am ‘bout seventeen 
stone, and a short man, so you see, Mr. Editor, I feel that, having a 
no small share of corporation myself, I am very much interested about 
the matter, still I can’t imagine why they should legislate for people's 
stomachs; but them Whigs are sad meddling fellows. That's my 
opinion. 

I have only one more question to put to you, sir, and then I will 
finish this long letter. It is a kind of question of conscience, and | 
don’t know what to make of it. You see, sir, the orticultural and 
other societies gives prizes for the best show of flowers, and I believe 
I gets more than any body else. They give medals, and money, and 
plate. I always takes the plate, and I have a great deal, which I 
shall leave to my eldest boy as a hare-loam. My master did the same 
with his plate chests, and I follows his plan, notwithstanding ail the 
fuss about primogeniture. I considers it right, and that’s my opinion. 
But that is not the question—it’s about some scruples of conscience. 
You know, sir, new flowers always get the prizes, and I makes new 
flowers. My missis says to me the other day, “How do you contrive, 
gardener, to make so many new and beautiful flowers?” I laughs, 
and won't tell at first. At last, as missis would know, I says very 
softly to her, ** Why, ma’am, the fact is, 1 high breeds them myself, 
when nobody is bye.” Now, sir, I've been thinking whether that be 
right or not—cause, d’ye see, God made all the flowers as they grow, 
and there be beauty and variety enough to satisfy any man who has 
any conscience, and who don’t want to get prizes ; and did he intend 
that we should Aighbreed them, as we do now? Is not this making 
the flowers break the seventh commandment, besides being contrary 


to nature, and interfering with God's works? I’ve been thinking of 


this for some time, and should very much like your opinion on the 
subject. The bishop was here the other day, and I was very near 
putting the question to him, but I didn’t like; and Lord L———t 
came down last week, and I thought of asking his legal opinion, but 
he was too busy with the dahlias. So I thought it better to put it to 
you—and begging pardon for giving so much trouble, I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


T. R——— G. 


As soon as I hear from you, and find that you are not displeased 
with the liberty, I shall write again. 
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THE LIFE OF A SUB-EDITOR.« 
BY THE sSUB-EDITOR, 


Iv is always a greater proof of courage to stand fire coolly than to 
fire. Captain Reud, I must suppose, wished to try the de ‘gree of 
intrepidity of his oflicers, by’ permitting the chase to give us ‘soveral 
rounds of weighty objections against any more advance of familiarity 
on our parts. A quarter of a century ago there were some very 
strange notions prevalent in the navy, among which none was more 
common, than that the firing of the bow guns materially checked 
the speed of the vessel. The captain and the first lieutenant both 
held this opinion. Thus we continued to gain upon the corvette, and 
she, being emboldened by the impunity with which she cannonaded 
s, fired the more rapidly and with greater precision, as our rent sails 
and ravelled running rigging began to testify. 

I was rather impatient at this apparent apathy on our parts. Mr, 
Burn, the gunner, seemed to more than participate in my feelings. 
Our two bow guns were very imposing looking magnates. They 
would deliver a message at three miles distance, though it were no 
less than a missive of eighteen pounds avoirdupois; and we were 
now barely within half that distance. Mr. Burn was particularly 
excellent at two things, a long shot and the long bow. In all the 
ships that I have sailed, I never yet met with his equal at a cool, 
embellished, intrepid lie, or at the accuracy of his ball practice. 
Baron Munchausen would have found no mean rival in him at the 
former; and were duels fought with eighteen pounders, Lord Camel- 
ford would have been remarkably polite in the company of our master 
of projectiles. 

1 was upon the point of writing that Mr. Burn was burning with 
ardour. I see it written—it is something worse than a pun— 
therefore, per omnes modos et casus—heretical and damnable—conse- 
quently I beg the reader to consign it to the oblivion with which we 
cover our bi id actions, and read thus. The gunner was burning with 
impatience to show the captain what a valuable officer he commanded. 
The two guns had long been ready, and with the lanyard of the lock 
in his right hand, and the rim of his glazed hat . the left, he was 
continually saying, “ Shall I give her a : shot now, Captain Reud 7” 

The answer was as pr ovohingly tautologous as a member of parlia- 
ment’s speech, who is, in aid of the whipper-i in, speaking against 
time. ‘ Wait a little, Mr. Burn.” 

“* Well, Mr. Percy,” said the fat doctor, ry: himself up to me, 

‘so you have been knighted—on the deck « battle too—knight 
b inneret of the order of the light bobs.” 

[ was standing with the captain’s glass to my eye, looking over the 
hammocks. In “order to get near me he had been obliged to cling 


' Continued from p. 78. 
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hold of the hammock-rails with both hands, so that his huge, round, 
red face, just peeped above the tarpaulin hammock-cloths, his chin 
resting upon them, no bad type of an angry sun showing his face above 
the rim of a black cloud, through a London November fog. 

«“ Take care, doctor,” I sang out, for 1 had seen the flashings of 
the enemy's guns. 

“ Light bobs,” said the jeering doctor ; when away flew the upper 
part of his hat, and down he dropped on the deck, on that part which 
nature seems to have purposely padded in order to make the fall 
of man easy. 

“ No light bob, however,” said I, 

The doctor arose, rubbing with an assiduity that strongly reminded 
me of my old schoolmaster, Mr. Roots. 

“ To your station, doctor,” said the captain harshly. 

“ Spoilt a good hat in trying to make a bad joke ;” and he shuffled 
himself below. 

“Your gig, Captain Reud, knocked all to shivers,” said a petty 
officer. 

This was the unkindest cut of all. As we were approaching Bar- 
badoes, the captain had caused his very handsome gig to be hoisted 
in from over the stern, placed on the thwarts of the launch, and it had 
been in that position, only the day before, very elaborately painted. 
The irritated commander seized hold of the lanyard of one of the 
eighteen-pounders, exclaiming at the same time, “ Mr. Burn, when 
you have got your sight, fire 1” 
~ The two pieces of artillery simultaneously roared out their thun- 
ders, the smoke was driven aft immediately, and down toppled the 
three topmasts of the corvette. The falling of those masts was a 
beautiful sight. They did not rush down impetuously, but stooped 
themselves gradually and gracefully, with all their clouds of canvas. 
A swan in mid air, with her drooping wings broken by a shot, slowly 
descending, might give you some idea of the view. But after the 
descent of the multitudinous sails, the beauty was wholly destroyed. 
Where before there careened gallantly and triumphantly before the 
gale a noble ship, now nothing but a wreck appeared painfully to trail 
along laboriously its tattered and degraded ruins. 

“ What do you think of that shot, Mr. Farmer ?” said the little 
captant, all exultation. -" Pray, Mr. Percy, where did Mr. Burn’s 
shot fall 7° 

* One ot the shot struck the water about half a mile to port, sir,” 
said I, for [ was still at my post watching the proceedings. 

*O Mr. Burn! Mr. Burn! what could you be about? It is really 
shameful to throw away his Majesty’s shot in that manner. O 
Mr. Burn!” said the captain, more in pity than in anger 

Mr. Burn looked ridiculously foolish. . 


“0 Mr. Burn,” said I, “ is this all you can show to justify your 
bragging ¢ 

“ If ever [ fire a shot with the captain again,” said the mortified 
gunner, “may T be rammed, crammed, and jammed in a mortar, 
and blown to atoms.” : 


In the space of a quarter of an hour we were alongside of the Jean 
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Bart. She mounted twenty-two guns, was crowded with a dirty crew, 
and after taking out most of them, and sending plenty of hands on 
board, in two hours more w e had got up her spare topmasts. 

Before dark every thing appeared to be as if nothing had occurred, 
with the exception of the captain’s gig and the doctor’ s hat; and 
hauling our wind, in company with our prize, we made sail towards 
that quarter in which we had left our convoy. 

I am going to mention a very trivial anec ‘dote ; but as it is one of 
those curious coincidences, upon which are grounded so much su- 
perstition, I may be pardoned for narrating it. After the topmasts 
of the prize had fallen, every body had run below in the Jean Bart, 
with the exception of the captain, and two or three of the officers. 
Thé captain had taken the wheel, and still kept his vessel before the 
wind. When we were close upon her, we had hailed him several 
times to broach to, but either not hearing, or not understanding, 
there was no attention paid to our commands. The consequence was, 
a half dozen marines were ordered to fire into her. This had the 
desired effect. Of the four or five persons still on her decks, the cap- 
tain was the only one struck. The ball passed through his right 
arm. He then let go the wheel immediately, and the ship came, 
with her yards all square, and the wreck hanging about her, right 
into the wind. 

When the French commander was having his wound dressed in the 
gun-room, he continued sacre-ing between his teeth, celle maudite 
chemise. The ball had passed clean through the arm, and not half an 
inch from the spot there were two scars, the marks that showed the 
passage of another ball, and on the shirt that he had on were the cor- 
responding orifices. 

This is the story of the shirt, which we had from his own mouth, 
and which he told the officers without much appearance of shame. 
‘The few French vessels then upon the seas were hunted about with- 
out intermission. ‘They could rarely make any of the few friendly 
ports that were open to them; and in the West Indies, every harbour 
was in the hands of their enemies. Consequently, linen of any sort 
was a great luxury. About two years before, the French captain had 
boarded and taken possession of an English merchant vessel, on board 
of which there was the body of a young gentleman, who had the day 
before died of a consumption. He was attended by an old black 
woman, indeed, her age was almost as much beyond belief as was her 
activity and strength. She had nursed this young gentleman’s father, 
and his father, and felt a sort of canine devotion for every one bear- 
ing the family name. She had dressed out the body in the best linen 
shirt that she could find. 

As the French captain had no idea of running into Antigua in order 
that the rites of sepulture should be paid to the depi irted plantation 
proprietor, he ordered the corpse, amidst the imprecations of the old 
negress, to have a shot attached to it, and to be thrown overboard. 
Not wishing to lose a good shirt, when shirts were so very scarce, he 
had it removed from the body, as he thought any old canvas was good 

enough to sink a corpse in. The horror of the ne gress at this protanation 
was intense. and she cursed him with all the bitterness of hate and 
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revenge. Among other things, she wished that every time he put it on, 
it might bring ~~ and ruin upon his head, wither the strength of 
his right arm, and be stained with his best blood. Protected as this 
shirt was by the maledictions of the venerable of years, he had put 
it on but twice, at the interval of a year. Each time he had been 
wounded in the right arm, each time been ruined, and each time lost 
his ship. es 

Three times is generally considered fatal in similar affairs ; but whe- 
ther he experienced this fatality, I know not. I can only vouch for as 
much as I have related. Methinks a very pretty nautical drama might 
be made out of this anecdote, entitled “ The Fatal Shirt,” or “ The 
Curse of the Oboe Woman.” If any manager is inclined to be liberal, 
my tale and my talents are entirely at his service. 7 

At daylight next morning we found ourselves again with our convoy. 
Mr. Silva had recaptured the four vessels taken by the felucca. The 
Falcon hove in sight about mid-day. She had chased the felucca 
well to windward, when the immense large schooner had intruded 
herself as a third in the party, and she and the felucca, as well as I 
could understand, had united and gave the man-of-war brig a pretty 
considerable tarnation licking, as brother Jonathan hath it. 

She certainly made a very shattered appearance, and had lost se- 
veral men. However, in the official letter of the commander to 
Captain Reud, all this was satisfactorily explained. He had beaten 
them both, and they had struck; but owing to night coming on before 
he could take possession of them, they had most infamously escaped in 
the darkness. However, it did not much signify, as they were now, 
having struck, lawful prizes to any English vessel that could lay hold 
them. I thought at the time that there was no doubt of that. 

The next day we made the land. The low island of Barbadoes had 
the appearance of a highly-cultivated garden, and the green look so 
refreshing in a hot country, and so dear to me, as it reminded me of 
England. 

I have no intention of repeating the oft-repeated description of the 
West India islands. What is personal to me I shall relate: of course, 
incidentally I may be drawn in to describe what has struck me as pe- 
culiar to these very favoured regions. We made but a short stay at 
* little England,” as the Barbadians fondly call their verdant plat, and 
then ran down through all the Virgin islands, leaving parts of our 
convoy at their various destinations. Our recaptured vessels, with a 
midshipman in each, also went to the ports to which they were bound. 
When we were abreast of the island of St. Domingo, our large convoy 
was reduced to about forty, all of which were consigned to the different 
ports of Jamaica. Our prize corvette was still in company, as we 
intended to take her to Port Royal. 

We were all in excellent humour: luxuriating in the anticipation of 
our prize-money, and somewhat glorious in making our appearance in 
a manner so creditable to ourselves and profitable to the admiral on 
the station. All this occupied our minds so much, that we had hardly 
time to think of persecution. But some characters can always find 
time for mischief, especially when mischief is but another name for 
pleasure. The activity which Mr. Silva had displayed in making the 
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recaptures had gained him much respect with his messmates, and 
seemed to pave the way for a mutual good understanding. 

What I am now going to relate could not, by any possibility, happen 
in the naval service of the present day. Let no one, therefore, sup- 
pose that in recording things that actually occurred, I am disse- 
minating a libel against the profession, amongst the members of which 
I passed the happiest days of my life, in whom I have ever found the 
most chivalrous honour, the most unbounded generosity, and feelings 
the most remote from that all-pervading selfishness, that bane of the 
social circle, and the besetting sin of the times, at least in England. 
The little that is good, the very little upon which I can pride myself, 
that my character gathered up, was gained amidst the toils, the dan- 
gers, and the constantly occurring privations of my ocean life: had 
the profession, however, been then improved, in many particulars, to 
what it now is, I make no doubt that it would have had a beneficial 
effect upon me But no profession, drill the body and awe the mind 
as it may, can destroy identity of character. Discipline and coercion 
will, and always do, modify it; and the more the submission of the 
lower grades of any social pact is complete, the controlling power 
must necessarily be the more haughty, the more wilful, and too often, 
becomes the more insolent. 

To show the navy as it was, and to point out some of its insolences 
of office, instead of being a libel, is a compliment to the navy that 
now is. The affair that drove poor Silva out of the service can never 
recur; but it may not be amiss to relate it, as it is, in some measure, 
a justification for that curtailment of the mere wantonness of power 
in the commanding officer, that now, much to the annoyance of many 
worthy old tars, exists. It will also show to those who delight in 
tracing the philosophy of the mind, the rampant course of the 
passions, when an individual supposes himself above the conside- 
ration of the feelings of others, and released from every responsibility, 
even that of opinion; for opinion dared not make itself heard on board 
of a man-of-war then, and even now, and properly too, is wholesomely 
checked by the contemplation of danger. 

The second lieutenant was invited to dinner with his two constant 
quizzers, the fat doctor and the acute purser, just as we had made 
the east end of Jamaica. I, it having been my forenoon watch, was 
consequently invited with the officer of it. We had lately been too 
much occupied to think of annoying each other ; but those who un- 
fortunately think that they have a prescriptive right to be disagreeable, 
and have a single talent that way, (the most common of talents, ) 
seldom violate the advice of the Scripture, that warns us not to hide 
that one talent in a napkin. 

We found our sarcastic little skipper in the blandest and most urbane 
humour. He received us with a courtesy that almost made me feel 
affection for him. We found Mr. Farmer, the first lieutenant, with 
him, and had it not been for a sly twinkling of the eye of the captain, 
and very significant looks that new and then stole from Mr. Farmer, 
as he caught the expression of his commander's countenance, I should 
have thought that that day there was no “ minching malicho,” or any 
thing like mischief meant. There were but five of us sat down to 
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table, yet the dinner was superb. We had, or rather the captain, 
supplied himself now with all the luxuries of a tropical climate, and 
those of the temperate were, though he could boast of little tem- 
perance, far from exhausted. We had turtle dressed different ways, 
though our flat friend made his first appearance in the guise of an ap- 
petising soup. We had stewed guanna, a large sort of delicious lizard, 
that most amply repairs the offence done to the eye by his unsightly 
appearance, in conciliating in a wonderful manner all those minute 
yet important nerves that providence has so bountifully and so nu- 
merously spread over the palate, the tongue, and the uvula. The 
very contemplation of this beneficent arrangement is enough to make 
a swearing boatswain pious. 

We lacked neither fish, beef, nor mutton; though it is true, that 
the carcases of the sheep, after having been dressed by the butcher 
and hung up under the half deck, gave us the consolation of knowing, 
that while there was a single one on board, we should never be in 
want of a poop lantern, so delicately thin and transparent were the 
teguments that united the ribs. Indeed, when properly stretched, 
the body would have supplied the place of a drum, and but little 
paring away of flesh would have fitted the legs and shoulders for 
drumsticks. Of fowls we had every variety, and the curries were 
excellent. Reud kept two experienced cooks; one was an Indian, 
well versed in all the mysteries of spices and provocatives, the other a 
Frenchman, who might have taken a high degree in Baron Rothschild’s 
kitchen, which Hebrew kitchen is, we understand, the best appointed 
in the Christian world. The rivals sometimes knocked a pot or so 
over with its luscious contents in their contests for precedency, for 
cooks and kings have their failings in common; but, I must confess, 
that their Creole master always administered even-handed justice, by 
very scrupulously flogging them both. 

Well, we will suppose the dinner done, and the West Indian dessert 
on the table, and that during the repast the suavity of our host had 
been exemplary. He found some means of putting cach of us on 
good terms with himself. At how little expense we can make each 
other happy ! 

The refreshing champagne had circulated two or three times, and the 
pine-apples had been scientifically cut by the sovereign hand of the 
skipper, who now in his native regions, seemed to have taken to 
himself an increased portion of life. All this time nothing personal 
or in the least offensive had been uttered. The claret, that had been 
cooling all day, by the means of evaporation, in one of the quarter 
galleries, was produced, and the captain ordered a couple of bottles to 
be placed to each person with the exception of myself. Having 
thrown his legs upon another chair than that on which he was sitting, 
he commenced, “ Now, gentlemen, let us enjoy ourselves. We have 
the means before us, and we should be very silly not to employ them. 
[na hot country, I don’t like the trouble of passing the bottle.” 

“It is a great trouble to me, when it is a full one,” said Dr. Thompson. 

“ Besides, the bustle and the exertion destroys the continuity of 
high-toned and intellectual conversation,” said ‘Captain Reud, with 
amiable gravity. 
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“It is coming now,” thought I. Lieutenant Silva looked at first 
embarrassed, and then a little stern; it was evident, that that which the 
captain was pleased to designate as highly-toned intellectual conversa- 
tion, was, despite his literary attainments, and the pas of superiority 
the publishing a book had given him, no longer to the author's taste. 

“JI have been thinking,” said Captain Reud, placing the fore finger 
of his left hand, with an air of great profundity on the left side of 
his nose, “I have been thinking of the very curious fatality that has 
attached itself to Mr. Silva’s excellent work.” 

“ Under correction, Captain Reud,” said Silva, “if you would per- 
mit this unfortunate work to sink into the oblivion that perhaps it too 
much merits, you would confer upon me an essential favour.” 

“By no means. I see no reason why I may not be proud of the 
book, and proud of the author, (Mr. Silva starts,) providing the 
book be a good book; indeed, it is a great thing for me to say, that I 
have the honour to command an officer who has printed a book ; the 
mere act evinces great nerve.” (Mr. Silva winces.) 

« And,” said the wicked purser, “ Captain Reud, you must be every 
way the gainer by this. The worse the book, the greater the courage. 
If Mr. Silva's wit ‘i 

“ You may test my wit by my book, Mr. , if you choose to 
read it,” and the author looked scornfully, “and my courage, when 
we reach Port Royal,” and the oflicer looked magnificently. 

“ No more of this,” said the captain. “I was going to observe, that 
perhaps I am the only officer on the station, or even in the fleet, that 
has under my command a live author, with the real book that he has 
published. Now, Mr. Silva, we are all comfortable here—no offence 
is meant to you—only compliment and honour; will you permit us to 
have it read to us at the present meeting? we will be all attention. 
We will not deprive you of your wine—give the book to the younker.” 

“Tf you will be so kind, Captain Reud, to promise for yourself, and 
the other gentlemen, to raise no discussion upon any particular phrase 
that may arise.” 

The captain did promise. We shall presently see how that promise 
was kept. ‘The book was sent for, and placed in my hands. Now, I 
fully opined, at least we should get past the second page. I was 
curiously mistaken. 

“ Here, steward,” said the skipper, “ place half-a-bottle of claret 
near Mr. Percy. When your throat is dry, younker, you can whet 
your whistle ; and when you come to any particularly fine paragraph, 
you may wash it down with a glass of wine.” 

“If that's the case, sir, I think, with submission, I ought to have 
my two bottles before me also; but, if I follow your directions im- 
plicitly, Captain Reud, I may get drunk in the first chapter.” 

Mr. Silva thanked even a midshipman, with a look of real gratitude, 
for this diversion in his favour. I had begun to like the man, and 
there might have been a secret sympathy between us, as one day it 
was to be my fate to write myself author. 

Having adjusted ourselves into the most comfortable attitudes that 
we could assume, I began, as Lord Ogleby hath it, “with good em- 
phasis, and good discretion,” to read the “ Tour up and down the Rio 
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de la Plate.” Before I began, the captain had sent for the master, 
and the honourable Mr. ——— , so I had a very respectable audience, 

I had no sooner finished the passage, “ After we had paved our 
way down the river,” than with one accord, and evidently by precon- 
cert, every one, stretching forth his right hand, as do the witches 
in Macbeth, roared out, “stop!” It was too ludicrous. My eyes 
ran with tears, as I lay down the book, with outrageous laughter. 
Mr. Silva started to his feet, and was leaving the cabin, when he was 
ordered back by Captain Reud. An appearance of amicability was 
assumed, and to the old argument they went, baiting the poor author 
like a bear tied to a stake. Debating is a thirsty affair; the two 
bottles to each, and, two more, quickly disappeared ; the wine began 
to operate, and with the combatants, discretion was no longer the 
better part of valour. 

Whilst words fell fast and furious, I observed something about eight 
feet long, and one high, on the deck of the cabin, covered with the 
ensign. It looked much like a decorated seat. Mr. Silva would not 
admit the phrase to be improper, and consequently his associates would 
not permit the reading to proceed. During most of this time the cap- 
tain was convulsed with laughter, and, whenever he saw the commotion 
at all lulling, he immediately, by some ill-timed remark, renewed it to 
its accustomed fury. At length, as the seamen say, they all had got 
a cloth in the wind—the captain two or three, and it was approach- 
ing the time for beating to quarters. The finale, therefore, as pre- 
viously arranged, was acted. Captain Reud rose, and steadying himself 
on his legs, by placing one hand on the back of his chair, and the 
other on the shoulder of the gentleman that sat next to him, spoke 
thus : —“ Gentlemen—I'm no scholar—that is—you comprehend fully 
—on deck, there—don’t keep that d——d trampling—and put me 
out—where was 1?” 

“ Please sir,” said I, “ you were saying that you were no scholar.” 

“ T wasn't—couldn’t have said so. I had the best of educations—but 
all my masters were dull—d d dull—so they couldn't teach a quick 
lad, like me, too quick for them—couldn’t overtake me with their d——d 
learning. I'm a straightforward man. I've common sense—com—— 
common sense. Let us take a common sense view of this excrucia- 
tion—ex—ex—I mean exquisite argument. Gentlemen, come here,” 
and the captain between two supporters, and the rest of the com- 
pany, with Mr. Silva, approached the mysterious-looking, elongated 
affair, that lay, like the corpse, covered with the Union Jack, of some 
lanky giant, who had run himself up into a consumption by a growth 
too rapid. The doctor and purser, who were doubtlessly in the secret, 
wore each a look of the most perplexing gravity, the captain one of 
triumphant mischief; the rest of us of the most unfeigned wonder. 

“It,” spluttered out Captain Reud, see-sawing over the yet con- 
cealed thing. “If, Mr. Paviour, you can pave your way down a 
river 

“ My name, sir, is Don Alphonso Ribidiero da Silva,” said the an- 
noyed lieutenant, with a dignified bow. 

“Well, then, Don Alphonso Ribs-are-dear-o da Silva, if you can 
pave your way down a river, let us see how you can do it in a small 
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way, down this hog-trough full of water,” plucking away, with the 
assistance of his confederates, the ensign that covered it. 

“With fool's heads,” roared out the exasperated, and I fear, not 
very sober, Portuguese. 

Though I was close by, I could not fully comprehend the whole 
maneuvre. The captain was head and shoulders immersed in the 
filthy trough, which uncleaned, was taken from the manger, that part 
of the main deck directly under the forecastle, and filled with salt 
water. The doctor and purser had taken a greater lurch, and fallen 
over it, sousing their white waistcoats, and well-arranged shirt frills, 
in the dirty mixture. The rest of us contrived to keep our legs. The 
ship was running before the wind, and rolling pi: ae hag and the 
motion, aided by the wine, and the act of plucking aside the flag might 
have precipitated the captain into his unenviable situation—he thought 
otherwise. No sooner was he placed upon his feet, and his mouth 
sufficiently clear from the salt water decoction of hog-wash—than 
he collared the poor victim of persecution, and spluttered out, “ Mu- 
tiny—mu—mu—mutiny—sentry. Gentlemen, I call you all to wit- 
ness, that Mr. Silva has laid violent hands upon me.” 

The “paviour of ways” was immediately put under arrest, and a 
marine, with a drawn bayonet, placed at his cabin door, and the cap- 
tain had to repair damages, vowing the most implacable vengeance for 
having been shoved into his own hog-trough. Did ever any body 
know any good come of hoaxing ? 


( To be continued.) 


THE QUESTION. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Waar has the world to do with me? 
Or what have I to do with it ? 
I'd wish to part in charity 
With that I’ve known so long: but smit 
With Nature’s dear untutored face, 
In airy grot and sylvan cell 
I long to pass my quiet days ;— 
To sit, and wake my Doric shell, 
Beneath some abbey’s ivied towers, 
W hose very stones are eloquent, 
And breathe of those departed flowers,— 
Those sisters of the soul, that spent 
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Their modest days from life remote. 
1 love those wild neglected domes ; 
My very spirit seems to doat 
On solitary things, and roams 
Like truant child, delighted, free 
To bound away from all control, 
With feather’d feet in golden glee: 
But wordly scenes enchain my soul. 
With nature I’m as blithe as birds, 
That sing because the heart's in bloom, 
But when J measure out my words, 
To jewell’d ears, in drawing-room,— 
List to the tale of scandal told, 
Or fashions fresh from fancy’s loom,— 
My feelings grow as dead, and cold, 
As any tenant’s of the tomb. 
Be mine the mountain solitude, 
Where Nature’s children on/y dwell, 
And loving friends alone intrude, 
To hallow, and not break the spell: 
Where speech is unconfined and bold, 
As in primeval days, I ken, 
When faith had higher price than gold, 
And charity was loved of men. 
There let me dwell, remote from all 
The city’s din, the selfish train, 
That mingle at the feast or ball,— 
Their pleasures bought with others’ pain. 
Be mine dear Nature’s drawing-room, 
With curtain of the orient sky, 
And carpet from her matchless loom, 
All radiant with the Tyrian dye 
Of violets, or virgin gold 
Of cowslips, that with vestal head, 
Within their cloister’d cells unfold 
For sportive fays a silken bed. 
And, as for music—let me hear 
The sound of silver waterfall, 
More pleasant to my sober ear, 
Than polish’d strain in courtly hall ; 
And ‘stead of costly chandelier, 
Reflecting colours like the bow, 
Give me the stars, that just appear 
Like angel’s eyes to man below, 
All glittering through the dews that fall, 
As if for man the angels wept, 
While keeping holy watch for all, 
As angels have for mortals kept. 
Yes, Nature! let me dwell with thee ; 
It suiteth best my simple wit ; 
What has the world to do with me? 
Or what have I to do with it? 
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ERUPTION OF MOUNT ATNA. 
CHAPTER I. 


Shower of Ashes—Eruption of Mount Aitna—Debarkation of Murat 
in 1809— ——— and the Princess of L — —The Princess 
and the Lieutenant— Scaletta—Fiume di Nisi— Bulimia— Giardini 
—Professions of our Host—Beauty of the Plains at the foot of 
Aitna— The Cantara— The Devil's Bridge—Fiume freddo—Apollo 
Archagetes—Devotion of the Sicilian Ladies in former times. 





DurinG my residence in Messina, one of the most remarkable erup- 
tions of Etna, which have occurred for many years, took place. 
Notice of the event was given in Messina by the fall of a copious 
shower of ashes, which, the very reverse of a snow storm, in a short 
time, put the edifices, streets, and inhabitants, who happened to be 
out of doors, into a general mourning. The white vestments of the 
belles, the gay uniforms of the military, with the more sober 
dresses of the bourgeois, all soon assumed the same sombre hue. To 
a stranger, this might appear as extraordinary as Livy's showers of 
blood and stones ; but the natives did not long allow us to contemplate 
the phenomena as a prodigy, by explaining the cause. Messina lies 
about fifty miles from the mountain; but these ashes are often con- 
veyed by the wind to more than double that distance. The Heraan 
chain, which runs behind Messina, rising to a height of upwards of 
three thousand five hundred feet, of course intercepts all view of 
‘Etna from that town. Towards evening the heavens began to pre- 
sent a fiery appearance on that side, and when dark, the whole atmo- 
sphere seemed one vast sheet of distant flame. At this time we were 
ignorant of the extent and nature of the eruption. 

As it was uncertain how long it might continue, we left Messina 
next morning, mounted on good horses, and accompanied by two 
mules carrying provisions and other conveniences, a precaution very 
necessary in Sicily. By the time we reached Scaletta, a village dis- 
tant about twelve miles from Messina, the sun had mitigated the 
freshness of the morning air, and the sea breeze had already rendered 
our appetites craving; but we preferred pushing on to Fiume di 
Nisi, where, in a wretched fundaco, we knew we should find delicious 
wine, and probably a good dish of fish; at any rate, we might depend 
on an omelet, the only article on which travellers in this country can 
securely rely. We did find the fish, and the wine answered the eulo- 
giums we had heard of it. The inn, as usual, afforded us but one 
knife, but we had a clean, though coarse table-cloth, with a napkin 
and silver fork each: the latter piece of luxury will perhaps surprife, 
but it is usually found even in the houses of the peasantry. hat 
little money they are enabled to save is generally thus laid out: they 
have no means of disposing of it to any advantage, and purchase arti- 
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cles of plate to diminish the facility and temptation of spending it to 
less advantage. At Fiume di Nisi, whether it were owing to the good- 
ness of the wine, or the morning ride and sea air, I know not; but | 
was seized with a species of Bulimia, although I have usually a very 
moderate appetite. After dispatching my fair proportion of the fish 
and omelet, I had a piece of roast beef unpacked, which we had 
brought with other provisions, to serve us when on the mountain. 
After eating 1 cannot tell how much, I began to be alarmed, and lite- 
rally left off nearly as hungry as when I sat down—so much for the 
air and wine of Fiume di Nisi. Fortunately for my companions, my 
good appetite did not return during our trip. The Fiume di Nisi is 
the ancient Enisis, called also by the Greeks Chrysorhoas, from the 
grains of gold which were often mixed with its sand. There is cer- 
tainly gold, and I have heard, silver also, in the neighbourhood ; the 
excavations from which the gold was extracted are still to be seen, 
but the mines are no longer worked, not being found sufficiently pro- 
ductive. Iron and alum also exist in the same hills, and there are 
some porphyry quarries of excellent quality. Near the river, on a 
lofty hill, stands the hamlet of Nisi, which defied the force of the 
Athenians, and to which Ovid alludes, when he says,— 


‘« Nisiades matres, Sicelidesque nurus.” 


But this, according to Fazzello, is uncertain. Near Mili on this 
coast, Murat succeeded in 1809 in debarking a body of about 3,500 
troops. At the head of an army of 30,000 French he had for some 
time threatened Sicily with invasion, but his projects and attempts 
had been constantly baffled by the activity and courage displayed by 
the Sicilians employed in the gun-boats. The troops, which at length 
effected a landing under cover of the night, were given to suppose by 
Murat that they were only the advance, and that they would imme- 
diately be followed by the main body. It is said that he made thie 
attempt merely for the purpose of proving how the population of 
Sicily stood affected to the French; a silly and expensive experiment, 
by which he sacrificed a large portion of the finest troops in his 
army. Others assert, that day broke on the French before the re- 
mainder could be embarked. Be that as it may, the scheme was 
contemptible both in plan and execution, and met with the failure it 
merited. After committing some enormities on what females fell into 
their hands, the French took up a position on a hill, where they were 
soon surrounded by the peasantry, who ran to arms on all sides, and 
by the British regiments from Messina. Finding resistance hopeless, 
they threw down their arms and surrendered at discretion. 

Scandal was not wanting on this occasion, and it was whispered 
that the British naval commandant, seduced by the attractions of 
the notorious Princess L » a known spy and emissary of the 
intriguing queen, at that time, as was afterwards proved, in close 
correspondence with Napoleon, was deficient in his precautions and 
remiss in his exertions. But that whilst the fortunes and welfare of 
Great Britain, and the security of so large a portion of the army, 
depended on his prudence and vigilance, an officer of his rank should 
have suffered himself to be duped by the artifices of the most con- 
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temptible court in Europe, and have weakly sacrificed in the arms of 
its agent his own honour and the interests of his country, 1s not only 
improbable, but, in my opinion, absolutely impossible. 

The lady was remarkable in her youth for her beauty, her accom- 
plishments, and her intrigues; but she has since reformed her life, 
having taken a husband in the person of a young able-bodied officer 
of the Hanoverian legion, little more than one-half her own age, with 
whom she is now passing her maturer years in chaste connubial bliss. 
By the death of her father, she has become the richest proprietor in 
Sicily, whilst her meritorious spouse, the quondam lieutenant, has 
been exalted to the titles of his father-in-law, and is now his Excel- 
lency the Prince of B , one of the first dignitaries of the court 
of Naples, where he supports with much condescension and éclat the 
various honours bestowed on him by his liberal lady. It is said, to be 
prepared against any change of fortune, he takes care to invest every 
year considerable sums in the British funds. 

Three miles from Fiume di Nisi is the Savoca, and the remains of 
an ancient castle of the same name, built, together with the strong 
hold of Pentefur, by Count Roger, the gallant deliverer of Sicily 
from the Moslem yoke, who collected the inhabitants of several Sa- 
racen villages for that purpose. Lucadi and Tagliara succeed, with 
the ancient and remarkable fortress of Forza, erected also by the 
Norman conqueror, on a rock so precipitous and rugged, that we were 
obliged to alight and lead our horses up the steep ascent with the 
utmost caution. ‘The road runs along a perpendicular precipice of 
several hundred feet ; and it is to be feared lest the animal, stumbling 
and unable to recover itself, should roll over into the abyss beneath, 
as has more than once happened on this spot. At night and in windy 
weather the passage must be truly dreadful if not impracticable. 

But since I passed this spot on the present occasion, a carriageable 
road has been formed, which extends from Messina to Syracuse. The 
rock having been cut through, the above-mentioned passage is no 
longer frequented. Forza stands on the cape St. Alessio, the ancient 
Promontorium Argennum. The prospect from the neighbouring heights 
Is indescribably beautiful, and having ascended them for the purpose, 
we here had the first view of the object of our excursion. The 
cruption was now visible in an immense volume of dense smoke rising 
to the clouds, and, notwithstanding the clearness of the day, and the 
brightness of the sun, giving the heavens in that part the appearance 
of night, and completely veiling the lofty summit of /Etna. The 
effect was most surprising ; the excessive splendour on this side con- 





So on ° 
trasted with the awful obscurity on the other, seemed as if night and 


day were striving for mastery, and having broken through the neutral 
bounds of twilight, were contending abruptly face to face for the do- 
minion of the island. The explosions of the mountain were distinctly 
heard, and even at this distance the earth trembled sensibly under 
our feet. 

Before us lay the beautiful plains at the foot of JEtna romantically 
interspersed with rivers, rocks, villages, and forests. In front rose 
the mountain of Taormina, which our hurry to be at the scene of the 
eruption did not permit us to visit at this time. It is very high : the 
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almost inaccessible town of Mola, which rises immediately above it, is 
one of the strong places which Sicily so frequently presents to the 
military eye. Next to the classic recollections induced by travelling 
in this country, I am interested in its peculiar natural strength ; nearly 
every hill presents an almost inassailable position ; nor is it to be won- 
dered at that this island has been in all ages the scene of such ob. 
stinate and lengthened contests ; every inch may be, indeed has been, 
disputed and defended with success. I am partial to the ancient mode 
of warfare, nor am I by any means certain that the modern system is 
so superior as is generally supposed. Most of the small towns and 
villages on the coast are built on the sides or summits of lofty hills. 
These are not generally of a very ancient date, but were erected 
during the middle ages, when the fertile shores of Sicily offered a 
rich and easy prize to every depredator ; it was dangerous to dwell in 
the plain, except in fortified and populous cities, capable of resisting 
a sudden assault. These towering situations offered, in those troubled 
periods, a ready defence and secure abode, being generally accessible 
even to the natives by only a single narrow foot-path, easily maintained 
against superior numbers. The inhabitants have now descended into 
the vales, and the lofty dwellings of their ancestors are, for the most 
part, either deserted or thinly peopled, though even till very lately, the 
occasional visits of the Algerines or Tunisians still swept away, with- 
out distinction, every thing that could be conveyed on board. Some- 
times the whole population of a village was thus carried into slavery, 
who might well regret the cloud-encircled habitations of their fore- 
fathers. ‘The watch-towers, formerly used to alarm the country on 
the descent of pirates or enemies, still exist at intervals along the 
coast. The Muniuffo falls into the bay of San Nicolao, near Cape 
St. Alessio; the rocks in the vicinity contain quarries of a variegated 
marble, much esteemed by the ancients, who termed it tauromenitan. 

St. Alessio is five miles from Taormina, and the passage I have 
above described was, according to Cluverius, the fauces taurome- 
nitane. ' 

It was four o'clock before we reached Giardini, a pleasant village at 
the foot of the mountain of Taormina, or Mount Toro. We rode up to 
the door of the only house of reception in the place, and loudly invoked 
alternately Boniface and his respectable satellites,the waiter and hostler, 
but in vain ; no one made his appearance ; whilst a group of villagers 
stood gazing at us with an air of vacant surprise, without offering us 
the least assistance or information, until one of them, in reply to my 
question of where was the locandiere, asked me if I wanted the 
captain, “ The captain!” [ rejoined in astonishment, “ is not this 
the inn?” when my informant acquainted me, that the master of the 
house was also Capitano di Giustezia, or chief magistrate of the vil- 
lage, who was far too great a man to take the Jeast notice of his cus- 
tomers, whom he always left to shift for themselves. I afterwards 
found that, on entering on his double occupation of innkeeper and 
justice, he had abandoned a third, which was no less than the com- 
mand of a band of robbers, in which ‘apacity he had long infested 
me country, committing divers enormities, and setting the myrmidons 
of justice at defiance. Unable to suppress him by force, the govern- 
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ment had wisely entered into treaty with him; like many other great 
men, he was unable to resist a bribe. 

On receiving a handsome consideration, he was contented to disband 
his followers, and to sit down in an honourable retirement, enjoying 
the fruits of his honest labour, “cum otio et dignitate,” and admi- 
nistering justice to the good people of Giardini, instead of plundering 
them, or cutting their throats. He soon after made his appearance, 
and having politely welcomed us to his house, instead of, as is the 
custom in other countries, inquiring our commands, he, with a magis- 
terial air, put a variety of questions to us, such as, whether we were 
really Englishmen—it we were married—how old we were—where 
we were going? He seemed particularly surprised to hear that we 
were on our way to visit the eruption of Mongibello, the present 
appellation of AZtna. We were very passably lodged and treated by 
our host, but we had reason in the morning to remark that he seemed 
to understand his three professions all equally well, and to make them 
all equally productive. If his gains on the road, and in court, corres- 
pond with those of his inn, he is in a fair way of advancing his fortune, 
and of becoming even a greater man than he is at present. 

We were soon on the beach, and galloping over the sand, on which 
at a short distance from the village is a rude statue of some protecting 
saint, the object of peculiar veneration to peasants of the district. 
Farther on runs into the sea a promontory of lava, perhaps the most 
extensive torrent which has flowed from the mountain. On this 
point is an old town called Castel Schiso, built, according to Fazzello, 
on the site of ancient Naxos, though Cluverius places that town at a 
distance of five miles from Taormina, and supposes that it was the 
Portus Tauromenitorum, which originally stood on this spot, where 
coins and other remains of antiquity are still often discovered. Naxos 
was remarkable as being the first city founded by the Greeks in Sicily. 
It was built by Theocles and a party of Chalcideans, from Euboea, in 
the first year of the seventh Olympiad, or seven hundred and thirty- 
six years B. C., in pursuance of the directions of the Delphic oracle, 
which commanded the Greeks to send colonies to Sicily, in remem- 
brance of which the Naxians erected a celebrated temple to Apollo 
Archagetes, or the leader. 

Naxos does not appear to have been a place of much importance ; 
its founder, Theocles, soon abandoned it, to build the city of Catania, 
finding the air of the place very unwholesome, on account of the many 
streams, which descending from AZtna became stagnant in the neigh- 
bourhood. The country is still marshy, and infected by the malaria, 
the curse of most warm climates. Naxos stood three hundred and 
thirty-three years, and was destroyed by Dionysius the Elder in the 
second year of the fourteenth Olympiad. The inhabitants who sur- 
vived its ruin, settled on Mount Taurus, and founded there the city of 
Tauromenium. 

A stream of lava stopped our further course along the shore, and 
we turned into the plains at the foot of Etna. According to Spal- 
lanzani the real eruptions of Aitna commence at about thirty-seven 
miles from Messina. After they once begin, the shore is entirely 
formed by lavas, which proceed in a right line from the mountain ; 
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many of these torrents have been broken by the violent and continued 
shocks of the waves, and exhibit the various stratifications and dif- 
ferent epochs at which they have flowed by the coatings of vegetable 
earth, more or less thick between the strata: all these are similar with 
respect to their base, which is horn stone, and all contain within them 
feltspar crystals. 

I have endeavoured, in other parts, to give some idea of the scenery 


of different places; I have even presumed to attempt a description of 


the magnificent view which presents itself from the summit of the 
Antenna Mare, but it is impossible for words to give an adequate idea 
of the earthly elysium we were now traversing, and which I have so 
often visited since with increased delight. It contains every species 
of beauty; the soft, the sublime, the pleasing, the terrible, the luxu- 
riant, the romantic, are all united to form the most delightful prospect 
eyes ever beheld. A soil so fertile as to yield its fruits almost spon- 
taneously, is covered with a vast variety of the most beautiful shrubs 
and fragrant flowers, over which gracefully tower the most useful and 
magnificent trees, the oak, the beech, the chesnut, the mulberry, the 
orange, with numberless others ; whilst corn, the vine, and the olive, 
all grow promiscuously together. 

Through this delicious plain meander transparent streams, and pour 
foaming along, impetuous torrents, which have worn a course for them- 
selves many feet deep in their beds of rock and lava. Around are 
hills of all heights, some sloping their verdant sides gradually into the 
plain, others descending almost perpendicularly, and presenting appal- 
ling precipices, from the edges of which villages, castles, or at times 
grey ruins of ancient days, look down on the paradise below. Behind 
was Mount Ton, crowned by the City of Taormina; before us ex- 
tended the plain to the blue hills in the distance; on our left projected 
into the sea natural capes and rugged promontories of lava, the for- 
mer surmounted with luxuriant vegetation, the latter presenting still 
a black and terrific aspect. To complete the grandeur of the scene, 
on our right soared .Etna into the clouds, discovering to us at intervals 
its lofty snow-covered summit, when the breeze for a moment dis- 
pelled the dense veil of smoke, which, rising in immense volumes 
from the furnace in its side, concealed it from our observation. Add 
to all this, the tremendous and never-ceasing explosions of the erup- 
tion, which rolled like subterranean thunder under our feet, and shook 
the ground over which we passed with an unremitting earthquake. 

_ The Cantara is one of the principal Sicilian rivers ; it has its source 
ina mountain between Tra Castagne and Randazzo. It runs along 
the eastern base of Mount -Etna, and washes the walls of Randazzo, 
becoming a considerable stream by the addition of the Rocella, the 
Mojo, and the Francavilla; afterwards it assumes the Saracenic ap- 
pellation of the Cantara or Alcontara. The Sicilian rivers have often 
a different hame at their mouth than that by which they are distin- 
guished at their source; thus the Erineus, now the Miranda, in the 
interior, is styled the Fiume di Noto. The banks of the Cantara are 
adorned with abundance of fine plane trees. It, however, yields in 


beauty to the Asines, which runs at the distance of a mile. and is now 
called the Fiume Freddo, a name which it well merits. as its waters 
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are more gelid than those of the neighbouring rivers. It is one of the 
most delightful of the Sicilian streams. Fazzello terms it the Acis, 
and on account of classical recollections, I have done the same in my 
Sicilian fragment, but I fear there is no resisting the crowd of autho- 
rities brought forward by Cluverius, who is conclusive, and convicts 
honest Tommaso of error in this, as in several other instances. The 
Fiume Freddo has worn itself a bed to a considerable depth ; it is rapid, 
limpid, and as clear as crystal: the banks are everywhere clothed with 
a profusion of aromatic herbs and flowers ; altogether, it is one of the 
most beautiful streams I ever beheld. 


( To be continued.) 


SONG. 
THE DAYS OF YORE! 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Awake the harp that slumbers, 
The merry harp of old, 
And tell, in lightsome numbers, 
Of England's age of gold! 
When honour won the guerdon, 
And merit wore the crest, 
And /abour from its burden 
Found sunny spots for rest 
In the days of yore ! 


Oh! sing the days of glory, 

When nobles graced their state, 
By deeds that dive in story ; 

When every castle gate 
Was open to the stranger ; 

Then wassail flow’d for all, 
And songs of love and danger 

Rang through the feudal hall, 

In the days of yore! 


Wake England’s harp to glory ! 
It will not waken now : 
She has no mighty story, 
Nor garland for her brow: 
No wassail cups are flowing, 
To cheer the stranger guest: 
No earth with embers glowing, 
Where pilgrim feet may rest 
As in days of yore! 
Bring sallow leaves, that wither 
On autumn’s chilling breast ; 
Bring cypress—bring them hither, 
Till England’s harp is drest. 

Now strike the chords to anguish, 
For glory past away,— 
Hark! how the sweet notes languish ! 
Tis England’s dying lay 

For the days of yore - 
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THE LIFE, OPINIONS, AND PENSILE ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN KETCH}#! 


WITH RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES DURING 
THE LAST THREE REIGNS. 


EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF * OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE.” 


‘' © grief beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it lov’d to live, or feared to die.” 


‘* Necessity is a hard taskmaster.” 


Havine arrived at this period of my history, I submitted my writing to 
my friend the surgeon, who, after making a few corrections, advised me 
not to give a particular account of all the robberies in which I was con- 
cerned ; because, in many instances, the circumstances were very similar; 
« besides,” as he said, “ the principal interest of my life consisted in my 
having filled the office of hangman so long.” For these reasons, there- 
fore, | shall now, as briefly as expedient, slightly touch upon my various 
changes in life, and hasten on to my appointment to office. 

If, indeed, | were to detail every affair in which I was engaged, it 
would swell this work to a most unconscionable size, and exhaust the 
patience of my readers. Many times, however, I had nothing to do for 
months together ; but, as said before, I always drew money for my wants. 
After those two robberies, viz. the coach and the grazier, I was a good 
deal employed in fetching plate and jewels from noblemen and gentle- 
men's houses, both in town and country, in every case of which the plans 
were so well laid, that with common prudence none but a bungler could 
have failed to carry them with success. I was also employed in the 
plundering of two banks, and one other coach affair: this I will relate 
from the peculiar manner in which it was accomplished. One of the 
partners belonging to a banking-house in the west of England, having 
most likely heard of our former robbery, had determined, upon all occa- 
sions, to travel with the money himself, whether sending it up or bringing 
it trom town. For better security he had a portable strong trunk made, 
peculiarly banded with brass, having his name and address engraved 
on it in large letters ; in this trunk the money was locked, and then con- 
veyed to the mail-coach by himself, putting it into the seat immediately 
under where he sate, a particular place always being reserved for him: 
whenever he had occasion to alight for refreshments, &c. he uniformly 
took his little trunk in his hand with him, replacing it in the same place 
when he came back. Our company having information of all his move- 
ments, procured a fac simile of the trunk, and learnt when he carried the 
most money, resolving to possess themselves of it; and this they accom- 
plished in the following manner. The mail-coaches are all made to one 
pattern ; a piece of board was therefore procured, which being placed at 
the bottom of the seat with a string attached to the end of it, and 
brought through a hole at the other end, could be drawn from one side of 
the coach to the other while it was in motion. On this piece of board, 
or false bottom, it was certain the banker would deposit his trunk, and 
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that the person who sate next to him could, by means of the string, draw 
it under himself. The next object was to place our trunk in the same 
place, instead of the one we should so remove, and in such a manner as to 
occasion his taking it for his own; if we had put our trunk at the bottom 
of the seat, it would have been in the way of removing the other, we 
therefore made two holes in the lid of the seat, placing another piece of 
thin board at the bottom ; through these holes we brought two strings, by 
pulling of which we could raise our trunk, and let the other pass under 
it, then having a piece of string already attached to it, and passed 
through a hole reaching across the coach door, but on the floor to the 
person sitting opposite the banker, one pull brought the deceiving trunk 
into the place of the true one; this being done, it was only necessary to 
remove the string which was attached to the handle of the trunk, and 
this, by using a double or endless line, was accomplished in a minute, 
while in conversation with the owner of the property. If it be asked 
how we could make these preparations in a mail-coach, I answer, that 
we had only four holes to bore with a gimlet, the two pieces of board 
being ready cut to their lengths, and carried into the coach under a 
cloak ; besides, we had secured all the places for thirty miles before the 
banker was taken up, and had the inside to ourselves. The first time 
the banker got out, which was to take some supper, one of our party left 
the coach with the real money trunk, while the owner of it was nursing 
our bastard between his legs as he used his knife and fork. Three thou- 
sand pounds were obtained, upon this occasion, in cash; and twenty thou- 
sand pounds in local notes and other securities, afterwards given up on 
the payment of two thousand more; a compromise the partners of the 
house thought themselves very fortunate in making. 

The extent of this robbery was never made known to the public, for 
the times were ticklish with bankers, and the credit of the house not very 
good ; prudence, therefore, prompted them to make as little stir as pos- 
sible upon the occasion, well knowing the public are sure to magnify the 
amount lost, and therefrom predict the ruin of the house, especially if 
the parties have enemies ; and who, it may be asked, in this money-dis- 
turbing country is without them ? 

Upon another occasion I was engaged in robbing a bank in Scotland. 
A person upon the spot took moulds in wax of all the keys connected 
with the premises, to which we had new keys made here in London by a 
smith kept for the purpose, all of which, when brought into use, were 
found to act as well as the original keys made to the locks. The banking 
premises were very strongly built and securely fastened, two clerks slept 
upon the premises, and a man was always day and night kept in the 
house to guard and watch the place. Under these circumstances our 
planning agent adopted the following course. He sent a young man of 
pleasing manners and vocal talents into the town to visit the coffee-rooms, 
and form an intimacy with the clerks, which a gentlemanly exterior and 
liberal conduct soon accomplished ; he also sent an emissary to form an 
acquaintanceship with the man who lived in the house. Upon these oc- 
casions the usual plan is to find out the party’s relations who are living 
at a distance, and the particular circumstances connected with their 
locality ; these being known, an entire stranger may call, with their re- 
membrances, as if he had just come from the place ; when the introduc- 
tion is made, and country cousinship is insisted on, a frank, manly 
air, and generosity in treating, seldom fail to establish a permanent 
intimacy. | 

In afew months every thing was ready for action, Sunday being fixed 
upon for the sacking of the bank. One partner, who resided next door 
to the offices and the iron room which contained the property, it was 
known would be at church; the two clerks had an engagement to spend 
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the dav a few miles from home with our colleague, and were therefore 
sure to be out of the way: but there was still the man upon the premises 
whom it would be hazardous to attempt to allure from his post, it was, 
therefore, arranged that an opiate should be infused in two bottles of port 
wine, and that our man, who was now upon familiar terms of Friendship, 
should call upon him in the course of the Sunday morning, and state that 
he had had a present of half a dozen of wine, and if he (the banker's 
man) had no objection as soon as dinner was over, he would oF a couple 
of bottles in his pocket and spend the afternoon with him. All our plans 
succeeded: the man went to sleep, and we got clear off with the property, 
having seventeen hours before us to make good our retreat; because we 
had locked all up again, and left the place, bating only its emptiness, as we 
found it, rendering it improbable that the loss could be discovered until 
the banking hours of business on the Monday morning. Upon the subject 
of locks I will here remark, that all the much puffed-off talk about patent 
locks and their security over those of older times is all a delusion and a 
humbug. I have myself opened many of the patent locks, having a 
notched pipe and key to them with nothing but a new strong quill split a 
little way up, so as when pushed in to spread upwards and reach the 
works. And the man now employed at Newgate to look over the locks 
says, that there are few or none of his master’s locks (Messrs. B. and Co.) 
which he could not open with nothing but the quill, if they be not over 
weighty and massive, wherein it is strength, not art, which resists the 
instrument used in picking them. I remember a convict who was on 
board the hulks with me, that told a committee of the House of Commons 
who examined him, he was willing to suffer death, if they could bring 
him any lock which he could not pick with his own instruments ; in con- 
sequence of this declaration, he was shown some supposed to be the 
most difficult, which he opened instanter. Still the public continue to 
pay enormous prices for locks under a mistaken notion of having better 
security ; but let no banker put faith in them or in their iron chests, for 
if any of our company come across them they are but walls of sand to 
defend their property. Our whitesmith has assured the partners in the 
concern, (I have been told,) that if they will but bring him the dimen- 
sions of a lock and an outside pattern of it, that he will make three keys, 
one of which he will warrant shall act as effectually as the key used by 
the owner of the lock. In support of this assertion, I may add, that I 
was never furnished with a key during the three years and a half I was 
in the company’s service which did not suit the lock for which it was in- 
tended. IL have long suspected that London, from the highest to the 
lowest, down to the man who writes the dying speeches for the male- 
factors, is made up of humbugs, but this patent-lock story I know to be 
one of the greatest among them all. P 

A man cannot own a worse property than a bad character; it will 
always be bringing him into the most perplexing scrapes against his in- 
clinations ; besides, none will ever step forward to help him out of them. 
I was now living all but the life of a gentleman, and if I had never known 
any other should, like most of the members of our society, have re- 
mained in it most likely all my days undisturbed ; but my destiny would 
have it otherwise. I one night went to the theatre, taking a place in the 
centre of the pit with a female who accompanied me there. When the 
curtain dropped at the end of the first piece, a little fat citizen called out 
most lustily that he had just been robbed of his gold repeater, not for- 
getting to tell all the persons around him that it was capped and jewelled, 
and that upon his word and honour it was worth fifty-five guineas. The 
noise occasioned by this circumstance brought in several officers, one of 
whom knew me, when seeing none other of the family of thieves about, 
he seized me, declaring aloud that I was a known character; and, although 
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the watch was never found, locked me up for the night; the next morn- 
ing, when placed before the magistrate, I protested my innocence ; but 
one of the runners then in the office told the magistrate that I was an 
old lag and had been on the town all my days ; this information, together 
with the punchy prosecutor's declaration, that he thought he saw me 
several times reaching over to the place where he sate, occasioned me, 
contrary to all evidence and known rules of justice, to be committed for 
trial. 

I had a fortnight to stay in Newgate before the sessions came on, which 
was a period of terrible suspense, because I well knew that all who go 
up to the bar of the Old Bailey with a character similar to mine are 
already found guilty and condemned beforehand by the judges who pre- 
side there ; and it must be a very determined and strong-minded jury 
which can overcome their influence, when, summing up, they labour so 
hard for a conviction, right or wrong, when they have an old hand in the 
trap. The officer who apprehended me had taken from my pockets up. 
wards of forty pounds and a gold watch, he therefore had an interest in 
buffing it home against me ; that is to say, giving the most unfair evidence 
in order to effect my conviction, in which case he meant to have pocketed 
my property. Notwithstanding all the unfair treatment I received from 
the judge, counsellor, and witnesses, the jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty, and I obtained my discharge with the loss of ten pounds, the 
officer protesting that he took only thirty pounds from me in the first 
instance ; and I had no means of disproving his statement, so he plun- 
dered me, as many thousands have been in the same manner before and 
since that day. 

Upon my emancipation from prison I was in hopes of returning to my 
former employment, which I now considered as good as an annuity to 
me; but whether they thought me guilty, or that the circumstance had 
brought me too much before the public for their purposes, | know not, 
but I never afterwards could obtain a line from them, while my purse 
was fast upon the wane, and at length grew so thin, that I was forced to 
think of some cure for the disease. Resolving in my own mind never 
more, if possible, to relapse into the habit of petty or desperate acts of 
robbery, I, for some time, subsisted upon the sale of my wardrobe, which 
was rather a substantial one at the time of my apprehension. The people 
of the house where I lodged were pork-butchers, and soon noticed my 
change of appearance, to account for which I told them I had lost my 
father and my income together, but shortly expected to have some money 
trom a relative. 

Things every day getting worse, my landlord told me if I liked to be 
employed that he would, for the present, make me useful in his trade ; this 
being the first opportunity which had in my whole life offered itself of 
earning an honest shilling, I accepted it, and went to work at sausage 
cutting, there being no machines for the purpose at that time ; I, however, 
soon got out of this and took to the killing department, in which capacity 
I remained six months, giving my master great satisfaction. ‘The truth 
is, that I paid great attention to his business, because I flattered myself 
that I should now have a trade and be able to set up for myself, so san- 
guine had I always been that I should at some time become a master and 
live by honesty ; but the sudden death of my employer, who died of 
apoplexy’ in consequence of over eating, frustrated all my hopes, and 
threw me again upon the world of chance: his goods were all sold off by 
auction, and I was once more sent adrift with only half-a-crown in my 
pocket, and no other clothes than those upon my back. Not knowing 
what course to steer, and my mind being fatigued with the fruitless ex- 
ertion it had made to find out some prudent mode of proceeding, I walked 
involuntarily toa well-known public-house, where I thought I might obtain 
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a bed, and there reflect and determine on my future course of action. | 
had not, however, been in the house more than a half hour, when in rushed 
several Bow Street officers, who informed me and two other men (strangers 
to me) that we were all wanted. This was the term formerly used when 
a man was supposed to have committed a crime to make him worth his 
weight, viz. forty pounds, the reward given for the apprehension of one 
who had committed a capital offence, and before which the officers would 
not, if they could avoid it, take offenders into custody, because they 
very properly thought they should be thinning the market of those thieves 
who in time would become ripe, and perpetrate deeds which would bring 
them up to the premium of forty pounds. All three of us were imme. 
diately taken before a magistrate, and then sent to Clerkenwell prison on 
a remand until the next day: here we were locked up in separate cells, 
being heavily ironed, where 1 found solace in revolving in my mind the 
various fates of man, and the multiplicity of wrongs which the error of an 
immoral and thoughtless individual generates. 1 had, as I thought, pru- 
dently remained silent when before the magistrate, because I knew from 
experience that it was but a waste of words for any one to simply assert 
his innocence to a Bow Street or any other magistrate. When in my 
cell, 1 laid myself down and abandoned myself to reflection: [ did not 
pass lightly over my own course of life; I was decidedly a faulty member 
of the community, but then this, | thought, was the hand of fate, and 
could not have been otherwise, as the fortune-teller says; it was all cast 
at my nativity, and was written in the stars, as could be shown upon the 
horoscope ; but I could not understand why I should be made the sport 
of other men’s misdeeds, and ended by considering all mankind, like my- 
self, involved in one round of mistakes and errors, among whom there is 
no truth to be found. The most learned and the greatest orator in the 
Parliament House, said I to myself, lives but in a maze of blunders, of 
which he will never be made sensible until it be too late to correct them, 
and then consistency compels him to die as he has lived,—a_prating 
booby, that his family and friends may boast of his firmness and steady 
adherence to the mistakes of a few blunderers like himself,—called a 
party. 1 looked upon all the magistrates’ officers as agents of the devil, 
sent upon earth only to worry the poor and needy, and to torment the 
unprotected. The magistrates, I] thought, employed their whole time in 
perverting justice,—in misapplying the laws, in studying how to look 
austere, and in brow-beating every man and woman brought before them 
in ragged clothes, which happened to be my condition at the time. The 
Old Bailey judges seemed, in my eyes, to have no other occupation than to 
persuade one half of the world that the other half ought to be put to 
death. With this last thought of death upon my mind I fell asleep, in 
the course of which I had a dream now as fresh on my mind as when I 
first awoke after my imagination had been amused with it. 

Having the thoughts of death about me when I fell asleep, I suppose 
made me think of an hereafter, (a subject which did not, at that time of 
my life, much annoy me by its intrusion on my attention,) for I thought 
myselt dead, and that I instantly appeared before the Judge in the other 
world,—Rhadamanthus, as my friend, the surgeon, tells me to call him. 
There he sate upon an elevated seat, but so unlike the judges which I 
had been used to see, that I thought it was a pleasure to be brought 
before him ; instead of being in fear I was delighted: he wore no wig, 
but had a kind of crown upon his head, but there was no pride, no aus- 
terity ; he was all mildness in my eyes, although I was very much 
surprised to observe a great number before him in a dreadful state of tre- 
pidation and fright. Being quite at my ease and under no alarm for my- 
self, I took a look about me, and presently saw the judge who tried me 
tor stealing the watch at the Old Bailey standing close to my elbow in a 
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complete quandary—so much so, that I felt quite uncomfortable at being 
so near him, and was about to shift my position, when a person, evidently 
of authority, desired me to remain, saying, it was necessary for me to be 
close to him, upon which the judge became much more alarmed. Pre- 
sently casting my eyes behind me, I saw the little fat citizen who accused 
me of stealing the watch, and he also was quaking with fear; taking 
another look about me, I discovered the Bow Street officer who robbed 
me of the ten pounds in a state of self-conviction and positive fright. In 
order to relieve myself from these disagreeable objects, | kept my eyes 
constantly fixed upon the judge, whose whole countenance and trame were 
the personification of justice ; the very air we breathed seemed to be im- 
pregnated with this virtue, and I became so entranced as to be incapable, 
for a time, to think of any thing that had previously transpired, but stood 
feeling myself every moment filling and dilating with the admiration of 
the principle of justice. The great men of this world looked so little 
when brought to its test, that if I had any alloy in the contemplation of 
this splendid throne, (although unadorned with silver or gold,) it was in 
the pity I felt for them; and the agony they must be in, at having ina 
few minutes undergone so great a change as to find this virtue place 
many above whom they had heretofore considered beneath them. It was 
no small part of the punishment, I remarked, that the moment they en- 
tered the place, they were in a state to see and know the full extent of 
their errors, and of the vain hope of any attempt to disguise them ; this 
saved the judge and the officers of the court much trouble: there was no 
swearing of witnesses, no examination and cross-examination, as I had 
been accustomed to hear and see in the courts above, but each person, 
when it came to his turn, went voluntarily up to the judge and recounted 
his doings, which I could not but observe, in almost all cases, were of the 
very worst character ; and I had the satisfaction to be informed from 
what I then heard, that in almost every instance wherein the parties had 
left the best name behind them above, they brought, in proportion, the 
worse one down below, and vice versd. It was then I thought I saw the 
full extent of the passage in the New Testament, which says, “ For 
unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required.” The 
parsons sometimes apply this sentence to questions of charity, and, at 
others, they say it refers to gifts of the mind, just as their purpose or 
arguments may require, but the great Judge of this world and of men’s 
actions takes the passage in a more comprehensive sense. He will consider 
what each individual could and ought to have done during his probation 
on earth, according to his nature and the circumstances which in his 
whole path environed him. The birth of man is a gift, so are all his 
attributes ; his health, strength, passions, construction of mind, or the 
conformation of materials which produce thought, called mind; these, 
together with the influence that other men, whether good or bad, have 
over us, and with whom, from our cast in life, we were constrained to as- 
sociate, are all gifts, and will be taken into account when the requirements 
are reckoned up against us. 

Presently it came to the judge’s turn, who tried me, to announce who 
he was, and what he had been about upon earth. O what a course of 
iniquity was then laid open: he confessed that when he commenced the 
study of the law, that obtaining justice for his fellow men never entered 
into his consideration ; that gain was all he had in view, and knowing 
that rogues had more money than honest men, he studied the laws of his 
country, not for the purpose of understanding the principles of justice, 
but to become practised in quibbles, and to serve rogues for hire. He 
then stated how he sold himself to a political faction, and in his speeches 
and writing supported the profligacy of a few, and the oppression of the 
many, for the promise of the Attorney-gencralship ; how, when he became 
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judge by the vilest means, (all which he detailed, but the particulars 
were too much for my memory, and would occupy too much space, if I 
could recollect them,) that he became impatient, arbitrary, and petulant, 
and never could endure long investigations in criminal cases, because he 
became prejudiced (knowing his own wicked heart) against all mankind; 
especially against those who ever entered a prison, whether sent there by 
the wickedness of others, the stupidity of magistrates, or for real offences, 
when committed to save a human beitig from starving. Then turning his 
eyes towards me, he continued, “ I confess that when this man was tried, 
1 was afraid the sessions would last eight days, and I wanted to get them 
over in six, because the Duke of — had invited me down to his 
house in the country, upon a shooting party, where I was to meet some 
high political characters, from whose interest I expected promotion. I 
also confess, that I was very tired of trying so many men for the same 
kind of offences, in which there was no interest, and that I thought it 
better to consider them all guilty, and persuade the jury as fast as pos. 
sible to think the same, so get rid of the trouble in a shorter time than 
usual; and it was in this mood that the man behind me, and a great num- 
ber of others that I see about here, came to be tried; many of whom I 
now know to have been innocent of the crimes of which they were found 
guilty.” So saying, he hung his head, and looked the most foolish of the 
group. The judge now for the first time spoke, and said, “ There is no 
image so awful as that of man sitting in judgment upon man ; who are ye, 
that ye judge one another? Ye are all ignorant, full of infirmity, mise- 
rably imperfect, and narrow in your views. You have been honoured 
among men with being permitted to wear the robe of authority, decorated 
with ermine, but you have dishonoured yourself; the most exalted honours 
heaped on mortality, destitute of that social virtue, justice, would be tar- 
nished with reproaches and disgrace. Justice not only revenges, but re- 
wards ; not only condemns, but acquits; it is, however, a plant which 
appears never to have grown in your garden: these men whom you have 
unjustly condemned, justice declares must be rewarded, and you punished 
—stand on one side for the present.” 

The fat little citizen then came forward, and with somewhat more mo- 
desty of manner than the judge, expressed rather awkwardly his contri- 
tion for his errors, saying, “1 now confess that I accused this man un- 
justly of stealing my watch ; the fact is, that I went into the boxes at the 
theatre by myself, and meeting with an acquaintance, I was induced to 
accompany her to a certain house, where I suppose I was robbed, for 
on my return to the theatre I missed the watch I had about me when I 
went intoit. After searching in vain for the female, 1 was puzzled what 
course to take, for the watch was one which originally belonged to my 
wite’s father, and upon it she set a great store, and it could not be replaced 
with another ; besides, I thought if I could by any means find out the 
uirl who had robbed me, that the circumstance of my going to a house 
with her must come out, in which event, as my wife was not only jealous 
in her nature, but turbulent withal, that I should have a very sorry life 
of it. In this dilemma I went into the pit, and after sitting a short time 
there, conceived the scheme of making my loss to appear as though it had 
taken place where I then sate; this | was the more induced to do, as I 
saw near the spot a friend who would not fail to carry the particulars to 
my wife, and thus bear me out in the tale, as to the manner in which I 
represented I had lost the watch.” When he had finished that part of his 
history, he was commanded to stand on one side; upon which the Bow 





Street officer came forward, and confessed that he had robbed me of 


twelve pounds ten shillings, although I never accused him of taking more 
than ten; he then went into a long account of the number of similar rob- 
beries he had committed. I had heard and known something of these 
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fellows’ tricks, but the extent of this officer’s practices would exceed all 
belief, were I here on earth to enumerate every one, as he candidly re. 
counted them. As he was ordered to withdraw, I prepared myself faith. 
fully to detail my own history, and rely upon the principle of justice, 
which upon all occasions swayed the court ; but just as 1 was congratu- 
lating myself upon being so happy as to have an impartial and unpreju- 
diced hearing, the gaoler unlocked my cell door, and awoke me, saying, I 
was to make haste, and prepare to go once more before an earthly magis- 
trate. 

We all three, very shortly afterwards, were placed inside the dock, when 
a gentleman came forward and deposed, that he lived in a house situate at 
Tottenham ; that on a certain night four men broke into it, and that, alter 
il] using him, and tying his wife and himself to the bed-posts, they robbed 
the premises of all the money, plate, and other valuables oe could lay their 
hands upon; and further, that one stood over himself and his wife with a 
pistol, threatening in the most horrible manner to blow their brains out if 
they made any noise, adding, that one of the prisoners, pointing to me, was 
the man, and the other two, with a third, not present, were the men who 
went up stairs and packed up the things. Upon hearing this positive 
swearing, I merely asserted my innocence, and begged of the prosecutor 
to re-consider his oath; but he was firm to his text, and said he was sure 
I was the man, while the magistrate bellowed out, ‘“ We know you, fel- 
low! and pray how came you in such company?” I replied that he might 
know me, and that I might have been found in bad company, but that 
could not make a man, who was innocent of a particular crime, guilty. 
I was told to hold my tongue, while my fellow prisoners said not a word. 
This scene ended in our being committed to Newgate for trial, where we 
were loaded with irons in a most unmerciful manner. Having no friend, 
I took an opportunity one day to speak to the ordinary of the prison, and 
the better to secure his favour and good services, I faithfully recounted 
my history, and the desire I still had to obtain an honest living: the first 
question, however, he asked me, threw me off my guard, and he left me, 
I could see, full of suspicion. He said, ‘ Pray, if you had a desire to be 
honest, how came you to keep company with these men ?” 

Reflecting upon my perilous situation, and the parson’s question, I saw 
no hopes of escape, unless I could prove an alibi; and if 1 succeeded in 
doing that, the other two guilty men would escape, because no jury would 
have believed the prosecutor upon his oath, after the manner he swore 
that I was the person who held the pistol to his head. This circumstance 
increased my difficulty of proof, as nothing but the strongest evidence, I 
was sure, would be received. As the parson was another time in our 
yard, I addressed him, and said, “ Sir, you asked me the other day how I 
came into such bad company, after quitting the service of the pork 
butcher.” “ Well,” said he, “‘ what have you to say to that question ?” 
l answered, “ That most persons in the world had some friends who 
cared for them—some creature to whom they could speak in confidence, 
and consult when in trouble ; and if their own conduct had been bad, yet 
there was generally some individual who would rejoice to see them re- 
form, and give them encouragement to amend their ways; but,” said I, 
“you will please to remember, this is not my case, from my childhood 
upwards I have never known any but dishonest men, excepting only the 
pork butcher, who is now dead, and his servants, who are gone I know 
not whither, although these persons only can prove my innocence, be- 
cause I was at work with them at pig killing, or dressing, at the very 
time this burglary was committed.” I then called to his recollection the 
unhappy and forlorn situation I was in when I left the pork butcher's 
house, and represented how extremely natural it was for me to go to a 
house where I was known, where I could make sure of a bed, and have 
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some human being to speak to; telling him, that those who had triends 
and relations, knew not how to make allowances for one placed in the 
world as I was. I urged that animals of opposite natures frequently 
contracted friendships, rather than lve in entire solitude ; even cats and 
dogs associate, rather than live alone; the horse and the cow, and the 
ass and the horse, will be seen creeping towards each other, when con- 
fined in a field or a close without any other company, for the sake of a 
little companionship. 

This reasoning made some impression upon the person to whom it was 
addressed, for he said smilingly, ‘‘ Why, you are quite a philosopher.” | 
then explained to him that I thought I was naturally endowed with a turn 
for reflection, and that the circumstances of my life having forced me into a 


the world pretty closely ; besides I had, in my time, associated with some 
very clever fellows, men who had had a superior education, and become 





By abandoned from habits of extravagance. But as I told him the principal 

Hi 4 cause of my improvement was the being in the company’s service for 
nite three years and a half, during which time I spent all my leisure hours 
whee either in tavern-parlours, where disputations were carried on by respect- 
phe able men, or in reading at home at my lodgings. The ordinary then took 
iat down the name of the street where I had lived, and said he would sce 
bee me the next day. I could not now but seriously reflect upon the pecu- 
ee liarity of my situation: if found guilty I knew I must suffer death, for 
et f at that time (1800) all housebreakers were executed ; and if acquitted, 
wh ; I could not help thinking what was to become of me after the contessions 
We I had made to the ordinary ; no person would venture to employ me, that 
iH ; was certain; and would the authorities of the country be justified, | 
TEE thought, in turning me again upon the world, when they knew that I 
if } had no choice between seeking a corner in which I might lie down and 
! ie i perish for want of food, or committing depredations upon the public ¢ 
Bid 

he ( To be continued. ) 


CARISBROOK CASTLE. 


* The castle—that is, the old castle—is a complete ruin. The walls of the room 
in Which Charles the First was imprisoned, and whence he tried to make his escape, 
are almost completely thrown down, as though in remorse for having retained so in- 


nocent a victim.’’—Joeurnal of a Tour th rough the Isle of Wight. 


Wuy hath the hand of Time thrown down thy walls, 
Thou king-imprisoning castle? Why thy halls, 
Rootless, and open to the inclement sky ? 

Art thou ashamed to tell where he did lie, 

Whom iron Cromwell pent within thy gloom— 
Contined and coffined in that narrow room ? 

Thy ‘lorn condition answereth with a voice 

Of solemn affirmation. ‘ Not my choice, 

But Cromwell's red ambition chained him here— 
And with him Liberty, whose many a tear 

Was shed at such high blasphemy. I cried 

To Ruin—and she heard—then with stern pride, 

Laid bare the place where Charles imprisoned lay, 
That Heaven, with cleansing blast, might wash the stain away !”" ” 


calling against my inclination, made me frequently look into the affairs of 
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MARINE INSURANCE, 


AS IT AT PRESENT OPERATES UPON THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
MERCHANT VESSELS, 


Ir is strange how human institutions, founded with the best inten- 
tions, and based upon solid principles, will, in the course of time, be- 
come perverted and productive of serious evil; but so it is with every 
thing in this world—religion, patriotism, every virtue as well as every 
vice, are all made use of as so many rounds to the ladder of interest 
which the world would climb. Now, there is no arrangement between 
parties which appears, in itself, more productive of mutual benefit 
than that of marine insurance. The merchant, who hath his argosies 
at sea, by sacrificing an inconsiderable portion of his anticipated gains, 
is not racked with tormenting doubts and fears, tossing his head upon 
a restless pillow, as he reflects that his whole fortune is at the mercy 
of the winds and waves, and that the next morning he may find him- 
self a ruined man: on the contrary, by this invention of insurance, 
he can lie down in peace, aware that should fortune not smile upon 
his venture, at least, he knows the full extent of his loss, and can 
meet and defy her malice. On the other hand, the number of vessels 
insured, and the small portion of risk taken upon each vessel, so di- 
vides the liabilities of those who insure, that notwithstanding occasional 
heavy losses, these losses have to be repaid to the merchant in such 
fractional parts, that they are not felt, and the general balance being 
in favour of the insurers, many hundreds obtain by it a respectable 
and honourable livelihood. It is, in fact, a gain to both parties. If the 
merchant is fortunate, he can well afford to pay his insurance ; if he is 
not, he is indemnified against loss. A merchant may be a clear-headed, 
enterprising, and intelligent man, and may speculate with judgment, 
but all his well-combined speculations may be overthrown, and he may 
be a ruined man, from disasters arising from the elements, over which 
we have no control, and whose uncertainties we can reduce to no 
calculations. These chances are provided against by marine insu- 
rance, and the merchant is left free to exercise his judgment, and to 
speculate in security. Before this arrangement, the clever and intel- 
ligent had but a partial advantage over others less gifted, as fortune 
might favour the latter, and be adverse to the former; now they are 
in a manner secured against fortune, and as they speculate with 
judgment or otherwise, so will they prosper or fail. Insurance has 
produced the effect of securing fair play to judgment and intelligence. 

Such were the proposed, and have been for a long time, the advan- 
tages of marine insurance: now we will examine into evils which have 
crept into this otherwise beneficial arrangement. 

Observe, first, that it is now, as before, equally beneficial to all the 
parties concerned on shore. 

If the ship arrives safely into port, the insurers receive their money, 
the merchant profits by his venture, and is able and willing to pay it. 
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If the ship goes down, the insurers pay the money, and the mer- 
chant is indemnified to the amount of his insurance. 

If ships go down, they must be replaced, and the shipbuilders do 
not care how many go down. 

If the cargoes are sunk, there is more employment for the manu- 
facturers, as the order must be completed de novo, and the manufac- 
turers do not care how many cargoes go down. If the year has been 
very tempestuous, and the losses at sea very numerous, all the better 
for the shipbuilder and manufacturer, and none the worse for the 
merchant who is insured, and, strange to say, all the better for the in- 
surance brokers, who are never sorry to see two pages of casualties 
on Lloyd's books, for premiums mount up immediately, and the pre- 
sent loss is more than indemnified by future profits. 

It would appear strange, that although in the loss of ships and 
cargoes, there is a loss of so much wealth to the country, that all par- 
ties should still be no losers or gainers, but so it is by this arrange- 
ment; for the insurance money paid by the merchants may be consi- 
dered as a fund laid apart by the mercantile community to meet their 
exigencies, and although the losses are paid out of this fund, still 
there is more than sufficient left for the fundholders to live in compe- 
tence. It is a loss which has been, and is, every year provided 
against—a loss to the nation at large, but not felt by the individual. 

It appears, then, that to three parties it is a matter of profit, and 
to the fourth one of indifference, that ships should founder. Let us 
examine what effects are produced by this strange anomaly of profit 
derived from loss. 

In the first place, in conjunction with the unexampled stupidity of 
the tonnage admeasurement, which is about to be abolished, it prevents 
any improvements in shipbuilding, for where would be the use in ex- 
erting skill or science upon a fabric which is not intended to last 
above six or seven years? This is a very important consideration : the 
merchants vessels are, to our men-of-war, in the ratio of thousands to 
hundreds, and was it the interest of merchant shipbuilders to build 
for durability, it would also be their interest to build upon the most 
improved models. It is well known that many of our men-of-war, in 
our present navy list, are seventy, eighty, and ninety years old, and 
as sound now as when first built, but ten years is now about the space 
of existence allotted to a merchant vessel. We must explain the 
reason of this. 

Insurance brokers are neither sailors nor shipbuilders, still they wish 
to ascertain how far the vessel may be seaworthy, on board of which 
is placed the cargo which they insure. They have a list of the mer- 
chant vessels, and, as the only criterion they can act upon is, that new 
vessels are better than old ones, the new built vessels are invariably 

referred. A new vessel stands highest on the list, and is marked A. 1. 
Vhen she has run a very few years, she loses a portion of her caste, 
and receives another mark as E. 1, and in consequence the premium 
of insurance is raised in proportion to the character of the vessel, and 
her freight lowered. Now this is very absurd, as a well-built vessel of 
twenty years standing is infinitely preferable to a new one put together 
according to the present fashion; but still it suits all parties. The ship- 
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owner buys his vessel much cheaper, and the shipbuilder runs them 
up as fast as he can sell them. Marine insurance now stands in the 
place of good timbers, good planking, or well-modelled forms ; and as 
long as the vessel has A. 1 opposite to her in Lloyd's list, it is no 
matter if she is obliged to keep her pumps going every two hours. 

In the second place, the wealth lost to the nation by the effects of 
marine insurance, is enormous ; for, as we have observed, although the 
individuals concerned are all gainers, or protected from loss, still the 
loss is positive to the nation at large. Ships must be indeed very 
slightly put together to founder on the open seas; but as they are 
now built, with small timbers a foot or more apart, thin planking and 
thinner sealing, they not only founder at sea, but should they drive on 
shore, graze a sand bank, or touch a coral reef, there is a hole imme- 
diately in their bottoms, or a separation of the timbers; their cargoes 
are spread over the waters, or sunk into the depths of the ocean, the 
hull is soon in fragments, she is posted in Lloyd's books, accounts are 
settled, another ship is ordered, and there is an end of the matter. 

Thirdly—Marine insurance renders a thorough knowledge of navi- 
gation, on the part of the master and mates, or of seamanship either 
in them or their crew, quite supererogatory. Perhaps the less they 
know about it the better, for the interest of all parties. 

Fourthly —'To the extent to which it is now carried, it is the occa- 
sion of the most infamous fraud. Hardly a month passes over with- 
out the suspicious destruction of a vessel taking place, and many acts 
of this description, difficult as they are to be proved, have been sub- 
stantiated in our courts of justice. These enormities only tend to 
raise the rate of insurance, for the brokers will naturally take them 
into their calculations with other contingencies. We do not intend 
to cast the least imputation against the insurance brokers themselves. 
We are aware that they are gentlemen and honourable men, and that 
insurance, although a species of gambling, is not by any means equal 
to that which is carried on at the Stock Exchange. The insurance 
brokers, as we have pointed out, are of the greatest benefit to the 
merchants, and all their transactions are bond fide and fair; but they 
are the honest parts of a system which has led to serious evils: they 
are not aware of the mischief silently working, and if they were, they 
could not repair it, for while there is danger, men will insure. As 
they are not the authors of the evils, but only innocent accessaries, 
with them the remedy cannot originate. 

But we now come to the last and most important consideration. 
The fact is, that there are other parties interested in the case, but 
whose claims have been overlooked. We refer to the British sea- 
men who sail in these frail speculations—to the loss of human life 
occasioned by the indifference of all parties concerned, knowing that 
their property is secured. And here we must make a short digression 
upon the impolicy, and even the barbarity, of a portion of our English 
laws. We have always, in our legislation, too much regarded property, 
life too little. If we should entrust to the care of the proprietor of 
a stage-coach a frangible package, such as glass or china, and, by 
either the incompetence of the coachman, or the ill condition of the 


coach, it becomes damaged or destroyed, we are able to — the 
Q 
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full value of it; but if the said coachman, by his negligence or his 
incompetence, breaks our neck, our surviving relatives or represen- 
tatives have no remedy, though our life might have been worth 
thousands per annum to our family. 

But this egregious discrepancy is carried still further in its absur- 
dity as regards the trackless road of the ocean. Against the mis- 
management of the captain, master, or the incompetence of the 
crew, the passenger has no remedy for either life or property, ex- 
cepting insurance, which only tends to make those intrusted with 
them more reckless of both. 

But to return to our subject—the awful expenditure of human life, 
through the malformation and slight construction of the generality of 
our merchant vessels. The seamen that navigate them are essen- 
tially offered up to the shrine of mammon. As we before observed, 
vessels are classed at Lloyd's, not by their actual strength or their 
intrinsic means of resistance to the perils of the winds and the waves, 
but simply by their newness. It is therefore the interest of builders 
to construct, and merchants to employ, ships that are continually, and 
so slightly run together that there shall be no chance of their ever 
getting old. A 1. is the puff for the freight. The consequence of all 
this is, that the shipowner has no inducement to purchase or contract 
for the building of a strong and safe ship: she will be liable to become 
old, in the first place, and, secondly, she must of necessity cost him 
double the price of a weak and an unsafe one ; and as he will get no 
abatement in the insurance for a strong ship, but an increase if his 
ship is so strong as to become old, he has every inducement to pur- 
chase such mere ricketty sieves as will just save appearances, and 


thus, not altogether unknowingly, sport with the invaluable lives of 


that class of men to which England owes all her greatness. 


We wish every lover of his country to contemplate the enormity of 


this system—a system that really and truly rewards contingent 
murder by wholesale with great gain, and pours fortunes into the lap 
of the luxurious and comparatively idle landsman, at such a vast cost 
of life to the hardy and labouring sailor. 

When the seaman enters on board a merchant vessel he has no means 
of ascertaining its sea-worthiness. It may be gaudily painted, and 
have exceedingly pretty decorations carved about the stern, witha 
most enticing figure-head, but, notwithstanding all this, he may be, 
even whilst he is admiring the smartness that every where attracts 
his eye, stepping on board his coffin. If the shipowner and the mer- 
chant be so amply protected by the underwriter, and the underwriter 
by his premium, surely honest Jack, to say nothing of casual pas- 
sengers—honest Jack, who adventures his all, that is, his life—and 
how precious is that all to the nation!—should, by the nation be 
protected. It is a consideration of an importance almost vital to the 
country: for this protection, justice, fair play, morality, loudly call. 
Surely the sympathies of his countrymen should, yes, and will, make 
that call impressive. Do not let the poor fellow be drowned like a 
rat, in order to save a few pounds to Aaron, Isaacson, Abraham and 
Co., when he might, in some future emergency, face undauntedly the 
shot of the foe, and perhaps turn aside invasion, and convert the 
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approach of an enemy towards our shores into a defeat upon his 
own. 

But how is this protection to be afforded? There are two methods, 
both efficacious, but not both equally politic. The first is, to pro- 
hibit marine insurance. To do this would not be politic—to do it 
completely would be nearly impossible. We could not, with due 
regard to the liberty of the subject, pry into every secret transaction 
between man and man. By a thousand tortuous means an enactment 
to the effect of making underwriting illegal could be avoided. It is 
true, that by throwing difficulties in the way of insuring, you might 
make the premiums so exorbitant as to induce the merchant and ship- 
owner to look for security rather in the solidity of their ships than in 
the solvency of the broker; but all this would not go to the root of 
the evil. Weak vessels would still be built, secret policies written, 
and crews occasionally drowned. We must leave the underwriters 
free from any open attack upon them, but as they underwrite, we 
must endeavour to undermine. 

Within the bills of mortality no one is allowed to erect a house ex- 
cepting under the surveillance of an official surveyor. He sees that 
the materials are good, and that the edifice is of sufficient solidity, so 
that the landlord, or the owner of it, shall not endanger the lives of the 
tenants who may hereafter occupy it. No one complains of this law 
because it is founded strictly in justice, and because it is not possible 
for every fresh tenant, as he may enter upon possession, to ascertain 
the strength of the foundation of the edifice in which he is to trust 
his own life and the lives of his family. 

The same system should be followed in the construction of our 
merchant navy. ‘That the vessels that constitute that service are in- 
adequate to the safety of the goods they transport, and the per- 
sons who navigate them, is evident by the numbers of wrecks daily 
occurring, the great loss of life, and, most conclusively, the high 
rate of insurance. It appears, therefore, that every ship navigating 
salt water should be built under the inspection of well-informed go- 
vernment surveyors, who should have no other control over the 
builder than that of enforcing a sufficient strength and solidity in the 
construction, and whose powers should be defined by law—as well 
as the size of the timbers, thickness of planks, and every other pro- 
perty in proportion to the tonnage. 

At present, a merchant vessel of one thousand five hundred tons, 
constructed in the best manner now in practice, has only three inches 
of oak plank between her and destruction. Now, even in the smallest 
vessels, the ribs should be made contiguous, as they are in the navy, 
and the interstices that must occur slightly caulked, and there should 
be a sufficient planking inside as well as out. The expense of such 
construction would be, at its outset, much greater, but the ultimate 
saving would be truly great. It is a fact, proved by official returns, 
that in 1833 eight hundred British merchant vessels were lost, a moiety 
of which with the whole or the greater part of their crews. Averaging 
each vessel with her cargo to be worth twenty thousand pounds, we 
have here in the short space of twelve months, a loss of property 
to the nation of one million six hundred thousand pounds, and calcu- 
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lating ten men to each of the vessels lost with their crews, the sea- 
men who perished must have amounted to between four and fire 
thousand. High, indeed, must have been the premium of the ships 
preserved to bear the underwriters clear of loss, yet was there no 
failure of the slightest consequence that year among gentlemen in 
that line. During the same period not a single man-of-war was 
wrecked. 

To instance a single case. Had the Amphitrite, the convict-ship, 
the loss of which caused a sensation so great throughout Europe, 
been built man-of-war fashion, not a life need have been sacrificed. 
She would have held together till low water, and every soul on board 
might have walked, literally speaking, dry shod from the vessel to 
the beech. 

The only practicable remedy we see is, that which we have just 
mentioned—the making it impossible to build any ship or vessel in- 
tended to navigate the seas, without the sanction of surveyors, that 
sanction only to be granted to ships built, at least, as strong as 
men-of-war. This could be easily done: you cannot build a ship as 
you can coin money, in a corner. 

We are sorry to be obliged to inform our readers that this so ne- 
cessary reform in mercantile naval architecture has always been, and 
is still, violently opposed by the parties who necessarily have the com- 
pletest control over it. The underwriters must naturally be opposed 
to a measure that would reduce their profits so much as to make their 
profession valueless. The merchant’s interest is nearly the same as 
the underwriters: both will have their profit—the consignee and the 
consumer pay them. The public at large, and the crews and passen- 
gers in these ill-built vessels, are the victims. So ardent is the spirit 
of opposition to all reform in the construction of merchant shipping, 
that Mr. Ballingal, a person who has made this subject his study, 
tells us, upon the best authority, that when a model of an improved 
merchant vessel, built by Admiral Shank, was sent to the naval mu- 
scum at Somerset House, it was bought up, and either destroyed or 
sent out of the country, as being not only inimical but destructive to 
the mercantile and underwriting interests. Every one knows who is 
at all conversant with this subject, that when, a few years ago, models 
of a superior construction of merchant vessels, combining safety with 
despatch, were offered to be exhibited, free of all expense, to the 
committee of Lloyds’, that committee declined even to look at them. 
We suppose that the hitherto slow progress that Lieutenant Rodgers’ 
anchors have made must be attributable to the same spirit. The 
masters of merchant vessels, to a man, are desirous for them, but, as 
they are a trifle more expensive, and infinitely more secure than the 
common ones, the owners seem very much adverse to their adoption. 

That the frailty of the mercantile navy is the fortune of the under- 
writer is certain ; but the merchant and the shipowner deceive them- 
selves by holding the same opinion as regards themselves. They 
would most assuredly very largely partake of all the wealth that is 
now annually engulphed in the ocean; their transactions would be 
more secure, and much less complicated ; and, above all, they would 
share among themselves all the enormous wealth that is so rapidly 
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made by the underwriters, were they to insist upon trading vessels 
being built upon a more scientific and secure plan. 

We have made all these appeals to private classes and influential 
individuals, through the widest of all viaducts, self-interest. We 
might write volumes did we take the question upon the grounds of 
humanity. It is a singular anomaly of our depraved natures, that we 
will weep over the sufferings and mourn the death of an individual 
that accident may bring closely under our observation, whilst at the 
same time we are instrumental, by distant implication, to the death of 
thousands. We can very well conceive, and do ample justice to be- 
nevolent feelings and high sensibilities, in a shipbuilder who is run- 
ning up a large, frail, sieve-like structure, that when it is launched 
and fairly on the seas, will require the constant interference of a 
miracle to preserve it, and all that it contains, from destruction. We 
heartily wish that we could instil into the habits of these architects a 
knack of shuddering whenever the gale arose, and of reflecting on what 
might, haplessly, be occurring in one of their light frameworks. We 
think that they would make it a matter of conscience to build strongly 
in order that they might sleep soundly. 

But it is to government that the nation has a right to look for a 
remedy to this crying evil—this sin of many fearful contingencies. 
From the faulty construction of merchant craft we lose, at least, a 
thousand good sailors yearly-~men who would be always ready and 
willing to fight our battles. The bereaved families of these poor 
fellows, who are thus daily sacrificed to a false notion of securing pro- 
perty, would be no longer burthensome to the community, and, above 
all things, by removing the extreme hazards of the seafaring life, 
many more valuable persons, and those of a class more respectable, 
would be induced to embark in it. 

Our security depends upon our seamen, and we consider that our 
arms have always been victorious because our quarrels have been just. 
Let us not tempt that protecting Providence, by being not only un- 
just but even heartlessly cruel in neglecting the very instruments of 
our preservation and our glory, in the abandonment of their lives to 
the indifference of interested individuals. If we disregard thus guiltily 
our defenders, ought we to be surprised if, in the day of danger, God 
disregards us ? 


ANACREONTIC. 


Wuen Jove, veil’d in a show’r of gold, 
His beauteous Danie woo'd and won, 
Cried Bacchus, “ J’li be yet more bold, 
Jove’s self by me shall be outdone. 
One woman’s heart to gold resign’d ! 
A prouder boast shall soon be mine ; 
T’ll gain the hearts of all mankind, 


. . = . | hd 
Descending in a shower of wine. 
ELEANOR SNOWDEN. 
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NOS. 1402 AND 1403* OF THE SONNETS OF SIR EGERTON 
BRYDGES, BART. 


SONNET 1402. 


Tne fire, that burns to age, must leave a spark 
Of vital force, that comes not from without ; 
The borrow’d fuel oft will fail supply ; 
And, as it comes by chance, by chance expires. 

There is a ray, which leaves us in the dark 
When most we want a lamp to see our route ; 
But the true flame the blasts, that o'er it fly, 
More brightly cherish at our fond desires. 

Wrongs cannot crush, and sorrows cannot cloak, 
The struggling burst of inborn inspiration ; 

It heaves its breast against the cruel stroke ; 
And, as it most is press’d, most feels elation. 

On verge of seventy-three sad years of strife, 
I feel the warmth of inexhausted life. 


SONNET 1403. 


All that we most desir’d is, when possest, 
Joyless and vapid :—e’en the voice of Fame 
Soothes not ;—but blame, or scorn, or chill neglect, 
Afflict and freeze the movements of the breast, 
When as is but a moment’s flame ;— 
On rocks at every light breeze we are wreck’d ! 
While with light streamers o’er the wave we £0, 
No deep and lasting bliss of heart we know. 
O! ata St ere we reach the goal, 
How glorious does the palm, we strive for, seem! 
Hope leads us on with ardour of the soul ; 
But when arriv’d, we find it all a dream! 
Without it, wretched ;—when in our embrace 
We find nor love, nor worth, nor warmth, nor grace! 


* We have not been regularly supplied with these effusions. 
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JAPHET, IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE,” &c. 


HavinG finished my letters, I set off to Park Street, to call upon 
Lady de Clare and Cecilia. It was rather early, but the footman who 
opened the door recognised me, and I was admitted upon his own re- 
sponsibility. It was now more than eighteen months since I had 
quitted their house at Richmond, and I was very anxious to know 
what reception I might have. I followed the servant up stairs, and 
when he opened the door walked in, as my name was announced. 

Lady de Clare rose in haste, so did Cecilia, and so did a third per- 
son, whom I had not expected to have met—Harcourt. “ Mr. New- 
land,” exclaimed Lady de Clare, “this is indeed unexpected.” Ce- 
cilia also came forward, blushing to the forehead. Harcourt held 
back, as if waiting for the advances to be made on my side. On the 
whole, I never felt more awkwardly, and I believe my feelings were 
reciprocated by the whole party. I was evidently de trop. 

“ Do you know Mr. Harcourt?” at last said Lady de Clare. 

“If it is the Mr. Harcourt that I once knew,” replied I, “I cer- 
tainly do.” 

“ Believe me it is the same, Newland,” said Harcourt, coming to 
me and offering his hand, which I took with pleasure. 

“Tt is a long while since we met,” observed Cecilia, who felt it 
necessary to say something, but at the same time did not like to enter 
upon my affairs before Harcourt. 

“It is, Miss de Clare,” replied I, for I was not exactly pleased at 
my reception ; “ but I have been fortunate since I had the pleasure of 
seeing you last.” 

Cecilia and her mother looked earnestly, as.much as to say, in 
what ?—but did not like to ask the question. 

“ There is no one present who is not well acquainted with my _his- 
tory,” observed I, “that is, until the time that I left you and Lady 
de Clare, and I have no wish to create mystery. I have at last dis- 
covered my father.” 

“ I hope we are to congratulate you, Mr. Newland,” said Lady de 
Clare. 

“ As far as respectability and family are concerned, I certainly have 
no reason to be ashamed,” replied I. “ He is the brother of an earl, 
and a general in the army. His name I will not mention until I have 
seen him, and I am formally and openly acknowledged. I have also 
the advantage of being an only son, and if I am not disinherited, heir 
to considerable property,” continued I, smiling sarcasticglly. “ Per- 
haps I may now be better received than I have been as Japhet New- 
land the Foundling: but, Lady de Clare, I am afraid that I have in- 
truded unseasonably, and will now take my leave. Good morning ; 
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and without waiting for a reply, I made a hasty retreat, and gained 
the door. 

Flushed with indignation, I had nearly gained the bottom of the 
stairs, when I heard a light footstep behind me, and my arm was 
caught by Cecilia de Clare. I turned round, and she looked me re- 
proachfully in the face, as the tear stood in her eye. 

«“ What have we done, Japhet, that you should treat us in this 
manner?” said she, with emotion. 

“ Miss de Clare,” replied I, “I have no reproaches to make. | 
perceived that my presence was not welcome, and I would no further 
intrude.” 

“ Are you then so proud, now that you have found out that you are 
well born, Japhet ?” 

« T am much too proud to intrude where I am not wished for, Miss 
de Clare. As Japhet Newland, I came here to see the Fileta of for- 
mer days. When I assume my real name, I shall always be most 
happy of an introduction to the daughter of Lady de Clare.” 

“Oh! how changed,” exclaimed she, fixing her large blue eyes 
upon me. 

“ Prosperity changes us all, Miss de Clare. I wish you a very good 
morning ;’ and I turned away, and crossed the hall to the door. 

As I went out I could not help looking back, and I perceived that 
Cecilia’s handkerchief was held to her eyes, as she slowly mounted 
the stairs. I walked home to the Piazza in no very pleasant humour. 
I was angry and disgusted at the coolness of my reception. I thought 
myself ill used, and. treated with ingratitude. “So much for the 
world,” said I, as I sat down in my apartment, and spun my hat on 
the table. “She has been out two seasons, and is no longer the same 
person. Yet how lovely she has grown! But why this change—and 
why was Harcourt there? Could he have prejudiced them against 
me? Very possibly.” While these ideas were running in my mind, 
and | was making comparisons between Cecilia de Clare and Susannah 
Temple —not much in favour of the former—and looking forward 
prospectively to the meeting with my father, the doubts as to my 
reception in society, colouring every thing with the most sombre 
tints, the door opened, and in walked Harcourt, announced by the 
waiter. 

“ A chair for Mr. Harcourt,” said I to the waiter, with formality. 

“ Newland,” said Harcourt, “I come for two reasons: in the first 
place, I am commissioned by the ladies, to assure you si 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Harcourt, for interrupting you, but I re- 
quire no ambassador from the ladies in question. They may make 
you their confidant if they please, but I am not at all inclined to do 
the same. Explanation, after what I witnessed and felt this morning, 
is quite unnecessary. I surrender all claims upon either Lady de 
Clare or her daughter, if I ever was so foolhardy as to imagine that 
Thad any. The first reason of your visit it is therefore useless to 

roceed with. May I ask the other reason which has procured me this 
vonour ?” 

“ I hardly know, Mr. Newland,” replied Harcourt, colouring deeply, 


“whether, after what you have now said, I ought to proceed with the 
second —it related to myself.” 
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« T am all attention, Mr. Harcourt,” replied I, bowing politely. 

“ It was to say, Mr. Newland, that I should have taken the earliest 
opportunity after my recovery, had you not disappeared so strangely, 
to have expressed my sorrow for my conduct towards you, and to 
have acknowledged that I had been deservedly punished ; more _per- 
haps by my own feelings of remorse, than the dangerous wound I had 
received by your hand. I take even this opportunity, although not 
apparently a favourable one, of expressing what I consider it my duty, 
as a gentleman who has wronged another, to express. I certainly was 
going to add more, but there is so little chance of its being well re- 
ceived, that I had better defer it to some future opportunity. The 
time may come, and [ certainly trust it will come, when I may be 
allowed to prove to you that I am not deserving of the coolness with 
which Iam now received. Mr. Newland, with every wish for your 
happiness, I will now take my leave; but I must say, it is with pain- 
ful feelings, as I feel that the result of this interview will be the cause 
of great distress to those who are bound to you, not only by gratitude, 
but sincere regard.” 

Harcourt then bowed, and quitted the room. “ It’s all very well,” 
muttered I, “but I know the world, and am not to be soothed down 
by a few fine words. I trust that they will be sorry for their conduct, 
but see me again inside of their doors they will not,” and I sat down, 
trying to feel satisfied with myself—but I was not; I felt that I had 
acted harshly, to say no more. I ought to have listened to an expla- 
nation sent by Cecilia and her mother, after her coming down stairs 
to me to expostulate. They were under great obligations to me, and 
by my quick resentment, I rendered the obligations more onerous. It 
was unkind of me—and I wished that Harcourt had not left the room. 
As for his conduct, I tried to find fault with it, but could not. It was 
gentlemanly and feeling. The fact was, I was in a very bad humour, 
and could not, at the time, discover the reason, which was neither more 
nor less than that I was more jealous of finding Harcourt so intimate 
at Lady de Clare’s, than I was at the unpalatable reception which I 
had met with. The waiter came in, and brought me a note from Mr. 
Masterton. 


“T have this morning received a summons from your father, who 
returned, it appears, two days ago, and is now at the Adelphi Hotel. 
I am sorry to say, that stepping out of his carriage when travelling, 
he missed his footing, and has snapped his tendon Achilles. He is 
laid up on a couch, and as you may suppose, his amiability is not in- 
creased by the accident, and the pain attending it. As he has re- 
quested me to bring forward immediate evidence as to your identity, 
and the presence of Mr. Cophagus is necessary, I propose that we 
shall start for Reading to-morrow at nine o'clock. I have a curiosity 
to go down there, and having a leisure day or two, it will be a relaxa- 
tion. 1 wish to see my old acquaintance, Timothy, and your shop. 


Answer by bearer. : 
«“ J. MASTERTON. 


I wrote a few lines, informing Mr. Masterton that I would be with 
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him at the appointed hour, and then sat down to my solitary meal. 
How different from when I was last at this hotel! Now I knew 
nobody. I had to regain my footing in society, and that could only 
be accomplished by being acknowledged by my father ; and, as soon 
as that was done, I would call upon Lord Windermear, who would 

uickly effect what I desired. The next morning I was ready at nine 
o'clock, and set off with post horses, with Mr. Masterton, in his own 
carriage. 1 told him what had occurred the day before, and how dis- 
gusted I was at my reception. ‘ 

“ Upon my word, Japhet, I think you are wrong, replied the old 
gentleman; “and if you had not told me of your affection for Miss 
Temple, to see whom, by-the-bye, I confess to be one of the chief 
motives of my going down with you, I should almost suppose that you 
were blinded by jealousy. Does it not occur to you, that if Mr. Har- 
court was admitted to the ladies at such an early hour, there is pre- 
ference shown him in that quarter? And now I recollect that 1 
heard something about it. Harcourt’s elder brother died, and he's 
come into the property, and I heard somebody say that he would in 
all probability succeed in gaining the handsomest girl in London, with 
a large fortune—that it was said to be a match. Now, if such is the 
case, and you broke in upon a quiet reunion between two young 
people about to be united, almost without announcement, and so un- 
expectedly, after a lapse of so long a time, surely you cannot be sur- 
prised at there being a degree of confusion and restraint—more es- 
pecially after what had passed between Harcourt and you. Depend 
upon it that was the cause of it. Had Lady de Clare and her daughter 
been alone, your reception would have been very different ; indeed, 
Cecilia's following you down stairs, proves that it was not from cool- 
ness towards you; and Harcourt calling upon you, and the conversa- 
tion which took place, is another proof that you have been mistaken.” 

“IT never viewed it in that light, certainly, sir,’ observed I. “I 
merely perceived that I was considered intrusive, and finding in the 
company one who had treated me ill, and had been my antagonist in 
the field, I naturally supposed that he had prejudiced them against 
me. I hope I may be wrong; but I have seen so much of the world, 
young as I am, that I have become very suspicious.” 

* Then discard suspicion as fast as you can, it will only make you 
unhappy, and not prevent your being deceived. If you are suspicious, 
you will have the constant fear of deception hanging over you, which 
poisons existence.” 

After these remarks I remained silent for some time ; I was analy- 
zing my own feelings, and I felt that I had acted in a very absurd 
manner. The fact was, that one of my castle buildings had been, that 
[ was to marry Fleta as soon as I had found my own father, and this 
it was which had actuated me, almost without my knowing it. I felt 
jealous of Harcourt, and that, without being in love with Miss de 
Clare, but actually passionately fond of another person ; I felt as if I 
could have married her without loving her, and that I could give up 
Susannah Temple, whom I did love, rather than that a being whom I 
considered as almost of my own creation, should herself presume to fall 
in love, or that another should dare to love her, until I had made up 
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my mind whether I should take her myself: and this after so long an 
absence, and their having given up all hopes of ever seeing me again. 
The reader may smile at the absurdity, still more at the selfishness of 
this feeling; so did I, when I had reflected upon it, and I despised 
myself for my vanity and folly. 

“« What are you thinking of, Japhet ?” observed Mr. Masterton, tired 
with my long abstraction. 

“ That I have been making a most egregious fool of myself, sir,” 
replied I, “ with respect to the De Clares.” 

“T did not say so, Japhet; but, to tell you the truth, I thought 
something very like it. Now tell me, were you not jealous at finding 
her in company with Harcourt ?” 

“ Exactly so, sir.” 

“TJ'll tell Susannah Temple when I see her, that she may form 
some idea of your constancy,” replied Mr. Masterton, smiling. “ Why, 
what a dog in the manger you must be—you can’t marry them both. 
Still, under the circumstances, I can analyze the feeling—it is natural, 
but all that is natural is not always creditable to human nature. Let 
us talk a little about Susannah, and then all these vagaries will be 
dispersed. How old is she ?” 

Mr. Masterton plied me with so many questions relative to Susan- 
nah, that her image alone soon filled my mind, and I recovered my spi- 
rits. ‘I don’t know what she will say to my being in this dress, sir,” 
observed I. “ Had I not better change it on my arrival ?” 

“ By no means; I'll fight your battle—I know her character pretty 
well, thanks to your raving about her.” 

We arrived in good time at Reading, and as soon as we alighted at 
the inn, we ordered dinner, and then walked down to the shop, where 
we found Timothy very busy tying down and labelling. He was de- 
lighted to see Mr. Masterton, and perceiving that I had laid aside the 
Quaker’s dress, made no scruple of indulging in his humour, making a 
long face, and thee-ing and thou-ing Mr. Masterton in a very absurd 
manner. We desired him to go to Mr. Cophagus, and beg that he 
would allow me to bring Mr. Masterton to drink tea, and to call at 
the inn and give us the answer. We then returned to our dinner. 

“ Whether they will ever make a Quaker of you, Japhet, 1 am 
very doubtful,” observed Mr. Masterton, as we walked back ; “ but as 
for making one of that fellow Timothy, I'll defy them.” . 

“ He laughs at every thing,” replied I; “and views every thing in 
a ridiculous light—at all events, they never will make him serious.” 

In the evening we adjourned to the house of Mr. Cophagus, having 
received a message of welcome. I entered the room first. Susannah 
came forward to welcome me, and then drew back, when she perceived 
the alteration in my apparel, colouring deeply. I passed her, and 
took the hand of Mrs. Cophagus and her husband, and then intro- 
duced Mr. Masterton. 

“ We hardly knew thee, Japhet,” mildly observed Mrs. Cophagus. 

“I did not think that outward garments would disguise me from my 
friends,” replied I; “but so it appeareth, for your sister hath not even 
greeted me in welcome.” : Be 

“I greet thee in all kindness, and all sincerity, Japhet Newland, 
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replied Susannah, holding out her hand. “ Yet did I not imagine that, 
in so short a time, thou wouldst have dismissed the apparel of our per- 
suasion, neither do I find it seemly.” 

“ Miss Temple,” interposed Mr. Masterton, “ it is to oblige those 
who are his sincere friends, that Mr. Newland has laid aside his dress. 
I quarrel with no creed—every one has a right to choose for himself, 
and Mr. Newland has perhaps not chosen badly, in embracing your 
tenets. Let him continue stedfast in them. But, fair young lady, 
there is no creed which is perfect, and even in yours we find im- 
perfection. Our religion preaches humility, and therefore we do 
object to his wearing the garb of pride.” 

“ Of pride, sayest thou? hath he not rather put off the garb of 
humility, and now appeareth in the garb of pride ?” 

“ Not so, young madam: when we dress as all the world dress, 
we wear not the garb of pride; but when we put on a dress different 
from others, that distinguishes us from others, then we show our 
pride, and the worst of pride, for it is the hypocritical pride which 
apes humility. It is the Pharisee of the Scriptures who preaches in 
high places, and sounds forth his charity to the poor ; not the humility 
of the Publican, who says, ‘ Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner.’ Your 
apparel of pretended humility is the garb of pride, and for that 
reason have we insisted that he discards it, when with us. His 
tenets we interfere not with. There can be no religion in dress; and 
that must indeed be weak in itself, which requires dress for its sup- 
port.” 

Susannah was astonished at this new feature of the case, so aptly put 
by the old lawyer. Mrs. Cophagus looked at her husband, and Cophagus 
pinched my arm, evidently agreeing with him. When Mr. Masterton 
had finished speaking, Susannah waited a few seconds, and then re- 
plied, “It becomes not one so young and weak as I am, to argue with 
thee, who art so much my senior. I cannot cavil at opinions which, if 
not correct, at least are founded on the holy writings; but I have 
been otherwise instructed.” 

“ Then let us drop the argument, Miss Susannah, and let me tell 
you, that Japhet wished to resume his Quaker’s dress, and I would 
not permit him. If there is any blame, it is to be laid to me; and it’s 
no use being angry with an old man like myself.” 

“ I have no right to be angry with any one,” replied Susannah. 

“ But you were angry with me, Susannah,” interrupted I. 

“ I cannot say that it was anger, Japhet Newland, I hardly know 
what the feeling might have been; but I was wrong, and I must re- 
quest thy forgiveness ;” and Susannah held out her hand. 

“ Now you must forgive me too, Miss Temple,” said old Master- 
ton, and Susannah laughed against her wishes. 

The conversation then became general. Mr. Masterton explained 
to Mr. Cophagus what he required of him, and Mr. Cophagus imme- 
diately acceded. It was arranged that he should go to town by the mail 
the next day. Mr. Masterton talked a great deal about my father, 
and gave his character in its true light, as he considered it would be 
advantageous to me so to do. He then entered into conversation upon 
a variety of topics, and was certainly very amusing. Susannah laughed 
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very heaftily before the evening was over, and Mr. Masterton retired 
to the hotel, for I had resolved to sleep in my own bed. 

I walked home with Mr. Masterton: I then returned to the house, 
and found them all in the parlour. Mrs. Cophagus was expressing 
her delight at the amusement she had received, when I entered with 
a grave face. “I wish that I had not left you,” said I to Mrs. Co- 
phagus ; “I am afraid to meet my father; he will exact the most 
implicit obedience. What am I todo? Must not I obey him ?” 

“In all things lawful,” replied Susannah, “ most certainly, 
Japhet.” 

«In all things lawful, Susannah! now tell me, in the very case of 
my apparel: Mr. Masterton says, that he never will permit me to 
wear the dress. What am I to do ?” 

« Thou hast thy religion and thy Bible for thy guide, Japhet.” 

«“ ] have; and in the Bible I find written on tablets of stone by the 
prophet of God, ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother;’ there is a 

sitive commandment: but I find no commandment to wear this or 
that dress. What think you?” continued I, appealing to them all. 

“TI should bid thee honour thy father, Japhet,” replied Mrs. 
Cophagus, “and you, Susannah ——” 

“ 1 shall bid thee good night, Japhet.” 

At this reply we all laughed, and I perceived there was a smile on 
Susannah’s face as she walked away. Mrs. Cophagus followed her, 
laughing as she went, and Cophagus and I were alone. 

“ Well, Japhet—see old gentleman—kiss—shake hands ~—and bless- 
ing—and so on.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I, “ but if he treats me ill, I shall probably 
come down here again. I am afraid that Susannah is not very well 
pleased with me.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense—wife knows all—die for you—Japhet, do as 
you please—dress yourself—dress her—any dress—no dress like Eve 
—sly puss—won’'t lose you—all right—and so on.” 

I pressed Mr. Cophagus to tell me all he knew, and I found from 
him that his wife had questioned Susannah soon after my departure, 
had found her weeping, and that she had gained from her her ardent 
affection for me. This was all I wanted, and I wished him good night, 
and went to bed happy. I had an interview with Susannah Temple 
before I left the next morning, and although I never mentioned love, 
had every reason to be satisfied. She was kind and affectionate ; 
spoke to me in her usual serious manner, warned me against the 
world, acknowledged that I should have great difficulties to surmount, 
and even made much allowance for my peculiar situation. She dared 
not advise, but she would pray for me. There was a greater show of 
interest and confidence towards me than I had ever yet received from 
her: when I parted from her, I said, “ Dear Susannah, whatever 
change may take place in my fortunes or in my dress, believe me, my 
heart shall not be changed, and I shall ever adhere to those principles 
which have been instilled into me since I have been in your company.” 

This was a phrase which admitted of a double meaning, and she 
replied, “ I should wish to see thee perfect, Japhet; but there is no 
perfection now on earth: be therefore as perfect as you can.” 
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« God bless you, Susannah.” 

“ May the blessing of the Lord be on you always, Japhet,” replied 
she. 

I put my arm round her wiist, and slightly pressed her to my 
bosom. She gently disengaged herself, and her large eyes glistened 
with tears as she left the room. In a quarter of an hour | was with 
Mr. Masterton on the road to London. 

“ Japhet,” said the old gentleman, “ I will say that you have been 
very wise in your choice, and that your little Quaker is a most lovely 
creature: I am in love with her myself, and I think that she is far 
superior in personal attractions to Cecilia de Clare.” 

“ Indeed, sir!” 

“ Yes, indeed: her face is more classical, and her complexion is 
unrivalled ; as far as my present knowledge and experience go, she 
is an emblem of purity.” 

“ Her mind, sir, is as pure as her person.” 

“ I believe it; she has a strong mind, and will think for herself.” 

“ There, sir, is, | am afraid, the difficulty; she will not yield a 
point in which she thinks she is right, not even for her love for me.” 

“ I agree with you that she will not, and I admire her for it ; but, 
Japhet, she will yield to conviction, and, depend upon it, she will 
abandon the outward observances of her persuasion. Did you observe 
what a spoke I put in your wheel last night, when I stated that out- 
ward forms were pride? Leave that to work, and I'll answer for the 
consequences: she will not long wear that Quaker’s dress. How 
beautiful she would be if she dressed like other people! I think I see 
her now entering a ball-room.” 

* But what occasions you to think that she will abandon her per- 
suasion ?” 

* 1 do not say that she will abandon it, nor do I wish her to do it, 
nor do I wish you to do it, Japhet. There is much beauty and much 
perfection in the Quaker’s creed. All that requires to be abandoned 
are the dress and the ceremonies of the meetings, which are both 
absurdities. Recollect, that Miss Temple has been brought up as a 
Quaker ; she has, from the exclusiveness of the sect, known no other 
form of worship, and never heard any opposition to that which has 
been inculcated; but let her once or twice enter the Established 
Church, hear the beautiful ritual, and listen to a sound preacher. 
Let her be persuaded to do that, which cannot be asking her to do 
wrong, and then let her think and act for herself, and my word for 
it, when she draws the comparison between what she has then heard 
and the nonsense occasionally uttered in the Quaker’s conventicle, 
by those who fancy themselves inspired, she will herself feel that, 
although the tenets of her persuasion may be more in accordance 
with true christianity than those of other sects, the outward forms 
and observances are imperfect. I trust to her own good sense.” 

“ You make me very happy by saying so.” 

“ Well, that is my opinion of her, and if she proves me to be cor- 
rect, hang me if I don’t think I shall adopt her.” 

“ What do you think of Mrs. Cophagus, sir?” 
“ I think she is no more a Quaker in her heart than I am. She is 
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a lively, merry, kind-hearted creature, and would have no objection 
to appear in feathers and diamonds to-morrow.” 

“ Well, sir, 1 can tell you that Mr. Cophagus still sighs after his 
blue cotton-net pantaloons and Hessian boots.” 

« More fool he! but, however, I am glad of it, for it gives me an 
idea which I shall work upon by-and-bye ; at present we have this 
eventful meeting between you and your father to occupy us.” 

We arrived in town in time for dinner, which Mr. Masterton had 
ordered at his chambers. As the old gentleman was rather tired 
with his two days’ travelling, I wished him good night at an early 
hour. 

“ Recollect, Japhet, we are to be at the Adelphi hotel to-morrow 
at one o'clock—come in time.” 

I called upon Mr. Masterton at the time appointed on the ensuing 
day, and we drove to the hotel in which my father had located him- 
self. On our arrival, we were ushered into a room on the ground 
floor, where we found Mr. Cophagus and two of the governors of the 
Foundling Hospital. 

“ Really, Mr. Masterton,” said one of the latter gentlemen, “ one 
would really think that we were about to have an audience with a 
sovereign prince, and instead of conferring favours, were about to 
receive them. My time is precious; I ought to have been in the 
city this half hour, and here is this old nabob keeping us waiting as if 
we were petitioners.” 

Mr. Masterton laughed and said, “ Let us all go up stairs, and not 
wait to be sent for.” 

He called one of the waiters, and desired him to announce them to 
General De Benyon. They then followed the waiter, leaving me 
alone. I must say, that I was a little agitated: 1 heard the door 
open above, and then an angry growl like that of a wild beast; the 
door closed again, and all was quiet. “ And this,” thought I, “ is the 
result of all my fond anticipations, of my ardent wishes, of my en- 
thusiastic search. Instead of expressing anxiety to receive his son, 
he litigiously requires proofs and more proofs, when he has received 
every satisfactory proof already. They say his temper is violent 
beyond control, and that submission irritates instead of appeasing 
him: what then if I resent? I have heard it said that people of that 
description are to be better met with their own weapons :—suppose I 
try it:—but no, I have no right :—I will however be firm and keep 
my temper under every circumstance: I will show him, at least, that 
his son has the spirit and the feelings of a gentleman.” 

As these thoughts passed in my mind the door opened, and Mr. 
Masterton requested me to follow him. I obeyed with a palpitating 
heart, and when I gained the landing-place up stairs, Mr. Masterton 
took my hand and led me into the presence of my long-sought-for 
and now much-dreaded parent. I may as well describe him and 
the whole tableau. The room was long and narrow, and at the far- 
ther end was a large sofa, on which was seated my father with his 
injured leg reposing on it, his crutches propped against the wall. On 
each side of him were two large poles and stands with a magnificent 
macaw. Next to the macaws were two native servants, arrayed 
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in their muslin dresses, with their arms folded. A hooka was in 
advance of the table before the sofa; it was magnificently wrought 
in silver, and the snake passed under the table, so that the tube was 
within my honoured father’s reach. On one side of the room sat the 
two governors of the Foundling Hospital, on the other was seated 
Mr. Cophagus in his Quaker’s dress ; the empty chair next to him had 
been occupied by Mr. Masterton. I looked at my father: he was a 
man of great size, apparently six feet three or four inches, and stout 
in proportion without being burthened with fat: he was gaunt, broad- 
shouldered, and muscular, and I think must have weighed seventeen 
or eighteen stone. His head was in proportion to his body and very 
large; so were all his features upon the same grand scale. His com- 
ylexion was of a brownish-yellow, and his hair of a snowy white. 
He wore his whiskers very large and joined together under the throat, 
and these, which were also white, from the circle which they formed 
round his face, and contrasting with the colour of his skin, gave his 
tout ensemble much more the appearance of a royal Bengal tiger than 
a gentleman. General De Benyon saw Mr. Masterton leading me 
forward to within a pace or two of the table before the general. 
—* Allow me the pleasure of introducing your son, Japhet.” 

There was no hand extended to welcome me. My father fixed his 
proud grey eyes upon me for a moment, and then turned to the go- 
vernors of the hospital. 

“ Is this the person, gentlemen, whom you received as an infant 
and brought up as Japhet Newland ?” 

The governors declared I was the same person; that they had 
bound me to Mr. Cophagus, and had seen me more than once since 
I had quitted the Asylum. 

* Is this the Japhet Newland whom you received from these gen- 
tlemen and brought up to your business ?” 

* Yea, and verily—I do affirm the same—smart lad—good boy, 
and so on.” 

“ T will not take a Quaker’s affirmation—will you take your oath, 
sir?” 

« Yes,” replied Cophagus, forgetting his Quakership, “ Take oath 
—bring Bible—kiss book, and so on.” 

“ You then, as a Quaker, have no objection to swear to the identity 
of this person.” 

“ Swear,” cried Cophagus, “ yes, swear—swear now—not Japhet ! 
—I'm damned—go to hell, and so on.” 

The other parties present could not help laughing at this explosion 
from Cophagus, neither could I. Mr. Masterton then asked the 
general if he required any more proofs. 

“No,” replied the general discourteously ; and speaking in Hin- 
dostanee to his attendants, they walked to the door and opened it. 
The hint was taken, Mr. Masterton saying to the others in an ironical 
tone, “ After so long a separation, gentlemen, it must be natural that 
the general should wish to be left alone, that he may give vent to his 
paternal feelings.” In the mean time, I was left standing in the 
middle of the room; the gentlemen departed, and the two native ser- 
vants resumed their stations on each side of the sofa. I felt humi- 
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liated and indignant, but waited in silence; at last my honoured 
nt, who had eyed me for some time, commenced. 

«If you think, young man, to win my favour by your good looks, 
you are very much mistaken: you are too like your mother, whose 
memory is any thing but agreeable.” 

The blood mounted to my forehead at this cruel observation ; I 
folded my arms and looked my father steadfastly in the face, but made 
no reply. The choler of the gentleman was raised. 

“It appears that I have found a most dutiful son.” 

I was about to make an angry answer, when I recollected myself, 
and I courteously replied, “ My dear general, depend upon it that 
your son will always be ready to pay duty to whom duty is due; but 
excuse me, in the agitation of this meeting you have forgotten those 
little attentions which courtesy demands ; with your permission I will 
take a chair, and then we may converse more at our ease. I hope 
your leg is better.” 

I said this with the blandest voice and the most studied politeness, 
and drawing a chair towards the table, I took my seat ; as I expected, 
it put my honoured father in a tremendous rage. 

“If this is a specimen, sir, of your duty and respect, sir, I hope 
to see no more of them. To whom your duty is due, sir !—and pray 
to whom is it not due, sir, if not to the author of your existence ?” 
cried the general, striking the table before him with his enormous 
fist, so as to make the ink fly out of the stand some inches high and 
bespatter the papers near it. 

“ My dear father, you are perfectly correct: duty, as you say, is 
due to the author of our existence. If I recollect right, the com- 
mandment says, ‘ Honour your father and your mother; but at the 
same time, if I may venture to offer an observation, are there not 
such things as reciprocal duties—some which are even more paramount 
in a father than the mere begetting of a son?” 

“ What do you mean, sir, by these insolent remarks?” interrupted 
my father. 

“ Excuse me, my dear father, I may be wrong, but if so, I will 
bow to your superior judgment; but it does appear to me, that the 
mere hanging me in a basket at the gate of the Foundling Hospital, 
and leaving me a bank-note of fifty pounds to educate and maintain 
me until the age of twenty-four, is not exactly all the duties incum- 
bent upon a parent. If you think that they are, I am afraid that the 
world, as well as myself, will be of a different opinion. Not that I 
intend to make any complaint, as I feel assured that now circum- 
stances have put it in your power, it is your intentiou to make me 
amends for leaving me so long in a state of destitution and wholly 
dependent upon my own resources.” 

_ #You do, do you, sir? well, now, I'll tell you my resolution, which 
is—there is the door—go out, and never let me see your face again.” 

“ My dear father, as 1 am convinced that this is only a little plea- 
santry on your part, or perhaps a mere trial whether I am possessed 
of the spirit and determination of a De Benyon, I shall, of course, 
please you by not complying with your humorous request.” 


“ Won't you, by G—d!” roared my father ; then turning to his two 
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native servants, he spoke to them in Hindostanee. They immediately 
walked to the door, threw it wide open, and then coming back to me, 
were about to take me by the arms. I certainly felt my blood boil, 
but I recollected how necessary it was to keep my temper. I rose 
from my chair, and advancing to the side of the sofa, I said, 

“ My dear father, as I perceive that you do not require your crutches 
at this moment, you will not perhaps object to my taking one. These 
foreign scoundrels must not be permitted to insult you through the 
person of your only son.” 

“ Turn him out,” roared my father. 

The natives advanced, but I whirled the crutch round my head, 
and in a moment they were both prostrate. As soon as they gained 
their feet, I attacked them again, until they made their escape out of 
the room ; I then shut the door and turned the key. 

“ Thank you, my dear sir,” said I, returning the crutch to where it 
was before. ‘Many thanks for thus permitting me to chastise the 
insolence of those black scoundrels, whom I take it for granted, you will 
immediately discharge ;” and I again took my seat in the chair, bring- 
ing it closer to him. 

The rage of the general was now beyond all bounds; the white foam 
was spluttered out of his mouth, as he in vain endeavoured to find 
words. Once he actually rose from the sofa, to take the law in his 
own hands, but the effort seriously injured his leg, and he threw him- 
self down in pain and disappointment. 

“ My dear father, I am afraid that, in your anxiety to help me, 
you have hurt your leg again,” said I, in a soothing voice. 

“ Sirrah, sirrah,” exclaimed he at last ; “ if you think that this will 
do, you are very much mistaken. You don’t know me. You may 
turn out a couple of cowardly blacks, but now I'll show you that I am 
not to be ange with. I discard you for ever—I disinherit—lI dis- 
acknowledge you. You may take your choice, either to quit this 
room, or be put into the hands of the police.” 

“ The police, my dear sir!) What can the police do? I may call 
in the police for the assault just committed by your servants, and 
have them up to Bow Street, but you cannot charge me with an as- 
sault.” 

* But I will, by G—d, sir, true or not true.” 

“Indeed you would not, my dear father. A De Benyon would 
never be guilty of a lie. Besides, if you were to call in the police ? 
I wish to argue this matter coolly, because I ascribe your present 
little burst of ill humour to your sufferings from your unfortunate ac- 
cident. Allowing then, my dear father, that you were to charge me 
with an assault, I should immediately be under the necessity of charg- 
ing you also, and then we must both go to Bow Street together. 
Were you ever at Bow Street, general ?” The general made no reply, 
and I proceeded. “ Besides, my dear sir, only imagine how very 
awkward it would be when the magistrate put you on your oath, and 
asked you to make your charge. What would you be obliged to de- 
clare? That you had married when young, and finding that your 
wife had no fortune, had deserted her the second day after your mar- 
riage. That you, an officer in the army, and the Honourable Captain 
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De Benyon, had hung up your child at the gates of the Foundling 
Hospital—that you had again met your wife, married to another, and 
had been an accomplice in concealing her capital offence of bigamy, 
and had had meetings with her, although she belonged to another. I 
say meetings, for you did meet her, to receive her directions about 
me. I am charitable, and suspect nothing—others will not be so. 
Then, after her death, you come home, and inquire about your son. 
His identity is established,—and what then? not only you do not take 
him by the hand, in common civility, I might say, but you first try to 
turn him out of the house, and then give him in charge of the police: 
and then you will have to state for what. Perhaps you will answer 
me that question, for I really do not know.” 

By this time my honoured father’s wrath had to a certain degree 
subsided ; he heard all I had to say, and he felt how very ridiculous 
would have been his intended proceedings, and, as his wrath subsided, 
so did his pain increase ;_ he had seriously injured his leg, and it was 
swelling rapidly—the bandages tightened in consequence, and he was 
suffering under the acutest pain. “Oh, oh!” groaned he. 

“ My dear father, can I assist you?” 

“ Ring the bell, sir.” 

“ There is no occasion to summon assistance while I am here, my 
dear general. I can attend you professionally, and if you will allow 
me, will soon relieve your pain. Your leg has swollen from exertion, 
and the bandages must be loosened.” 

He made no reply, but his features were distorted with extreme 
pain. I went to him, and proceeded to unloose the bandages, which 
gave him considerable relief. I then replaced them, seeundem artem, 
and with great tenderness, and going to the sideboard, took the letion 
which was standing there with the other bottles, and wetted the band- 
ages. Ina few minutes he was quite relieved. “ Perhaps, sir,” said 
I, “ you had better try to sleep a little. I will take a book, and shall 
have great pleasure in watching by your side.” 

Exhausted with pain and violence, the general made no reply ; he 
fell back on the sofa, and, in a short time, he snored most comfortably. 
“I have conquered you,” thought I, as I watched him as he lay asleep. 
“If I have not yet, I will, that Iam resolved.” I walked gently to 
the door, unlocked it, and opening it without waking him, ordered 
some broth to be brought up immediately, saying that the general was 
asleep, and that I would wait for it outside. I accomplished this little 
manoeuvre, and reclosed the door without waking my father, and then I 
took my seat in the chair, and resumed my book, having placed the 
broth on the side of the fire-grate to keep it warm. In about an hour 
he awoke, and looked around him. 

“Do you want any thing, my dearest father?” inquired I. 

The general appeared undecided as to whether to re-commence 
hostilities, but at last he said, “I wish the attendance of my servants, 
sir. 

“ The attendance of a servant never can be equal to that of your 
own son, general,” replied I, going to the fire, and taking the basin of 
broth, which I replaced upon the tray which contained the et ceteras 
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on a napkin. “I expected you would require your broth, and I have 
had it ready for you.” 

“It was what I did require, sir, I must acknowledge,” replied my 
futher, and without further remark he finished the broth. 

I removed the tray, and then went for the lotion, and wetted the 
bandages on his leg. “Is there any thing else I can do for you, sir?” 
said I. 

“ Nothing—I am very comfortable.” 

“ Then, sir,” replied I, “1 will now take my leave. You have de- 
sired me to quit your presence for ever; and you attempted force. | 
resisted that, because I would not allow you to have the painful re- 
membrance that you had injured one who had strong claims upon you, 
and had never injured you. I resented it also, because I wished to 
prove to you that | was a De Benyon, and had spirit to resist an in- 
sult. But, general, if you imagine that I have come here with a de- 
termination of forcing myself upon you, you are much mistaken. | 
am too proud, and happily am independent by my own exertions, so as 
not to require your assistance. Had you received me kindly, believe 
me, you would have found a grateful and affectionate heart to have 
met that kindness. You would have found a son, whose sole object 
through life has been to discover a father, after whom he has yearned, 
who would have been delighted to have administered to his wants, to 
have yielded to his wishes, to have soothed him in his pain, and to 
have watched him in his sickness. Deserted as [ have been for so 
many years, I trust that I have not disgraced you, General De Ben- 
yon; and if ever I have done wrong, it has been from a wish to dis- 
cover you. I can appeal to Lord Windermear for the truth of that 
assertion. Allow me to say, that it is a very severe trial—an ordeal 
which few pass through with safety—to be thrown as I have been upon 
the world, with no friend, no parent to assist or to advise me, to have 
to bear up against the contingency of being of unacknowledged and 
perhaps disgraceful birth. It is harder still, when I expected to 
find my dearest wishes realized, that without any other cause 
than that of my features resembling those of my mother, I am 
to be again cast away. One thing, General De Benyon, I request, 
and I trust it will not be denied, which is, that I may assume the 
name which I am entitled to. I pledge you that I never will disgrace 
it. And now, sir, asking and expecting no more, I take my leave, 
and you may be assured, that neither poverty, privation, nor affliction 
of any kind, will ever induce me to again intrude into your presence. 
General De Benyon, farewell for ever.” 

I made my father a profound bow, and was quitting the room. 

“ Stop, sir,” said the general. “ Stop one moment, if you please.” 

I obeyed. 

“Why did you put me out of temper? Answer me that.” 

“ Allow me to observe, sir, that I did not put you out of temper ; 
and what is more, that I never lost my own temper during the insult 
and injury which I so undeservedly and unexpectedly have received.” 

“ But that very keeping your temper made me more angry, sit.” 
“That is very possible; but surely I was not to blame. The 
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greatest proof of a perfect gentleman is, that he is able to command 
his temper, and I wished you to acknowledge that I was not without 
such pretensions.” 

« That is as much as to say that your father is no gentleman; and 
this, I presume, is a specimen of your filial duty,” replied the general, 
warinly. 

“Far from it, sir; there are many gentlemen who, unfortunately, 
cannot command their tempers, and are more to be pitied than blamed 
for it: but, sir, when such happens to be the case, they invariably 
redeem their error, and amply so, by expressing their sorrow, and 
offering an apology.” 

“That is as much as to say, that you expect me to apologize to 
ou.” 

“ Allow me, sir, to ask you, did you ever know a De Benyon sub- 
mit to an insult ?” 

* No, sir, I trust not.” 

“ Then, sir, those whose feelings of pride will not allow them to 
submit to an insult, ought never to insult others. If, in the warmth of 
the moment, they have done so, that pride should immediately induce 
them to offer an apology, not only due to the party, but to their own 
characters. There is no disgrace in making an apology when we are 
in error, but there is a great disgrace in withholding such an act of 
common justice and reparation.” 

“TI presume I am to infer from all this, that you expect an apology 
from me ?” 

“General De Benyon, as far as I am concerned, that is now of little 
importance ; we part, and shall probably never meet again; if you 
think that it would make you feel more comfortable, I am willing to 
receive it.” 

“I must suppose by that observation, that you fully expect it, and 
otherwise will not stay?” 

“TI never have had a thought of staying, general; you have told 
me that you have disinherited and discarded me for ever; no one 
with the feelings of a man would ever think of remaining after such a 
declaration.” 

“Upon what terms, then, sir, am I to understand that you will 
consent to remain with me, and forget all that has passed ?” 

“ My terms are simple, general; you must say that you retract 
what you have said, and are very sorry for having insulted me.” 

“ And without I do that, you will never come here again ?” 

“Most decidedly not, sir. I shall always wish you well, pray for 
your happiness, be sorry at your death, and attend your funeral as 
chief mourner, although you disinherit me. That is my duty, in re- 
turn for my having taken your name, and your having acknowledged 
that I am your son; but live with you, or even see you occasionally, 
I will not, after what has passed this day, without you make me 
an apology.” 

“I was not aware that it was necessary for a father to apologise to 
his son.” 

_ “If you wrong a stranger, you offer an apology ; how much more 
is it due to a near relation ?” 
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“ But a parent has claims upon his own son, sir, for which he is 
bound to tender his duty.” d Lees 

“I grant it, in the ordinary course of things in this life; but, 
General De Benyon, what claims have you as a parent upon me? A 
son in most cases is indebted to his parents for their care and atten- 
tion in infancy—his education—his religious instruction—his choice 
of a profession, and his advancement in life, by their exertions and 
interest ; and when they are called away, he has a reasonable expec- 
tation of their leaving him a portion of their substance. They have a 
heavy debt of gratitude to pay for what they have received, and they 
are further checked by the hopes of what they may hereafter receive. 
Up to this time, sir, | have not received the first, and this day I am 
told that I need not expect the last. Allow me to ask you, General 
De Benyon, upon what grounds you claim from me a filial duty ? 
certainly not for benefits received, or for benefits in expectation: but | 
feel that I am intruding, and therefore, sir, once more, with every 
wish for your happiness, I take my leave.” 

I went out, and had half closed the door after me, when the general 
cried out, “ Stop—don't go—Japhet—my son—l1 was in a passion— 
I beg your pardon—don’t mind what I said—I'm a passionate old 
fool.” 

As he uttered this in broken sentences, I returned to him. He 
held out his hand. “ Forgive me, boy—forgive your father.” I knelt 
down and kissed his hand; he drew me towards him, and I wept upon 
his bosom. 

It was some time before we were sufficiently composed to enter 
into conversation, and then I tried my utmost to please him. Still 
there was naturally a restraint on both sides, but I was so particular 
and devoted in my attentions, so careful of giving offence, that when 
he complained of weariness, and a wish to retire, he stipulated that I 
should be with him to breakfast on the next morning. 

I hastened to Mr. Masterton, although it was late, to communicate 
to him all that had passed; he heard me with great interest. “ Ja- 
phet,” said he, “you have done well—it is the proudest day of your 
life. You have completely mastered him. The royal Bengal tiger is 
tamed. I wish you joy, my dear fellow. .Now I trust that all will be 
well. But keep your own counsel, do not let this be known at Read- 
ing. Let them still imagine that your father is as passionate as ever, 
which he will be, by-the-bye, with everybody else. You have still 
to follow up your success, and leave me to help you in other 
matters. 

I returned home to the Piazza, and, thankful to Heaven for the 
events of the day, I soon fell fast asleep, and dreamt of Susannah 
femple. The next morning I was early at the Adelphi Hotel; my 
father had not yet risen, but the native servants who passed in and 
out, attending upon him, and who took care to give me a wide berth, 
had informed him that “ Burra Saib’s” son was come, and he sent for 
me. His leg was very painful and uncomfortable, and the surgeon 
had not yet made his appearance. I arranged it as before, and he 
then dressed, and came out to breakfast. I had said nothing before 
the servants, but as soon as he was comfortable on the sofa I took his 
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hand, and kissed it, saying, “ Good morning, my dear father; I hope 
you do not repent of your kindness to me yesterday ?” 

“No, no; God bless you, boy. I've been thinking of you all 
night.” 

« All's right,” thought I; “and I trust to be able to keep it so.” 

[I shall pass over a fortnight, during which I was in constant at- 
tendance upon my father. At times he would fly out in a most vio- 
lent manner, but I invariably kept my temper, and when it was all 
over, would laugh at him, generally repeating and acting all which he 
had said and done during his paroxysm. I found this rather dangerous 
ground at first, but by degrees he became used to it, and it was won- 
derful how it acted as a check upon him. He would not at first 
believe but that I exaggerated when the picture was held up to his 
view and he was again calm. My father was not naturally a bad- 
tempered man, but having been living among a servile race, and 
holding high command in the army, he had gradually acquired a 
habit of authority and an impatience of contradiction which was un- 
bearable to all around. Those who were high-spirited and sensitive 
shunned him; the servile and the base continued with him for their 
own interests, but trembled at his wrath. I had during the time 
narrated to my father the events of my life, and, [ am happy to say, 
had, by attention and kindness joined with firmness and good temper, 
acquired a dominion over him. I had at his request removed to the 
hotel, and lived with him altogether. His leg was rapidly arriving at 
a state of convalescence, and he now talked of taking a house and 
setting up his establishment in London. I had seen but little of 
Mr. Masterton during this time, as I had remained in doors in at- 
tendance upon the general. I had written once to Mr. Cophagus, 
stating how I was occupied, but saying nothing about our reconciliation. 
One morning Mr. Masterton called upon us, and after a little con- 
versation with the general, he told me that he had persuaded Mr. 
Cophagus to leave Reading and come to London, and that Susannah 
Temple was to come with them. 

“ On a visit ?” inquired I. 

“ No, not on a visit. I have seen Cophagus, and he is determined 
to cut the Quakers, and reside in London altogether.” 

“ What! does he intend to return to the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world ?” 

“ Yes, I believe so, and his wife will join him. She has no ob- 
jection to decorate her pretty person.” 

“I never thought that she had—but Susannah Temple 

“When Susannah is away from her friends, when she finds that 
her sister and brother-in-law no longer wear the dress, and when she 
is constantly in your company, to all which please to add the effect 
I trust of my serious admonitions, she will soon do as others do, or 
she is no woman. This is all my plan, and leave it to me—only play 
your part by seeing as much of her as you can. 

“ You need not fear that,” replied I. ; 

“Does your father know of your attachment ?” inquired Mr. 
Masterton. 

“ No, I passed her over without mentioning her name,” replied I. 
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“It is too soon yet to talk to him about my marrying; in fact, the pro- 
posal must, if possible, come from him. Could not you manage that ?” 

« Yes, I will if 1 can; but, as you say, wait awhile. Here is their 
address—you must call to-morrow, if you can; and do you think you 
can dine with me on Thursday ?” 

“ Yes, if the general continues improving ; if not I will send you 
word.” 

The next day I complained of a head-ache, and said, that I would 
walk out until dinner-time. I hastened to the address given me by 
Mr. Masterton, and found that Mr. Cophagus and his wife were out, 
but Susannah remained at home. After our first questions, 1 inquired 
of her how she liked London. 

“I am almost afraid to say, Japhet, at least to you; you would 
only laugh at me.” 

“ Not so, Susannah; I never laugh when I know people are 
sincere.” 

“ It appears, then, to me to be a vanity fair.” 

“That there is more vanity in London than in any other city, I 
grant,” replied 1; “but recollect, that there are more people and more 
wealth. do not think that there is more in proportion than in other 
towns in England, and if there is more vanity, Susannah, recollect 
also that there is more industry, more talent, and 1 should hope a 
greater proportion of good and honest people among its multitudes ; 
there is also, unfortunately, more misery and more crime.” 

“TI believe you are right, Japhet. Are you aware that Mr. Co- 
phagus has put off his plain attire ?” 

“If it grieves you, Susannah, it grieves me also; but I presume he 
finds it necessary not to be so remarkable.” 

* For him I could find some excuse ; but what will you say, Japhet, 
when I tell you that my own sister, born and bred up to our tenets, 
hath also much deviated from the dress of the females of our sect 7” 

“ In what hath she made an alteration ?” 

** She has a bonnet of plaited straw with ribbons.” 

* Of what colour are the ribbons ?” 

“ Nay, of the same as her dress—of grey.” 

* Your bonnet, Susannah, is of grey silk; I do not see that there 
is vanity in descending to straw, which is a more homely commodity. 
But what reason has she given 7” 

* That her husband wills it, as he does not like to walk out with 
her in her Quaker’s dress.” 

“Is it not her duty to obey her husband, even as I obey my father, 
Susannah ?—but I am not ashamed to walk out with you in your 
dress; so if you have no objection, let me show you a part of this 
great city.” 

Susannah consented: we had often walked together in the town of 
Reading: she was evidently pleased at what I said. I soon escorted 
her to Oxford Street, from thence down Bond Street and all the 
most frequented parts of the metropolis. The dress naturally drew 
upon her the casual glance of the passengers, but her extreme beauty 
turned the glance to an ardent gaze, and long before we had finished 
our intended walk, Susannah requested that I would go home. She 
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was not only annoyed but almost alarmed at the constant and reite- 
rated scrutiny which she underwent, ascribing it to her dress and not 
to her lovely person. As soon as we returned I sat down with her. 

“So I understand that Mr. Cophagus intends to reside altogether 
in London.” 

“«] have not heard so; I understood that it was business which 
called him hither for a few weeks. I trust not, for I shall be unhappy 
here.” 

« May I ask why?” 

« The people are rude—it is not agreeable to walk out.” 

“ Recollect, my dear Susannah, that those of your sect are not so 
plentiful in London as elsewhere, and if you wear a dress so dif- 
ferent from other people, you must expect that curiosity will be 
excited. You cannot blame them—it is you who make yourself con- 
spicuous, almost saying to the people by your garment, ‘ Come, and 
look at me.” I have been reflecting upon what Mr. Masterton said 
to you at Reading, and I do not know whether he was not right in 
calling it a garb of pride instead of a garb of humility.” 

“If L thought so, Japhet, even 1 would throw it off,” replied Su- 
sannah. 

“ It certainly is not pleasant that every one should think that you 
walk out on purpose to be stared at, yet such is the ill-natured con- 
struction of the world, and they will never believe otherwise. It is 
possible, I should think, to dress with equal simplicity and neatness, 
to avoid gay colours, and yet to dress so as not to excite observation.” 

“ | hardly know what to say; but that you all appear against me, 
and that sometimes I feel that I am too presumptuous in thus judging 
for myself.” 

“Tam not against you, Susannah; I know you will do what you 
think is right, and I shall respect you for that, even if I disagree 
with you; but I must say, that if my wife were to dress in such a way 
as to attract the public gaze, I should feel too jealous to approve of 
it. I do not, therefore, blame Mr. Cophagus for inducing his pretty 
wife to make some alteration in her attire, neither do I blame but I 
commend her for obeying the wishes of her husband. Her beauty is 
his, and not common property.” 

Susannah did not reply ; she appeared very thoughtful. 

“ You disagree with me, Susannah,” said I, after a pause, “ I am 
sorry for it.” 

“TI cannot say that I do, Japhet; I have learnt a lesson this day, 
and in future I must think more humbly of myself, and be more ruled 
by the opinions and judgments of others.” 

- Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus then came in. Cophagus had resumed his 
coat and waistcoat, but not his pantaloons or Hessians: his wife, who 
had a very good taste in dress, would not allow him. She was in 
her grey silk gown, but wore a large handsome shawl, which covered 
all but the skirts; on her head she had a Leghorn bonnet, and cer- 
tainly looked very pretty. As usual, she was all good-humour and 
smiles. I told them that we had been walking out, and that Susannah 
had been much annoyed by the staring of the people. 
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“ Always so,” said Cophagus, “ never mind—girls like it—feel 
pleased—and so on.” . . 

“ You wrong me much, brother Cophagus,” replied Susannah, « it 
pained me exceedingly.” 

“ All very well to say so—know better—sly puss—will wear dress 
—people say, pretty Quaker—and so on.” 

Busonah hastily left the room after this attack, and I told them 
what had passed. 

“« Mrs. Sestenees:” said I, “ order a bonnet and shawl like yours 
for her without telling her, and perhaps you will persuade her to put 
it on.” 

Mrs. Cophagus thought the idea excellent, and promised to procure 
them. Susannah not making her re-appearance, I took leave and 
arrived at the hotel in good time for dinner. 

“ Japhet,” said the general to me as we were at table, “ you have 
mentioned Lord Windermear very often, have you called upon him 


lately?” 

o No, sir, it is now two years and more since I have seen him. 
When I was summoned to town to meet you, I was too much agitated 
to think of any thing else, and since that I have had too much plea- 
sure in your company.” 

“ Say rather, my good boy, that you have nursed me so carefully 
that you have neglected your friends and your health. Take my car- 
riage to-morrow, and call upon him, and, after that, you had better 
drive about a little, for you have been looking pale these last few 
days. I hope to get out myself in a short time, and then we will 
have plenty of amusement together in setting up our establishment. 


( To be continued.) 





THE CHAMBER OF DEATH! 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


On! the stillness and the gloom 
Of the chamber of the dead! 
Where the flowers that gaily bloom, 
And the light by tapers shed, 
Mock the faded form of clay, 
And the darkness of those eyes, 
Whence the soul hath past away, 
As a vapour, to the skies. 


Oh! the sadness and the chill 
Of the living, as they wend 

To the chamber, shrining still 
The relics of a friend; 

When with noiseless step, as though 
The dead were but asleep, 

To the solemn bed they go, 

O'er the senseless one to weep. 
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Oh! the paleness of the cheek, 
In its shroud of deadly white, 
And the moveless lips, that speak 
With a holy prophet’s might ; 
And the hands so still and cold, 
With a decent grace array’d, 
Whose sponsal gloves enfold 
The bride that death has made. 


Oh! the glitter and the gloom 

Of the coffin, as it stands 
In the closely-curtained room ; 

‘Till the priest in holy bands 
Shall usher it the way, 

And, with blessed words of grace, 
Embalm the shrouded clay 

For its narrow dwelling-place. 


Oh! the pang to loving friends ! 
When the bearers of the dead 
To that darkened room ascend, 
Whence th’ immortal spirit fled ! 
As they hear the solemn sound 
Of the heavy feet above, 
How freshly bleeds the wound 
In the piere’d heart of love! 


Oh! the pageantry of woe! 
When the hearse with nodding plumes, 
And the mantled mourners go 
On their pathway to the tombs: 
When the snowy ’kerchief drowns 
The sobbings of despair, 
And the holy church-bell sounds 
From the Sabbath-house of prayer. 


Oh! the grief of friends that meet, 
When the burial rite is past, 
Full fondly to repeat, 
While their tears are dropping fast, 
The virtues of the dead, 
And rehearse the dying scene ;— 
Such things, and such, she said, 
Then pause—and weep between. 


Oh! the wildness of regret 
For the loved one past away, 

When the golden sun has set 
Of that ever-living day ; 

And the first night closes o'er 
The friend within the tomb, 
Whose voice shall sound no more 

"Till nature’s day of doom. 
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MR. WILKINSON’S TOPOGRAPHY OF THEBES. 


Topography of Thebes, and G veneral View of Egypt; being a Short 
Account of the Principal Objects worthy of Notice in the Valley of 
the Nile to the Second Cataract, &c. &c. With Remarks on the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. By I. G. Wi- 
KINSON, Esq. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ecypt, the mother of nations! the incomprehensible! she of whose 
origin none can tell! the primal streams from whence have flowed 
extinct states, and kingdoms, and vast monarchies! Her genius 
still wanders by the banks of her eternal Nile, decrepit, wrinkled, and 
full of countless days—her memory gone, and unconscious of her 
pristine greatness. Yet, in her ruin, how majestic! Her pyramids 
still point to the skies—her ruins still frown in imperishable grandeur 
—her immeasurable catacombs, containing within their recesses my- 
riads of lettered scrolls, pregnant with awful histories, records of past 
glory, and stupendous guilt, scrolls that coming ages shall be unable 
to reduce to dust, and yet but half explored. Egypt still retains 
within her time-worn bosom the sybil leaves of the ancient wisdom ; 
but they are dropping one by one, unread and unexplored, and we 
look on ‘helplessly and see them crumble into destruction, and their 
awful secrets pass away before our eyes unsolved. As yet, we have 
had no Daniel to read the writing on her wall. Like an ancient 
priestess, the fire of whose mind has been quenched by the cold flow- 
ings of countless years, she offers us a lesson that she has herself 
long been unable to read. 

And who shall instruct us? Turn we to the haughty and all-con- 
quering Roman, with his compact and energetic language, and demand 
of him the key, for he conquered her dominions and rifled her palaces. 
He, himself now passed away, was to Egypt but as him of yesterday, 
and, in the prime of his manhood, looked upon the ancient one with 
the same wondering awe as do the latest and youngest sons of huma- 
nity. Let us penetrate still farther back into the mists of antiquity, 
and ask the wily and elegant Greek some tidings of these eternal 
ruins. He saw them when in the glory of their perfection, but of 
their origin knew nothing; for to the virile Egyptian he was but a 
young barbarian, who came a despised mendicant to the shores of the 
Nile to pick up something good from the superfluity of the knowledge 
that sate there enthroned in mystery. Old Homer prated something 
darkly of the wondrous city of a hundred gates. 

And the still more ancient Hebrew, what knows he of her? Why 
nought but of the heaviness of her bondage. He was a slave in her 
field, and a scorn to her proud and enlightened sous. Before he felt 
the iron of her rule, when he kept his flocks, a shepherd and a hum- 
ble husbandman, Egypt resided in her sublime palaces, her com- 
merce extended, her people refined, her agriculture almost perfect, 
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and her stores the granary of the world. Had there been no corn in 
Egypt, Jacob and his sons had perished. And this occurred at an 
epoch in Egypt so modern, as in the reign of her fifth king of the 
sixteenth recorded dynasty, when already the founder of many na- 
tions was grey with age. Even the Hebrew must have regarded her 
with respect and veneration. 

What Egypt was, in the time of Moses, the Scriptures tell us— 
what in the time of the patriarchs, from the same source, we may 
infer. What she is now, the world will learn from the valuable book 
before us. But with all these sources of information, our knowledge 
of this singular country is most scanty, and the glimpses that we have 
been able to gain of her history, are most partial. What Manetho, 
Herodotus, Pliny, or Strabo, have said of her, must be received with 
distrust, and only believed implicitly when corroborated by other 
evidence. She contains her records in her own tombs; and these, 
we are most happy to say, will not long be, altogether, a sealed book 
to us. 

The reader, not acquainted with the subject of hieroglyphics, 
should know that, some time since, Dr. Young discovered something 
approaching to an alphabet in these singular-looking marks. Mons. 
Champollion extended this discovery, and Mr. Wilkinson, the author 
of the present work, who has long made this matter his peculiar study, 
has, with the assistance of his knowledge of the Coptic, carried the 
knowledge so far as almost always to be able to gather a general 
meaning from an inscription in the ancient Egyptian language. Yet, 
with this increase of light, the author avows that no one is yet suffi- 
ciently advanced in the language, as to enable him literally to trans- 
late hieroglyphical writings of any length, or if the subject be mode- 
rately complicated. But this incipient science is fast advancing, and 
we may yet live to see the day when a connected history of Egypt 
shall be given to the world, derived from sources more authentic than 
those that have furnished the history of any other country. 

Mr. Wilkinson commences his work by a rapid view of the compa- 
rative state of civilization of Egypt in the earliest times, with that of 
the only known existing monarchy. He plainly shows that the palm 
of refinement should be ceded to the country of the Nile. He next 
proceeds to notice the topography of Thebes, its derivation and un- 
known origin. He then, at once, bursts into the monuments it con- 
tains, and gives us the results of his observations. ‘The book is volu- 
minous, and replete with the most valuable information ; but from its 
very nature this information is tautologous. We have upon the walls, 
the pillars, the door-posts, and wherever an inscription could be placed 
in these ruined temples, such inscriptions as these :—‘ The good 
God, Lord of the World, Son of the Sun, Lord of the Powerful, 
Remeses deceased, Esteemed by the great God, Lord of Abydos.” 
Such an inscription is in the tomb of Osymandyas. 

The reader of course knows that, besides the hieroglyphics, the 
walls are covered with paintings. The foliowing is a description of 
one of these pictorial displays. 

_“* In the scene before us, an insolent soldier pulls the beard of his helpless cap- 
tive, while others wantonly beat the suppliant, or satiate their fury with the sword. 
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Beyond these is a corps of infantry in close array, flanked by a strong body of cha. 
riots; and a camp, indicated by a rampart of Egyptian shields, with a wicker gate- 
way, guarded by four companies of sentries, who are on duty on the inner side, 
forms the most interesting object in this picture. Here the booty taken from the 
enemy is collected ; oxen, chariots, plaustra, horses, asses, sacks of gold, represent 
the confusion incident after a battle ; and the richness of the spoil is expressed by 
the weight of a bag of money, under which an ass is about to fall. One chief* is 
receiving the salutation of a foot-soldier; another, seated amidst the spoil, strings 
his bow ; and a suttler suspends a water-skin on a pole he has fixed in the ground, 
Below this a body of infantry marches homewards ; and beyond them the king, 
attended by his fan-bearers, holds forth his hand to receive the homage of the 
wriests and principal persons, who approach his throne to congratulate his return, 
lis charioteer is also in attendance, and the high-spirited horses of his car are with 
difficulty restrained by three grooms who hold them. ‘wo captives below this are 
doomed to be beaten, probably to death, by four Egyptian soldiers ; while they in 
vain, with outstretched hands, implore the clemency of their heedless conqueror.” 


The musical statue of Memnon, upon which so much has been 
written and so much poetry exhausted, seems not to have any more 
claim to its title than to its miraculous powers. It certainly was the 
Memnon of the ancients, who were mere moderns to the Egyptians. 
Amunoph III. has, thanks to Mons. Champollion, again recovered 
rights that have lain dormant for ages—no less a period than 3265 
years. Mr. Wilkinson, after describing the various tricks, by which 
the priest imposed upon the credulous, gives his own impression on 
the subject. 


“In the lap of the statue is a stone, which, on being struck, emits a metallic 
sound,t that might stillf be made use of to deceive a visitor, who was predisposed 
to believe its powers; and from its position, and the squared space cut in the block 
behind, as if to admit a person who might thus lie concealed from the most scru- 
tinous observer in the plain below, it seems to have been used after the restoration 
of the statue ; and another similar recess exists beneath the present site of this 
stone, which might have been intended for the same purpose when the statue was in 


its mutilated state,” 


After the author has eloquently descanted upon the immense 
wealth, power, refinement, and magnificence of ancient Thebes, we 
learn that its decadence began as soon as the removal of the seat of 
government to Memphis took place, and that subsequently commerce 
began to pour its enriching streams through other vents over the 
civilized world. But its final destruction may be dated from its cap- 


* « The chiefs are here armed with bows; the privates, or foot-soldiers, with 
spears, swords, and clubs. But this distinction is not always to be trusted to. 

t ‘* Mr. Burton and I first remarked the metallic sound of this stone in 1824, and 
conjectured that it might have been used to deceive the Roman visitors ; but the 
nature of the sound, which did not agree with the accounts given by ancient au- 
thors, seemed to present an insuperable objection. In a subsequent visit to Thebes, 
in 1850, on again examining the statue and its inscriptions, I found that one Ballilla 
had compared it to the striking of brass: and feeling convinced that this authority 
was more decisive than the vague accounts of those writers who had never heard it, 
I determined on posting some peasants below, and ascending myself to the lap of 
the statue, with a view of hearing from them the impression made by the sound. 
Having struck the sonorous block with a small hammer, | inquired what they beard, 
and their answer, ‘ Ente betidrob e’nahas,’ ‘ You are striking brass,’ convinced me 
that the sound was the same that deceived the Romans, and led Strabo to observe 
that it appeared to him as the effect of a slight blow. 

¢ ‘** More than one modern traveller bas repaired to the statue before sunrise in 
hopes of hearing the sound.” 
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ture and dilapidation, after a three years’ siege by Ptolemy Lathyreus. 
The few attempts made afterwards to repair this city were insigni- 
ficant, or wholly futile, and its magnificence dwindled away into the 
appearance of scattered villages, or was supported only by the subli- 
mity of its ruins. 

We wish we had space to quote, and earnestly recommend the 
reader to notice, the description of the great temple and palace of 
Remeses III. It will give him the most vivid ideas of Egypt in her 
day of glory. He will find that the natives were barbarians, but bar- 
barians of the most splendid order. They were the least advanced in 
moral qualities. There is the smiting with the sword and the carry- 
ing away captive, and the immolating of prisoners, and all glory and 
praise given to slaughter, so indicative of a rude or priest-ridden state 
of society. 

It may not be here amiss to give some idea of an Egyptian pro- 
cession. 


« On the east, or rather north-east wall, Remeses is borne in his shrine, or ca- 
nopy, seated on a throne ornamented by the figures of a lion, and a sphinx, which 
is preceded by a hawk.* Behind him stand two figures of Truth¢ and Justice, 
with outspread wings. ‘Twelve Egyptian princes, sons of the king,{ bear the 
shrine ; officers§ wave flabella around the monarch ; and others, of the sacerdotal 
order, attend on either side, carrying bis arms and insignia, Four others follow ; 
then six of the sons of the king, behind whom are two scribes and eight attendants 
of the military class, bearing stools and the steps of the throne. In another line 
are members of the sacerdotal order, four other of the king’s sons, fan-bearers, and 
military scribes, a guard of soldiers bringing up the rear of the procession. Before 
the shrine, in one line, march six officers, bearing sceptres and other insignia; in 
another, @ scribe reads aloud the contents of a scroll he holds unfolded in his hand, 
preceded by two of the king’s sons and two distinguished persons of the military and 
priestly orders. The rear of both these lines is closed by a pontiff, || who, turning 
round towards the shrine, burns incense before the monarch; and a band of music, 
composed of the trumpet, drum, double pipe, and other instruments,{ with choristers, 
forms the van of the procession. The king, alighted from his throne, officiates as 
priest before the statue of Amun Khem, or Amunre Generator; and, still wearing 
his helmet, he presents libations and incense before the altar, which is loaded with 
flowers and other suitable offerings. The statue of the god, attended by officers 
bearing flabella,** is carried on a palanquin, covered with rich drapery, by twenty- 
two priests; behind it follow others, bringing the table and the altar of the deity. 
Before the statue is the sacred bull, followed by the king on foot, wearing the cap of 
the ‘lower country.’ Apart from the procession itself stands the queen, as a spec- 
tator of the ceremony ; and before her, a scribe reads a scroll he has unfolded. A 
priest turns round to offer incense to the white bull, and another, clapping his hands, 


* “The emblem of the king as Phrah ( Pharaoh.) 

+ “ This refers to the double character of this goddess, my authority for whose 
name I have given in my Materia Hierog., p. 45. 
_ + “ They are always distinguished by a badge appended from their head-dress, 
inclosing probably the lock of hair usually denoting son or child, 

§ “ Probably the Pterophori. 

| ‘* Not the ‘ eldest son of the king,’ as M. Champollion supposes. 

¢ “1am ata loss for a name to give an idea of them. ‘They are two short cylin- 
drical clubs, probably of metal, (surmounted by the bead of aman or other orna- 
mental device,) which the performer strikes together. The Egyptians used them 
frequently in their dances. The choristers, if I may so call them, respond to the 
time by the clapping of their hands; they almost always attend in their musical 
etes, 
_** “ The larger of these are in fact umbrellas, the smaller ones fans or fiy-flaps. 
Flabella of a similar kind are carried before the Pope at the present day.” 


Nov, 1835.—voL. XIV.—-NO. LV. . 
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brings up the rear of a long procession of hieraphori, carrying standards, images, 
and other sacred emblems; and the foremost bear the statues of the king's ances- 
tors.* This part of the picture refers to the coronation of the king, who, in the 
hieroglyphics, is said to have ‘ put on the crown of the upper and lower coun- 
tries ;’ which the birds, flying to the four sides of the world, are to announce to the 
gods of the south, north, east, and west.” ¢ 


Let those who are curious in these matters, Lion or Clarencieux 
king-of-arms, for example, compare this with the coronation cere- 
mony of modern potentates, and let him who reasons, reflect upon the 
ingenuity, that seems as eternal as man himself, with which human 
nature labours at self-glorification. After the pictorial description 
of the coronation, follows a series of subjects purely historical, and, 
though deeply interesting, they are altogether too manifold even to be 
enumerated in this notice. 

The tomb to which Belzoni has given his name, is certainly one of 
the most surprising structures in this land of wonders, that ever en- 
tered into the imagination of man. We entirely coincide with the 
intelligent author, that 


“ The most interesting part is unquestionably the series of small chambers in the 
two first passages, since they throw considerable light on the style of the furniture 
and arms, and consequently on the manners and customs of the Egyptians. 

‘** In the first to the left (entering) is the kitchen, where the principal groups, 
though much defaced, may yet be recognised. Some are engaged in slaughtering 
oxen, and cutting up the joints, which are put into caldrons on a tripod placed over 
a wood fire, and in the lower line a man is employed in cutting a leather strap he 
holds with his feet, a practice common throughout the East. Another pounds some- 
thing for the kitchen in a large mortar, another apparently minces the meat, and a 
pallet suspended by ropes, running in rings which are fastened to the roof, is raised 
from the ground, to guard against the intrusion of rats and other destructite depre- 
dators. On the opposite side, in the upper line, two men knead a substance} with 
their feet, others cook meat, pastry, and broth, probably of lentils, which fill some 
baskets beside them ; and of the frescos of the lower line sufficient remains to show 
that others are engaged in drawing off, by means of syphons, a liquid from vases 
before them, On the end wall is the process of making bread, but the dough is 
kneaded by the band, and not, us Herodotus and Strabo mention, by the feet ;§ and 
small black seeds being sprinkled on the surface of the cakes (probably the hab- 
behsoda || still used in Egypt) they are carried on a wooden pallet to the oven, 

* In the opposite chamber are several boats, with square chequered sails, some 
having spacious cabins, and others only a seat near the mast. They are richly 
painted and loaded with ornaments ; and those in the lower lines have the mast and 
yard lowered over the cabin. 

** The succeeding room, on the right hand, contains the various arms and warlike 
implements of the Egyptians ; among which are knives, quilted helmets, spears, 
ataghans or daggers, quivers, bows, arrows, falchions, coats-of-mail, darts, clubs, 
and standards. On either side of the door is a black cow with the head-dress of 
Athor, one accompanied by hieroglyphics signifying the north, the other by those of 
the south, probably intimating that these are the arms of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
The blue colour of some of these weapons suffices to prove them to have been of 
steel, and is one of several strong arguments in favour of the conclusion that the 


* « M. Champollion observes that no doubt can exist as to the relative situation 
of Remeses IL. and I11., confounded by Greek historians, being here distinguished 
* too clearly to allow of the same confusion taking place henceforth ;’ that is, after 
June, 1830; though this had been made known more than two years previously. 


t “ Tam indebted for the construction of this part of it to M. Champollion’s 
etter. 


$ “ Probably the paste for the kitchen. Herod. ii. 36. 
§ ** No doubt they used both, as we see in this tomb. 
| “ Or the nigella sativa. Probably written habb sodb. 
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early Egyptians were acquainted with the use of iron. The next chamber bas 
chairs of the most elegant form, covered with rich drapery, highly ornamented, and 
evincing admirable taste ; nor can any one, on contemplating the beauty of Egyptian 
furniture, refuse for one moment his assent to the fact, that this people must have 
been greatly advanced in the arts of civilisation and the comforts of domestic life. 
Sofas, couches, vases of porcelain and pottery, copper utensils, caldrons, rare 
woods, printed stuffs, leopard skins, baskets of a very neat and graceful shape, and 
basins and ewers, whose designs vie with the productions of the cabinet-maker, 
complete the interesting series of these frescos. 

«The next contains agricultural scenes, in which the inundation of the Nile 
passing through the canals, sowing and reaping wheat, and a grain, which from its 
height and round head appears to be the doora or sorghum, us well as the flowers of 
the country, are represented. But however successful the Egyptians may have 
been in seizing the character of animals, they failed in the art of drawing trees and 
flowers, and their coloured plants would perplex the most profound botanist equally 
with the fanciful productions of an Arabic herbarium. ‘That which follows contains 
different forms of the god Osiris, having various attributes.” 

This is truly a precious glimpse, that gives us a greater knowledge 
of what the ancient Egyptians really were, than the loftiest pyramid, 
or the inscription the most inflated. A populous horde of mere 
slaves, or uncivilized barbarians, may be coerced by despotic power, 
and placed under the direction of one or two men of science, perhaps 
foreigners, and erect a magnificent temple; and though its lofty 
columns may stand unshattered for ages, it cannot be a fair index of 
the progress of civilisation in the land in which it was erected. But 
when we discover that a nation has attained the art of making 
steel, forming vessels of copper, and, as is elsewhere shown, knowing 
the use of glass, and applying all these inventions, not only in the 
palace of the priest or the king, but in administering to domestic hap- 
piness, we must pronounce that nation not only civilized, but refined. 
But we should like to bave one other test of their farther advance- 
ment in all that dignifies life, and that is, their literature. Of obtain- 
ing this criterion we do not despair. What Dr. Young originated, 
and Mons. Champollion has advanced, if health and life be spared to 
him, Mr. Wilkinson will complete. We conceive that there must be 
much history and much poetry (could such a nation be without its 
poetry 7) still concealed in the yet unexplored catacombs, or wrapped 
around the shrivelled mummies. There has been already enough dis- 
covered to give a brief history, by means of the hieroglyphics, the 
paintings, and the sculptures, of some very important epochs of this 
ancient nation. 

Friendly as we are, nay, ardently attached, to the monarchical prin- 
ciple, we cannot help smiling at the spirit of usurpation so prevalent 
among kings —we mean, of course, to except constitutional monarchs. 
Thrones have been usurped from times immemorial; but it was re- 
served for an Egyptian potentate to usurp the grave of his prede- 
cessor. The tomb in question originally belonged to King Ptha- 
septhah, but was feloniously entered and appropriated by King Osirei 
Il. As this happened more than three thousand years ago, we pre- 
sume the regal and legal mummy has lost his right of ejectment, the 
case coming clearly within the statute of limitations, without such 
statute be in Egypt of the most unlimited description. Howes er, 
we rejoice that Mr. Wilkinson has made a forceful entrance into this 
domicile of ambitious death, as he saw one of its halls represented 
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various objects of Egyptian furniture, such as mirrors, boxes, and 
chairs of very elegant shapes, vases, fans, arms, necklaces, and nu- 
merous insignia. Indeed, the tomb seems to have been well worth a 
little usurpation. 

The third chapter, dedicated to the tombs of the priests and private 
individuals, is replete with the most valuable information. But those 
Turks, those villanous Turks, have been at their barbarian work here, 
burning the stones of which these chambers, sacred to the ancient 
dead were composed, into lime. These gentlemen have always been 
terrible stumbling-blocks in the road of civilisation. They have a 
dreadful faculty of burning when the conflagration may prove emi- 
nently disastrous, as their exploits with the Alexandrian library must 
testify. As, however, there is no remedy for their various mischiefs, 
regrets are unavailing. 

However, of those private tombs we find some devoted to almost every 
trade ; as, for instance, saddlers, curriers. carpenters, cabinet-makers, 
boat-builders, chariot-makers, &c. &c., not forgetting glass-blowers. 
If individuals, strictly speaking, of private and even humble life, were 
thus lavish upon their graves, we may safely infer that they must 
have possessed considerable wealth and great means for commanding 
domestic enjoyments. 

As we are ourselves a scribe, we cannot resist the temptation of 
transcribing the tomb of a scribe. 


‘* Number 16 is a very interesting tomb, as well in point of chronology as in the 
execution of its paintings. Here the names of four kings, from the third Thothmes 
to Amunoph II1., inclusive, satisfactorily confirm the order of their succession as 
given in the Abydus tablet and the lists of Thebes. In the inner chamber, the 
inmate of the tomb, a ‘ royal scribe,’ or basilico-grammat, undergoes his final judg- 
ment, previous to admission into the presence of Osiris. ‘Then follows a long pro- 
cession, arranged in four lines, representing the lamentations*® of the women and 
the approach of the baris or coffin, containing the body of the deceased, drawn on a 
sledge by four oxen. In the second line men advance with different insignia be- 
longing to the king Amunoph ; in the third, with various offerings, a chariot, chairs, 
and other objects ;+ and in the last line a priest, followed by the chief mourmers, 
officiates before the boats, in which are seated the basilico-grammat and his sister.t 
‘The rudders,’ as Herodotus$ observes, ‘ are passed through the keel’ in their 
larger boats of burthen, while those of smaller size have one on either side. They 
consist, like the other, of a species of large paddle, || with a rope fastened to the 
upper end, by which their sway on the centre of motion is regulated to and fro. 
One square sail, lowered at pleasure over the cabin, with a yard at the top and 
bottom, is suspended at its centre to the summit of a short mast which stands in the 
middle, and is braced by stays fastened to the fore and after part of the boat. 

“On the opposite wall is a fowling and fishing scene; and the dried fish sus- 


* «* They had also hired mourners, like the Romans, and as at the present day in 
Egypt, ‘ qui conducti plorant in funere.’—Hor. Ar. Poet. 

t ** The small wooden chambers, about the height of a man, so frequently seen in 
these tombs, were used as repositories for mummies or as sedan chairs, which being 
placed on sledges, were drawn by their servants, They were even put into boats as 
a temporary cabin. Palanquins were also used by the grandees, 

+ ‘ Though it was a common custom of the Egyptians to marry their sisters, it 
does not appear that she was also his wife, as this would not be omitted in the 
hieroglyphics. Vide Diodor. i. s. 27; Hieroglyphics passim. conf.; also the His- 
tory of the Ptolemies ; Isis and Osiris, &c. 
$ ‘ Herodot. lib. ii. s. 96. 
| “ As in the Burmese and other boats. 

* * In rowing, the Egyptians generally stood to the oar.” 
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pended in the boat remind us of the observations of Herodotus* and Diodorus,t 
who mention them as constituting a very considerable article of food among this 
people, for, with the exception of the priesthood,} thev were at all times permitted 
to eat those which were not comprised among the sacred animals of the country. 
Here is also the performance of the liturgies to the mummies of the deceased.| 
Nor do the frescos of the outer chamber less merit our attention. Among the most 
interesting is a party entertained at the house of the basilico-grammat, who, seated 
with his mother, caresses on his knee the youthful daughter of his sovereign, to 
whom he probably had been tutor. Women dance to the sound of the Egyptian 
guitar in their presence, or place before them vases of flowers and precious oint- 
ment; and the guests, seated on handsome chairs, are attended by servants, who 
offer them wine in ‘ golden goblets,’§ each having previously been welcomed by 
the usual ceremony of putting sweet-scented ointment on his head.** 

‘In the lower part of the picture, a minstrel, seated cross-legged, according to 
the custom of the East,tt plays on a harp of seven strings, accompanied by a 
guitar, and the chorus of a vocal performer, the words of whose song appear to be 
contained in eight lines of hieroglyphics, which relate to Amun, and to the person 
of the tomb, beginning, ‘ Incense, drink-offerings, and sacrifices of oxen,’ and con- 
cluding with an address to the basilico-grammat., Beyond these an ox is slaugh- 
tered, and two men having cut off the head, remove the skin from the leg and 
body.t{ Servants carry away the joints as they are separated, the head and right 
fore-leg being invariably the first, the other legs and the parts of the body following 
in proper succession. A mendicant receives a bead§{ from the charity of the 
steward, who also offers him a bottle of water. On the opposite wall are some 
buffoons, who dance to the sound of a drum, and other subjects.” 


This is very well for a scribe. But we fear that he has usurped 
too much of our space to the exclusion of matter more interesting. 

It appears that the Egyptians had a lively talent for caricature, for 
even in their most sacred subjects, the funeral procession, they could 
not resist their impulse to drollery. 


* « Lib. ii. s. 92. t Diod. lib. i, s. 36. t Herodot. ii. s. 37. 

§ “ Some even of those sacred in one part of Egypt were eaten by those of other 
districts. 

|| “‘ Similar to the inferiz or parentalia of the Romans. 

{ “infer this from the frequent use of wine in their offerings and repasts. 
Nor was it forbidden to the priests. Plut.s. 6. Herodotus says, ‘ they drink out of 
brass or bronze goblets, which they take care to cleanse every day ; not one,” he adds, 
‘ but all adopt this custom.’ Lib. ii. 37. But they had gold, silver, and porcelain 
vases ; and the expression, ‘ with a cup of gold "in the hieroglyphics above con- 
firms this fact. Conf. Genesis xliv. 2, 5. Joseph’s * silver cup,’ and the sculp- 
tures passim. ; 

** « In another of these tombs a servant is represented bringing the ointment tn 
a vase, and putting it on the heads of the guests, as well as of the master and mis- 
tress of the house. A lotus flower was also presented to them on their arrival, 
Washing the feet and anointing the head was an old Eastern custom. Gen, xliti. 
24; Luke vii. 46. 

tt ** Including Egypt: there, however, it was generally confined to the lower 
orders, : 

+t “ Conf. Herodot. ii. s.39. ... . ‘ they cut off the head, and then skin the 
body.’ 

& “ The animal to which this head belongs is not added ; perhaps by one Ox we 
are to understand the slaughter of several others, which it was not considered neces- 
sary to show to the ‘ oculis fidelibus’ of the spectator. He rodotus makes a strange 
mistake on the subject of the head, which he says no Egyptian will on any account 
touch, since it is alwavs met with in the offerings placed before the deities them- 
selves, and even before the Egyptian guests at an Egyptian repast. There were no 
Greeks in Egypt at this time, and the colour of this man (for the Egyptians were 
careful in distinguishing that of foreigners) is that usually given to the inhabitants 
of the Nile. I have attempted to explain the origin of his mistake in my Materia 
Hierog. pp. 16, 17.” 
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Before we take leave of Thebes, we must be permitted a few re- 
marks upon the very imperfect state of the art of representation 
displayed by the Egyptian painters; so imperfect in comparison to 
their architecture, and to that portion of the fine arts that were put 
in requisition to administer to household luxuries. We have seen a 
copy of the drawings of the tomb of Belzoni, which was allowed to 
be perfect, and which was open to public inspection in Leicester 
Square. It is from these that we shall speak, and in so doing, must 
respectfully beg leave to entertain a slight difference of opinion from 
Mr. Wilkinson, who says— 


‘The greatest enemy to deviation from the rules of Grecian art cannot fail to 
take a lively interest in the study of the Egyptian school, were it merely from the 
circumstance of its having been the parent of that refined and exquisite taste which 
has ennobled the name of Corinth and of Athens; where superior talent, unre- 
strained by the shackles of superstitious regulations forbidding the smallest devia- 
tion from prescribed rules as unpardonable profanation,* rose to that perfection 
which the student of nature can alone attain. In spite of all the defects of Egyptian 
art, it has at least the great merit of originality ; nor can any one, however prepos- 
sessed against it, deny the imposing grandeur of the Theban temples, or the adm- 
rable style of drawing in the unfinished chamber of Belzoni’s tomb, and other mo- 
numents of the earliest eras, where the freedom of the outlines evinces the skill of 
no ordinary artist.” 


With all deference to our author, the style of drawing in Belzoni’s 
tomb was not admirable. In fact, the lines were mere signs of con- 
vention for what they were supposed to represent, and not at all 
representations, in the artist’s sense, of any thing either on the face 
of the earth, or in the waters under the earth. Yet were they boldly 
and freely struck out in their way. We can give an adequate idea of 
this by calling attention to a writing-master’s flourished angel: every 
body sees that it is nothing like an angel, yet every body admires 
the delicacy, the freedom, and the off-handedness of the penman. 

Now the Egyptians who sculptured and bailt so well, could also 
have painted better, and rivalled, at least, the two arts of statuary 
and architecture, but they were restricted by laws that were looked 
upon as sacred and immutable, and by a priestocracy that pervaded 
and governed the whole social scheme. In those good, old, orthodox 
times, a little perspective would have been a great religious error, 
and the foreshortening of a limb a damnable heresy. ‘The office of 
painters was hereditary: as the fathers painted, the sons were con- 
strained to paint from generation to generation without any alteration; 
and, as it was orthodox to represent a tree with a symbol something 
like a school-boy’s peg-top three or four thousand years ago, had the 
Egyptians still preserved their nationality, a peg-top would have been 
a tree to this day upon the banks of the Nile. 

But in the palmy days of Egypt, architecture was continually im- 
proving; and why? because the priests themselves were the architects ; 


* « According to Synesius, the profession of artist was not allowed to be exer- 
cised by any common or illiterate persons, lest they should attempt anything con- 
trary to the laws and regulations regarding the figures of the gods ; and Plato (in his 
second Book of Laws) says, ‘they never suffered any painters or statuaries to inno- 
vate anything in their art, or to invent any new subjects or any new habits ..- - - 
Hence the art still remains the same, the rules of it still the same.’ ”’ 
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in their body they possessed all the sciences, and kept them secret. 
They were the freemasons. To the common herd, as the painters 
and mere decorators, they said, Thus far shalt thou go and no farther : 
knowledge is not good for you: obey us, and we will protect you 
from worse evils than ignorance, provided that ignorant you consent 
to be. Zhen they did rightly: such conduct never could be the 
height of iniquity. In those early ages the true system of morality 
was as little understood as a pure religion known. The strong and 
the violent would have degraded all. The few really wise men saw 
this evil, this worst of all impediments to civilisation; they bonded 
together, and clothing their wisdom in the robes of superstition, and 
throwing round themselves the mysteries of an inscrutable secrecy, 
they stood between the spoiler and the oppressed. They thus tem- 
pered the rule of the sword, and took care, most judiciously, always 
to initiate the reigning king in their order, and thus governed as 
much by legitimate authority as by religious fears. 

Dr. Marryat, a skilful and very learned physician of the last cen- 
tury, though unpossessed of all the advantages derivable from the 
late discoveries of Young, Champollion, and more especially Mr. Wil- 
kinson, saw all this darkly, and thus delivered himself upon the 
subject. 


“ The society of masons was first formed in Egypt, the mother and nurse of arts 
and sciences, where they all originated, ‘This seems no more than natural, for the 
probability is very great that Egypt was the first land which emerged from the 
ocean, and is consequently the oldest country in the world. Moses, who was by no 
means friendly to the Egyptians, yet ingenuously acknowledges that they were the 
wisest people on earth. From the earliest ages, the ascent to which it is impossible 
to reach, as men discovered any art, or improved any science, (in a state of society) 
they felt the necessity of communicating them for their own sakes, that they might 
be supported and assisted. ‘To promote their lucrative views it was also necessary 
that such communications should be confined to as few in number as possible. It 
was unavoidably requisite that every member of the society should be laid under the 
most solemn obligation to preserve the various deposits intrusted to him from all 
those who were not intitled to similar emoluments. As architecture was of the 
highest consequence to mankind, with respect to utility, convenience and magnifi- 
cence, the masons were the only persons to be applied to on this account. No 
other persons were capable of planning or erecting edifices adapted to usefulness or 
splendor. It is remarkable that these philosopbers in every age and every nation 
distinguished themselves by the appellation which in all languages signifies a mason, 
It is true that every fellow-craft, before he obtained the dignity of a master-mason, 
must have made great proficiency in grammar, logic, rbetoric, arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy. 

‘ The masons had long confined all the sciences within the limits of their own fra- 
ternity, till they admitted amongst them the travelling Greek philosophers, who 
visited Egypt in search of knowledge. They indeed were not very scrupulous in 
pursuing the means of obtaining science by any sacrifice ; nor less nice or conscie 
entious in divulging those secrets which were under the strongest obligation im- 
parted to them, 

** Euclid first made public all be had learned of geometry: the higher part of the 
mathematics he had not acquired, The application of this science to the measure- 
ment of land, building and various other arts, was so obvious, that many ingenious 
Greeks availed themselves of it to the no small detriment of the masons. This, as 
it was the first, was the severest blow our society ever felt, Some of them to this 
day assert, and seriously too, that the extraordinary death of this apostate was a 
judgment on him fér the breach of his obligation: an eagle, mistaking his bald head 
lor a stone, having dropped a tortoise on it to crush the shell. 

“Pythagoras resided more years in Egypt than any other Grecian philosopher. 
On his return, he enjoined a three years inviolable silence on all his pupils. lle 
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revealed to his countrymen several of the secrets of masons, viz. the seven different 
tints of the colorific principle ; the seven tones in music ; and the true system ot 
astronomy, which placed the sun in the centre, the eight revolving planets, with 
their attendants; the advent of comets from one system to another, of which each 
star is a central sun, Not being furnished with instruments capable of discovering 
the two most distant planets beyond the orbit of Saturn, his astronomy was turned 
into ridicule by a people whose natural frivolity gave them a disgust to strong 
thinking, and whose vanity precluded close and severe examination of imported eru- 
dition. His school fell into disrepute, and he himself into neglect, though one ot 
the best informed, and perhaps the wisest, of all their philosophers. 

Aristotle studied grammar, logic, rhetoric, natural philosophy, metaphysics, 
and some other sciences, among the Egyptian masons. He conveyed a fund of know- 
ledge to mankind which he bad no right to communicate. Much indeed of what he 
learned he has misplaced and disfigured in his writings. He has misrepresented 
some of their finest sentiments, not so much for want of judgment, as taste ; pardy 
perhaps to amuse his reader and partly from vanity. 

“ Of all the Grecian philosophers who visited Egypt, and had the honour of being 
admitted among the masons, (which, by the way, they carefully concealed,) the 
most disingenuous was Plato. The sciences of theology, ethics, and metaphysics, 
were bis peculiar favourites. Whether from some regard to the sacredness of his 
obligation, or whether it was to adapt his doctrines to the taste of a volatile people, 
he has so hashed and frittered those things which he learned, so disguised, mangled, 
and involved them, that it would almost puzzle a mason to separate the grain from 
the chaff in the confused mass of his various treatises, A few masonic jewels sparkle 
among that heap of rubbish. 

‘* The masons did not suffer only from treacherous brethren ; they felt the cruelest 
strokes from the iron band of power, which ought to have been exerted for their 
protection and security. Cambyses, the Persian monarch, made a complete con- 
quest of Egypt. He sternly demanded an account of their esoteric doctrines: on 
refusal without his submission to the usual ceremonies, this haughty prince, with 
his wonted temerity, resolved on the total extermination of the masons. Fierce and 
implacable, he destroyed all those that were assembled, burned their lodges, and 
sacrificed every individual of them that could be met with. A considerable number 
of our brethren had sufficient courage and conduct (what might not such men per- 
form!) to emigrate to an oasis about three hundred leagues distant from hence. An 
oasis, of which there are several in Africa, is a sort of island in the midst of burn- 
ing sands, This is about fourscore leagues in length and sixty in breadth, abound- 
ing with every necessary and convenience of life: the rivers lose themselves in the 
sands, while every vegetable and animal is to be met with, that can be found on the 
rest of the globe. It was inhabited by a few innocent and simple people who 
received them with open arms, ‘The arts and sciences are there still cultivated to 
the highest perfection, There and there only remains all the knowledge and learn- 
ing of the ancient world, Cambyses sent an army of seventy thousand men to 
pursue and destroy them. They were all buried in a whirlwind of sand. He sent 
a second more numerous, which shared the same fate. It is said that some masons 
disguised were employed as guides, who knew when and where these violent gusts 
arise, and voluntarily sacrificed themselves for the preservation of their brethren, 
Cambyses raised a third army for the same purpose, determined to lead it himself: 
his death defeated the project. These facts are well known and attested by Asiatic 
historians. From that day to this no one bas ever visited this oasis except Alex- 
ander the Macedonian and a few of his followers, He lost the greatest part of his 
people and suffered incredible hardships himself before he reached it. What was 
an Alexander not equal to? He was highly pleased with his entertainment there, 
and they taught their royal visitor to return in safety. Though it is next to impos- 
sible to arrive there, it is seldom more than thirty or forty years that a few do not 
venture to visit Egypt, yet no one ever attempts (though be longs in vain) to return. 
Among the last who came from thence my grandfather was one of seven. 

** Of the scattered remains of the masons, some emigrated to the East and settled 
in China. Some wandered into Europe, particularly the northern parts, who 
assumed the name of Druids. These still retained their unalterable attachment to se- 
crecy, and never committed any of their knowledge to writing. They have indeed 
left many astonishing instances of it behind them in the erection of their Stone * 


9 « Stone-henge, Staunton Drew,” xc. 
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calendars, The wra of their tabrication may be easily ascertained by calculating the 
precession of the equinoxes ; their skill in perspective is displayed in them. These 
are as falsely as foolishly termed by Europeans druidical temples. You well know, 
my brethren, that nothing was more repugnant to their religious principles than to 
worship the Deity in any cheiropoietic structure. 

“The present _European lodges of ‘masons, 1 am informed by our brother 
Phtharras, are dwindled into mere convivial assemblies. So far from eagerly pur- 
suing science, and by the force of their united abilities pushing their researches to 
perfection, they indolently content themselves with the possession of the sbell, 
without the least regard to the kernel, Sic transit gloria mundi, 

‘Tam, my Lord, your’s sincerely, 


oe ry Ng 


The physician has here most certainly allowed the reins of his 
judgment to be a little too loose in the hands of his imagination, yet 
his ideas tally exactly with every recent discovery that we have made, 
as well as every old record of the policy of the Egyptians. The 
unexampled duration of the integrity of the Egyptian nation shows 
that this masonic scheme worked well. At present it would be 
worse than worthless. We work out our social perfection, not by 
concentrating power and knowledge in the dark recesses where a fa- 
voured few only would have access to them, but by the most unlimited 
diffusion of light. Freemasonry, in the highest acceptation of the 
word, is no longer among the wants of mankind, and therefore it has 
ceased to exist. 

But what are we doing? We have as yet got through only the 
first quarter of this fascinating work: we have not yet arrived at 
Luxor, or Luqsor, or Aboo L’ Haggag, called by the ancient Egyptians, 
Southern Pape, a place quite as much deserving of notice as Thebes. 
We must also pass over the descriptions of battles and conquests dis- 
played upon the walls of the lofty halls in the ruins of Karnac, all of 
which prove indubitably the great power of the Egyptians under the 
reigns of the Remeses. 

Had we room we should certainly insert the whole of the fifth 
chapter, that treats of the manners and customs of this people. As 
regards their gardens, their vineyards, their fishing lakes, and the 
other appliances to luxury, there seems nothing on their part to be 
wished for. They also hunted much, and in that point exceeded the 
Nimrods of the present day in the variety of their game, its dan- 
gerous character, and the high physical endowments necessary success- 
fully to follow such an invigorating pursuit. They had the gazelle, 
wild goat, and sheep, stag, eriel, wild ox, hare, ostrich, with the 
hyena, wolf, jackal, and leopard. If their inclinations led them to 
aquatic amusements, there was the hippopotamus and the crocodile 
ready to afford them excellent sport, a sport at which they appear to 
have been singularly skilful. We must not omit to state, that they 
trained lions both to assist them in war against man, and to capture 
the more dangerous of the animals that they were pleased to hunt. 
Their municipal laws were severe, and personal chastisement in evi- 
dent operation, the ladies coming in for more than a due proportion. 
They had also a very considerable standing army, that eyesore to 
patriots. We must indulge in one more extract, the account of their 
entertainments. 
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** At all their entertainments music and the dance were indispensable, and some- 
times buffoons were hired to add to the festivity of the party, and to divert them 
with drollery and gesticulation. 

“ The grandees were either borne in a palanquin or drove up in their chariot, 
drawn as usual by two horses, preceded by running footmen, and followed by others, 
who carried « stool to enable them to alight, an inkstand, and whatever they might 
want either on the road, or while at the house of their friend, 

“* On entering the festive chamber, a servant took their sandals, which he held on 
his arm, while others brought water, and anointed * the guests, in token of welcome. 

“ The men were seated on low stools or chairs,¢ apart from the women, who were 
attended by female slaves or servants ; and after the ceremony of anointing, a lotus- 
blossom { (and frequently a necklace of the same) was presented to each of them ; 
and they were sometimes crowned with a chaplet of flowers. 

“ The triclintum was unknown; and the enervating custom of reclining on 
diwéns was not introduced among this people. Their furniture § rather resembled 
that of our European drawing-room ; and stools, chairs, fauteuils, ottomans, and 
simple couches, (the three last precisely similar to many that we now use,) were 
the only seats met with in the mansions of the most opulent of the Egyptians. 

“* Wine and other refreshments were then brought, and they indulged so freely in 
the former, that the ladies now and then gave those proofs of its potent effects 
which they could no longer conceal.|| 

‘In the mean time, dinner was prepared, and joints of beef, geese, fish, and 
game, with a profusion of vegetables and fruit, were laid, at mid-day, upon several 
small tables; two or more of the guests being seated at each. Knives and forks 
were of course unknown, and the mode of carving and eating with the fingers 
was similar to that adopted at present in Egypt and throughout the East ;** water 
or wine being brought in earthen hardaks, or in gold, silver, or porcelain cups. For 
though Herodotus affirms that these last were all of brass, the authority of the 
Scriptures and the Tbeban sculptures prove that the higher orders had them of por- 
celain and of precious metals.tt 

“ They sometimes amused themselves within doors with a game similar to chess, 
or rather draughts ;${ and the tedium of their leisure hours was often dispelled by 
the wit of a buffoon, §§ or the company of the dwarfs and deformed persons, |||] who 
constituted part of their suite. 

“ Bull-fights were among the sports of the lower orders; but it does not appear 
that they either had the barbarity to bait them with dogs, or the imbecility to aspire 
to a vain display of courage, in matching themselves in single combat against wild 


* «“ Washing the feet and anointing the head was the custom of the East. Conf. 
St. Luke vii.46. But I have not yet met with the former represented in the sculp- 
tures. 

t ** Many of the chairs shut up like our camp-stools ; and they sometimes sat on 
alow square seat, neatly painted, which was laid upon the ground, It appears to 
have been of wood ; and perhaps folded in the centre when removed. 

t * They probably intended by this that ‘ man required a moist rather than a dry 
aliment.’—Dhod, i. 43, 

§ “ The skill of their cabinet-makers is particularly remarkable ; and besides the 
display of elegant taste they were not ignorant of veneering, or of the mode of 
staining wood to resemble that of a rare and valuable kind. 

| “ It shows a great want of gallantry, on the part of the Egyptians, thus to 
direct their talent for caricature against the fair sex. 

€ “ Genesis xiii, 16. But with a foreigner they would not eat ; this was ap 
‘abomination.’ v. 3¥. 

** « Except in China. The ancient Greeks also ate in this manner, and the 
pieces of bread-crumb, (amouaydadia,) on which they wiped their fingers after 
eating, Were given to the dogs that they admitted into the room. 

tt ** Joseph had one of silver. Gen. xliv.2. Gold, silver, and porcelain vases 
are represented in the tombs of Thebes. I doubt a Greek being admitted into very 
good society in Egypt. Glass was also used by them, as well for cups as beads and 
other ornamental objects, and for the imitation of precious stones. 

tt “ Thave found this in sculptures of the time of Osirtesen I,, Remeses III., 
and Psamaticas II. 

&$ “ Sall common in the East, as once in the West. 

}} * Beni Hassan grottoes, V.c. vi.’ 
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peasts.* But the peasants did not fail to pursue the hyena,t as often as it was in 
their power; and it was either caught by a trap or chased with the bow. They 
also amused themselves with several games still well known to European children ; 
among which may be noticed the ball, odd and even, moru,} and feats of agility and 
strength.” § 


Now we are in this domestic strain, we will mention that the butcher 
wore his steel hanging before him in the time of Moses, precisely as 
he does now. ‘That's antiquity, and something to be proud of :—the 
fashions of crowns have changed much oftener. 

What Egypt is now we too well know. Mr. Wilkinson has given 
us a vivid description of its misery; the oppression it undergoes, and 
its consequent depopulation. It is the same land that once not only 
took the iead, but went far beyond all the nations of the earth. The 
sands have not, as has been asserted, increased upon it; the bed of 
the Nile has risen a few feet in nearly its whole length, but the pro- 
fitable soil has every where along its valley risen and extended itself 
in proportion. No site on the face of the earth more calls for, or 
could be more improved by machinery and the aids of science. _ Irri- 
gation and adequate engines for the propulsion of water would make 
the fertility of this kingdom almost illimitable. The mistake of the 
present energetic old pacha who rules it, is, endeavouring to make it a 
manufacturing instead of an agricultural nation. He should turn the 
industry of his subjects to production and not fabrication. What 
might not that land do, that even now, with its wretched tillage, gives 
the ignorant and oppressed peasant three harvests a year. 

It may not here be irrelevant to state, that, by a late survey, 
the level of the Red Sea is fifteen feet higher than that of the low 
Nile about Qaherah, Cairo, (Mr. Wilkinson has a most provokingly 
correct method of spelling his proper names,) and about five lower 
than the river during its inundation. Therefore a great part of Egypt 
lies at the mercy of the Red Sea, which sea is also found to be thirty 
feet higher than the Mediterranean. Ali has shown much judgment 
in refusing the experiment to be tried of cutting through the isthmus 
of Suez. We are sure that skilful engineers, by means of proper 
locks, could restrain the higher water from rushing into the lower, 
though that water be a sea; yet treachery, or carelessness, or mere 
foolish curiosity, might be productive of the wildest devastation. 
Were an unchecked current once established, every thing would be 
carried before it; the low lands inundated, the bed of the Nile in- 
creased by the salt water, irreparable mischief done, and the face of 
whole regions changed. 

It may be expected that we should say something of the pyramids. 
The subject has been over discussed. We think them to be less in- 

* « The feats of the Psylli are well known. Snake-players and conjurors existed 
at an early epoch among the Egyptians. ‘They are not less common here at the pre- 
sent day. 

+ * This animal is equally destructive to the flocks and some beasts of burthen ; 
and hunger prompts it even to live on the standing corn and dovra, of which it fre- 
quently destroys a great quantity. But the ass is its favourite meal, It is not gre- 
garious. ‘The female often chooses the corn-fields to conceal ber litter. 

+ “ A common Italian game. Any number of fingers are held out simultaneously 
by the two players, and one cuesses the sum of both. 

§ “ As raising each other trom the ground, leap-frog, throwing up three balls in 
various ways, mounted on the back of one who had failed in catching them, &c.”” 
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tended as mounds wherein to hide royal sepulture, than astronomical 
erections made by the priestly free-masonry. Most of them have 
been broken into, explored, and plundered, ages before either Salt or 
Belzoni effected entrances. As we have again recurred to the archi- 
tecture of the Egyptians, we will here do them the justice to state, 
that, from time immemorial, they have understood the arch, and that 
it was from them that the pointed gothic style was first introduced 
into Europe. There is now standing a vaulted tomb near the pyra- 
mids, of hewn stone, being the oldest stone arch hitherto discovered, 
having been erected in the time of the second Psamaticus, more than 
two thousand four hundred years ago. 

Long as we have made this article, we feel that we have done our 
work but imperfectly. Many most important subjects we have not 
even touched upon ; but our labour will not have been vain if we 
have excited in the bosom of the reader that ardent curiosity to 
peruse this work with the attention that it so highly merits. The 
author appears to have brought every requisite to his undertaking: 
great knowledge, not only of the learned but the modern languages, 
particularly those of the E ast, habits of patient investigation, assisted 
by great powers of rei soning, and a love for his subject that ensures 
an unabating ardour in its pursuit. He is no theorist, and is bigoted 
to no system. He has conquered much, and frankly confesses that 
that much is but very little in comparison with what remains to be 
overcome. He is gathering materials that perhaps it may be the lot 
of other hands to arrange, though we fervently wish that nothing may 
prevent him reaping the laurels that he is now only sowing. It is our 
conviction that, in the Bible and in the hieroglyphics, the | true history 
of the world wiil be read. Hitherto they corroborate each other won- 
derfully. The records of the former are limited only to the adventures 
of a chosen, though a stiff-necked race; we may find in the latter 
much of which, from the very nature of the subject, the other has 
omitted. 

Notwithstanding that the work before us is, strictly speaking, to- 
pographical, it will be found very pleasant reading, ‘ the air of 
candour and sincerity that runs through the whole of The author 
not only makes us participate in his knowledge, ile in his doubts 
also. He is evidently cautious, not only not to deceive his readers, 
but also to guard against selt-delusion. We feel that we may depend 
upon him, since he sometimes mistrusts himself. 

Criticism can only follow a writer similar to Mr. Wilkinson. He is 
the first on the march. Had she been more modest with the ill- 
treated Mr. Bruce, she would have been spared many a blush of re- 
cantation. In a case like this, the author must know more of his 
subject than any other person existing. All that the critic can do, 
should he be desirous of being condemnatory, is to go and acquire 
more, or at least as much, information upon this particular subject 
than the author :—let him do this, and then, if he can, let him wreak 
his vengeance. The general, however illustrious he may be, cannot 
know so much of the country as the exploring party that he sends 
forward. Mr. Wilkinson is in the van of Egyptian learning. There 
may be higher grades on the literary muster roll than that which he 
has yet attained, but, in his own department, there is none before him. 
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r TASSO’S FAMILIAR SPIRIT. 

| BY MRS. CRAWFORD, 

t Tury deem me mad—but my mind hath wit 

1 To know the world’s madness greater far ; 

: They deem me mnad-—that I love to sit, 

Sweet colloquy holding with moon and star ; 

' For they ken not how deeply a spiritual eye 
Drinks light at that fount of sublimity. 

‘ And there comes to me, when the sun is fled, 

A spirit of beauty, unseen of all ; 

And its wings are as moonlight softly spread, 

‘ And its voice, as a distant waterfall, 

. Doth murmur of hidden gems, that lie 

| In the holy mines of eternity. 

They say ‘tis a vision that fancy weaves, 

| That the feeling of sadness hath wrought the spell, 

That the voice that I hear, in the orange leaves, 

| Is the night-breeze waking its Doric shell ; 


But I know ’tis a friendly spirit, that hies 
From its starry home when the daylight dies. 


Though I hear not the voice of the mystic one, 
I know when the spirit is near at hand ; 
For a ray of light comes stealing on, 
And an odour sweet as from Araby’s land ; 
And my captive heart hath a pulse, more free 
Than belongs to its cold mortality. 


And I talk with that beautiful spirit, and hear 
Such lore as the world can never teach, 

Till the golden path seems bright and clear, 
That my soul must journey, her Gop to reach. 

With the cross for my staff, I shall travel fleet, 

Till I lie me down at my Saviour's feet. 


Oh! what is the garland of fame to me, 
Or the praises of men that I little prize ? 

The grave cannot hear, nor hath eyes to see ; 
The fool hath his marble, as well as the wise ; 
But my soul hath ambition, and seeks her renown 

In the saintly palm and the martyrs crown. 


Farewell to the loves and the friendships of earth ! 
My path hath not lacked of pleasant flowers, 
My tears have been mingled with smiles of mirth, 
And my harp has been honoured in princely bowers, 
And thy prison, Ferrara, is now but to me 
As an inn on the road to eternity. 


I have pack’d up my treasures, and hidden them all, 
The gold and the jewels of God ; and I wait, 

Till I hear the glad voice of the bridegroom call— 
And see the bright chariot of love at my gate, 

Whose silver wheels through those clouds shall roll, 

And bring back to her home my wandering soul. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A QUACK DOCTOR. 
Nec prosunt domino, que prosunt omnibus, artes.—Ovip. 


My days, my very hours are numbered; the cold hand of death presses 
heavily and painfully upon me ; I feel that this bed will be the last, save 
an earthy one, on which the proprietor of the Balsam of Bethesda will 
ever lie. Long ere these words are in print, I shall be far beyond the 
reach of the indignation and censure of man ; and it will ease my parting 
moments, and be a last atonement, if I lay before the — certain par. 
ticulars wherein I have played a conspicuous, though a deceitful part. 
At the same time, I must beg the reader to have the candour to bear in 
mind this remark: that what I have done has been merely for the sake of 
gain, and not out of malice or ill will to my fellow-creatures as a body, 
or to any individual in particular. 

I shall commence with a short sketch of my early life. My father, 
Reuben Killman, was a brewer, in a small market-town. He married, 
for his fourth wife, the daughter of the principal apothecary of the place. 
The issue of that marriage was the author of the present memoir. A short 
time before I was born, my poor mother had been reading the poems of 
the Poet Laureat, which made so great an impression on her, that she in- 
sisted on my being christened by the name of TuaLasBa. 

That dear parent was so fondly attached to her only offspring, that 
during her life she never would allow my tender frame to be exposed to 
the cruelty of a birch-bearing brute, as she feelingly styled that awful 
monster, the schoolmaster. On the contrary, she resolved to educate me 
herself; and, in order that she might direct my talents, of which she had 
the highest opinion, in the proper channel, she seized the opportunity of 
taking me, at the age of eight years, to be examined by a celebrated 
Re. who had announced that he should enlighten the town by a 
ew lectures on his subtle science. I well remember the laying on of 
hands of that slender gentleman. After duly examining the outward 
signs of my inward powers, he informed my mother that my developments 
were so interesting and complicate, that he would take time for reflection, 
and send her a written opinion. The good lady, gratified by the pains 
and attention he was paying her favourite, slipped half a guinea into his 
learned palm, and went home to wait for the promised particulars. 

The next day she received the following note :— 


“ Mapam, 

“The real reason of my not announcing your son’s organs yesterday, 
was, that | was anxious not to expose him before other parties ; but the 
sacred obligation of truth compels me to state, that I find the organs of 
acquisitiveness and destructiveness so strong, that I can have little doubt 
he will be led on from robbery to murder, and finally, end his days at the 
gallows, unless you take great pains in cultivating his orgaus of venera- 
tion, &c. as explained in my little work, price 11s. 6d. 

“Your obedient servant, 
«“ Manure. PAcmer.” 


My mother’s rage at this epistle may be conceived. She instantly set 
off on a crusade against the phrenologist, and called on every neighbour 
and gossip in the place, denouncing the man’s ignorance, and proving it 
by his letter, and the well-known amiable qualities of her interesting 
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child. I believe the lectures were, after all, as well attended as ever. My 
father was angry with my mother for exposing the faults of his child, and 
told her she ought to have hushed up the business. The poor lady re- 
torted, and a quarrel ensued. It was however made up; and the recon. 
ciliation was evidently sincere on my father’s part, as he advised my 
mother the following day to leave off brandy and water, which they 
always had been in the habit of drinking, as he thought ale would be 
better for her. Although she did as he recommended, my father lost his 
wife, and I, my kind parent in less than three months from that time. 

I wished to put my mother’s tortoise-shell cat into mourning on the 
occasion, and as she tore the clothes I made for her, | resolved to blacken 
those which nature had given her with ink. I had just begun the opera- 
tion, and had placed the unfeeling animal headforemost down in a Seen, 
with a quart ink bottle in my other hand, when my father appeared. 
Seeing how I was occupied, he rushed towards me. The abruptness of 
his manner, (though I was doing no harm, but on the contrary a pious 
duty,) alarmed me. I fled: he pursued. He gained ground: I heard 
him puff close at my back. In my eagerness to escape, 1 attempted to 
jump over a cooler full of ale. I should easily have accomplished the 
leap, had it not happened that at that moment my father’s hand arrested 
me by the trousers behind. He checked the impetus of my spring, and I 
fell, with the ink-bottle, boot, and cat, into the middle of the steaming 
liquid. 

I screamed, the cat mewed, my father swore. But the death of my 
mother, I suppose, had softened his heart; for, in a minute he recovered 
his good humour, laughed at the cat and me, and said “ It did not matter, 
as the boot was the only thing that would be the worse for it.” How- 
ever, he made up his mind to send me to school forthwith, “ to improve 
my manners, and to have me out of harm’s way.” 

To school I was sent, and there I remained till I was twelve years old, 
at which time my father sent for me home, put me into his counting- 
house, and taught me the arts of book-keeping and brewing. ‘The latter 
I found was a far more intricate and mysterious process than the mere 
mixture of malt and hops. 

Years went on: I grew up into a man; but as I advanced, the little 
town declined. It was not a place of much trade, and as the inhabitants 
died away, they were not rapidly succeeded by fresh settlers. The mor- 
tality of the place was certainly very great. The air was voted unhealthy, 
though formerly it had been considered the reverse. By some extraor- 
dinary fatality, my father’s best customers were always the first to drop 
off. I felt for him, and myself, for 1 was now taken into partnership ; 
and my mind sympathized with Moore’s beautiful lines :— 


“ Ob! ever thus from childhood’s hour 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never nurst a tree or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away. 


‘** T never nurs’d a dear gazelle 
To glad me with its bright black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 


And love me, it was sure to die! 


But, after all, what are gazelles to customers? and what is the sight 
of its eye to the sight of a bill for beer made ont, ready for payment? 
Alas! these bills decreased as the town decayed, and ere long the Ga- 
zette presented the names of “R. Killman and Son, Brewers.” The 
shock upset my father, he never looked up afterwards, and the very day 
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week after the above announcement, I saw his heels standing out of a 
large mash-tub. He had chosen the fate of Clarence. 

With the few pounds left to me I fled from the fatal neighbourhood to 
London. In that vast metropolis | had no chance of setting up in my 
trade again: there were too many in it already, with larger capitals, and 
equal skill in composition to myself. For some time I served in one of 
the principal breweries as a clerk—but my salary was so small, that I 
could neither pay for wine nor brandy ; malt liquor I could not drink—] 
was too much behind the scenes for that—and for water, which I estimated 
at a very different value from that put upon it by Pindar, I had a con. 
stitutional antipathy—I was a second Tantalus, dying of thirst amidst a 
profusion of beverage—I could bear it no longer—I left my situation. 

I was walking, with little in my pockets except my hands, in a most 
melancholy mood along Bloomsbury Square, when a man held out a paper 
tome. I took it, wal Cena it to be the puff of a patent medicine. A 
new light broke in upon me, I cried out, “ Eureka,’ and cut a caper in 
the air for joy. 

My plans were quickly settled. I invested my remaining money in 
drugs, phials, and a chest, and set out on a tour to the country, resolving 
to commence, like an actor or counsellor, with provincial celebrity first. 
It was indifferent to me whither I directed my steps, and the accident of 
seeing a notice of reduced fares, led me to book my place for Birming- 
ham. 

As soon as I arrived at that populous town, I boldly engaged a hand- 
some lodging, and put an advertisement into the paper, wherein, drawing 
upon the credit of my future fame, I announced that Decror THanaBa 
KinLMAN was to be consulted on every disease to which the human frame 
is liable, but he had more especially devoted his attention to nervous, 
cutaneous, chronic, epileptic, intestinal, and mental disorders. The doc- 
tor had studied the superior practice of the continent; he had been en- 
trusted to draw the teeth of the Emperor of Russia, hed operated on the 
King of Prussia for the stone, and cured the Queen of Sardinia of dyspep- 
sia vulgaris. From those distinguished individuals, and others no less 
celebrated, he had received the most satisfactory testimonials. 

I spent the interval, till the appearance of my advertisement, in writing 
out autographs of those illustrious persons, and in mixing my newly in- 
vented Baisam or Bernespa. This consisted of stimulating and narcotic 
drugs, most of which had formerly been used by my respected father, but 
in more diluted quantities. 

The first patient that ever visited me was an elderly lady, who com- 
plained of lowness of spirits. She said she was always miserable except 
when in company. I did not wonder at this, when I heard her mode of 
lite, which was, to play at cards to a very late hour every night, and to 
lie in bed till an equally late one the next day. She said she wished for 
some medicine which would not interfere with her usual engagements. | 
gave her three of my guinea bottles of the Balsam, and desired her to call 
again, when she had taken them. I saw her no more. 

On referring to my Journal, (I had superscribed it my D1ary,) | 
find the next who came was of the same sex, but a very different age. 
Her complaint was love, and her lover had been fickle. I sold her two 
bottles of my Balsam. She called again in a week, said she had taken it 
all, had felt very sick and ill in body, but had quite got over her original 
complaint I told her she had better have a couple of bottles by her, for 
future occasions, to which she agreed. 1 understood that shortly after- 
wards she had a large sum of money left her, that, by @ curious coinct- 
dence, she again met her former lover, who made her an offer, and they 
were married immediately. She is alive and well, and keeps my two 
bottles by her, in case she should ever fall in love with any one else. Her 
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marriage has quite saved her from all danger of falling in love again with 
the same party. 

The third case at Birmingham—but I will not go into the particulars. 

Suffice it to say, it ended in a coroner's inquest. A verdict of man- 
slaughter was returned, and I was put into prison to await my trial. At 
the assizes an error in the indictment entitled me to an acquittal, and, 
being set at liberty, I returned to my lodgings, put a long letter into the 
paper, proving the skill with which I had acted, and that I had been made 
the victim of the envy and malice of certain resident practitioners—and 
was as well attended as ever. Wonderful is the credulity of the public. 

I tried my hand at several other towns ; Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, 
all had the benefit of my presence. The same success attended me at 
each of them ; that is to say, I enriched myself and benefited my patients 
—by transplanting them to “ another and a happier world.” 

Having accumulated a considerable sum of money, I resolved to dis- 
continue my wandering life, and open my grand campaign in the metro- 
polis. I therefore made arrangements for the sale of my balsam with 
agents in the different places I had visited, and took a large house in 
Berners Street. 

The first thing I did, was to compose a number of new testimonials, 
and to dress a man up in a striking and appropriate costume, to dispense 
my announcements to the citizens. His dress was parti-coloured—half 
green, to represent the last stage of the cholera, and half spotted, to sig- 
nify the plague and eruptive diseases. The following_is a copy of my 
circulars— 

“Vive vateque. Art thou afflicted, and would’st thou be healed? 
Go to No. 400, Berners Street, and consult Dr. Tnanana Kinuman. All 
diseases arise from one source, the unhealthiness and derangement of the 
system. T’o cure this, Dr. T. K., after intense study and long practice, by a 
heaven-sent thought discovered the wonderful, miraculous, and infallible 
Batsam or Betrnespa. Be timely wise. The poet has judiciously pointed 
out the three great desiderata of life, and which has he placed first ? 


‘ Hearn, peace, and competence !’ 


“In addition to testimonials from several crowned heads, Dr. T. K. has, 
amongst many others, received the following grateful acknowledgments 
from his own countrymen. 

‘“« Birmingham, Sept. 6. 
« Sir, 

“1 was born deaf, dumb, and blind, and continued in that melancholy 
state of privation till about a fortnight ago. I have often seen my parents 
mingling their tears for hours together, and when I have asked them the 
reason, they have answered in voices choked with sobs—‘ We weep for 
thee!’ Think, sir, of their heart-felt delight at my perfect recovery of 
every faculty. Three weeks ago a friend recommended your balsam. 
Less out of hope, than from a sense of duty, which aiey Oc them not to 
throw a chance away, they bought a bottle. Before I had finished it, I 
could hear certain inarticulate noises, and could stammer a few words, 
and there was a glimmering of light. By the end of the second bottle, I 
could hear my mother’s tongue going from morn till night, I could get in 
a word or two, and I could distinguish that her dear nose was red. ‘The 
third bottle made a man of me. pont understand all that every body 
said in any language ; I could see that my mother’s nose was turned up, 
and I could discourse as fluently as Lord Brougham. ‘These are your 
doings, and they are acknowledged with a grateful heart by 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Marrnew Mowe.” 

“To Dr. Thalaba Killman.” 

Nor. 1835.—von. X1V.—NO. LY. 
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‘Sympathy Cottage, Coal Hole Alley, Leeds. 


“ Miss Alicia Letitia de Montmorency Sniggs presents her unfeigned 
acknowledgments to Dr. Killman, and begs to inform him that her little 
boy has been quite cured of a sore nose and the ringworm, by two bottles 
of the Balsam of Bethesda. 


“To Dr. Thalaba Killman.” 


“ Manchester, Aug. 4th, 
“ Str ; 

“T beg to inform you that some pens ago my right ear was most un- 
warrantably cut off by the sword of a yeomanry soldier. It remained jin 
that state, and I was universally called the cropped donkey, till I was 
induced to try your esteemed Balsam, the effect of which has been such, 
that my ear has not only grown again, but is twice as large as the other. 

“ Your humble servant, 
“ BaLtaaM Freeman.” 


I felt I had as much right to issue these testimonials, as Don Matthias 
had to forge love-letters to himself, and I am happy to say mine were 
more profitable than his. ‘There were some other letters it is true, really 
and bona fide sent to me, which I did not publish, preferring those of my 
own invention, 

The following I received from Nottingham. 


** Sir ; 

* For many years I have been enduring the worst pain that the human 
species, at least the male part of it, is liable to, I mean the tooth-ache ! 
Year after year I suffered the parting pang of extraction, till only one 
tooth remained in my head. It was then that I heard the fame of your 
invaluable Balsam. Hope catches at a reed ; I seut for a bottle. In my 
eagerness for relief from the fit of pain | was then enduring, 1 put the 
neck of the bottle to my mouth without waiting for a cup. The conse- 
quence was, I thrust my last tooth out of its place and down my throat. 
I swallowed it with the Balsam, and from that day to this I have been 
free from the tooth-ache. 

“Yours faithfully, 
* Bensamin Gom.” 

“ To Dr. Killman.” 


** Sheffield, July 20th. 
* Sir; 


“ You are a beast, and a scoundrel; a rogue, a cheat, a thief, a quack, 
an impostor! I bought two bottles of your stuff, to cure me of the 
stomach-ache, and they have made me worse. If I die, I'll be d dif 
I don’t haunt you. 





“ Apexanper Larger.” 


Notwithstanding Mr. Large’s threat, I have always been less afraid of 
the dead than of the living; and as it will appear, with reason. For, 
after having carried on a most thriving trade for years, and having 
amassed a very pretty fortune, my end has been hastened in the following 
manner, 

I had been taking a walk one evening, and had just returned to my own 
door, when, as I raised my hand to the knocker, a person came quickly 
up to me, and inquired if my name was not Dr. Killman? On my reply- 
ing in the affirmative, the wretch seized me with the grasp of Hercules, 
and holding me with the tenacity of a vice, belaboured me with a blud- 
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geon over the head and body, till I sank to the earth exhausted. He then 
went away, exclaiming, “‘ Now, if I have not done for you, try your own 
balsam.” 

I was found by the police, and carried into my house. The blows on 
my head produced temporary derangement. A doctor was sent for, and 
he prescribed for me. But my housekeeper had too good an opinion of her 
master to let him take any thing recommended by a stranger. She emp- 
tied out the bottles as they were sent, and filled them with Batsam or 
Bernespa. Unconsciously I partook of my own invention, “ Jn Domi. 
num perniciosa suum.” Like Perillus, I have been the author of what 
has caused my own death. My reason has returned, only to tell me I am 
dying. My housekeeper, as soon as she thought I could understand her, 
boasted of her artifice, and how she had been cheating the doctor. 


TuHataBa Kinuman. 


THE MARRIAGE FESTIVAL. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


“ Festivities are fit for what is happily concluded; at the commencement they 
but waste the force and zeal which should inspire us, Of all festivities, the mar- 
riage festival appears the most unsuitable ; calmness, humility, and silent hope, 
befit no ceremony more than this.”"—Goerrue. 


Lapy, thy merry marriage bells are ringing, 
And all around thee speaks of festal mirth, 
The loss of one so good and fair is bringing 
Methinks strange gladness to her father’s hearth ; 
Yet thou amid the throng art pensive sitting, 
And well I know these revels cloud thy bliss, 
And that thou deem’st such triumph unbefitting 
A solemn and important rite like this. 


These flowery wreaths, these sounds of exultation, 
Some victor’s glorious deeds might celebrate, 

But thou canst claim no proud congratulation, 
Untried, uncertain is thy future fate ; 

Nor would true friends a brilliant spell cast o'er thee, 
Giving to girlhood’s dreams delusive scope, 

But rather bid thee view the scene before thee 
With calm humility, and silent hope. 


Thine is a path by snares and toils attended, 
Yet, lady, in thy prudence I confide, 

Thou art not by mere mortal aid befriended, 
Prayer is thy stay, and Providence thy guide: 

And should thy coming years with ills be laden, 
Thou safely may’st abide the storms of life, 

if the meek virtues of the Christian maiden _ 
Shine forth as brightly in the Christian wile. 
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ERUPTION OF MOUNT A:TNA.! 


CHAPTER II. 


Giarre—The Eruption— The Stream of Lava—Mountain formed by 
the ejected Matter—The New Crater—Appearance of the Eruption 
by Night—Supper at the Foot of the Lava—Narrow Escape— 
Forest in Flames. 


We reached Giarre, a very neat small town about eleven o'clock; 
after refreshing ourselves we lost not a moment in hiring mules and a 
guide to accompany us to the scene of the eruption, which was dis- 
tant about eight miles from Giarve. The present, they told us, was 
greater than any recollected by the oldest people living; the lava was 
making a frightful progress, and had already reached the cultivated 
parts of the mountain; it was fortunate, they added, that its direction 
was not towards Giarre, as from the rapidity with which it was ad- 
vancing, there was little doubt but that it would, in that case, have 
destroyed the town, the streets of which the day before had been 
covered to the depth of two feet with ashes, which having been 
swept into heaps, were there to assure us that there was little or no 
exaggeration in the assertion. The wind being at this time in a con- 
trary direction there was no fall. The ashes are driven into the air 
in large quantities only at the commencement of the eruption, when 
the volcanic fire, forcing its way upwards, converts the incumbent 
strata into ashes, and by the force of the explosion projects them to 
a surprising height, from whence they are transported by the wind to 
a distance of sixty, eighty, or even one hundred miles. 

As we left Giarre, and proceeded towards the site of the eruption, 
the explosions of the mountain became terrific; at every shock the 
earth trembled underneath us, and the hollow sound which followed 
every step of our animals fully convinced us of the fiery and unfa- 
thomable gulf on the vaulted roof of which we trode, and which might 
perhaps suddenly fall, forming some dreadful chasms to swallow us, 
or might burst forth in a deluge of fire to consume us: such thoughts 
and contemplations might, in a scene and at a time like the present, 
occur almost involuntarily, but there is probably less chance of such 
events during an eruption than when the mountain is externally in a 
state of quietude, as the fires having already opened themselves a 
vent, are necessarily less active in other parts. Yet though there 
may be little real danger, still there is something excessively awful in 
such situations, nor could we deem ourselves altogether secure when 
we felt the ground shake, and heard the slow majestic peal of the 
subterranean thunder as it rolled solemnly under our feet. 

The country through which our ascent lay, though different in its 
aspect, was nothing inferior in peculiar beauty to the plains below. 


' Concluded from p. 215. 
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All the softer graces of the scene were fled, but the grand and ter- 
rible had acquired redoubled sublimity. The lofty and rugged preci- 
pices, on the ridges of which we passed, were no longer separated by 
wide and fertile vales, but by deep and narrow ravines, formed in all 
probability and to all appearance by the forcible and abrupt divulsion 
of parts which were once united: the corresponding indents and pro- 
jections of the sides create and authorize this opinion. Towards the 
bottom of these terrific chasms generally descended a rapid torrent, oc- 
casionally converted, as the declivity became steeper, into an impetuous 
cataract, the white foam of which contrasted with the black banks of 
ashes which covered all around to the depth of several feet recalled 
to my recollection the description of Acheron and Cocytus with their 
black and pitchy banks. 


Iline via Tartarei que fert Acherontis ad undas, 
Turbidus hic ceno, vastaque voragine gurges 
#stuat, atque omnem Cocyto eructat arenam. 


Sometimes these streams have worn a narrow bed for themselves of 
several feet deep in the solid lava; whence Count Borch’s conjectures 
relative to the age of the mountain. We continued to ascend through 
immense forests of lofty oaks and chestnuts, which rose on all sides 
and served to relieve the eye from the melancholy effect produced by 
the ashes. 

The present eruption had taken place in the lower part of the 
woody region. As we followed our guide with much caution down a 
descent which ran along the edge of a frightful precipice, we were 
surprised at the sight of fire issuing, as it appeared, from the ground, 
and from the side of a height directly in front of us, at a distance of 
not more than thirty yards. We imagined that the mountain was 
about to make an exhibition of which we had little inclination to 
behold so near a prospect. Huge masses were seen moving on the 
plain or rolling down the above-mentioned height, exposing to our 
view beds of vivid fire in the gaps from which they were detached, 
which were perfectly red, though the surface in other parts was of a 
dark iron colour. Apprehending that the guide had mistaken his 
path, and conducted us to some dangerous spot, we suddenly halted, 
and calling to him, inquired where we were, and what were the masses 
of fire which were rolling towards us? “Questa ¢ la lava corrente,’ 
he said with much indifference, and stopping his mule alighted. We 
were now, in fact, at the very foot of the stream of lava, and the ap- 
pearances which had surprised us were occasioned by its advance. It 
being day the surface was of the dark colour above-mentioned, but as 
the scorie in their progress detached themselves from the moving 
mound, the fire underneath became visible ; as we approached nearer, 
the burning lava under the external coating resembled the fire of a 
furnace before the coals on the top are thoroughly kindled, which still 
retain their dark hue, although the ignited substance 1s distinetly vi- 
sible through the interstices of the black crust above. The lava had, 
by this time, overspread the country to the extent of three miles in 
length from its source, and half a mile in breadth, and was perhaps 
fifty feet in height, presenting the spectacle of a gigantic mound of 
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moving cinders proceeding in a slow, equal, and majestic progression, 
large fragments rolling down, as it advanced, from the upper part of 
this mountain of inflamed matter, owing to the constant impulsion 
from behind. ‘These scoria as they came thundering down discovered 
the fire beneath, having the side exposed to the air quite dark, whilst 
that detached from the body of the lava was of a vivid red, displaying 
alternately in their progress their obscure and ignited sides. After 
sufficiently observing the burning mass before us, we followed our 
guide up several very steep ascents, assisting ourselves by laying hold 
of the shrubs and brushwood through which we were obliged to make 
our way. Not without much difficulty we, at length, attained an ele- 
vation directly overlooking the scene of the eruption, at the distance 
of about a quarter of a mile. By this time it was dusk, and in this 
country, where there is little twilight, it soon became dark. We 
stood nearly up to our knees in ashes and scoria, which were falling 
all around us. It would be vain to attempt a description of the gran- 
deur and sublimity of the scene before us. At our feet lay an ex- 
tensive valley, near the centre of which rose a conical mount about 
five hundred feet in height, and perhaps three-fourths of a mile in 
circumference ; on its summit yawned, like one of the fabled mouths 
of hell, a vast and nearly circular opening, through which were 
hurled with intermissions of from thirty seconds to two minutes, into 
the clouds with terrific explosions, flames, lava, and ignited rocks of 
incredible size to the amazing height of at least two miles, as we cal- 
culated from the time of their descent: from this vast elevation, at 
which they were visible to the inhabitants of the other side of the 
mountain, of which we had not ascended more than a third, they 
came down with frightful force and rapidity, causing the earth to shake 
as they reached it. We could see the lava boiling up to the verge of 
the crater, overflow, and run down the sides of the hill with the rapi- 
dity of water. The darkness gave new effect and sublimity to the 
scene. ‘The stream of lava now appeared a continuous and enormous 
river of liquid fire, sometimes pouring irresistibly forward in a direct 
line, at others, rushing down heights with the violence of a torrent, 
and a little farther perhaps gently meandering, according to the sinu- 
osities of the vales into which it had found its way: at times the 
course of some of its branches, for there were several, was opposed 
by some obstacle, such as a rock or height, which opposed its pro- 
gress; in this case, the lava continued to roll forward and collect at 
the base, until gradually elevating itself above the impediment and 
mastering its summit, it poured down with fury on the other side. 

As this eruption took place near the lower extremity of the woody 
region, the spectacle of forests in flames was not wanting to complete 
the terrible grandeur of the scene. Wherever woods or groves lay in 
the course of the lava, they were instantly involved in a blaze; indeed, 
the country all around presented one general conflagration, and might 
well bring to the imagination the terrors of the last day, of which 
‘Etna is no weak type. 

But the grandest object of the scene was the mountain formed by 
the eruption: we found it impossible to satiate ourselves with the view 
@f a spectacle so inconceivably sublime, which had the appearance of 
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a vast and inexhaustible fountain of fire. We continued gazing with 
awe and admiration for upwards of five hours, nor were we deterred 
by the fall of several enormous fragments in our neighbourhood, until 
the guide, alarmed by one of large dimensions descending nearer than 
the others, began to press us to depart, which we found to be our 
most prudent course, as the eruption seemed to rage with greater 
violence, and the ejected substances fell near us in increased quan- 
tity. We had some difficulty in finding our way back to the spot 
where we had left our mules, but having, before we quitted the height, 
marked the extreme point of the lava, we continued in that direction, 
and at length, although our guide more than once expressed his ap- 
prehension that we were wrong, we safely reached our station at the 
foot of the torrent. 

Having unpacked our panniers and spread our table-cloth on the 

ound as near the lava as appeared safe, in order to enjoy the benefit 
of the heat, for we felt the night air excessively chill, notwithstanding 
our vicinity to a fire of such dimensions, our appetites being suffici- 
ently keen, owing to our long fast since we left Giarve, we made an 
excellent supper, but had scarcely finished, when a loud cry from the 
guide and the voice of the servant exclaiming “ Siamo perduti, siamo 
perduti,” “ we are lost, we are lost,” equally astonished and alarmed 
us. We started on our legs, and saw Fortunato, the guide, who 
called on us to escape as fast as we could, indicating the path, whilst 
he and the man brought the mules; the brushwood in the vicinity 
had taken fire, and, indeed, whilst we were inquiring the cause, the 
flames burst out behind us; bottles, glasses, the remains of the pro- 
visions, were all promiscuously thrown into the table cloth, whilst 
thinking only of our safety. We ran off as fast as we could, nor did 
we stop to take breath till we saw the spreading flame at a consider- 
able distance behind us. Our attendants soon followed, but they told 
us that they had been obliged to blind the mules before they could 
induce them to move: in fact, had it not been for the vigilance of the 
guide we should inevitably have been surrounded, and a very few 
minutes would certainly have numbered us among the many victims 
of this implacable mountain. 

It was three o'clock in the morning before we reached Giarve, and 
so fatigued were both ourselves and our beasts that we could scarcely 
keep on our saddles and the animals on their legs: and when I threw 
myself on my homely couch, though it was none of the softest, I 
could by no means agree with the poet that the labours of Hercules, 
of which I fancied I could now form some idea, were likely to be pre- 
ferable to a good supper, a feather-bed, and suitable accompaniments. 


Potioris 
Herculis cerumnas credat savosque labores, 
Et venere, et canis, et plumis Sardanapali. 
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DIARY OF A BLASE.'! 


CHAPTER XV. 
Liege, May 30th. 


How very strange meetings are sometimes! I recollect once, when | 
was sitting at a Table dHéte at Zurich, being accosted by a lady 
next to me, and accused of having forgotten her. 1 looked with all my 
eyes, but could not discover that I had ever seen her before. At 
last, after allowing me to puzzle for some time, she said, “ Sir, you 
and I met at dinner four years ago, at Mrs. K————’s house in De- 
merara.” It was very true, but who would have thought of running 
his memory over to South America, to a cursed alluvial deposit, 
hatching monthly broods of alligators, and surrounded by naked slaves, 
whilst out of the window before him his eyes rested upon the snow- 
covered mountains of Switzerland, and he breathed the pure air of 
William Tell and liberty. This morning I fell in with an acquaint- 
ance whom I had not seen for years, and him also I did not recollect. 
[am very unfortunate in that respect, and I am afraid that I have 
very often given offence without intending it ; but so imperiect is my 
memory of faces, that I have danced with a lady in the evening, and 
the next day have not known her because she was in a bonnet and 
morning dress. Sometimes the shifts that I am put to are quite 
ludicrous, asking all manner of questions, and answering those put to 
me at random, to find out some clue as to who my very intimate 
friend may be. They ought not to be angry at my forgetting their 
names, for sometimes for a few minutes I have actually forgotten my 
own. It does, however, only require one clue to be given me, and 
then all of a sudden I recollect every thing connected with the party. 
[ remember one day as I was passing Whitehall, somebody came up, 
wrung my hand with apparent delight, and professed himself delighted 
to see me. I could do no other than say the same, but who he was, 
and where I had seen him before, was a mystery. “I am married 
since we parted,” said he, “and _ have a fine little boy.” 1 congratu- 
lated him with all my heart. “You must come and see me, and I 
will introduce you to Mary.” 

“ Nothing would give me more pleasure ;” but if he had only called 
his wife Mrs. So-and-so, I should have had a e/ue. ‘Let me see,” 
said I, “ where was it we parted?” 

“ Don't you recollect?” said he. “ At the Cape of Good Hope.” 

But I was still mystified, and after putting several leading ques- 
tions, I found myself quite as much in the dark as ever. At last I 
asked him tor his card. that I might call upon him. He had not one 
in his pocket. I pulled out my tablets, and he took out the pencil, 
and wrote down his address ; but that was of no use to me. 

“Stop,” my good fellow, I have so many addresses down there, 


that I shall be making some mistake ; put your name down above it. 


Continued from p. i77. 
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He did so, and when I saw the name every thing came fast like a 
torrent into my recollection; we had been very intimate, and he was 
fully justified in showing so much warmth. I could then talk to him 
about old scenes, and old acquaintances, so I took his arm, and went 
forthwith to be introduced to his Mary. The knowledge of this un- 
fortunate failing makes me peculiarly careful not to avoid a person 
who appears to know me, and one day, a very absurd scene took place. 
I was standing on some door steps close to the Admiralty, waiting for 
a friend, and there was another gentleman standing close to me, on 
the pavement. A third party came up, extending his hand, and I 
immediately took it, and shook it warmly—although who my friend 
was, I was as usual very much puzzled to find out. Now it so hap- 
pened, that the hand which I had taken was extended to the gentle- 
man standing by me, and not to me; and the party whose hand I was 
squeezing looked me in the face and laughed. 1 did the same, and 
he then gave his hand to the right party, and walked off. As, how- 
ever, we had said “ How d’ye do?” we had the politeness to say, 
“Good bye,” both taking off our hats on the broad grin. 

I was observing, that I here met with a person whom I could not 
recollect, and, as usual, I continued to talk with him, trusting to my 
good fortune for the clue. At last it was given me. ‘ Do you re- 
collect the little doctor and his wife, at Bangalore?” I did, and im- 
mediately recollected him. As the story of the doctor and his wife 
has often made me laugh, and as I consider it one of the best spe- 
cimens of tt for tat, I will narrate it to my readers. 

A certain little army surgeon, who was stationed at Bangalore, had 
selected a very pretty little girl out of an invoice of young ladies, who 
had been freighted out on speculation. She was very fond of gaiety 
and amusement, and, after her marriage, appeared to be much fonder 
of passing away the night at a ball, than in the arms of her little 
other doctor. Nevertheless, although she kept late hours, in every 
respect she was very correct. The doctor, who was a quiet, sober 
man, and careful of his health, preferred going to bed early, and 
rising before the sun, to inhale the cool breeze of the morning. And 
as the lady seldom came home till past midnight, he was not very 
well pleased at being disturbed by her late hours. At last his 
patience was wearied out, and he told her plainly, that if she stayed 
out later than twelve o'clock, he was resolved not to give her 
admittance. At this his young wife, who, like all pretty women, 
imagined that he never would presume to do any such thing, laughed 
heartily, and from the next ball to which she was invited, did not re- 
turn till half-past two in the morning. As soon as she arrived the 
palanquin bearers knocked for admittance, but the doctor, true to his 
word, put his head out of the window, and very ungallantly told his 
wife she might remain all night. The lady coaxed, intreated, expos- 
tulated, and threatened, but it was all in vain. At last she screamed, 
and appeared to be frantic, declaring that if not immediately admitted, 
she would throw herself into the well, which was in the compound, 
not fifty yards from the bungalow. ‘The doctor begged that she 
would do so, if that gave her any pleasure, and then retired from the 
window. His wife ordered the bearers to take her on her palanquin 
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to the well; she got out, and gave her directions, and then slipped 
away up to the bungalow, and stationed herself close to the door, 
against the wall. The bearers, in obedience to her directions, com- 
menced crying out, as if expostulating with their mistress, and then 
detaching a large and heavy stone, two of them plunged it into the 
water, after which they all set up a howl of lamentation. Now the 
little doctor, notwithstanding all his firmness and nonchalance, was 
not quite at ease when he heard his wife express her determination. 
He knew her to be very entétce, and he remained on the watch. He 
heard the heavy plunge, followed up by the shrieks of the palanquin 
bearers. “ Good God,” cried he, “ is it possible 7” and he darted out 
in his shirt to where they were all standing by the well. As soon as 
he had passed, his wife hastened in doors, locked, and made all fast, 
and shortly afterwards appeared at the window from which her hus- 
band had addressed her. The doctor discovered the ruse when it was 
too late. It was now his turn to expostulate, but how could he * hope 
for mercy, rendering none?” ‘The lady was laconic and decided.“ At 
least, then, throw me my clothes,” said the doctor. “ Not even your 
slippers, to protect you from the scorpions and centipedes,” replied 
the lady, shutting the “ jalousie.” At day-light, when the officers were 
riding their Arabians, they discovered the poor little doctor pacing 
the verandah up and down in the chill of the morning, with nothing 
but his shirt to protect him. Thus were the tables turned, but whether 
this ruse of the well ended well, whether the lady reformed, or the 
doctor conformed, | have never since heard. 


CHAPTER AVI. 
Liege, June 2. 

The academy or college established at Liege in 1817 is very credi- 
table to the Liegois. Much has been done in fifteen years: the 
philosophical apparatus, collections of minerals and natural history, 
are all excellent for instruction, although the minerals are not very 
valuable. The fossils found in the Ardennes are very interesting. 
und ought to be a mine of wealth to the Liegois, as by exchanging 
them they might soon have a valuable collection. It is a pity that 
the various museums of Europe do not print catalogues, not of their 
own collections only, but also of the duplicates which they can part 
with, so that they may be circulated, not only among the national col- 
lections but also among private cabinets : by so doing they would all 
become more perfect. It is a well known fact, that more duplicates 
have been allowed to perish in the cellars of the British Museum 
than would have furnished all the cabinets in Europe. It may be re- 
plied, that other cabinets had nothing to offer in exchange ; but that 
is only a surmise: and even if they had not, they should have been 
presented to other institutions abroad. Science is not confined to 
country or people: like nature, it should be universal. 

To the college is annexed a botanical garden. There is nothing | 
dislike more than a botanical garden. 1 acknowledge the advantages. 
perhaps the necessity, of them; but they always ap pear to me as if 
there was disarrangement instead of arrangement. What may be 
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called order and classification appears to me to be disorder and con- 
fusion. It may be very well to class plants and trees for study, but 
certainly their families, although joined by man, were never intended 
to be united by God. Such a mixture in one partition, of trees, and 
shrubs, and creeping plants, all of which you are gravely told are of 
one family. I never will believe it: it is unnatural. I can see order 
and arrangement when I look at the majestic forest-trees throwing 
about their wild branches, and defying the winds of heaven, while 
they afford shelter to the shrubs beneath, which in their turn protect 
and shelter the violets that perfume all around. This is beautiful 
and natural—it is harmony; but in a botanical garden every thing is 
out of its place. The Scripture says, “ Those whom God hath 
joined let no man put asunder ;” now we may add, those whom God 
hath sundered, let no man presume to join. I felt as I looked at the 
botanical garden as if it were presumptuous and almost wicked, and 
as it was on the banks of the Meuse, I sat down on the wall and reco- 
vered myself by looking at the flowing river, and thinking about 
utility and futility, “and all that sort of thing and every thing else in the 
world,” as poor Matthews used to say,—and there | sat for an hour, 
until my thoughts revolved on the propriety of going back and eating 
my dinner,—as Mrs. Trollope used to do when she was in Belgium. 

As I was walking about in the evening, I perceived a dirty little 
alley illuminated with chandeliers and wax candles. ‘There must be a 
ball, thought I, or some gaiety going on: let us inquire. * No, sir,” 
replied a man to whom I put the question, “ it’s not a ball,—it is a 
Monsieur who has presented to an image of the Virgin Mary which 
is up that court, a petticoat which, they say, is worth one thousand 
five hundred franes, and this lighting-up is in honour of her putting it 
on. The race of fools is not extinct, thought 1. 1 wonder whether, 
like King Ferdinand, he worked it himself. Belgium is certainly at 
this present the stronghold of superstition. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
June Srd. 


Went to Harquet’s manufactory of arms, and was much amused. 
They export all over the world, and the varieties they make up for 
the different markets are astonishing. They were then very busy com- 
pleting an order for several thousand muskets for the Belgian troops, 
which load at the breech and fire off without locks or priming. They 
showed me a fowling-piece on the same principle, which they fired off 
under water. But the low prices of the arms astonished me. There 
were a large quantity of very long fowling-pieces with the maker's 
name at Constantinople, tor the Turkish gentlemen, at thirty frances 
each: a common musket was fourteen francs. I perceived in a corner 
a large number of muskets, of infamous workmanship, and with locks 
resembling those awkward attempts made two hundred years back. 
l asked what they were for. It was for the South American market, 
and made to order, for the people there would use no others: any 
improvement was eschewed by them. 1 presume they have borrowed 
one of the Spanish muskets brought over by Pizarro as a model, but, 
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at all events, they were very cheap, only eight ree each. God 
help us, how cheaply men can be killed now-a-days ! 

It is very seldom that you now meet with a name beginning with 
an X, but one caught my eye as I was walking through the streets 
here. Urban _ ‘nemont, Negoe iant. I perceive ihiene are still some 
to be found in Greece ; the only one I know of in England is that 
of Sir Morris Ximenes, who, 1 presume, claims descent from the 
celebrated cardinal. ‘The mention of that name reminds me of the 
songs of the improvisatore, Theodore Hooke, and his address in find- 
ing a rhyme for such an awkward name as Ximenes. I shall not 
repeat it here, as most people know it, and those who do not have 
only to ask when company are present, and there will be more than 
one who can inform them. Few possess this talent. In Italy it is 
more common, because the Italian language admits the rhyme with 
so much facility, but a good improvisatore is rare even in that 
country, There was a Dutchman who was a very good i improvisatore, 
a poor fellow who went about to amuse companies with his singing 
and this peculiar talent. One day a gentleman dropped a gold 
Guillaume into a glass of Burgundy, and told him if he would make 
a good impromptu upon it he should have them: without hesitation 
he took up the glass, and suiting the action to the word, sung as 
tollows :— 

‘** Twee Goden in een Glas, 
Wat zal ik vau maken, 


kK’ steek Plutus in myn tas, 
K’ slaak Bacchus in myn haken.” 


Which may be rendered into French as follows :— 


* Quoi, deux Dieux dans un verre, 
Eh bien' que vais-j’en faire, 
J’empocherai Plutus, 

J’avalerai Bacchus.” 

The gentleman, who gave me this translation, also furnished me 
with a copy of extempore French verses, given by a gentleman of 
Maestricht, who was celebrated as an improvisatore. ‘They certainly 
are very superior. Ile was at a large party, and agreed to improvise 
upon any theme given him by six of those present in the way of 
Souvenir, The first person requested the souvenir of early youth. 

** Vous souvient-il? Amis de ma jeunesse, 

Des beaux moments de nos fougueux exploits ? 

Quand la raison sous le joug de l’ivresse, 

Essaye en vain de soutenir nen droits. 

Ce tems nest plus, cet age de folie, 

Ou tout en nous est presse de jouir 


Mes bons amis, du printe mps de la v ie, 
Gardons toujours le joyeux souvenir. 


The next party requested a souvenir of the conscription, many 
of them, as well as the poet, having been forced into the army of 
France. 


‘** Vous souvient-il? que plus tard, sous les armes 
Plusieurs de nous, designés par le sort 
Loin des parents ; versant d’ameéres larmes 
Allaient trouver ou la gloire ou la mort. 
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Ces jours de dewil par millers dans |’ histoire 
Ne viendront plus, sur nous s'appésantir 
Amis, volons au temple de Mémoire 

Effagons en le sanglant souvenir.” 


The third party requested a souvenir of his * first love.” 


« Vous souvient-il? de cet enfant de Gnide 
Fripon rusé, volage et séducteur ; 
Qui par les yeux d'une beuuteé timide, 
1)’un trait de feu veut nous frapper au cour. 
Du sentiment que sa fleche fit naitre, 
Et que la mort peut seul anéantir, 
Eternissons le ravissant bien-¢tre, 
En conservant un si beau souvenir.’ 


The fourth proposed as a theme, the morning of his marriage. 


“ Vous souvient-il? du jour ou Vhyménce 
Vint nous dicter ses ¢ternelles loix, 
En attachant a notre destinee 
L’objet sacre de notre premier choix. 
Solemnite qui par des veux nous lie, 
De saints devoirs chargeant notre avenir, 
Solemnite que le vulgaire oublie 
Nous te gardons ep pieux souvenir.” 


The fifth proposed the evening of his marriage. 


** Vous souvient-il? que d’ un pas ferme et male 
lvres d'amour, de jouir affames 
Nous abordions la couche nuptiale, 
Pour resserrer des neuds déja formes. 
Premiere nuit ot l’ame de notre ime, 
Vient avec nous se confondre et s’unir 
De tes transports que la pudeur enflamme, 
Rien n’éteindra le brulant souvenir !” 


The last party desired him to wind up with friendship. 
** Quel souvenir puis-je chanter encore, 
Apres celui né dans la volupte, 
1] en est un que le tems corrobore, 
C’est le premier élan de lamitie. 
Eh! qui de nous n’a pas dans sa jeunesse, 
Livré son cur a ses charmes puissants, 
Sainte Amitié, jusqu’ a dans la vieillesse, 
Console-nous des ravages du tems.”’ 


I should imagine that after the gentleman had finished all this, he 
must have been pretty well out of breath. 

About four miles from Liege is the celebrated manufactory of 
Seraing, belonging to Messrs. Cockerell. It is beautifully situated on 
the banks of the Meuse, and was formerly the summer palace of the 
Prince Archbishop. But it is not only here that you observe these 
symptoms of the times—all over France you will perceive the same, 
and the major portion of the manufacturers have the arms of princes 
or nobles emblazoned over the facade, while the interiors which once 
were the abode of refinement and luxury, are now tenanted by ar- 
tisans and appropriated to utility. The utilitarian system was how- 
ever more fully exemplified before the Belgian revolution, for William 
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of Nassau was, in fact, a partner of Mr. Cockerell. I presume his 
portion of the capital was furnished out of the million of industry 

with which the nation was taxed. Mr. Cockerell, the father, who is 
now dead, came over from England before the peace, bringing with 
him either the machinery for spinning cotton or the knowledge ne- 
cessary for its construc tion, so jealously guarded by our manufacturers. 
He established himself at Liege and soon gained patrons. The firm 
has now three or four manufactories at Liege besides the one at 
Seraing. Large as was the bishop's palace, it has been added to 
behind about three times its original size: it reminds me more of 
Portsmouth yard than any other place. The number of workmen 
employed in this manufactory alone is between fourteen and fifteen 
hundred. They make every variety of steam engines, and not only 
supply this country, but Prussia, Austria, France, and even Russia. 
People talk of Mr. Cockerell having done much mischief to his country 
by furnishing foreigners with the machinery which enabled us to un- 
dersell them. I doubt it very much: I ‘consider that the sooner 
other countries are enabled to compete with us to a certain extent the 
better it will be for England. At present we are in an unhealthy 
state, and chiefly arising from the unlimited use of machinery. Let 
us lose that advantage, and if not richer, at all events we shall be 
much happier. We are now suffering under a plethora of capital at 
the same time that we are oppressed with debt. As tor Mr. Cock- 
erell, it may be very well to cry out about patriotism, but the question 
is, would not every other man have done the same? Had he not a 
right to bring his talents to the best market ? and before he is accused 
of having had no regard for his country, it may first be fairly asked, 
what had his country done tor him ¢ 


( To he continued. ) 


IRISH SONG. 
SWEET ELLEN OMORE! 


Turovenour the green isle, where there’s hearts to adore, 
Ah! who has not heard of sweet Ellen O' More ? 
In her eye there's sa light, 
In her voice there’s a tone, 
That speaks to my spirit 
Like days that are flown. 
E’en the rude peasant smiles as she passes his door, 
And blesses the face of sweet Ellen O’ More ! 


Though the daughters of Erin are lovely to see, 
Yet Ellen, sweet Ellen's, the fairest to me; 
When I see her advance 
To join the gay throng, 
The sviph of the dance, 
And the syren of song, 
My heart feels a ps assion ne'er cherish’d before, 
And sighs for the love of sweet Ellen O' More ! 








SCRAPS FROM SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


« Perge, good master, perge ; so it shall please you to abrogate scurrility,” 


Love's Lanourn Lost. 


“ My DEAR PARENTs ; 

«It is with much pleasure that I write to inform you that our va- 
cation will commence on Friday, the fifteenth of December next. 

“ The examination will take place on the eleventh of December, at 
twelve o'clock, when Dr. Birchemall hopes for the pleasure of seeing 
you, and that the progress | have already made in the various branches 
of my education will afford you satisfaction; and that hereafter, with 
the blessing of divine Providence, I may prove an ornament to society. 

“Tam, my dear parents, , 
* Your dutitul and affectionate son, 
* ApoNnis EVERGREEN.” 

« Laurel House, Nov. 30, 18—. 


Such was the missive, which, after spoiling about a dozen sheets of 
paper in the attempt, I contrived to copy in my best small hand, to 
the satisfaction of my writing-master; and the remembrance of the 
task has so haunted me, that in pure revenge, | have written every 
line, which since that time I have been obliged to indite, as badly and 
carelessly as shortsightedness and vile pens would permit. Number- 
less printers’ devils have owed their suicides to that holiday letter. 

Many people have told me that they never enjoy a work until 
they have seen a portrait of the author. I am afraid I shall hardly 
be permitted to send the last engraving, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
for insertion in lieu of this paragraph, but a few lines, from a hand 
which { would were as magical as his, may serve to set your most 
obedient servant before your eyes. Have the goodness to imagine a 
person of very prepossessing appearance, of precisely the stature you 
consider most elegant, with eyes and hair of your favourite hue, and 
Whose tout ensemble is rather an improvement upon the centre figure 
in M‘Clise’s picture of the “ Peacock Vow.” Look upon this being 
of the fancy through a rich colouring of favouring prejudice, and from 
what I am now, you will be able to conceive what I was at the time 
of writing the letter confidentially exhibited above. 

If Dr. Birchemall’s eye should meet this paper, he will hardly for- 
give me for violating the established order of reverence, and speaking 
of myself before him. But I have left the most difficult task till last ; 
for though, as Goldsmith says, an angel is soon depicted, the descrip- 
tion of that singular composition, aman, requires a large expenditure 
of labour and patience. Yet there was a time when I mentally de- 
cided that I should never forget the smallest portion of my thrice 
worthy preceptor, which was, when 1 used to sit, after the manner of 
a schoolboy, with eve steadily fixed on the magisterial chair, in order 
to keep cuard over the foot, engaged with equal steadiness in kicking 
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the shins—I beg pardon, the lower part of the leg, of my opposite 
friend. At such times the memory becomes a kind of camera-obseura 
slate, upon which 1s dotted down with unerring fidelity the minutest 
point of the observed object. An elaborate sketch, too, on the cover 
(flyleat? ha! ha! you were never at school) of a Greek grammar 
will aid me. Hezekiah Birchemall, D.D. (an addition rather j irreve- 
rently translated by his pupils) was one of those singular individuals 
in whom an abstract kindness was intimately blended with a love of 
individualized pain. Pour Cexemple, he would apparently enjoy the 
pleasure of bestowing a solicited holiday, and with equal g glee admi- 
nister a perfectly unsolic ited if not undeserved castigation. Ww e there- 
fore lost all desire of pleasing his reverence, being quite uncertain 
whether the lesson whose correct repetition excited a “ver Vv good 
boy,” or the exercise whose blunders extracted an astounding box on 
the ear, was most satisfactory; certainly the same unqualified grin was 
apparent on each occasion ; tor the rest, Dr. Birchemall was a fat. 

flourishing (actually with his cane, and metaphorically in his rotundity ) 
middle- aged man, with very little brown hair, and very large blue 

eyes, who was always dressed with great neatness, and who parti 

cularly piqued himse ‘If, as do many of his profession, upon his polite- 
ness to the ladies, a circumstance which invested him with peculiar 
fascination, when witii brushed locks and clothes, and red hands and 
eyes, his pupils severally prese uted themselves in the parlour, at the 
close of each half year, to the gratification of mammas and aunts, 

the doctor receiving cash and the scholars kisses. It was whispered 
that an exchange of presents would have afforded no dis , but 
hush! here comes Mrs. Birchemall. Poor lady! she led but a sorry 
lite, for she was too kind-hearted for a schoelmistress, though suftici- 
ently passionate when excited. If you did not stand still while that 
horrible torture, combing, was being performed upon your head, your 
nose would tingle for an hour after the wrench it w ould receive from 
the good woman, and long after the feeling of satiety, caused by the 
raspberry cakes she bestowed to heal the suffering, had subsided. 

But we liked her exceedingly, and there could not be a greater proot 
of our esteem than the fact that the practical jokes, which we in- 
tlicted unsparingly upon the rest of the household, neither excepting 
the venerable tutor, the greasy ushers, nor the enormous housemaid, 

were never tried upon Mrs. Birchemall. Her extra rosy cheeks, and 
abundant seals and rings, however, did not escape our satirical notice, 
any more than a habit she had of coming to church long after service 
commenced, which we facetiously attributed to her misconstruction 
of the axiom * nullum tempus oceurrit ecclesia.” 

But there was one other member of the family, the only daughter. 
Ah, Betsy Birchemall! she was a beauty. Pooh! don’t twit me 
with schoolboy ideas, I tell you, it was only last week I ——, but l 
shall not tell that either: you must take my word for the fact. She 
was so kind, she was the literal goddess of Laurel House; she used to 
intercede so plaintively with the flogger when an execution was threat- 
ened, and look so pityingly on the ‘flogge e when it was narrated, and 
she used to help the potatoes so unsparingly, and mend the torn gar- 
ment so secretly and expeditiously, that I believe we were all in lov. 
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with her together. In fact, she exerted herself on one occasion so 
successfully, namely, in screening one young graceless Frank Has- 
tings, from punishment for an offence that was never before known to 
have been pardoned, namely, the flinging a pillow out of the bedroom 
window in one of our nightly battles, which article was utterly spoiled 
before morning by a heavy shower, that the enfranchised offender, in 
the height of his gratitude, when we met in school after breakfust, 
stood upon a form, and concluded a pithy and practical address on 
the subject, by swearing, neither in a subdued voice nor with a clas- 
sical oath, that the instant he attained the age of twenty-one he 
would come to Laurel House, and marry the young lady—a promise 
not appreciated as it should have been by Dr. Birchemall, who reached 
the door as it was uttered, and who concluded an equally pithy and 
practical address on the impropriety of boys using the names of ladies 
at all, by horsing poor Frank, and impressing him, by divers appli- 
cations to the back, shoulders, &c., with the idea that the tree of 
knowledge (as he termed that from which his weapon was made) was 
a second time tasted for the sake of a woman. 

As eighty-five letters, nearly copies of my own, had been dispersed 
in various directions by my fellow-scholars, on the eventful night of 
the Lith of December, our large school-room was as full as it could 
well be. Our respected friends and parents were placed on chairs at 
one end of the apartment, treble rows of forms ran down each side, 
where sat the future hopes of England, myself included, while, at 
the remaining end, a small platform was raised for the display of ora- 
torical talent which was to delight the ladies, and remind the gentle- 
men of Pitt, Burke, Kemble, Canning, or Peel, as might happen. 
The large easy chair of Dr. Birchemall stood near this stage, in such 
a position that his smiles might be alike visible to debutant and audi- 
ence, while his dignified presence, aided by the greasy assistants 
aforesaid, might check the exuberant mirth of the juste miliew. The 
ceremony of the evening, though termed an examination, was, in 
fact, no more than a recital of themes, poems, and speeches, original, 
extempore, and studied by such of the boys as possessed ambition and 
nerve enough to raise their voices before about one hundred strangers. 
Boys are seldom over modest, and consequently the “ speakers’ list,” 
as we called it, was not very restricted in length. The candles, sur- 
rounded with paper frills, wrought by the fair hands of the blooming 
Betsy, blazed with lustre express for that night only, our friends 
settled themselves in their seats, the doctor's little signal-bell tingled 
for attention, and, at his call, a fascinating youth, with clean white 
collar, and, trowsers, tight blue jacket, and curly hair, mounted the 
rostrum, and, after a graceful bow, infurmed the audience without 
blush or hesitation that his 


«| | name was Norval on the Grampian hills,” 


and Adonis Evergreen on Dr. Birchemall’s prize list. The silence 
was deep and awful as the speech proceeded, your humble servant 
glanced at the watch, with its bright blue ribbon, intended as the 
second classical prize, which I foreboded was my own, and from thence 
to the paternal visage opposite, exclaiming, 


Nor. 1835.—voL. x1V.—NO. LV. U 
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POU Scraps from School and College. 
« But Heaven soon granted what my sire denied ;” 


which was true, my earnest petition for a new watch having been 
unceremoniously ridiculed by my father, even in the agonies of my 
parting farewell, the last holiday s. Icontinued, and w reaked my che- 
rished vengeance upon a truant schoolfellow, whom I hated, not for 
his truancy, which we all tremblingly admired, but for his having re- 
fused me the loan of his “ crib,” when translating a tough passage in 
the “ De officiis,’ by pointing direct upon him as he sat near, with 
the exclamation, 


‘* Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master 


The speech was soon over, and the cheers were so loud that they 
inspired me with the thirst for public approbation which is now mani- 
fested in my productions. Again I bowed, and was invested with the 

watch, which, by way of justifying my father’s predictions, I broke 
the same evening in a fight with “the trembling coward,” who 
wreaked his revenge upon my bitter tongue, by planting his fists upon 
my sweet physiognomy. 

It being near the holidays, | had selected my oration from Douglas, 
having at the time a peculiar penchant for Home, but others were not 
so retiring, and boldly ventured upon a flight with wings of their own 
construction. Some of these Dadali reminded me, at the time, of a 
paper kite, as, though they might have the cane behind, they were 
unable to pursue their course for want of a tale. The utter paucity 
of ideas amongst our theme writers was pitiable, but it was attended 
with this good effect, that the essayists, having no particular premises 
or arguments, seldom came to a very false conclusion. The following 
may perhaps be excused, for the writer, if he displayed no other 

talent, had cert: nly that of brevity. The original was presented 
to me as an especial mark of affection, and I have lately found it 
among some other memorials of “my boyish days.” It was read by 
Master Philemon Figg, a promising youth of fourteen, on this event- 
ful evening. The pupils being at liberty to select any subject they 
chose, naturally selected none at all, hence the want of’ a heading. 
‘At the creation of the world there can be little doubt to any 
innlie reflecting mind, upon taking into mature consideration the 
posture of affairs in the universe in general, and in Great Britain in 
particular, that the arts and sciences, more especially those by which 
this great nation has been enabled at once to commence, achieve, 
and secure a succession of conquests over all parts of the globe, and 
to extend the blessings of freedom and civilization to all within its 
compass, were sc arcely advanced beyond a comparatively early stage 
of helpless infancy. It must therefore be a most delightful and en- 
couraging prospect to those who have at heart the interests of the 
rising generation, and who love, to use the words of the poet, which 
are probably not altogether strangers to the ears of some of those 
whom I have the honour of addressing on this evening—an evening 
when the friends of so m: iny of us are met to enjoy that rational and 
satistactory ——.” I thought I had the whole of the theme, but | 
find a leaf is lost, and can only add, that Figg was received with 
great plaudits, in the midst of which the incipient genius of Mr. 
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Thomas H broke forth in the felicitous observation, that he 
«knew the whole affair to be a figment of his friend's, but was utterly 
puzzled to know what Figg meant to say.” As a reward tor the 
early commencement of the young essayist’s theme, he was presented 
with a splendid copy of Adam's Antiquities, upon which the little 
punster ventured his remark that to /vggulus, Potter's work on the 
same subject had been more suitable. 

The next youth called to the bar was my particular enemy. 1 am 
sure I shall not be thought quarrelsome when I say that Alfred Sidney 
Eustace Higgins had committed the unpardonable crime of thinking, 
and not contented with that offence, of communicating his thoughts 
to the whole school, that I, Adonis Evergreen, fought like a girl. 
I might take this as a compliment, since the female retorm clubs and 
the last French revolution, but at that time I could not brook the 
speech, and retorted by hurling little Benjamin (our ruler) at the 
head of the insulter. As matter of course, we came to single combat 
immediately, but were interrupted by the entrance of Dr. Birchemall, 
who, upon hearing the cause of dispute, considered, with Gay's 
shepherd umpire, that 


«An oaken staff each merited for his pains,” 


and more than that, gave us our desert impromptu. The feud was 
never stanched, and I sat, on the present occasion, as fully prepared 
to hiss the performance as was ever a theatrical critic who had been 
forced to pay at the door. Higgins sheepishly ascended the rostrum, 
and, in a mumbling tone, grunted forth the following composition. 


On Lipnrrry. 


When Philip’s son, the lord of Grecian guilt, 
Despoiled the arcana of the blood he spilt, 
When Bacchus hurled, degraded and alone, 
The godlike Nero from his time-worn throne, 
And Rome with trophies bade her eagle soar, 
Till half the world obeyed that curb no more, 
A voice of thunder, veiled in smoke and storm, 
Discharged the summons, yet with fury warm, 
And Britain waved her crest of native oak, 
While Nerva’s crescent dared the assassin's stroke. 


How gazed Hymettus, as the Pythian brave 
Unloosed the flag that chastened India’s wave, 
As charged the phalanx of the clustering west, 
And manned a rush against Othello’s breast ! 
Then shrieked the tyrant, as his glass deseried 
The dart that tore him from his island bride, 
And slaves intoxicate, from cell to cell, 
ln treedom’s proudest accents looked farewell, 


Be such, O England! such thy pristine meed, 
And grace thy pageant with the arid weed, 
High flash thy banners, prostrate greet the day 
‘Lhat iron slavery melts in showers away ; 
Be thine the glory, sovereign of the isles, 
To stamp thy heaven-born crest on bridgeless piles, 
To guide the fleet that fills the empty sail, 
And spread thy wings of fire to catch the gale | 
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Then! then! shall Britain, through her floating ships, 
Blessings unprayed receive from voiceless lips, 

And like the Moor, ere Romeo stabbed his king, 

Of slavery whisper loud—* T HERE's NO sucH THING !”* 


Such was the bad taste of the audience, that a universal clapping 
of hands followed my antagonist’s poem, and the signal honour was 
conferred upon him of being invited to the stranger's seats to receive 
congratulations. As he passed me, however, Alfred Sidney Eustace 
Higgins contrived to entangle his feet with mine, and fell prostrate, 
like his own England, before those he wished to salute. He de- 
scended direct upon his nose, and was consequently borne from the 
room with his blushing honours red upon him. This was a small gra- 
tification to me, which I took no pains to conceal, informing those 
around me, that if Higgins’ verses were correct, he himself could not 
manage his feet; that for so clever an Ovidian scholar it was dis- 
graceful not to understand Naso, and giving vent to various witticisms 
of the like nature. A few other speeches were delivered, the re- 
maining prizes distributed, of which three were awarded to a sharp 
fellow named Blunt, who was immediately christened “ Prize Money” 
by his associates, and then the worthy doctor addressed us in a 
luminous harangue, wherein he set forth the advantages of education, 
the various occurrences of the half year, the great pains that had 
been taken with us, and the fact that the holidays would last long 
enough to enable us to weary out our friends, and forget all we had 
been le: arning, and concluding by dismissing us to the. playroom. | 
soon found my way down stairs, and a loud knock at the door occur- 
ring, waited to see the new arrival. The red-armed giantess opened 
the door, ordering me out of the way in no respectful style, two faces 
appeared, 


And at the self-same moment at the door, 
Of our barouche my parents well-known forms, 
Welcomed their offspring to six weeks of bliss, 


So ended my first examination. The remaining half-years passed 
away like unto each other, and I was in due time removed to scenes 
and circumstances of a different kind. Oh! Oxford, for the pencil 
of Le Keux to trace thy time-honoured, row-desecrated halls ; thy 
streets, whose echoes have so often awakened to the clash of combat, 
now of roundhead and cavalier, now of town and gown. Queen of 
cities ! an additional gem was added to thy coronal on the day that I 
took up my abode at College. 
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THE LIFE OF A SUB-EDITOR.« 
BY THE SUB-EDITOR, 


We will despatch the object of persecution in a few words. Lieu- 
tenant Silva was given the option of a court-martial, or of exchanging 
into a sloop of war. He chose the latter. The captain and _ his 
messmates saw him over the side two days after we had anchored in 
Port Royal. The spiteful commander purposely contrived, when his 
effects were whipped into the boat, that one of the heavy, suspicious- 
looking cases, should be swung against the gun and smashed. The 
result was exactly what we all expected. The water was strewed 
with copies in boards of the “ Tour up and down the Rio de la 
Plate.” They must certainly have been light reading as they floated 
about triumphantly. “ I wonder whether they will pave their way up 
to Kingston,” said the captain, with a sneer. 

As the author would not suffer them to be picked up, they sank 
one by one, and disappeared, like the remembrance of their creator 
in the minds of his companions. We heard a few weeks after that 
he had died of the yellow fever, and thus he, with his books, were 
consigned to, or are only rescued from, oblivion, if haply this work 
do not share his fate, by this short memento of him. 

Yellow fever! malignant consumer of the brave! how shall I ade- 
quately apostrophize thee? I have looked in thy jaundiced face, 
whilst thy maw seemed insatiate. But once didst thou lay thy scorch- 
ing hand upon my frame, but the sweet voice of woman startled thee 
from thy prey, and the flame of love was stronger than even thy 
desolating fire. But now is not the time to tell of this, but rather of 
the eagerness with which most of my companions sought to avoid 
thee. 

Captain Reud had got, apparently, into his natural, as well as native, 
climate. The hotter it was, like a cricket, he chirped the louder, and 
enjoyed it the more. Young and restless, he was the personification 
of mischievous humour and sly annoyance. The tales he told of the 
fever were ominous, appalling, fatal. None could live who had not 
been seasoned, and none could outlive the seasoning. For myself, I 
might have been frightened, had I not been so constantly occupied in 
discussing pine-apples. But the climax was yet to be given to the 
fears of the fearful. - 

All the officers that could be spared from the ship were invited to 
dine with the mess of the 60th regiment, then doing duty at Kingston 
and Port Royal. That day, Captain Reud having been invited to dine 
with the admiral at the Penn, we were consequently deprived of his 
facetiousness. All the lieutenants and the ward-room ofhicers, with 
most of the midshipmen, were of the party. ‘The master took charge 
of the frigate. Suppose us all seated at the long table, chequered 
red and blue, with Major Flushfire, the officer in command of the 


! Continued trom p. 207. 
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garrison, at the top of the table, all scarlet and gold, and our own 
dear Doctor Thompson, all scarlet and blue, at the bottom. These 
two gentlemen were wonderfully alike. The majors scarlet was not 
confined to his regimentals: it covered his face. There was not a 
cool spot in that flame-coloured region ; the yellow of his eyes was 
blood-shot, and his nose was richly Bardolphian. The expression of 
his features was thirst; but it was a jovial thirst withal—a thirst that 
burned to be supplied, encouraged, pampered. The very idea of water 
was repugnant to it. Hydrophobia was written upon the major’s 
brow. 

We have described our rubicund doctor before. He always looked 
warm, but since his entrance into the tropics, he had been more than 
hot, he had been always steaming. There was almost a perceptible 
mist about him. His visage possessed not the adust scorch of the 
major’s; his was a moist heat; his cheeks were constantly parboiling 
in their own perspiration. He was a meet croupier for our host. 
Ranged on each side of this noble pair were the long lines of very 
pale and anxious faces, (I really must except my own, for my face 
never looked anxious till I married, or pale till 1 took to scribbling, ) 
the possessors of which were experiencing a little the torment of 
Tantalus. The palisades, those graves of sand, turned into a rich 
compost by the ever-recurring burial, were directly under the win- 
dows, and the land-breeze came over them, chill and dank, in palpable 
currents, through the jalousies into the heated room; and had any 
one thrust his head into the moonlight and looked beneath, he would 
have seen hundreds of the shell-clad vampires, upon their long and 
contorted legs, moving hideously round, and scrambling horribly over 
the newly-made mounds, each of which contained the still tresh corpse 
of a warrior, or of the land, or of the ocean. In a small way, your 
land-crab is a most indefatigable resurrectionist. But there is retri- 
bution for their villany. They get eaten in their turn. Delicate 
feeding they are doubtlessly; and there can be no manner of ques- 
tion, but that at that memorable dinner a double banquet was going 
on, upon a most excellent principle of reciprocity. The epicure crab 
was feeding upon the dish, man, below, whilst epicure man was feeding 
upon dished-up crab above. True, the guests knew it not; I mean 
those who did not wear testaceous armour; the gentlemen in the coat 
of mail knew very well what they were about. It was, at the time of 
which I am speaking, a standing joke to make Johnny Newcome eat 
land-crab disguised as some savory dish. Thank God, that was more 
than a quarter of a century ago. We trust that the social qualities 
and the culinary refinements of the West Indians do not now march 
a Vecrivisse and progress a reculons. 

There we all sate, prudence coqueting with appetite, and the finest 
yellow curries contending with the direst thoughts of yellow fever. 
Ever and anon some amiable youth would dash off a bumper of claret 
with an air of desperate bravery, and then turn pale at the idea of his 
own temerity. ‘The most cautious were Scotch assistant-surgeons, 
and pale young ensigns who played the flute. The midshipmen 
feasted and feared. The major and the doctor kept on the “ even 
tenor of their way,” that is, they ate and drank @ [envie. 
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We will now suppose the king’s health drank, with the hearty and 
loyal God bless him ! from every lip—the navy drank, and thanks re- 
turned by the doctor, with his mouth full of vegetable marrow—the 
army drank, and thanks returned by the major, after clearing his throat 
with a bumper of brandy—and after “ Rule Britannia” had ceased 
echoing along the now silent esplanade, that had been thundered forth 
with such energy by the black band, an awful pause ensues. Our 
first lieutenant of marines rises, and like conscience, “with a still 
small voice,” thus delivers himself of the anxiety with which his 
breast was labouring. 

“ Major Flushfire, may I claim the privilege of the similar colour 
of our cloth to entreat the favour of your attention. Ah! heh !— 
but this land-breeze—laden, perhaps, with the germs of the yellow— 
fever—mephitic—and all that—you understand me, Dr. Thompson ?” 

* As much as you do yourself.” 

“ Thank you—men of superior education—sympathy—and all 
that—you understand me fully, major. Now this night-breeze com- 
ing through that half-open jalousie—miasmata—and all that. Dr. 
Armstrong, Dr. Thompson—medical pill—* pillars of the state ”"— 
you'll pardon the classical allusion 

“JT won't,” growled out the doctor. 

“ Ah—so like you—so modest—but don't you think the draught is 
a little dangerous ?” 

“Do you mean the doctor's, or this?” said the inattentive and 
thirsty major, fetching a deep breath, as he put down the huge glass 
tumbler of sangaree. 

“ O dear no!—I mean the night draught through the window.” 

“ The best way to dispose of it,” said the purser, nodding at the 
melting Galen. 

“No,” replied Major Flushfire courteously, “ there's no danger in 
it at all—I like it.” 

“ Bless me, major!” said the marine, “ why it comes all in 
gusts !” 

“ Like it all the better,” rejoined the major, with his head again half 
buried in the sangaree glass. 

“ De gustibus, non est disputandum,” observed Thompson. 

“ Very true,” said the marine officer, looking sapiently. ‘“ That 
remark of yours about the winds is apposite. We ought to dispute 
their entrance, as you said in Latin. But is it quite fair, my dear 
doctor, for you and me to converse in Latin? We may be taking an 
undue advantage of the rest of the company.” 

“ Greek! Greek!” said the purser. 

“ Aye, certainly—it was Greek to Mr. Smallcoates,” muttered 
Thompson. 

“ To be sure it was,” said the innocent marine. “ Major Flush- 
fire,” continued he, again on his legs, “ may I again entreat the honour 
of your attention. Dr. Thompson has just proved, by a quotation 
from a Greek author, Virgil or Paracelsus, I am not certain which, 
that the entrance of the night air into a hot room is highly injurious, 
and in—in—and all that. You understand me perfectly—would it 
be asking too much to have all the windows closed * 
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“Ovens and furnaces!” cried out the chairman, starting up. 
“ Look at me and worthy Doctor Thompson. Are we persons to 
enjoy a repetition of the Blackhole of Calcutta? The sangaree, 
Quasha—suffocation! The thought chokes me!” and he recom- 
menced his devotions to the sangaree. 

“ It melts me,” responded the doctor, swabbing his face with the 
napkin. 

“ Are you afraid of taking cold?” said the purser to Mr. Small- 
coates. 

“ Taking cold—let the gentleman take his wine,” said the major. 

“ I must confess Iam not so much afraid of cold as of fever. | 
believe, major, you have been three years in this very singularly hot 
and cold climate. Now, my dear sir, may I tax your experience to 
tell us which is the better method of living? Some say temperance, 
carried out even to abstemiousness, is the safer ; others, that the fever 
is best repelled by devil's punch, burnt brandy, and high living. In- 
deed, I may say that I speak at the request of my messmnates. Do, 
major, give us your opinion. 

“ I think,” said the man of thirst, “ the medical gentlemen should 
be applied to in preference to an old soldier like myself. They have 
great practice in disposing of fever cases.” 

“ But if we must die either of diet or the doctor, I am for know- 
ing,” said the purser, “ what sort of diet is most dilatory in its 
despatch.” 

“ Well, I will not answer the question, but state the facts. My 
messmates can vouch for the truth of them. Five years ago, and not 
three, | came out with a battalion of this regiment. We mustered 
twenty-five officers in all. We asked ourselves the very same ques- 
tion you have just asked of me. We split into two parties nearly 
even in number. Twelve of us took to water, temperance, and all 
manner of preservatives; the other thirteen of us led a harum-scarum 
life, ate whenever we were hungry, and when we were not hungry, 
drank whenever we were thirsty, and when we were not thirsty, and 
to create a thirst, we qualified our claret with brandy ; and generally 
forgot the water, or substituted madeira for it, in making our punch. 
This portion of our body, like Jack Falstaff, was given to sleeping on 
bulkheads on moonlight nights, shooting in the midday sun, riding 
races, and sometimes, hem! assisting —a—a—at drinking matches.” 

Here the worthy soldier made a pause, appeared more thirsty than 
ever, scolded Quasha for not brandying his sangaree, and swigging it 
with the air of an Alexander, he proceeded to drain the cup that was 
fatal, and looked round with conscious superiority. The pale ensign 
looked more pale —the sentimental lieutenants more sentimental—many 
thrust their wine and their punch from before them, and there was a 
sudden competition for the water jug. The marine officer carried a 
stronger expression than anxiety upon his features—it was conster- 
nation—and thus hesitatingly delivered himself : ’ 

* And—so—so~—sir—the bon vivants—deluded—poor deluded 
gentlemen! all perished—but—pardon me—delicate dilemma—but 
yourself, my good major.” 

* Exactly, Mr. Smallcoates ; and within the eighteen months.” 
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There was a perceptible shudder through the company, military as 
well as naval. The pure element became in more demand than ever, 
and those who did not actually push away their claret, watered it. 
The imperturbable major brandied his sangaree more potently. 

« But,” said Mr. Smallcoates, brightening up, “the temperate 
gentlemen all escaped the contagion—undoubtedly !” 

“] beg your pardon—they all died within the year. 1 alone remain 
of all the officers to tell the tale. The year eight was dreadful. Poor 
fellows!” The good major’s voice faltered, and he bent over his 
sangaree much longer than was necessary to enjoy the draught. 

Blank horror passed her fearful glance from guest to guest. Even 
the rubicund doctor’s mouth was twitched awry. I did not quite like 
it myself. 

« But I’m alive,” said the major, rallying up from his bitter recol- 
lections, “ and the brandy is just as invigorating, and the wine just 
as refreshing, as ever.” 

“ The major és alive,” said the marine officer, very sapiently. “ Is 
that brandy before you, Mr. Farmer? I'll trouble you for it—I really 
feel this claret very cold upon my stomach. “ Yes,” he repeated, 
after taking down a tumbler full of half spirits, half wine, “ the 
major is alive —and—so am I.” 

“ The major is alive,” went round the table ; “ let us drink his health 
in bumpers.” 

The major returned thanks, and volunteered a song. I begged it, 
and the reader may sing it as he pleases, though I shall please myself 
by recording how the major was pleased to have it sung. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “ you will do me the favour to fill a bum- 
per of lemonade, and when I cry chorus, chorus me standing, with 
the glasses in your hands ; and at the end of each chorus you will be 
pleased to remember, that the glass is to be drained. No heel-taps 
alter, and no daylight before. Now for it, my lads,” and with a voice 


that must have startled the land crabs from their avocations, he roared 
out— 


“ Yellow Jack! Yellow Jack! hie thee back! hie thee back ! 
To thy damp, drear abode in the jungle ; 
I’ll be sober and staid, 
And drink LEMONADE, 


Try and catch me—you’ll make a sad bungle, 
Yellow Jack! 


‘* But he came, the queer thief, and he seiz'd my right hand, 
And I writh’d and | struggled, yet could not withstand 
His hot griping grasp, though I drank lemonade,— 

He grinn’d and he clutch’d me, though sober and staid. 


Cnorvs, (with increasing loudness. ) 


‘* Yellow Jack! Yellow Jack! hie thee back! hie thee back ! 
To thy damp, drear abode in the jungle ; 
We'll be sober and staid, 
And we'll drink lemonade, 
Try and catch us—you’ll make a sad bungle, 
Yellow Jack! (tremendously. ) 


“ Bumpers of sangaree,” roared the major, and sang, 
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* Yellow Jack! Yellow Jack! hie thee back! hie thee back ! 
To thy pestilent swamp quickly hie thee, 
For I'll drink sancares, 
Whilst my heart’s full of glee, 


In thy death-doing might I’ll defy thee, 
Yellow Jack ! 


But the fiend persever’d and got hold of my side, 
How I burn’d, and I froze, and all vainly I tried 
To get rid of his grasp—though I drank sangaree, 
No longer my bosom exulted with glee, 


Cnorvs, (still more loudly. ) 


« Yellow Jack! Yellow Jack! hie thee back! hie thee back' 
To thy pestilent swamp quickly hie thee, 
For we'll drink sangaree, 
Whilst our hearts throb with glee, 


In thy death-doing might we defy thee, 
Yellow Jack!” 


After the sangaree, strong and highly spiced, had been quaffed, the 
excitement grew wilder, and the leader of our revels exclaimed at the 
top of his voice, “ Wine, gentlemen, wine—brimmers,” and thus con- 
tinued— 


* Yellow Jack! Yellow Jack! hie thee back! hie thee back ! 
Begone to thy father, old Sootie, 
Pure wine now I’ll drink, 
So Jack, | should think, 


Of me thou wilt never make booty, 
Yellow Jack! 


** But a third time he came, and seized hold of my head, 
*T was in vain that the doctor both blister’d and bled, 
My hand, and my side, and my heart too, | think, 
Would soon have been lost, though pure wine I might drink. 


Cuorvs. 


* Yellow Jack! Yellow Jack! hie thee back! hie thee back! 
Begone to thy father, old Sootie, 
Pure wine now we'll drink, 
So Jack, we should think, 


Of us thou wilt never make booty, 
Yellow Jack! 


“ Brandy,” shouted the major. “ Brandy—he’s craven who shirks 
the call.” There was no one there craven but myself. My youth 
excused my apostasy from the night's orgies. The major resumed, 
his red face intensely hot and arid. 


* Yellow Jack! Yellow Jack! hie thee back! hie thee back ! 
To the helldam, Corruption, thy mother, 
For with pranpy Dll save 
My heart, and thus brave 
Thee, and fell Death, thy own brother, 
Yellow Jack '! 


** To brandy I took, and then Jack took his leave, 
Brandy punch and neat brandy drink morn, noon, and eve, 
At night drink then sleep, and be sure, my brave boys, 
Nought will quell Yellow Jack, but neat brandy and noise. 
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Tue cuorvs, (most uproariously, ) 


«“ Yellow Jack! Yellow Jack! hie thee back! hie thee back! 
To the helldam, Corruption, thy mother, 
For with brandy we'll save 
Our hearts, and thus brave 
Thee, and fell Death, thy own brother, 
Yellow Jack !” 


At last “ Yellow Jack” was thundered out loud enough to awake 
his victims from the palisades. The company were just then fit for 
any thing, but certainly most fit for mischief. Our first lieutenant in- 
timated to me that the jolly-boat was waiting, to take the junior offi- 
cers on board—considerate man—so I took the hint, marvelling much 
upon the scene that I had just witnessed. 

Whether or not there was any mystic virtue in the exorcisory can- 
tation of the previous night, I cannot determine ; but it is certain, 
that next morning, though headaches abounded among our officers, 
indications of fever there were none. 

But, as it is not my intention to write a diary of my life, which was 
like all other midshipmen’s lives in the West Indies, I shall pass over 
some months, during which we remained tolerably healthy, took many 
prizes, cut out some privateers, and spent money so rapidly gained, in 
a manner still more rapid. 

Of my own messmates I remember but little. They were gene- 
rally shockingly ignorant young men, who had left school too early, to 
whom books were an aversion, and all knowledge, save that merely 
nautical, a derision. I had to go more often to fisty-cuffs with these 
youths, in defending my three deckers—words of Latin or Greek de- 
rivation—than on any other occasion. I remember well that the word 
“ idiosyncracy” got me two black eyes, and my opponent as “ pretty a 
luxation” of the shoulder, by being tumbled down the main _hatch- 
way at the close of the combat, as any man of moderate expectations 
might desire. I was really obliged to mind my parts of speech. I 
know, that instead of using the obnoxious word, idiosyncracy, I should 
have said, that Mr. So-and-so had “a list to port in his ideas.” I 
confess my error—my sin against elegance was great ; but it must be 
said in extenuation, that then I was young and foolish. 

However, I really liked my mode of life. Notwithstanding my oc- 
casional squabbles with my messmates upon my inadvertently launch- 
ing a first rate, I can safely say, I was beloved by every body—unor is 
the term too strong. The captain liked me because I was always 
well dressed, of an engaging appearance, and a very handsome ap- 
pendage to his gig, and aide-de-camp in his visits on shore ; perhaps 
from some better motives—though certainly, amidst all his kindness 
to me, he once treated me most tyrannously. The doctor and the 
purser liked me, because I could converse with them rationally upon 
matters not altogether nautical. ‘The master almost adored me, be- 
cause, having a good natural talent for drawing, I made him plans of 
the hold, and the stowage of his tiers of water- asks, and sketches 
of headlands in his private log-book, to all which he was condescending 
enough to put hisown name. The other superior officers thought me a 
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very good sort of fellow, and my messmates liked me, because I was 
always happy and cheerful—and lent them money. 

The crew, to a man, would have done any thing for me, because— 
(it was very foolish certainly )—I used, for some months to cry heartily 
when any of them were tied up. And afterwards, when I got rid of 
this weakness, I aiways begged as many of them off from the infliction 
of the lash, of Mr. Farmer, the first lieutenant, as I could. With him 
I could take the liberty, if I found him in a good humour; though | 
dared not with the captain; for, though the latter had some attach- 
ment for me, it was a dreadfully wayward and capricious feeling. 

The longer I sailed with him the more occasion I had to dread, if 
not hate, him. The poor man had no resources—it is not therefore 
surprising, that he began to have recourse to habitual ebriety. Then, 
under the influence of his wine, he would be gay, mischievous, tyran- 
nical, and even cruel, according to the mood of the moment. Yet, at 
the worst, though his feet faltered, when in his cups, his tongue never 
did. He even grew eloquent under the vinous influence. It sharp- 
ened his cunning, and wonderfully increased his aptitude for mischief. 
It was a grievous calamity to all on board the ship, that we could not 
give his mind healthful occupation. I said that he was fond of me, 
but I began to dread his affection, and to feel myself as being compelled 
to submit to the playful caresses of a tiger. As yet, not only had we 
not had the slightest difference, but he had often humoured me to the 
detriment of the service, and in defiance of the just discipline Mr. 
Farmer wished to maintain. If I presumed upon this, who shall blame 
such conduct in a mere boy? And then, Captain Reud was necessary 
tome. I found that I could not avail myself of my too ample allow- 
ance until he had endorsed my bills of exchange. 

However, the concealed fang of the paw that had so often played 
with and patted me into vanity, was to wound me at length. It came 
upon me terribly, and entered deeply into my bosom. 

I was learning to play chess of the purser—the game had already 
become a passion with me. It was also my turn to dine in the ward- 
room, and, consequently, I was invited. The anticipated game at 
chess enhanced the value of the invitation. That same forenoon, the 
captain and I had been very sociable. He gracious, and I facetious— 
us T could. I had been giving him a history of my various ushers, 
und he had been pleased to be wonderfully amused. I was down in 
the midshipman’s berth; a full hour after I had received the ward- 
room invitation, the captain’s steward shoved his unlucky head within 
the door, and croaked out, “ Captain Reud’s compliments to Mr. 
Percy, and desires his company to dinner to-day.” 

I answered carelessly, rather flippantly, perhaps, “ Tell the captain 
I'm going to dine in the ward-room.” I meant no disrespect, for I 
felt none. Perhaps the fellow who took back my answer worded it 
maliciously. I had totally forgotten, as soon as I had uttered my ex- 
cusal, whether I had or had not, used the word “compliments,” oF 
“respects,” perhaps—thoughtlessly, neither one nor the other. 

I dined in the ward-room, enjoyed my chess, and good, easy youth, 
with all my blushing honours thick upon me, of having given-mate 
with only trifling odds in ny favour, the drum beat to evening quat- 
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ters. 1 was stationed to the four aftermost carronades on the quarter- 
deck. I had run up ina hurry, and at that period, straps to keep 
down the trowsers not having been invented, my white jeans were 
riddled a good deal up my leg. 1 passed the captain, touched my hat, 
and began to muster my men. Unconscious of any offence, I stole a 
look or two at my commander, but met with no good-humoured glance 
in return. He had screwed up his little yellow physiognomy into the 
shape of an ill-conditioned, and battered face on a brass knocker. He 
had his usual afternoon wine-flush upon him; but a feeling of vin- 
dictiveness had placed his feelings of incipient intoxication under 
complete mastery. 

«So you dined in the ward-room, Mr. Percy ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” my hat reverently touched, not liking the looks of my 
interrogator. 

“And you did not even condescend to return the compliments I 
sent you, with my misplaced invitation to dinner.” 

“ Pon’'t recollect, sir.” 

“Mr. Percy, in consideration of your ignorance, I can forgive a 
personal affront—damme—but by the living G—d, I cannot overlook 
disrespect to the service. You young misbegotten scoundrel, what 
do you mean by coming to quarters undressed? Look at your trow- 
sers, sir.” 

“The captain is in a passion, certainly,” thought 1, as I quietly 
stooped to pull the offending garment down to my shoes. 

“Mr. Farmer, Mr. Farmer, do you see the young blackguard ?” 
said the commander. “Confound me, he is making a dressing-room 
of my quarter-deck—and at quarters too— which is the same as parade. 
Hither, sirrah ; ho—ho—my young gentleman. Young gentleman, 
truly—a conceited little bastard !” 

The word burnt deeply into my young heart, and caused a shock 
upon my brain, as if an explosion of gunpowder had taken place with- 
in my skull, but it passed instantaneously, and left behind it an un- 
natural calm. 

“ Pray, sir,” said I, walking up to him deliberately and resolutely, 
“how do you know that I am a bastard 7?” 

“Do you hear the impudent scoundrel? Pray sir, who is your 
father 7” 

_ “O that I knew !” said I, bursting into tears. “1 bless God that 
it is not you.” 

“To the mast-head, to the mast-head! Where's the boatswain ? 
start him up, start him up.” : 

The boatswain could not make his way aft till I was some rattlings 
up the main rigging, and thus his intentional and kind dilatoriness saved 
me from the indignity of a blow. Twice I gazed upon the clear blue, 
and transparent water, and temptation was strong upon me, for it 
seemed to woo me to rest; but when I looked in-board, and contem- 
plated the diminutive, shrivelled, jaundiced figure beneath me, I said 
to myself, “ Not for such a thing as that.” Before I had got to the 
main-top, I thought ‘This morning he loved me !—poor human na- 
ture !""—and when I had got to the topmast-cross-trees, I had actually 
forgiven him. It has been my failing through life. As Shakspeare 
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expresses it, “to have always lacked gall.” God knows how much | 
have forgiven, merely because I have found it impossible to hate. 

But I was to be tried still more. I had settled myself comfortably 
on the cross-trees, making excuses for the captain, and condemn- 
ing my own want of caution, and anticipating a reconciliatory break- 
fast with my persecutor, when his shrill voice came discordantly upon 
my ears. 

“ Masthead, there !” 

“ Sir.” 

“ Up higher, sir—up higher.” 

I hesitated—the order was repeated with horrid threats and i impre- 
cations. There was no rattlings to the top-gallant rigging. It had 
been tremendously hot all day, and the tar had sweated trom the 
shrouds; and I was very loath to spoil my beautiful white jean trow- 
sers by swarming up them. However, as I perceived that he had 
worked himself into a perfect fury up I went, and to the top-gallant 
masthead, embracing the royal pole with one arm, and standing on 
the bights of the rigging. My nether apparel, in performing this 
feat, appeared as if it had been employed in wiping up a bucket of 
spilled tar. 

But I was not long to remain unmolested in my stance on the high 
and Bidey mast. My astonishment and dismay were unbounded at 
hearing Captain Reud still vociferate, “ Up higher, sir.” 

The royal pole stood naked, with nothing attached to it but the 
royal and the signal-halyards, the latter running through the truck. 
My lady readers must understand that the truck is that round thing, 
at the top of all the masts, that looks so like a button. I could not 
have got up the well-greased pole if I had attempted it. A practised 
seaman could, certainly, and, indeed, those worthies who climb for 
legs of mutton at a fair, might have succeeded to mount a few inches. 

“What!” said I, half aloud, “does the tyrant mean? He knows 
that this thing I cannot do; and he also knows, that if I attempt it, 
it is probable I shall lose my hold of this slippery stick, and be rolled 
off into the sea. If he wishes to murder me, he shall do so more 
directly. Forgive him—never. I'll brave him first, and revenge my- 
self after.” 

Again that deadly calm came over me, which makes soft dispo- 
sitions so desperate, and to which light-haired persons are so pecu- 
liarly subject. In these t temperaments, when the paleness becomes 
fixed and unnatural, beware of them in their moods. They concen- 
trate the vindictiveness of life in a few moments, and, though the 
paroxysm is usually short, it is too often fatal to themselves and to 
their victims. I coolly commenced descending the rigging, whilst the 
blackest thoughts crowded in distinct and blood-stained array upon 
my brain. I bethought me from whence I could the most readily 
pluck a weapon, but the idea was but instantaneous, and I dismissed it 
with a mighty effort. At length I reached the deck, whilst the infu- 
riated captain stood mute with surprise at my outrageously insub- 
ordinate conduct. The men were still at their quarters and partook 
of their commander's astonishment, but, I am convinced, of no other 
feeling. 
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When | found myself on the deck I walked up to Captain Reud, 
and between my clenched teeth I said to him slowly and deliberately, 
« Tyrant. I scorn you. I come premeditately to commit an act of 
mutiny: I give myself up as a prisoner: I desire to be tried by a 
court-martial. I will undergo anything to escape from you; and I 
don’t think that, with all your malice, you will be able to hang me. 
I consider myself under an arrest.” Then turning upon my heel | 
prepared to go down the quarter deck hatchway. 

Captain Reud heard me to the end in silence; he even permitted 
me to go down half the ladder unmolested, when rousing himself 
from his utter astonishment, he jumped forward and spurning me 
with his foot violently on my back, dashed me on the main deck. I 
was considerably bruised, and before I got to the midshipman’s berth, 
two marines seized me and dragged me again to the quarter-deck. 
Once more I stood before my angry persecutor, looking hate and 
defiance. 

“ To the mast head, sir, immediately.” 

“Twill not. I consider myself a prisoner.” 

“ You refuse to go?” 

“1 do.” 

“ Quarter masters, the signal halyards. Sling Mr. Percy.” Mr. Percy 
was slung. ‘“ Now run the mutinous rascal up to the truck.” 

In a moment I was attached to a thin white line, waving to and fro 
in mid air, and soon triced up to the very top of the royal pole, and 
jammed hard to the truck. Is this believed? Perhaps not: yet no 
statement was ever more true. At the time when this atrocity was 
perpetrating not an officer interfered. My sufferings were intense. 
The sun was still hot, my hat had fallen off in my involuntary ascent, 
and as the ship was running before the wind under her topsails, the 
motion at that high point of elevation was tremendous. I felt 
horribly sea-sick. ‘The ligature across my chest became every mo- 
ment most oppressive to my lungs, and more excruciating in torture : 
my breathing at each respiration more difficult, and before I had 
suffered ten minutes, I had fainted. So soon as the captain had 
seen me run up he went below, leaving strict orders that I should 
not be lowered down. 

Directly that the captain was in his cabin, the first lieutenant, 
the doctor, purser, and the officers of the watch, held a hurried con- 
sultation on my situation. But the good-natured doctor did not stop 
for the result, but immediately went below, and told Reud if | 
remained where I was I should die. Those who knew the navy at 
that time will anticipate the answer—no others can—* Let him die 
and be damned!” ‘The good doctor came on deck desponding. Mr. 
Farmer then hailed me once, and again, and again. Of course he 
received no answer—I heard him, but at that moment my senses 
were fast leaving me. The sea with its vast horizon, appearing so 
illimitable from the great height where I was swaying, rocked, to my 
failing sight, awfully to and fro: the heavens partook of the dizzying 
motion. | only, of all the creation, seemed standing still: I was sick 


unto death; and as far as sensation was concerned, then and there | 
died. 
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Upon receiving no reply, Mr. Farmer sent one of the top-men up 
to look at me. No sooner had he reached the topgallant rigging than 
he reported me dead. A cry of horror escaped from all on deck. 
The captain rushed up: he needed no report. He was frantic with 
grief: he wept like a child, and assisted with his own hands to lower 
me down ; they were his arms that received, himself that bore me to his 
cabin. Like a wilful boy who had slain his pet lamb, or a passionate 
girl her dove, he mourned over me. It was a long time before my 
respiratory organs could be brought into play. My recovery was slow, 
and it was some time before I could arrange my ideas. A cot was slung 
for me in the cabin, and bewildered and exhausted I fell into a deep 
sleep. 

1 awoke a little after midnight perfectly composed, and suffering 
only from the wale that the cord had made across my chest. Before 
a table, and his countenance lighted by a single lantern, sate the 
captain. Tis features expressed a depth of grief and a remorse that 
were genuine. He sate motionless, with his eyes fixed upon my cot: 
my face he could not see, owing to the depth of the shadow in which 
I lay. I moved:—he advanced to my cot with the gentleness of a 
woman, and softly uttered, 

“ Edward, my dear boy, do you sleep ?” 

The tones of his voice fell soothingly upon my ear like the music of 
a mother's prgyer. 

“ No, Captain Reud, but I am very thirsty.” 

In an instant he was at my side with some weak wine and water. 
I took it from the hand of him whom, but a few hours before, in my 
animosity I could have slain. 

“ Edward,” said he, as he received back the tumbler, “ Edward, 
are we friends?” 

“Oh! Captain Reud, how could you treat a poor lad so, who re- 
spected, who loved you so much?” 

* T was mad—do you forgive me, Edward?” and he took my not 
unwilling hand. 

“ To be sure, to be sure—but do me one little favour in return.” 

“ Any thing, any thing, Edward—I'll never masthead you again.” 

“Oh, I was not thinking of that: I ought not to have put you in 
a passion. Punish me—masthead me—do any thing, Captain Reud, 
but call me not bastard.” 

He made no reply: he pressed my hand fervently: he put it to his 
lips and kissed it—on my soul he did—then after a pause, gently 
murmured * good night,” and, as he passed into the after-cabin to 
his bed, I distinctly heard him exclaim, “ God forgive me—how I 
have wronged that boy!” 

The next day we were better friends than ever, and for the 
three years that we remained together, not a reproachful word or an 
angry look ever passed between us. 

I must be permitted to make three observations upon this, to me, 
memorable transaction. The first is, that at that time, I had not the 
power of retention of those natural feelings of anger which all should 
carry with them as a preservation against, or a punishment for, injury 
and insult. I know that most of my male and many of my female 
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readers will think my conduct throughout pusillanimous or abject. 
My mother’s milk, as it were, still flowed in my veins, and with that 
no ill blood could amalgamate. All I can say is, that now, I am either 
so much better or so much worse, —that I should have adopted towards 
Captain Reud a much more decided course of proceedings. 

My second remark is, that this captain had really a good heart, 
but was one of the most striking instances that I ever knew of’ the 
demoralizing effect of a misdirected education, and the danger of 
granting great powers to early years and great ignorance. With good 
innate feelings, no man ever possessed moral perceptions more clouded. 

And lastly, that this statement is not to be construed into a libel 
on the naval service, or looked upon in the least as an exaggerated 
account. As to libel, the gentlemanly deportment, the parental 
care of their crews, and the strict justice of thousands of captains, 
cannot in the least be deteriorated by a single act of tyranny by a 
solitary member of their gallant body; and, as to exaggeration, let 
it be remembered that in the very same year, and on the very same 
station that my tricing up to the truck occurred, another post-captain 
tarred and feathered one of his young gentlemen, and kept him in 
that state, a plumed biped, for more than six weeks in his hen-coop. 
This last fact obtained much notoriety from the aggrieved party 
leaving the service and recovering heavy damages from his torturer in 
a court of civil law. My treatment never was known beyond our own 
frigate. 


( To be continued. ) 





’D BE A SPIRIT! 


I'p be a spirit, happy and holy, 

Wand’ring at will o'er the fields of the blest, 
Never to visit this dark world of sorrow, 

But when despatch’d on some kindly behest ;— 
When at His bidding, the Spirit of spirits, 

With soft wing descending to regions of night, 
To whisper to some dying mortal the promise, 

That turns his dark grave to a temple of light. 


I'd be a spirit, happy and holy, 
Bound to the bright and the blessed above, 
Not by a chain that in time can be broken, 
As the light links that bind us poor mortals to love ; 
But highest communion of thought and of feeling, 
Ineffable love, that no se/f can control, 
All centered in One, e’en the Sun of redemption, 
That calls into blossom the spring of the soul. 


I'd be a spirit, happy and holy, 
Waking my lyre in those love-lighted skies, 
Where sun, moon, and stars never shine, but the glory, 
That streams from the Godhead is light to all eyes ; 
Or by waters of life, where the bright tree is growing 
Of knowledge, not given to proud suns of dust, 
Weave garlands to crown the b/est beings that enter 
Through “much tribulation,” the rest of the just! 


Nor, 1835.—vo.. x1v.—-NO. LV. x 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES CONNECTED WITH 
LAYCOCK ABBEY:.! 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


A story was current at the abbey that the apparition of a nun, all 
in white, was seen in the old avenue upon moonlight nights; and 
many of the domestics declared that they had frequently seen her 
gliding about the long galleries. One night, when Mrs. Robinson, 
(our pastor's wife,) was sleeping at the abbey, (which she was in the 
habit of doing, when it was wet or stormy,) and just as the clock had 
chimed the ghost’s hour of twelve, a strange mysterious noise sounded 
through the chamber. She sate up in bed; and putting back the 
curtains, saw by the light of the moon, shining dimly through the old 
casement, a little figure in white, couched on the hearth-stone of the 
antique fire-place. The story of the nun immediately occurred to 
her mind, and though she had always laughed at it, her fears now 
began to give the colouring of probability to the tale. After looking 
at the object of her alarm till it seemed magnified into twice its 
original size, at length, overcome by her terror, she awoke her 
husband. He also distinctly saw the apparition, and being just roused 
from a sound slumber, wondered greatly what it might mean. De- 
termined at length to satisfy himself, he got up and advanced cau- 
tiously towards the fireplace, when, behold, a large white owl, making 
a dismal cry, flew up the capacious chimney, where it had built its 
nest. They both laughed heartily at the fright it had occasioned, 
nothing doubting but that the nun herself evanesced in a manner ex- 
actly similar, and that the whole of that wonderful story had origi- 


nated in some such aerial visitant. This shows the necessity of 


investigating, at the time, the causes of those strange sounds and ap- 
pearances which are so often heard and seen in old buildings, and so 
seldom reasonably accounted for. Had the worthy curate gone to sleep 


again without ascertaining who the midnight intruder was, the tale of 


the “ White Nun” would have received a further authentication, and 
one of the best chambers in the abbey might have been appropriated 
solely to the spiders, as the only suitable companions for the unquiet 
spirit. Lady Shrewsbury (as 1 before observed) was not in the least 
addicted to those superstitions so commonly ascribed to Catholics, 
yet a lamentable event which took place at the abbey gave rise to an 
erroneous opinion, on my part, touching the state of mind in which 
she would meet death. Sir Walter Blount, who was with his lady 
visiting the countess, died suddenly one day from the bursting of a 
blood vessel, whilst Aneeling at his prayers. Lady Shrewsbury sent 
off for me to come and stay the day with her, and evinced an un- 
common degree of fear and dislike at being in the house with a 
corpse. I wondered much that, at*her age and so pious, she could 
entertain such a dread of death, and thought how painful her own 


' Continued from vol. xi. p- 402, 
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would be ; but the philosophy of a girl in her teens cannot amalga- 
mate seeming contrarieties ; and it was not till my respected friend 
died “ as calmly as a saint,” that I discovered my mistake, and that 
the human mind (which isa problem of contradictions, difficult of so- 
lution to all but the Eternal propounder of hearts) does often in its 
last mortal struggle, gain a triumphant victory over all those little 
weaknesses that have so long held it captive. 
There is a pleasure, though a melancholy one, in looking back to 

by-gone days. 

It pleases, and it saddens too, 

Life’s rosy morning to review ; 

Of childhood’s friends, how very few 

Remain of all that once we knew ! 


The wild flowers spring where manu sleep, 
And some have crossed the faithless deep, 
And all have learned what ‘tis to weep 
O’er parted joys they could not keep, 


Life is indeed a camera obscura, reflecting a thousand forms and 
retaining nothing. Bright shapes pass before us, one after another ; 
but so evanescently do they pass, that we can hardly tell one from 
another by any distinctive feature. Like the miser’s hoard, the trea- 
sures of memory are so multiplied, and so heterogeneously thrown 
together in the great storehouse of the mind, that it is difficult to 
separate what we want from what is not wanted ; and, in this way, my 
reminiscences take a more desultory form than criticism perhaps might 
think it right to tolerate. 

About the distance of a mile from the abbey stood “ Old Lackham 
House,” the family seat of the Montagus, with whom Lady Shrews- 
bury kept up a more friendly intercourse than with any in the neigh- 
bourhood. This ancient place was considered one of the lions of 
North Wiltshire, and from its great antiquity, and the number of 
curious relics it contained, was well worthy the attention of the an- 
tiquarian. Built in the days of unimproved architecture and insecure 
enjoyment of property, it presented an appearance of rude grandeur, 
rather than any beauty or regular proportion. 

It stood completely embosomed in ancient woods, whose patriarchal 
trees looked almost coeval with the venerable pile they had for so 
many centuries sheltered from the wild storms of winter. ‘The ap- 
proach to Lackham was through a long avenue of aged oaks. At the 
back of the mansion, studded with cottages and crowned with woods, 
rose the beautiful hill of Bowden. To the left lay, in the blue dis- 
tance, the far-famed Salisbury plain; while bounding the home view 
Laycock Abbey showed its white and time-honoured towers above the 
tree tops, and the village mill, with all its rural appendages, gave 
life and interest to the otherwise still solitude that reigned around. 
lhe classical Avon, dear to song, wound its silver waters through the 
ample domain, giving beauty and fertility to a spot where the poet 
might have conjured up the golden visions that give immortality to 
the dwellings of men. | 

The great hall at Lackham was an immense cathedral-looking 
apartment, lighted by high antique casements, inaccessible to the 
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reach of the tallest person, and hung round with armour. The ban- 
quetting-room, equally remarkable for its size, was newly-floored with 
the native oak of the estate in the reign of Henry the Eighth, in 
honour of that monarch’s visit to Lackham, who was entertained there 
for several days, while paying his addresses to the Lady Jane Seymour. 
The chambers occupied by that Bluebeard o of husbands and his at- 
tendants were not much in request with the young folk of modern 
times ; and the old arched door, which conducted (as some rudely- 
carved letters upon it intimated) “to King Henry’s apartments,” was 
rarely unclosed after night-fall. In one of these chambers stood the 
antique carved bedstead on which the king reposed; the royal arms 
and those of the Lackham family were beautifully emblazoned on the 
dark polished oak at the head of the bed, and the curious key which 
gave entrance to this room was presented by George Montagu, Esq. 
to the British Museum. ‘The late Colonel Montagu,* well known to 
the literary world for his works on ornithology, always slept in this 
apartment when at Lackham. The ghost stories I have heard about 
old Lackham House (which yielded not a tittle to Laycock Abbey in 
legendary lore) would do very well to tell over a Christmas fire, to 
ears as greedy as mine once were of the marvellous and the horrible ; 
when (as I have heard my mother say) I always, as a prelude to the 
story about to be told me, put back my hair behind my ears tor fear 
of losing one word. 

There is still extant a very curious old print representing, in various 
compartments, the preparations for the king’s visit to Lackham, with 
the rats and mice running away from the house-maids, who with mop 
and broom are making all things clean and trim for the royal guest. 
Subjoined to the print are some twenty or thirty stanzas, illustrative 
of the subject and also giving an elaborate, though certainly not 
poetical, description of the requisites for a wife. It is so many years 
since I read them, that my memory retains only three lines, in which 
one might suppose the author to be invoking the genius or guardian 
spirit of old bachelors. 


“* Make her a wise and a well-tempered she, 
A little starch, yet moderately free, 
Que that wont pout and frown, but smile on me.” 


How I came to remember these lines I cannot tell: but having re- 
membered them, they will furnish the antiquary with a sample of the 
poetry of a learned doctor+ of that period 

Never perhaps was there shown, in any family, a stronger instance 
ef the mutability of fortune, than in the Montagus of Lackham, from 
whom are descended the Dukes of Manchester and Earls of Sandwich. 
Time, that setter up and puller down of the pride of men, has brought 
about great and melancholy changes, since old Lackham House was 
levelled with the dust,{ to make way for the modern mansion that 
now occupies its place. The thoughtless extravagance of youth, and 


* Colonel Montagu succeeded his brother, James Montagu, Esq., who died ur- 
married, in the Lackham estates. 
; Dr. Baynard, whose ancestor built Baynard Castle, in London. 


. 


¢ Old Lackham was nine hundred years old at the time of its razure. 
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the unwise conduct of mature age, caused the estates to be thrown 
into chancery ; and the youthful heir of Lackham, when he now visits 
the home of his fathers, cannot but execrate, in bitterness of spirit, 
the selfishness and rapacity of those vultures of the land, who during a 
suit of twenty-five years continuance, have reduced the rental of one 
of the most flourishing families in the county to comparative insigni- 
ficance. I, myself, can remember, when a long day might have been 
well employed, in investigating the old chests that were filled with 
the costume of different centuries ; many articles of the dress of each 
generation for some hundreds of years having been carefully stored 
up and preserved by the family, and being in a state of excellent pre- 
servation at the time I saw them. Several of the relics were most 
costly, such as the aress gloves of the knights, half way up the arm, 
(as you see them in old portraits,) finely embroidered and studded 
with pearls; shirts, worked at the breast and collar in gold and silver, 
and some for mourning in black embroidery; and fine cambrie stock- 
ings, (with point clocks,) which would not suit the present indelicate 
fashion of short petticoats, as it was impossible to make a nice fit of 
cambric. Some of the trinkets also were very curious ; the forehead- 
drops, ear-rings, and thumb-rings, looking more like blacksmith’s than 
goldsmith’s work. There was a massive service of plate, the gift of 
Queen Anne, with the royal arms upon it, even to the silver sauce- 
pans, covers, and washhand basins; and amongst the rest of the 
Lackham curiosities, was a large collection of MS. letters of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, above a hundred in number, written during his 
‘ampaign, to one of the family ;* with some from Queen Anne, in her 
own handwriting. But now all these mementos of an ancient house 
have passed into other hands. The fine old woods have been cut 
down, and the monuments in the village church alone remain, to tell 
the tale of other days. 1 remember a lady, who visited at the abbey, used 
to say, that “the monuments of the Montagu family ought to have 
curtains over them.” They were a race of warriors ; and their tombs, 
therefore, chiefly recorded untimely though glorious deaths. A 
laughable anecdote is related of one of them, the late Admiral Mon- 
tagu, father of the present Sir George Montagu,* and the gallant 
Captain James Montagu, to whose memory the nation erected a 
splendid monument in St. Paul's Cathedral. When a junior officer, 
he asked permission of the captain to go to London, (his ship being 
then at Portsmouth,) he was refused ; and repeating his request, the 
captain answered sharply he should not go, unless he went in his boat. 
Chis was enough for young Montagu. He soon got wheels put to the 
boat, and actually drove up to London in it. 

_ The late Major Frederick Montagu was a great favourite with Lady 
Shrewsbury, and when at Lackham, spent much of his time at the 
abbey, always carrying with him some token of her regard when he 
joined his regiment. He was indeed the flower of his race—hand- 
some in person, accomplished in mind, gentle in manners, and brave 


. ‘ ° > . . © 
‘ Lord Churchill offered George Montagu, Esq. a bond for one thousand pounds 
or the letters of his renowned ancestor, but was refused. 


PAP ae ad son of Colonel Montagu, and brother of the present owner of 
ackham. . 
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in spirit—the idol of his parents, and the pride of his friends. His 
early fall at the fatal and sanguinary battle of Albuera, where he was 
shot through the heart, while gallantly leading his men to the charge, 
gave rise to several tributes to his memory. ya of these, as coming 
trom the pen of the justly celebrated Mrs. Hemans, will no doubt be 
acceptable to the reader. 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
MAJOR FREDERICK AUGUSTUS MONTAGU, 
or tHE Rovat Wetsu Fusirerrs, 


WHO FELL IN THe BATTLE oF Atsuerna, May 1t61n, 1811, 


Son of renown, farewell! thine early doom 

Full many an eve shall weep, and heart deplore. 
O gallant martyr ! hallow’d be thy tomb,— 

Thy bed of slumber on a foreign shore! 


Ah! never, never be that hour forgot, 

W hen to their home thy loved remains were borne , 
Victorious comrades, bending o'er the spot, 

Paused from the carnage of the field to mourn. 


Closed was the combat, hushed each martial sound, 
And rising night-winds murmured o’er the plain; 
That field of bleed, where thousands lay around, 
In deep repose, the slumb’ring and the slain. 


"T'was at that solemn hour thy form was laid, 
Loved son of Albion, in the soldier's grave : 
By martial hands thy faneral rites were paid, 
On the low death-bed of the sk aughtered brave. 


No more shall glory’s thrilling voice avail, 
To fire thine eye, or animate thy breast ; 
Nor the rude war-note, rushing on the gale, 

Break the deep stillness of thy sacred rest. 


llow oft, while conquest bids her clarions swell, 
The exulting pean, or the choral strain ; 

On thee, loved Montagu! sball memory dwell, 
"Midst the pale dead, on Albuera’s plain. 


Thy Lion flag, Britannia, proudly rear ! 

Wave in thy helmet victory’s towering plume ! 
Yet join affection in her sacred tear, 

For worth and valour, lost in manbood’s bloom. 


The following stanzas, written by a brother officer, “ were dictated 
on the field of battle ;” and appeal to the feelings from their simpli- 
city, which seems to guarantee the sincerity of the writer. The 
Editor will, no doubt, however, give preference to those by Mrs. 
Hiemans. 


ON THE BURIAL OF MAJOR MONTAGU. 


Mournfully an anxious train 

Seek, on the ensanguined plain, 

Strew’d with many a hero slain, 
The chief they love. 

Mourntully the corse they bear, 

Mournfully the rites prepare, 

And mournful pour the warrior’s prayer, 
To saints above, 
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Gallant friends, with sighs around, 
Consecrate th’ unhallow'd ground, 
And ‘dew with tears the humble mound, 
That marks his tomb. 
Peacefully his ashes sleep, 
Far from those, across the deep, 
Who many a day will keenly weep 
His early doom. 


As a beauteous opening flower, 

Flourishes but one short hour, 

Nipp’d by death’s relentless power, 
‘His days were few : 

Yet bravely on the field he fell ; 

Fame and victory rang his knell, 

W hen comrades bade “the | last farewell 
To Montagu. 


I think I before mentioned that Lady Shrewsbury, though a Catho- 
lic, kept up a friendly intercourse with the families in her neighbour- 
hood. The Methuens’ of Corsham, the Montagus’ of Lackham, the 
Marquis of Lansdown’s, and Lady Catherine Long's families, were 
amongst some of her Protestant acquaintances. At the time I allude 
to, the country rang with the fame of Miss Tilney Long,* her beauty, 
her accomplishments, and her immense fortune being the theme of all 
male tongues. But to the honour of Lord Dormer, and the other 

Catholic gentlemen visiting at the abbey, none of them evinced the 
least desire to join the swarm of lovers, th: at fluttered like flies round 
the rising sun. Alas! poor victim of man’s selfishness! 1 well re- 
member how gay and happy she looked the last time I saw her at a 
ball, seated at the top of the room like a /ittle queen, with all her 
attendant worshippers full of smiles and compliments, and jealously 
vying with each other in administering the sweetest dose of flattery 
to the great heiress. She was not so pretty as her sister Diana, 
though a pleasing looking fairy creature, and who might, under other 
circumstances, and by other men, have been loved for herself alone. 
Her marriage was a great grief to her amiable mother, Lady Cathe- 
rine; though she did not then contemplate the tragedy with which 
her daughter was to close her blameless and persecuted life. Miss 
Tilney Long and her sisters had been so admirably brought up by 
their pious and exemplary parent, that they were alike a blessing to 
her, and to the country round, working for the poor, and visiting them 
in their cottages, as divested of all pride, as if fortune had never 
smiled upon them. Sir James Long, their father, was a sensible and 
unworldly- minded man, with so much hatred of all parade and osten- 
tation, that he carried things to the other extreme ; and when dining 
en famille, would not suffer the attendance of a single footman, but 
always had a dumb waiter placed at his elbow. His splendid and 
almost regal seat at Wanstead, (now, alas! levelled with the dust, to 
answer the demands of prodigality and selfishness, ) he never once, in 
all the years of their wedded life, took his wife to visit, f earing that 
Lady Catherine might wish, if she saw it, to live there. It was well 
for him that he did not live to witness the havoc and ruin of all his 


* Mrs. Wellesley Pole. 
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vast possessions , and his family, honoured and loved as they were, 
afflicted and impoverished, owing to the ill-fated marriage of a beloved 
and virtuous daughter, whose only fault was in uniting herself, con- 
trary to the wishes of her mother, to the man who requited her con- 
fidingness with ingratitude, and returned her love with infidelity. 
Peace to ber ashes! and may the repentant tears of a world-con- 
demned husband one day be shed over them! The following song, as 
having been written upon her, may not be unacceptable ; at all events, 
it has the merit of novelty, never having been betore the public. 
I saw her first in regal bowers, 
’Mid many a jewelled fair ; 
As butterfly amongst the flowers, 
She seemed to tread on air: 
Her eye was like the young gazelle’s, 
So wild, so darkly bright, 


I’ve loved no eve but Isabel’s, 
Since that remembered night. 


I saw her lust in lonely halls, 
That echoed to her sigh ; 
The blight that oft on beauty falls, 
Had dimm’d her bright, bright eye : 
For he whom she had loved so well, 
Had play’d the faithless part, 
And when | looked on Isabel, 
Ll read her broken heart. 


I stood within the holy spot, 
And saw her borne along, 

Hler love, her sorrows, all forgot ; 
And he who did her wrong 

Soon wip’d the tear, if tear there fell, 
And took another bride ; 

But | stll weep for Isabel, 
Though none should weep beside. 


But to return, of all the visitors at the abbey, none ever amused 
me more than the wife and daughter of a London city banker. The 
airs and graces of Lady —-——- and Miss ———, to the venerable 
countess, were indeed truly laughable. Our worthy curate’s wife, a 
sensible and accomplished woman, had been, previously to her marriage, 
the governess of Miss ————, who, after repeated invitations, came 
with her lady mamma to rusticate at the vicarage. Lady Shrewsbury, 
who was exceedingly partial to Mrs. Robinson, and had paid her the 
most flattering attentions ever since she came to the village, was very 
desirous to invite Lady and Miss — -— to the abbey, and 
often went herself to request their company. I shall never forget 
how the contrast struck me, (young as I then was,) between the 
manners of the purse- proud citizen, and the high-born but humble 


_ countess. The display of low-minded pride in the one, and the un- 


affected kindness and well-bred courtesy of the other, were strongly 
exhibited ; when Lady Shrewsbury ente ‘red the little lowly parlour of 
the curate, Lady ——-——, without ‘deigning to rise from her seat, just 
condescended to return the salutation of the countess, by a slight 
bend of the head. Miss also was as dignified as mamma. 


The young lady had such a delicate nose too, that she could not sit in 
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a room “lighted with mutton fat,” as she expressed herself, and poor 
Mrs. Robinson sent to Lady Shrewsbury’s housekeeper, to borrow 
some wax candles. The countess laughed to me, at this display of 
cockney refinement, justly observing, that if Miss used nothing 
but wax lights at home, “she should not distress those whom she 
visited with her niceties,” more particularly a poor curate, who must 
find it difficult to afford even the “mutton fat” she despised. Though 
Lady Shrewsbury had none of that offensive pride which converts the 
coronet into a fool’s cap, she always drew a line of nice distinction 
between the really and the would-be great, and never forgot the ob- 
servance of that etiquette, which inher young days was considered as 
the distinguishing feature of those who were come of “ gentle blood.” 
Alas! what a lamentable change has taken place! Since her youth- 
ful days, the peerage is now but a second-hand book, in the hands of 
any purchaser who can give the price for it. Old families have fallen 
off to make way for new, men who have no claims to renown, beyond 
the king's patent, no proud right, as in ancient times, to the knightly 
crest, or the lordly coronet—that coronet wherein might often then 
be seen as in a looking-glass, either the laurelled head of the hero, or 
the attic features of the sage. 





In resuming the rude sketches which, with the pencil of memory, 
I have faithfully, though perhaps somewhat desultorily, drawn, I will 
introduce to the reader’s notice a character not mentioned before. 
Lord Dormer, the favourite nephew of the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
(and who is himself now sleeping in that das¢ sleep, in which so many 
of my early friends and most dear companions lie,) was a Catholic 
nobleman of great moral worth, whose social nature and frankness of 
manners made his visits to the abbey a season of pleasure to all the 
household. His lordship was what is termed an old bachelor ; but 
without the particularities or stiff formality of one. I have seen him 
on a twelfth-night, at our village pastor’s, as much amused with the 
juvenile pastimes, as the happy and innocent children that presided, 
with laughing eyes, over the sugared and flower-bedecked cake. 
How much more would the aristocracy be looked up to, if descending 
from those high stilts upon which they now totter, they sometimes 
inet their fellow men upon the plain ground of Christian humility and 
benevolent courtesy!“ stooping their greatness to the low degree” 
of their inferiors in rank, though certainly not in moral dignity. 
Such stooping, indeed, would be only like the bending of the war- 
rior’s plume beneath the sweet breath of heaven, to rise up again 
more gracefully than ever. I remember Lord Dormer related to us 
a very singular circumstance which happened to himself while on a 
visit to Lord Montagu. One day, after breakfast, he amused him- 
self in rambling over the old mansion; and having free permission to 
wander where his fancy willed, he passed through gallery and corridor, 
inspecting on his way the various apartments. As he was returning, 
he entered a chamber, the door of which stood partly open. His 
lordship had advanced, he said, into the middle of the room, before 
he perceived the curtains of the dark high tester-bed to be drawn at 
cach side, and an old lady sitting up in it, with that sort of head- 
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gear anciently worn, under the name of a “ nightrail,” enveloping her 
head like a hood, or nun’s veil, and from thence spreading wider 

like a cape over her shoulders. His lordship, much distressed at_ his 
intrusion, made an apology; to which the old lady answered only by 
a formal inclination of her head. On returning to his friend, Lord 
Dormer mentioned the mistake he had committed in entering the old 
lady's chamber. Lord Montagu looked greatly surprised, declaring 
he knew of no such person being in the house; and requested Lord 
Dormer to go with him immediately, and point out the chamber. 
Accordingly they went together; and on entering the room, where, 
but a few moments before he had seen the old lady, what was Lord 
Dormer’s surprise to find the curtains of the bed undrawn, and not 
the slightest vestige of any person having occupied it, or the chamber. 
Some, who heard his lordship relate the fact, treated it as an optical 
illusion, while others placed it to the account of his lordship’s S super- 
stitious belief as a Catholic. But Lord Dormer was neither a visionary 
nor a bigot; his sound judgment and simple piety alike forbidding 
the vagaries of fancy, or the dreams of superstition, from hood- 
winking his mind. Neither did I ever witness the least shade of 
superstition in Lady Shrewsbury but on one occasion, when her affec- 
tion for her é/ére, young Talbot, led her to fear an old tradition in the 
Shrewsbury family. Speaking one day to me of young Mr. Talbot, 
she expressed her doubts of his ever succeeding to the earldom ; 

“that is,” said her ladyship, ‘if his father choi come to the title.” 
And then she told me the story of a bishop, who, being wrongtully 
condemned to death, (and to which a Shrew sbury was in some way 
instrumental,) knelt down at the scaffold, and lifting up his hands, 
prayed to God, that as a sign of his innocence of the crime brought 
against him, the title of Shrewsbury might never again descend 
* And it never has,” said she ; * so that if John’s 
father lives to be earl, | am sure he will never come to the title him- 
self.” That her ladyship really felt strongly impressed with the 
truth of this strange tradition, is self-evident, from her fears; but 
how far it merits belief can be easily proved, by the genealogy of the 
Shrewsbury family. 

Although my intention in giving these rude sketches was to bear 
record not of myself, but of persons and places which have come 
under my observation, yet there is a natural sympathy which prompts 
me, and I would hope without being amenable to the charge of 
egotism, to make some mention of the home of my childhood—a 
spot, from its total seclusion, better known to the local antiquarian 
than to any other. 

Alderton House, or as it was originally spelt, Aldrington, in North 
Wilts, formerly belonged to the ancient family of the Gores.* The 
old part of the mansion was, by judges, considered to be one of the 
most curious specimens of the antique dwellings of our early ancestors 
extant; but 1 shall not attempt to describe it, although I have by me 
a rough sketch, drawn by one of the olden worthies, in the title-page 
to a large manuscript book, written by one of the Gore family in 
1666, and trom which I shall make a few extracts. 


* See Lodge's Peerage. 
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The more modern part of Alderton House was spacious and noble 
in its appearance, having a long range of galleries and apartments, 
with an entrance hall, which would not have disgraced one of our 
baronial castles, and which opened with folding-doors into a second 
hall and staircase, the exact counterpart of that at Hampton Court. 
In my young days the old apartments were never used, excepting the 
«Oak hall,” which had been converted into a sort of inner hall or 
vestibule, and the library and one chamber, called the tapestry 
room, which was looked upon with fearful eyes by the young people 
as the reported abode of a certain nocturnal visitor, ‘ycleped a ghost, 
and itis very certain that Mrs. Radcliff herself could not have chosen 
a place better suited to a tale of romance. ‘The dark gobelins which 
covered the sides of the room with figures large as life, that appeared 
ready to start fromthe canvas, and which, to my childish fancy, really 
seemed to move; the high old-fashioned bed, with its dark green 
hangings, and the melancholy visage of one of the Gores, whose 
portrait hung over the high mantel, and of whom it was told, that his 
hand when dying was guided to sign a false will ;—all conspired to 
throw a superstitious gloom over the chamber, while its proximity to 
an apartment, called “ the dead room,” from the circumstance of its 
having been for many centuries appropriated solely to the reception 
of the bodies of the deceased members of the family previously to in- 
terment, added not a little to the fears of the timid. The mansion 
stood delightfully sheltered by tall woods to the back, while about a 
stone's throw from the shrubbery in front, the little picturesque 
church, anciently a chapel, and built in the Catholic times by the 
Gore family for their own domestic use, formed an interesting feature 
in the landscape, particularly on the Sabbath-day, when the villagers 
might be seen in their neat holiday trim hastening along at the sound 
of the little tinkling bell; the party coloured ribbons of the maidens, 
and the red cloaks and large flowered gowns of the matrons, making 
a pleasant contrast to the less gay colour of nature. The whole 
village of Alderton belonged to the family, and I have heard my 
father say that, down even to a late period, it was a beautiful sight 
to see the “master of Aldrington” and the villagers living in har- 
mony together like attached members of one large family. The Gores 
held considerable estates in several counties, and in the archives of 
their native county, Wilts, are many records bearing honourable men- 
tion of them as “ zealous defenders of their king and country, and 
active promoters both of the duties of religion and hospitality.” 

Mary Gore, the dast of that name who possessed Alderton, had 
nearly been wronged out of her birthright, for at the death of her 
father a will was produced, signed with his own hand, leaving the 
estate to his steward. Such an act of injustice astonished every one, 
and the indignation of the tenants knew no bounds. The old butler, 
however, had long entertained strong suspicions of the steward, and 
those suspicions led him to doubt the authenticity of the will. Ac- 
cordingly he narrowly watched and finally detected the artful villain ; 
for hiding himself near the place where the false steward and his ac- 
complice met to consult, he overheard the whole plot, and where the 
real will was deposited, and going at nightfall to the place, found the 
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important document, and setting off immediately for London, reached 
it before the steward, who also left Alderton, taking with him the 
forged will.* The two wills furnished, as may be supposed, employ- 
ment for the lawyers ; but the Father of the fatherless went along with 
the orphan, and she was put in possession of the estate to the great 
joy of all; and on the news reaching Alderton, the villagers rang the 
church bells until they literally pulled them down, and to this day 
they have never been replaced. The said Mary Gore, who was very 
beautiful, married into the family of Sir Charles Hedges,+ secretary 
of state to Queen Anne, from which family Alderton afterwards 
passed, by marriage, to the Montagus of Lackham, and recently, by 
purchase, to the present proprietor, Joseph Nield, Esq., the fortunate 
heir to the immense wealth of the late Rundle, jeweller. 

I shall now wind up this little sketch with an extract which I think 
will be alike interesting to the moralist and the antiquarian. Mr. 
Gore's preface to the genealogical history of the Gores of Aldrington, 
abounds with all that pithy humour and aptness of expression which 
so much distinguish the o/d writers from the moderns, whose chief 
merit lies in the happy flow of language in which they dress up the 
ideas of others. In lamenting the degeneracy of his own times, Mr. 
Gore seems to have contemplated the still greater falling off in religion 
and morality to which we have now arrived. Though quaint phrases 
and equally quaint metaphors give an air of homeliness to his style, 
still there is more of sterling sense and sound philosophy in one page 
than in a whole library of the dandy compositions of the day, while 
those who foolishly give way to family pride may learn a useful lesson 
from his work. Alas! those ancestral relics, which he so laboriously 
collected and carefully arranged, of what avail are they now, but to 
tell of an extinct family who once possessed the land, and dwelt in 
that old mansion of which not one stone is left upon another! The 
following is copied verbatim from the family book. 


* PREFACE 


“ To a Genealogical History of the Ancient Family of the Gores, of 
Aldrington, Wilts. 


* Courteous reader.—The occasion of thy present trouble arose 
from the serious consideration of what in late ages hath befallen many 
gentlemen of ancient and renowned families, who, through the care- 
less and riotous living of some of their progenitors, were not only 
deprived of divers lands and ample possessions, long enjoyed by their 
ancestors, but also of all their evidences and testimonials of them, 
from whom they descended dongd serie, having nothing left them more 
than a beare name to speak them ancient. The like infelicity may be 
too justly feared will befall many now in future times, for in this age 
of ours, some men are arrived at such a height of wickedness that 
with them nothing is accounted good but what all pious and sober 


* The forged will bad the real signature of Mr. Gore, his hand having been 
really guided (by the steward) when he was dying, to sign it. 

t Her portrait is still in the Montagu family. She is drawn somewhat fancifully, 
with a fawn at ber side, and her naked foot peeping from under the drapery. 
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rsons will judge notoriously bad. Nothing studied but modes and 
vices of the times. All kinds of good literature being unknown— 
quite out of fashion, and made the object of men's laughter and 
scorn, and not (as in past ages) of their admiration and respect. As 
for antiquity of stock, it is generally looked upon with a careless eye, 
he being esteemed by many the best gentleman that is thus qualified ; 
viz. first, he that wears the gaudiest cloaths, as if he resolved to 
make his body a lure for the devil, and with his bravery would make 
a bait should tempt the tempter to fall in love with him. Secondly, 
he that wears the longest periwig, borrowed, perhaps, from the scalp 
of some deceased ruffian, with a feather in his hat which a silly bird 
was, but a while ago, weary of carrying in her tail. Thirdly, he that 
can take off the most cups, as if he meant to carry liquor enough 
with him in his poor body to quench the flames of hell. And he is 
accounted the most learned (though he can scarce read his primer or 
write his own name) that can bring out the greatest variety of oaths 
of his own coining, or at the best, has out of Don Quixote or some 
romance more in fashion, furnished himself with a few high-flying, 
empty compliments, and an idle tale or two to make up his discourse 
at the next ordinary. This man, I say, by the votes of his simple 
companions, is cryed up for the only man of his time; far above him 
that can trace his descent from a long train of noble progenitors, and 
adds no small lustre thereunto by his own pious, grave, and manly 
deportment and learning. As for the books, rolls, manuscripts, and 
other evidences of true nobility and worth, carefully preserved by 
their forefathers, many gentlemen in our days convert them either to 
light their tobacco, or to some other as bad, if not worse, use. As for 
the lands and estates descended to them, it is not thought by our gal- 
lants an act of wisdom to endeavour their improvement, lest they 
should incur the name of good husbands, which they almost as per- 
fectly hate as to be good indeed. Nor will many of them be content 
to keep what was descended unto them whole and entire, but ad- 
judging Naboth, a tenacious ill-bred fellow, for being unwilling to 
part with the inheritance of his fathers to importunate Ahab. They 
do not scruple to adventure whole lordships of their ancient inheri- 
tance upon one cast of the dice, or race of horse, match of cock- 
fighting, suit of apparel, jewel, or the like vanity: or else will bestow 
them (ofttimes) nobly, as they phrase it, upon some swaggerer or 
won Companion that hath sate with them, day after day, in some 
blind and nasty ale-house or gaming-house, by which means we may 
really fear the speedy ruin and destruction of many ancient notable 
families, and the total subversion of all the relics of venerable anti- 
quity amongst us. The consideration of which sad premises did ex- 
ceedingly incite me to spare neither cost nor pains in the search after 
the testimonials or proofs of the several descents of my ancestors, 
(the subject of this book,) that I might erect, as it were, a monu- 
mental pillar to preserve their memory for future generations, as also 
to lay a strong foundation for posterity to build upon. 

“ Concerning the method of this book, it is thus : first, I have singled 
out every person or head of the family, (for the time being, ) his arms, 
together with the time and place of his birth, baptizing, marriage, 
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issue, lands, offices or employ ments, last will and testament, death, 
burial, inventory, probate of his will, tomb and epitaph. Secondly, | 
have added thereunto several testimonials or proofs of all the said 
premises, diligently and faithfully extracted from old records, ledger 
books, printed books, manuscripts, charters, parish registers, court 
rolls, residences, visitations of counties, tombs, and arms, that so the 
genealogy might be complete. 

“I know that some will be very ready to throw dirt upon me for this 
enterprise—those being usually most free in censuring other men’s 
works, which are least able to produce any of their own. 

“ But as the poet sayeth, * Many carps are expected when ewrious 
eyes go a fishing; yet, | know no reason why i should regard their 
censure, as their applause would not much tickle me, so neither their 
rash sentance discourage me. Sure | am I have done nothing but 
what the like hath had its probatum est in former ages; yea, in the 
sacred story, as will easily appear to him that consults the following 
texts, which from sundry others I have culled out for his better satis- 
faction. Viz. Numbers 1. l2—I8; ii. 2, 3, 4; xxvi. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
l Chron. iv. 3; Ezra, ii. 2, &c.; Nehemiah, vii. 5—64,; Genesis, v. |: 
Proverbs, xvii. 6 

“It is, and ever shall be, my hearty prayer, that God, who is rich in 
mercy, will grant that neither the sins of my forefathers, mine own, 
or those of my posterity, may cause him to withdraw his wonted 
loving-kindness from us, or to suffer our name,* which merely through 
his good providence hath been continued to this day, to be rooted out 
of the earth till the earth shall be no more. 

* Pardon, gentle reader, this my prolixity, peruse this treatise se- 
riously, and censure modestly, and then I shall wish thee farewell. 

S. G. 

“ Aldrington. 


« This 23rd day of January, 1666. 


* Admiral Sir John Gore, who married the daughter of Sir George Montagu, is 
descended from a collateral branch of this family. 


( To be continued. } 
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« Wat's in a name?” exclaims the Avon bard, “a rose under any 
other name would smell as sweet.” At the risk of exposing ourselves to 
the imputation of presumption, we answer, there is much in a name— 
much more than meets the ear; if the mere sound be considered—the 
simple unconnected word—then the poet’s assertion is correct; and 
names are but fashioned air—mere shapings of the breath—shadowy, un- 
substantial, empty, and unmeaning; but be it remembered that names 
are symbolic—perceptible representations of the imperceptible, as well 
as signs of the sensible and apparent—they are associating ties, linking 
the present to the past—bridges by which we pass the gulf of time, and 
reach the world to come—they are the keys of thought, unlocking the 
mental cells, and presenting meditational materia—they are the stimulus 
of the memory, and reminiscences of the departed: a single word uttered, 
like the touching of a spring, throws open the doors of recollection, and 
makes absent things present, distant things near, former scenes recur, 
former joys again delight, and buried griefs oppress. The gates of the 
tomb fly open, and its tenants stand before us habited in youth, and 
clothed in beauty—years are obliterated and time removed—we again 
are young—we again are active, vigorous, and strong—we re-act what 
once we acted—we again hope as once we hoped—we again fear as once 
we feared. Such, then, is the magic power of names; and though a 
rose under any other name might actually and bond fide smell as sweet, 
‘yet if that garden gem, of flowers the queen, bore an unsavoury aypel- 
lation, the world might remain in ignorance of its fragrance, and it 
might chance to bloom, blossom, and decay, its virtues all unknown, its 
merits undivulged, blushing unseen, and wasting its “‘ sweetness on the 
desert air.” Who, for instance, would ever dream of smelling (except, 
perchance, some prosaic botanising booby) at a dandelion, (1 omit its 
alias,) or snufling at a buttercup? What ideas do such cognomina pre- 
sent, indicative of either sense or sentiment, balm or beauty? The one 
certainly reminds you, in its twofold designation, of the ‘* puppy dog ”’ 
and the “ lion ;’ and the other is ideally associated with Cheshire cheese 
and Irish butter, which, unlike Othello, ‘‘ Albeit given to the melting 
mood,” are not extremely poetical. No—there is much more truth in 
the old saying, * Give a dog a bad name, and hang him ;” for far better 
would it be that he should quit the stage of canine existence, dangling 
from a tree by the side of some sweet stream, melodiously murmuring 
his requiem, the birds singing masses to his soul, (if he have one,) and 
the autumn-tinted foliage forming for him a winding-sheet, and the bark 
of the tree his coffin. Alas! for him, it is his /ast bark. Better, I say, 
to die thus, than to drag out a miserable existence—the kicked of all the 
kickers—the denounced of all denunciators—having the fear of surly 
housemaids constantly before his eyes, and haunted with the horrors un - 
speakable of tin tea-kettles, pewter saucepans, and other ingeniously 
devised tortures, with which scholastic imps (generally the pride of papas 
for their precocious talents, and the pets of mamas, who smile at the 
little dear’s innocent divertisements) “ visit all his race,” until the poor 
devil, “ more sinned against than sinning,” either gives up the ghost in 
the common gutter, or has an end put to his miseries by the merciful 
interference of a cart-wheel ; and never more will he point, (not a more! 
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but) a partridge—never more will he wag his tail—he is only fit for 
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flaying, and meet for sausages, and his death is celebrated, not in verse, 
or as Milton expresses it, 


« In many a rhyming bout, 
And linked sweetness long drawn out ;” 


But— 


With many a pot of stout, 
In linked sausages long drawn out. 


Better that he should die by hydrostatics, than be accused of hydro- 
yhobia—happier for him that he had perished in his puppyhood, than 
bal the lite of such a dog. lL again repeat, “ Give a dog a bad name, 
and hang him.” For who would venture to enter a farm-yard alone, if he 
knew that the owner possessed a dog called Tiger, or Wolf, or Nero ? 
But who would refuse to fondle a dog that answered to the name of Di, 
Fidelle, or Flora? The former are tearful names, conveying ideas of 
cruelty, blood-thirstiness, and ferocity. On hearing them we are insen- 
sibly led to think of the two most irreclaimable beasts of the forest, 
whose delight is in human gore, and of Rome’s imperial monster, who 
complacently swept his fingers across the strings of his lute, whilst his 
city was burning, and his subjects were being devoured by the contla- 
gration. But the latter names produce an impression of gentleness, fide. 
lity, and attachment; a dog, with such a name, a child “ of timid ones 
most timid,” would not hesitate to pat; nay, would even venture to take 
liberties with his mouth, and make itself familiar with his tail. Who 
would approve of the contiguity of a dog named Crab? or who could, 
without some internal misgivings, take upon his knee (for its dear 
mistress’ sake of course, as all singly-blessed maidens of a certain age, 
who patronise puppies and love their lap-dogs, insist upon the doctrine 
a“ a me love my dog”) one that was ‘ycleped Wasp? or who could 
sit at a table without some degree of emotion, and tranquilly stretch out 
his legs, if he thought it probable that his toes would come in contact 
with my lady’s pet, who rejoiced under the name of Snap? We know a 
lady who lost all her friends merely trom the fact of having a plethoric 
poodle in her drawing-room, who was called Cesar. 

A Mr. Peacock, do we not expect him to “ unfold a tail?” or a Mr. 
Cock,* that he will crow over us? or if we meet a surgeon of the name 
of Duck, do we not suspect him to be little better than a quack ? or an 
attorney surnamed Petty, do we not mentally add “ Fogger 2?” Who 
would allow a surgeon to bleed him whose name was J'hurtedl? who 
would trust his life in the hands of a physician called Graves ? who but 
a Welshman would employ a shoemaker called Leek ? who save a 
Frenchman would hire a cook called Garlic ? or a footman called Slow ? 
who would read the poetry of a ** Gomeril ?” and who could expect 
anything from a Hogg but a grunt ? 

Let it not be supposed that we have fabricated these names to suit the 
occasion, for we assert on our honour, that they are all rea/ ** bona fide ” 
names, and attached to persons of the professions we have mentioned. 

Inthe town of L , there lived a man whose name was Robert 
Buzz—right well we knew him—and a better man never drew breath—a 
nobler spirit was never clad in human shape. But sorely was he tried— 
heavily, most heavily was the chastening hand of affliction laid upon him; 
yet was he patient under suffering, and with a philosophic—or rather a 
Christian fortitude—did he endure all the kicks and buffets of outrageous 
fortune. Ile was alone inthe world. No parents’ tender care did he ever 





* We know a gentleman of that name, and we really pity bim the continual play 


upon his name, 
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know—bereft of both in infancy, strangers administered to him that aid 
and comfort, which come most sweetly from a mother’s hands. No uncles 
er aunts-—no brothers or sisters, ‘‘ Nor wife, nor children dear, e’er did 
he behold ;” he was like a solitary tree, planted far from its parent stem, 
and kindred shoots—but the grave has closed over his sorrows—and 
peace be to his ashes! He is interred just at the entrance of the church. 
yard at L , and never do we pass by his grave, on our way to 
church, but we mentally exclaim, ‘ Alas! poor Buzz!” 

Robert Buzz was naturally of a delicate constitution, possessing so 
weakly a frame, that it was considered doubtful whether or not he would 
survive his infancy ; and it is stated that when he was a year old, so di- 
minutive was he, that a breakfast cup would completely cover his face. 
With the greatest care and attention, however, he was reared ; but owing 
to his extreme delicacy, he was twelve years of age before it was thought 
safe to send him to school—and then he was attended by a maid servant, his 
body enveloped in two or three great coats, and his neck multitudinously 
surrounded with comforters and kerchiefs. It may be thought extraor- 
dinary that, having no relations, so much attention should be bestowed 
upon him; but his sole guardian had been his father’s most intimate 
friend, and was a kind-hearted old man; whilst his sister was one of those 
benevolent seniores vestales who pour forth in an abundant stream, when 
once they have found an object, the affection which has long been pent 
up within their bosoms. But to return from our digression—rendered 
necessary to solve the apparent mystery of his kindly treatment. 

We have said that he was twelve years of age before he was sent to 
school ; and it may naturally be inferred, from his never having learnt a 
letter until that advanced period towaids puberty, that the sickly school. 
hoy soon became an object of contempt and ridicule to his more progressed 
and hardier school-fellows ; besides, from the mode which had been 
adopted by his petting protectress of bringing him up, he was exceed- 
ingly shy, and not at all able to compete with the pert, pragmatic, mon- 
keys of half his years, who were up to all the tricks of that miniature 
world, a school, and to whom mischief was as the bread of life. Accord- 
ing to the custom of those little republics, which delight in sobriquets, 
and nominal abridgments, he was soon familiarly called Bobby—Bobby 
Buzz, and trom that, on account, we suppose, of his extreme bashfulness, 
and apparent dulness, (we say apparent, for he was not really dull,) 
he soon acquired the title, “ Booby Buzz.” The Romans, we are told, 
used, whenever fortune made a happy throw, to mark that day with a 
white stone. “ Alas! Robert Buzz—the day that thou acquiredst that 
infernal nickname, well mightest thou, on the contrary, have marked it 
with a black one—nickname, might it truly be called, for old Nick himself 
must have been the sponsor.” Seldom do we lose, when once — 
such names—they cling to us through existeuce, they haunt us night and 
day, they follow us in every department and relation of life, and even on 
the bed of death they do not forsake us—they are our double—our evil 
genius—they taint the cup of pleasure, and render the bow] of bitterness 
more bitter. We ourselves, who are now writing this article, sorrow in 
a nickname, but we dare not tell it, lest the reader should laugh, and de- 
cline to peruse this our philosophical essay. No—our motto is “* stat 
nominis umbra,” and as long as our name is unknown we are respected. 
Our friend we say was entitled Booby Buzz—and Booby Buzz was he 
called to his dying day. : Years rolled on, and Mr. Robert Buzz left 
school and went to college. He studied hard, and acquired the requisite 
modicum of classic lore, to enable him to pass his examinations with 
credit. But on the critical day when his turn had arrived, when charged 
With learning to the very muzzle, crammed with Latin and Greek like a 
turkey for the spit, he was proceeding with heart elate, and beaming eye, 
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322 Names. 
and cheeks flushed with hope and expectation, some one exclaimed “ Make 
way for Booby Buzz.” ‘There was a general titter in the room—even his 
examiners could not forbear a smile—the name fell upon his ear like a 
funeral knell. His heart sank, the colour forsook his cheek, and paled 
was the ineffectual fire of his eye; his expectations vanished, his confi- 
dence abated, and “ Hope withering fled, and honour bade farewell.” 
With faltering feet, and slow, he advanced, but it was all over with 
him—the labour of months had disappeared—the fruits of the midnight 
lamp, and the early dawn, had decayed; his mathematics had faded into 
thin air, and his Latin and Greek had made themselves wings and flown 
away ; not a question could he answer, his memory slumbered more pro- 
foundly than the seven sleepers, and had his mind been washed with the 
water of Lethe, it could not have exhibited more vacuity. Of course he 
was turned back, and all agreed that Booby Buzz was a greater booby 
than ever. He returned to his chamber melancholy and forlorn, and for 
three days and three nights neither ate, drank, nor slept, but spent the 
time in “lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning.” He at lengt!: 
roused himself from his lethargy, and after some time passed in severe 
study, he at last succeeded in getting his degree. In course of time he 
was ordained, (for he had chosen the church as his profession,) and the 
day had arrived when for the first time he was to mount the pulpit, and 
exhort sinners to repentance. He had prepared his maiden sermon with 
great care—he had revised and corrected it, and re-revised and re-cor- 
rected it, until he thought it was quite perfect. For weeks he had been 
stringing his nerves for this first effort ; he had committed his sermon to 
memory, and repeated it aloud fifty times, to accustom himself to the 
sound of his own voice ; he attitudenised before a glass, and had studied 


every expression of the face, of deep solemnity, of winning persuasion, of 


smiling encouragement, and of frowning denunciation. And now, with 
his manuscript bound in black morocco, he ascended the steps of the 
pulpit, to awaken sinners from the sleep of sin, and denounce damnation 
to the obstinately wicked. He had chosen for his discourse the subject 
of faith, a portion of scripture relative to Abraham’s offering up of Isaac, 
and God's promises to him and his seed for ever. It consisted of a num- 
ber of verses, but let the quotation of one suffice, which he uttered in an 
audible voice, and with a very impressive gravity, ‘“ And it came to pass 
after these things, that it was told Abraham, saying, Behold, Milcah, she 
hath also borne children unto thy brother Nahor, Huz is first-born, and 
Buz is brother.” There could not have been for Booby Buzz a more 
unfortunate text in the whole Scripture, including the Apocrypha. He 
stopped suddenly short, as if conscious of it for the first time—the con- 
gregation began to titter—never was the word buz so buzzed into his 
ear. Throughout the whole church there was a general buz, and he him- 
self for the first time, came over to the world’s opinion, that Booby Buz 
was indeed a booby. 
He could not proceed, and even if he had had the power, it was not in 
the course of nature, that the congregation could so far recover their 
gravity, as to become attentive and instructed listeners. To recount all 
the misfortunes that waited upon Booby Buzz in consequence of his un- 
happy name, would be impossible, for they were endless. How he made 
numberless ineffectual efforts to distinguish himself, but was always 
foiled, and compelled to retreat covered with ridicule and shame—and 
how he made several proposals of marriage, but was invariably rejected, 
as no lady had the moral courage to be styled Mrs. Boopy Buzz. _ 
Having dilated in the previous part of this dissertation on the evil con- 
sequences accruing to such of the canine race as are unfortunate In al 
ill-selected name, and proved, we trust satisfactorily; that to bestow on 
a dog a repulsive appellation, is all the same as to pass sentence of death 
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on him, or (which is worse) condemn him to a life of torture, “ and the 
spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes ;” inasmuch, if you 
conceive a dislike to any member of that four-footed community, from 
the noblest to the most ignoble, from the elegant and symmetrically formed 
greyhound, down to the veriest cur, that delights in snarls, and deals 
in snaps, you have only to baw! out, at the top of your lungs, “ Mad dog 
—mad dog!” and you immediately enlist the public sympathy, and the 
yoor unfortunate is forthwith devoted to destruction, and before he has 
araded the length of a single street, most probably meets with his 
execution. 

Alas! what dreadful results, what direful events, what disappointments 
and disasters, have attended upon thousands of our own species, from the 
folly, caprice, or vanity of their godfathers and godmothers. ‘Too often 
has the baptismal font been the fount of sorrow ; too often has the sprink- 
ling of a drop of water upon the face, proved in the end a “drop too 
much,” and even, sometimes, has been productive of that last and most 
fatal of all drops, ‘‘ the Newgate drop,” which no man ever tasted twice, 
or liveth to tell of. ‘Too frequently is the baptismal banquet, when the 
delighted mother carries the dear token of her husband’s love, (and though 
but a “penny token,” thinking it worth its weight in gold,) round the 
room, to be kissed, and hugged, and beslavered by the admiring com- 
yany, whilst the simpering father, unskilled in the delicate art of nursing, 
fondles the ill-favoured brat, (which, ‘like Niobe is all tears,” and all 
unconsious of having a “local habitation and a name,”) having his own 
spooney face taken in little, like a bear fondling a cub; frequently, we 
repeat, has this christening feast been the forerunner of many fasts— 
every bottle that is cracked being the precursor of a cracked skull—and 
every toast that is drunk, the harbinger of a lack of bread. Thousands 
of men, and women also, have been cursed with the misery of a name. 
Let a man be blest with every qualification, which nature in its most 
lavish mood cau bestow upon him—let him be tall and well-fashioned, 
every limb betokening strength, yet every motion full of grace, having 
Ilyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 


“ An eye like Mars, to threaten and command, 
A station, like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god should seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man ;"’ 


let him have talents of the highest order; knowledge the most varied, 
and a tongue on which persuasion sits, a heart warm and beating with 
every generous impulse, a voice melodious as the carol of a bird, and a 
hand open as day to melting charity ; nay, let him be even rich in worldly 
gear, which this mammonian generation most esteems, yet if he have not 
a good name, it is nothing. 


‘* Good name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 
Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing ; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his. and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches bim, 
Ay d makes me poor indeed,” 


Evempli gratid : What will be expected of a man whose distinctive 
appellation is William Button? ‘Tell us not that he is handsome, that he 
ls accomplished, that he is rich and noble. In spite of our teeth, we 
cannot help associating him with that celebrated portion of vegetabl. 
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diet, (videlicit, cabbage,) whose eventful journey to Brentford has so fre. 
quently and so justly afforded amusement to the rising generation, who 
chose his horse by its colour, and decided on that colour by his pattern. 
book ; who obstinately persisted, contrary to all precedent, in sitting 
cross-legged, and different from all other equestrians (from Castor, that 
twin-god of riders, downwards to Mr. Ducrow, who, at Astley’s, doth 
nightly “’witch the world with noble horsemanship,”) determined on 
riding dos-d-dos, his hands firmly grasping the tail for a bridle, while, in 
all its proud rotundity, his “ rear rank kept close order” on the crupper. 
In vain is such a man a candidate for admission into what is technically 
termed genteel society. No person can see him without fancying that he 
smells goose: in vain does . on his bended knees, solicit the hand of 
the fair enslaver of his soul—no, there is not a lady in the land that has 
not “ a soul above buttons :’’—like a leper, he is driven from society—he 
is completely goosed off the stage, and Se drags out his weary life in so- 
litude, lamenting his unfortunate name, and the world’s unjust antipathy 
to buttons. Nay, not even when he is dead, does he escape the rancour ot 
the world, for in his epitaph he is represented as having had his thread 
of life clipped short by the shears of death, and his grave is unfeelingly 
called a button-hole. 

We ask our fair reader, whether if a Mr. Sheepshanks were ushered 
into her presence, her first impulse would not be to look at his legs? Or 
a Mr. Butcher, whether she would not immediately think of a /amh, 
and the murder of the innocents, in which she supposes him to * out 
Herod Herod?” And if Mrs. Snipe, her milliner, be announced, doth 
she not forthwith conclude that she has come to present her bi//? Or to 
ask our candid male reader, if he met with a Mr. Partridge in company, 
whether he is not tempted to make game of him? Or a Mr. Hare, to 
roast him? Or a Mr. Fowl], to baste him? I once knew a very re- 
spectable and learned man—a parson and a pedagogue— who found, to his 
great dismay and astonishment, that all his friends, one by one, were 
dropping away from him: he was perfectly unconscious of the reason— 
he knew of no offence given in word or deed to cause this “ decline and 
fall” of friendship; in his sermons there were no personal allusions, no 
side-wipes, no individual castigation ; he never attacked gluttony, wine- 
bibbing, and drunkenness, if the vicar were there; he preached not 
against want of charity, hardness of heart, profane swearing, chamber- 
ing and wantonness, if the justice were there; and if the justice's wife 
and family honoured the church with their presence,—if they had no vi- 
sitors, and the roads were too dusty for riding, or too wet for walking, 
he did not denounce pride, vanity, and worldly-mindedness ; neither did 
he preach against envy, hatred, and malice, scandal, tea-sipping, and 
goss-sipping, if certain elderly damsels of the old school were seen 
in their pew nodding their paralytic heads. And to his pupils, though 
he was frequently severe, yet he never brought blood, and never actually 
laid open a boy’s skull but once, and that was under peculiar circum- 
stances, so that poor Syntax was quite dumb-foundered and at sea. At 
length the cause was discovered, which was this:—A master of a 
schooner, trading in the Mediterranean, had made him a present of a 
huge, black **she-dog,” which he had received as a mark of respect 
trom a Greek, with whom, to use the cant phrase, ‘ he did business, 
and who, it seems, was not always prepared to “ tip the ready.” This 
Greek boasted of being a lineal descendant of Menelaus, so the last 


recipient, the learned Theban, had given her the classical soubriquet 0! 


Helena, she being of the softer sex. Now Helena being too long 4 
word, he more frequently called her by the first syllable, which was Hel. 
Be it understood, that this “ rearer of the tender thought” was very 
ugly, being exceedingly tall and spare, his bones starting from his skin, 
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like an alarmed rabbit, peeping from her hole; his nose being of the 
« hawk’s-bill” species, an eye minus, and the remaining one squinting, 
as if it were looking after its “ absent friend,” which, ‘ though lost to 
sight, was still to memory dear ; his black oleaginous hair, flowing in 
elf locks down his shoulders, his complexion in colour bearing a resem- 
blance to brown pasteboard, and his teeth, or rather tusks, of elephantine 
size and saffron hue, denoting magnanimous powers of mastication and 
small acquaintance with the brush. To proceed to his dog, she was a 
“towsy tyke, black, grim, and large,” (precisely the same as Burns 
describes in his “Tam O’Shanter,”) having a fearful and portentous 
aspect, though in reality (as her master assured every one) perfectly 
harmless. Be that as it may, when the good preacher called out Hel., 
Hel., his friends shrank back aghast, and the vulgar fled in trepidation and 
alarm, and all agreed that she was no bad type of the nether regions ; 
whilst they were forced to confess, that her master was no indifferent re- 
presentation of the devil, for the parson’s exterior “ was fierce as ten 
turies,” and his dog “ looked terrible hell.” Well what was the conse- 
quence of this? None of his friends would call upon him, lest they 
should see Hel.: if they met him on the road, like the Levite, they passed 
over to the other side, lest they should come in the way of “ Hel. ;" there 
was no alternative—* Hel.” must be parted with, but no person would 
have her, so little (unlike the wise steward) had she made friends with 
the children of this world, that all with one consent refused to take her 
into their houses. What was to be done? The pedagogue, though severe, 
was not sanguinary, and tender, though a taskmaster ; he pitied the poor 
animal and pleaded for her life, but parishioners were clamorous, and the 
circumstance coming to the ears of the justice, he said, that though the 
parson was privileged to introduce hell in the pulpit, he had no business 
to frighten people with it out of church, it was therefore unanimously 
decided that poor Hel. should be hanged. This story illustrates the truth 
of the saying, ‘‘ Give a dog a bad name and hang him.” What we have 
related is a fact, and we could name names, only that it would be invi- 
dious, and might bring ridicule upon a worthy man, and a preacher of 
the Gospel, whose only fault, or rather failing, was a misplaced af- 
fection. 

So much for dogs. In the next article we shall proceed up the scale of 
creation to men. 
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** O grief beyond all other grie{s, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it lov’d to live, or feared to die.” 


** Necessity is a hard taskmaster.” 


As I would, if 1 could, make my life at last useful, to make amends for 
the injuries I have done, I will pause here to make a few observations 
upon this subject. We have an institution for the reception of abandoned 
females, and an infinity of other charities, but none to which a repentant 
or compelled thief, when he may be disposed to mend his ways, can 
apply tor assistance in finding the road to honesty. Habit, it must be 
allowed, is very powerful; but no man ever wholly parts with his con- 
science, or that internal sense which shows us right from wrong ; thieves, 
theretore, like other men, are subject, under their vicissitudes and dit- 
terent states of constitutional health and feeling, to remorse, and alter- 
nate resolutions to pursue their evil courses; and it is certain, judging 
from my experience, that if a place of reception were open, and some 
good system laid down to train them into a path of honest industry, that 
every day, men, who have been involved in crime, would come in and 
submit themselves to any regulations which were calculated to effect the 
object. It is a popular notion, that once a thief always a thief; this is 
only so far true as relates to the fact, that once in the line of dishonesty 
there are no bye turnings, or branch roads, by which meu can cut across 
into the direct and main path to honesty. To me it appears very sur- 
prising, that in this monied and would-be thought charitable country, 
there should be no port open for men who (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression) are at sea in society. It is equally surprising that all the 
moralists and legislators, who are considered the wise men of the age, 
should have allowed themselves to fall into so gross an error as to sup- 
pose that any class of men are morally and irrecoverably lost. In the 
course of my experience I have conversed with very mauy men, belong- 
ing to what we call the family, who were anxious to be honestly engaged ; 
and frequently made resolutions to embark in any petty way of trade 
when they could realize suflicient capital to do so, rather than live in a 
continual state of alarm under the lashing of a reproaching conscience ; 
and 1 can now point out a number of families holding a respectable sta- 
tion in life as middling tradesmen, the fathers of which were at one time 
regularly on the town, living wholly upon the cross; but who possessed 
virtue and resolution enough, when in possession of money, to make 
amends for the manner in which it was acquired, by using it honestly. 
Please to remember, reader, that I have not, for a moment, employed 
myself in apologizing for a course of dishonesty, because the party, i! 
successful, means to become an honest man hereafter; I am not quite so 
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uninformed as to suppose that we are, or ought to be, allowed to make 
any such terms with our consciences or the law. A man may possess a 
great deal of virtue, and yet not have enough to make him men a 
martyr to his conscience, and starve for the cause of honesty. 

It is my object to remove a popular prejudice, viz. that all thieves, old 
or young, are irreclaimable, or as writers on this subject express it, the 
exceptions are so few as not to be worth a consideration. The practice 
of stealing for a livelihood injures the health, shakes the constitution, and 
makes men nervous in the extreme; showing that whatever face may be 
put on, or hardihood assumed, the conscience and the fear of punish- 
ment are always in operation ; hence it is, that most offenders in the end 
become great drinkers, flying to it in the first instance to raise their spi- 
rits, and drown for a temporary season their own compunctions of con- 
scieuce. No men existing are so much subject to fits of lowness of spi- 
rits, cursing themselves and the fates which made them to endure such a 
horrible life as that of living, as it were, upon the top of the Monument, 
in momentary expectation of falling headlong to the bottom. Now if, 
when these fits were on them in their strongest moments of action, a 
ladder were placed within their reach to descend out of danger, is it not 
reasonable to suppose they would avail themselves of it? But the thief, 
however he become so, never has a ladder offered him, except it be to 
help him out of the world. There is a monstrous blunder made in these 
matters; the Christian, proud and vain of his reputation for honesty, 
says, “Give a thief no consideration, if you do, you will encourage 
crime, and countenance criminals ;” but I say, the people, for want of 
understanding the question, withhold the means for their escape from the 
profession, and thus increase the number of offenders every year. 

I do not pretend to be wise enough to dictate to the government how 
the business ought to be done; but this I know, that there should be a 
bye-door provided, through which a repentant rogue might escape from 
his fellows ; one which would act as a safety valve, and keep down the 
power and influence of the brotherhood, protecting society against explo- 
sions. These observations have all sprung out of my supposing myself 
to be set adrift again upon the world, by those who knew I must return 
to my old calling ; this, however, did not happen, as will presently be 
shown; but it does occur eight times a year at the Old Bailey, where 
from fifty to one hundred, like what I then was, are let loose without 
there being one effort made to save them, or to protect society from the de- 
predations they must, on their liberation, commit. Look also at the number 
which are daily discharged, of the same stamp, from all the metropolitan 
prisons, after various short terms of imprisonment. I say, when it is 
considered that the whole body of offenders in London do on I did) pass 
many times through the hands of justice, what can be thought of the 
government, or of the sanctified members of the community, who send 
men to preach to, and disturb, foreign society, while they let pass such 
an opportunity to exert themselves at their own threshhold? If these 
missionary saints, and many other useless societies, would but use their 
money in building asylums for,the reception of one or two thousand men, 
they might much more usefully employ their emissaries at home, than in 
Writing foolish letters from the other side of the globe to gull people out 
of their money, for no earthly purpose than to support a few individuals 
who are too loose in their ideas to settle at home in eny regular calling, 
and therefore go vagabondizing about in strange lands under the pretext 
of serving the cause of religion.* Now, as I say, if these asylums were 
built, I should recommend the following course to be pursued, viz. that 
no individual, who entered a prison under a sentence of a criminal 
court, should be allowed to go out of it without being frequently visited 


* We do not coincide with all this.—Eb. 
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by agents which should be employed for that purpose; the main object 
of the visitors should be to address each prisoner in something after this 
style: “I am here for the purpose of ascertaining who and what you are, 
the cause, which have led you into crime, your friends and connexious, 
and what are your prospects when you shall leave this place.” The an. 
swers to these queries should be taken down in writing, and diligent 
inquiry made regarding their correctness: this mode of proceeding would 
very soon inform the agents employed how many positive and genuine 
regular offenders they had to deal with, each of which should be ad- 
dressed as follows: ‘“* We know that you are a thief by trade, and that 
you cannot now, through loss of character, ever again, without help, get 
into the path of honesty ; we are here for the purpose of giving you that 
help; we have an asylum for your reception when your imprisonment is 
atanend. If you have a trade you may work at it for tweve months in 
our establishment, during which we will endeavour to offer you every 
facility for recovering proper habits to enable you in future to obtain 
your own bread honestly. If you have none, we will take you in and 
provide for your present wants, until your friends, if you have any, shall 
advise with us and make some arrangements for your future path ; if you 
are entirely destitute, we will convey you to a country where work is 
abundant and wages high, upon the equitable terms of your undertaking 
to repay our agent in the colony the charge for your passage, out of the 
money you are sure to earn when there.” 

This is already a long digression ; I will not, therefore, stop to discuss 
all the advantages which might arise out of this or some other similar 
plan ; certain it is that none, after the first conviction, could have an ex- 
cuse for going again to prison. 

Suppose a father, with an abundant and well-stocked larder, to with- 
hold food from his hungry son, and every time the famished boy helped 
himself, the father gave him a severe flogging, still withholding and pro- 
hibiting his taking any food from the larder. It is evident the boy would 
dread the whipping, but would not his hunger impel him to brave it for 
food? Now let the father increase the punishment to any extent he may, 
still if the boy can reach the food, nature will compel him to eat until the 
punishment disables or destroys the functions of the stomach. The world 
is the larder, the father is the government, and the boy the thief, who is 
so against his will. But to return to my own case The following day 
the ordinary told me that he had found out my late master’s female 
servant, and that from all she said, he was tolerably well satisfied, as 
regarded the last charge against me, of my innocence; and moreover 
added, that he would help me all he could. The servant girl had pro- 
mised to find out the man who served in the shop, and to attend on the 
day of my trial, which it appears she did; but meeting with somebody 
who told her I was a real thief, and that if she went into court, she 
would be asked some very rude questions how she could know that I was 
at home in bed at the time of the robbery, unless she was in the same 
room with me, she took fright, and left the place with the shopman, who 
said he would have nothing to do with such a bad business. Many thou- 
sands besides me have sutfered from the shuffling of witnesses, who will 
scarcely ever come up for the accused party ; and a man in prison can 
rarely obtain the means to enforce or punish them for neglect, even when 
served with a subpeena to appear. 

On the first day of session we were all three arraigned at the bar, 
when the prosecutor and his wife again giving the same evidence as be- 
fore the magistrate, we were found guilty and forthwith sent to the cells, 
where we remained until the last day of the session, when we were 
brought up with thirty others and sentenced to suffer death. 

As I said in the former part of this work, my life was of such a nature 
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that I had learnt not to be much moved by its vicissitudes, although I 
never failed to reason on the events as they occurred. { considered my- 
self in the hands of fate, which was wholly the effect of a conjunction of 
the planets at my birth. 

In this state of mind I should have submitted to the law had not my 
two fellow-prisoners, seeing their own doom sealed, used every effort to 
save one they knew to be innocent, at least, of that crime for which he 
was condemned, <A statement in the form of a petition to the Secretary 
of State, was drawn up at the suggestion of the ordinary, in which all 
the facts of the case were set forth, and which statement was signed by 
the guilty and convicted malefactors, declaring who were concerned with 
them ; in consequence of which they were apprehended, when the prose- 
cutor was induced to see them, and to acknowledge that he was mistaken 
in saying I was the man, although there was no similitude between me 
and the person who actually committed the outrage upon himself and 
wife. Although my case, when taken up by the ordinary, was made out 
clearly as being one of innocence, the Secretary of State would not grant 
a pardon, or recognize it as one of error until the prosecutor was shown 
the real thief. I had then nothing to thank him for; my pardon was 
forced upon him ; he appeared however up to the last moment to wish to 
hang an extra man, to make doubly sure that he had all the offenders con- 
cerned in that one affair of robbery. As my case had made some little noise 
in the prison, when the free pardon came down on a Saturday night, the 
sheriffs and several aldermen met on Sunday morning before chapel time, 
and sent for me into a private room. Here they told me I was a free 
man, and desired me to recapitulate the story of my life as I had first 
related it to the chaplain of the prison. Having complied with their desire 
as concisely as I could, the sheriff asked me it I would consent to stay in 
the prison until Monday, when he meant to confer with the other gentle- 
men, members of the city authorities, and see what could be done tor me. 
I was now removed out of the cells into the infirmary, as a place the most 
unlike constraint of any other part of the prison. I had not been here 
long before a man was brought in who had stabbed himself with a pen- 
knite in the lower part of the abdomen; he was no sooner laid upon the table 
than I discovered him to be an old associate in the pickpocketing depart- 
ment, and I could not help laughing outright when, seeing me, he said, 
“John, do you think I shall die? because if you do, | will say my 
prayers.” Hearing this pious resolution, another prisoner exclaimed, 
“Oh! he’s going to die, make haste and fetch a Bible, or it will be too 
late.” 

The religious sentiments put forth by these two men at the time made 
me laugh, it is true, but it was the occasion of much reflection afterwards. 
In the afternoon of the same day I had a specimen of another character. 
On a bed in the same ward where I was, there lay a man in the last stage 
of sickness, but who was under orders for execution the following morn- 
ing at eight o’clock. The moment I saw him I was struck with a pecu- 
liar interest in his fate, and could not help thinking that I had before 
known him. I went up to the bedside, and said, “* How do you feel your- 
self?” He neither moved his eyes, nor made any reply ; I had my doubts 
Whether he was alive, when after a few moments, hearing footsteps on 
the stone stairs, he with animation turned his head, and said, “ If you 
wish me well, prevent this cursed old bore who is coming up stairs from 
teazing me as he does.” 

Almost at the same moment that this was expressed, my good friend the 
chaplain entered the ward, and the sick man turned his face to the wall. 
rhe ordinary, taking a chair close to the bedside, began his discourse by 
asking the man, so near death both from natural and unnatural causes, 
how he was. “ Best when alone,” was the reply. “ Have you read those 
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prayers which I pointed out to you?” continued the minister, taking up 
a book and offering it across the bed. The sick man took it, turning 
himself at the same time upon his back, then holding up the fore finger 
of his left hand, he balanced the book upon it, and kept turning it round 
as if for amusement, and to divert his attention from what was said. 

“What! does not sickness, and the certainty of meeting death within 
a few hours, bring you to a state of reflection? Is it really that you be- 
lieve that you have not a soul to be saved, or is this all bravado, to make 
the world believe you are something more than you are, a poor sinful 
mortal, just starting on a journey to meet his God face to face, and there 
to render an account of the deeds doue in the flesh? I will not speak of 
your crimes, they are known to yourself, and be assured that they are 
also known to the great Judge of all meu, who punishes and rewards as 
he thinks fit; you cannot escape his judgment, and the time is now at 
hand when you must receive it. Come, come! this is foolery, you have 
yet a few hours to live,’’ continued the ordinary, “ and may make all the 
atonement yet in your power; I will stay with you, and assist you, as 
long as you wish.” 

All this time the sick man was turning the book, as if in derision of the 
parson, and answered, “ I know one thing, which is, that you know no 
more of the subject about which you are talking, than I do, or any other 
man; why then pester me with your notions, and disturb a sick man in 
trouble? is this the Christian charity you come to offer? if so, I am sure 
I shall not become a convert to you upon any terms.” 

The worthy minister after this could say no more, he therefore merely 
inquired whether he wished an attendant of any other religious persua- 
sion, and being sharply answered, “ No, no! no parson at all,” he left 
the room. I now took the ordinary’s chair, being ordered to stay with 
the man, who turning in his bed said, “ 1 see you have forgotten me ; but 
I suppose you remember getting over the workhouse wall some one 
or two and twenty years since?’”” As he spoke I caught sight of a scar 
on his forehead, which was rendered more conspicuous, probably, by his 
haggard condition ; such a scar I remembered had the boy who led me 
out of the workhouse, whose end fate had now brought me to witness. 
He eagerly inquired the particulars of my history, and then related his 
own, taking apparently more pleasure in dwelling upon the events of his 
= life, than in thinking upon the approach of death—a sentence which 
iad been passed on him for having committed a very desperate highway 
robbery. He had, like me, been several years on board the hulks, and in 
many other respects our course was very similar, as indeed are the lives 
of all who commence their career as sneaks. Jonstone, for that was his 
name, although not the one inserted in the calendar, now rose up in his 
bed, to give me an account of his commencement as a grand tohyman 

“When I left the hulks,” said he, “1 was determined, if they ever had 
me again, it should be for nothing less than a topper—no more lagging for 
me, I have had quite enough of that; and I tell you what, Jack, if they 
would let me off now for a lifer, I mean a bedlowser, 1 shouldn’t thank 
them ; to be sure, I can’t live long, be it any way now; but he’s a poor 
crawling wretch who works under the armpits, to be banded and hour'd 
up ina swimmer all his best days, and then to be tatted for only winking 
one’s eye at the moon. By G—d, I would rather be swish’d to a she tiger, 
than to wear the darbies again, and be quodded in a hulk; damn a 
hulker, especially if he’s knap'd a winder. I say, Jack, work upon the 
topping system, that’s the true game, although I am brought to in the 
stone jug once more.” 

In this strain did Jonstone continue talking for an hour, when ex- 
hausted with his exertion, he sank on the bed, or rather mattress. It 
was very evident that he was devoted to his profession, and an enthusiast 
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in his way of lite; but he was not the first I had met with by many in 
my time. The complaint, which had all but carried him off before the 
law overtook him, was hard drinking, and an internal wound which he 
had received when committing his last crime: it was a question of doubt 
whether there was enough weight left in his body to produce strangula- 
tion when he should be hung up by the neck. He had been in Newgate 
upwards of tour months, waiting the greater part of the time for the de- 
cision of the council, during which period he had received every possible 
attention from the prison doctor, who coming in just after he had again 
laid himself down, kindly inquired how he was, and after feeling his 
yulse ordered him a small glass of wine and water, which so far revived 
Sie, that he took the opportunity to thank the doctor for all his kindness, 
and to request that he would use his influence in procuring permission 
for me to stay with him during the night, and that he might not be re- 
moved to the cells. The gentleman answered, ‘‘ 1 have done no more 
than my duty ; you are entitled to my services, | am paid for it ; regard- 
ing this person staying with you, somebody must sit up with you, and I 
therefore can see no objection to the request being complied with ; but 
this I will mention to the governor; I can answer for your not being 
removed, because that depends on myself; there are no mattresses or 
bedsteads in the cells, and | should certainly object to one in your con- 
dition being removed from where you are, to so cold a place as the cells, 
and where it is not possible to afford you any comforts.’ 

He then took his leave, saying he would send him some medicine in 
the evening. ‘* Medicine!” exclaimed Jonstone, as he left the room; 
“he wants to keep me alive for the hangman to-morrow morning, I sup- 
pose; but with all his art, if the report had been delayed afew days 
longer, I should have cheated them—but things will have their course.” 

“ That they will,” responded I ; “ and the devil himself can’t help doing 
his own work.” 

** Don’t talk of the devil,” cried Jonstone, ‘ because he’s the quod cove 
—the serewsman of the other world.” 

I was now called to witness another scene, which was too remarkable 
to be passed over. I heard a loud calling for help, and a great scuffling 
in the ward over head; I therefore ran up stairs with all possible speed, 
and there | saw an animal chained to the wall which had something like 
the appearance of a man, stooping as far as his manacles would permit 
him, and having with both hands hold of the doctor’s leg, who was lying 
on his face upon the floor, struggling to get free ; whilst I was proceed- 
ing up the long ward to his assistance, the doctor yot his leg out of his 
boot and escaped into the water-closet, which was in the corner, but 
could not again repass without coming within reach of his enemy. As I 
approached the field of action the doctor called out for me to stand off, 
and next ordered me to ring the infirmary bell, and bring up two or three 
turnkeys; four came up, but so furious and dreaded was the chained 
man, (for a man it was,) that none dare approach him ; at length, one 
more resolute than the rest, caught hold of his arm, when the others 
rushed on him, and held him fast till thé doctor passed from his place of 
confinement ; in accomplishing this, two were severely wounded, one 
being bitten in the cheek, and the other in the back of the hand, by the 
chained man. As I for some days subsequently attended upon this ex- 
traordinary being, carrying him his food, &c., I will in this place relate 
his case. He was a gentleman well known, at that time, upon the Stock 
Exchange, but having met with losses, he had recourse to raising money 
upon fictitious bills, until at length, (as is always the result in these 
cases,) he committed some very considerable forgeries upon bankers and 
merchants in the City of London, and upon which charges he was com- 
mitted to Newgate. It appears, that while awaiting his trial, him- 
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self assured of a conviction, and the certainty of being executed, as no 
forgers were spared at that period, he conceived the plan of assuming 
madness, in order to save his life. This is a very old trick ; few however 
have succeeded, unaided by the gaoler or the doctor, who, where family 
interest is used, will sometimes favour the deception, and thus spare re. 
spectable parties the agony of knowing that one of their relatives was 
executed. This man commenced his performances by looking as wildly 
as he could, and then playing a number of absurd tricks among his fellow 
»risoners, until complaint was made, and the doctor brought to examine 
riage the moment Mr. B saw him, he declared that it was an at- 
tempt at imposture ; but the man was not to be thus foiled ; he was play- 
ing a game for life, and therefore persevered, until at length he became 
dangerous, and was taken into the infirmary, when it was found necessary 
to chain him as above described, to the wall, with a body iron. In this 
situation he would not allow any one to wash or shave him ; affecting not 
to be conscious of what he ate as food, which he seized and ate after 
the manner of a hungry and savage dog. The doctor, under an opinion 
that it was not possible for a human being to hold on a course like 
this for any great period, recommended that his trial should be put off 
for a session, fully convinced that the prisoner would be beaten before 
the lapse of another six weeks. In this opinion he was mistaken; the 
man’s madness increased, and upon the eve of the following session, 
some dozen eminent mad doctors were called in, who all gave it as their 
opinion that he was actually insane. It was in this state of affairs that 
Mr. B ——— walked up stairs to have some conversation with the declared 
lunatic, still convinced in his own mind that it was all feigned. Incau- 
tiously going too near him, he was seized and thrown down, and there is 
but little doubt that, had he not escaped out of his boot, the assumed ma- 
niac would have done his best to deprive him of life, in order to give a 
flourish to the affair, and revenge himself upon his only enemy to the im- 
posture. Very shortly afterwards a jury was empannelled to try the 
question of sanity, whtn he was taken up to court with ropes, and men 
holding them on each side, after the manner of leading a furious bull from 
the stake. The evidence of the medical men given in opposition to the 
prison doctor, influenced the jury, and they declared him insane. 

Mr. B———— followed the man back to the infirmary, having full con- 
fidence in his own judgment, and immediately ordered him to be set at 
liberty ; then going up to him said, “ You are a very clever fellow, you 
have never deceived me, but you have succeeded ; there is now no longer 
any occasion for more foolery.” Then handing him his razors and shav- 
ing apparatus, continued, “Go and get off that tremendous beard, wash, 
and make yourself decent.””. The man bowed, and politely thanking him, 
proceeded to do as he had been bid. The doctor then returned back to 
the session-house, where several of the gentlemen who had given their 
evidence were detained to dine with some of the city authorities ; collect- 
ing them all together, he entreated that they would condescend to accom- 
pany him into the prison once more, with which they complied, and 
arrived just in time to see the supposed lunatic seated by the fireside in 
the lower ward, clean, well rere | laughing and joking with his fellow 
prisoners upon the merits of the hoax. 

He was, however, very soon informed that his recovery was premature, 
for he had not been tried for the offence, and therefore could be agam 
arraigned, which he was, three days afterwards, when he was found guilty ; 
but as a jury had pronounced him insane, it was considered not quite 
consistent with the law to hang him, he was therefore transported for 
life; working out for himself at last, a better fate than that of going for 
the whole of his days to Bedlam. 

The moment the doctor was liberated I returned to Jonstone, whom I 
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found extremely talkative and anxiously waiting to relate some further 
particulars of his life, of which he thought more than of his death. 
« When,” said he, “ 1 left the ship at Portsmouth ; I had five pounds, 
which brought me to town, but in two or three days I was stumpt; a 
large fire happening the same night, | went into the house to bear a hand, 
and toddled off with a good swag: this was the first and last time I was 
a tinny-hunter, but it came just in time to tog me out to the nines, and 
put me in trim for the game I was after. You must know,” continued he, 
‘that there was a covey on board the swimmer with me, one who had 
been a regular pinch-gloak, but his time was not up for a month after 
mine: he and I, however, always swore we would have a shy at the 
grand toby-racket when we got upon our pins, or rather, into our stirrups 
again. Well, then, I waited until he was unslang’d, and come up to 
London, when, according to our agreement, we took the necessary steps 
to go out together. We were both of one age and fly; resolved to get a 
ely full of ridge, if we could but strike upon the right road, to meet with 
the rag-gorgies. Purchasing each of us a pair of pops, we started upon 
the Kent road, but for want of prads we at first were obliged to spice it; 
our suit, however, got on pretty well—we served it out to three flatty- 
gories in the first week, c/ying upwards of a hundred couple of quid: 
this was all done between London and Dover; we then crossed the 
country into Surrey, and very soon were prad’s-backmen. My pal went 
into a fair at Chichester and bought himself an out-and-out filly for forty 
pounds, saddle, bridle, and all ; after this | went and did the same, only 
standing flat for five quid more. Holding a consultation of war over our 
black-strap after dinner, we came to the resolution of working our way 
down to Plymouth, and then to turn to the north, travel towards Man- 
chester, and up through Birmingham home to London. This, you will 
say, was a wild scheme, but we accomplished it, although we many 
times got beef, and were several times nigh being grabbed. 1 only wish 
I was well enough to relate all the particulars of our journey, but I 
must presently tell you about the job for which I am pulled up.” 1 re- 
plied, “ Never mind ; you are too unwell to talk much:” and so indeed 
he was; his desire, however to speak of himself, and the uncommon 
pleasure he took in recounting his actions in flash lingo, seemed at times to 
give him renewed vigour and increased strength, although the violent 
fits of coughing which sometimes attacked him made me think he was 
gone. It appeared to me as if he was conscious that his time was but 
short, and therefore was anxious to communicate matter which he thought 
ought not to be lost to the world. 

Having given him some tea, I went down into the ward below to get 
some refreshment for myself; when, however, I returned, I found him 
relating some of his adventures to the man I had left with him. In vain 
did I endeavour to divert him from his passion of talking of himself, by 
relating tales of my own adventures ; nothing, however, to use a flash 
term, would stall him off. “ Come,” continued he, “ you shall both hear 
my last affair. It is now upwards of four months, when coming up the 
north road, a few miles the other side of Highgate, in the Christmas 
week, that Ramping Bob, as I used to call him, heard a rattler and four 
coming along at a spanking rate towards us. ‘1 think,’ cries Bob, 
‘here is blunt to come, if we two are enough to manage the cores.’ 
‘Let us try,’ said 1, ‘ that’s the only way to know what we can do.’ 
Bob then called out, ( Oliver unfortunately being in town that night, which 
enabled him to see at some distance,) ‘ There’s two inside and one in the 
dickey, besides the two Jack-boys.’ They were then within thirty yards 
of us: there is no time to be lost, thought I, as I took my prad tight 
in hand, then placing myself in the middle of the road, with my barking- 
iron pointed at the Jacks, ‘Stop!’ cried I, and Bob at the same time, 
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who was at my side, but the devil of any stop was in them; the swel/s 
inside called out, ‘Goon, or I'll shoot you,’ while Bob and 1 was riding 
alongside the foremost boy, bouncing to make him a croaker if he did not 
pull up, and if it had been but a pair prad rattler, ‘may 1, clenching his 
fist, ‘ be smothered if 1 had not sent a bit of blue pigeon through his 
nabs, but 1 held off, thinking the leaders would, when they got their 
heads, go off at score and make a bad half-penny of the affair. Running 
on this way about a quarter of a mile my out-and-out pal, putting his 
bleeders into his prad galloped up to the first Jack, and with the but-end 
of his whip made his maw/eys feel the weight of the lead which was in it ; 
then grabbing the reins, he hauled up the leaders so smartly as to bring 
the whole four upon their haunches with a crash that unsettled the whole 
boiling of them. ‘ Well done,’ cried I, dashing up to the jigger, and 
demanding the blunt in as loud a voice as I could, in my then state of 
health, bring the bellows to work, but with lots of bounce. Out, how- 
soever, jumped one of the swells, who was a swodgill, on the other side 
of the rattler, and coolly taking aim with his stick, brought down poor 
Bob, who was stopping the horses. Oh, oh! thinks I, boft-in-tun must 
be concerned here, and off I went, and bang came a bit of b/ue atter me, 
which I heard talking to the wind as it headed my speed: now, thought 
I, I've given them the double, for they had no means of following me at 
the rate | could get along. Beefing, however, they were lustily; when, 
at the turning of the road, I was brought down by a roller with a stroke 
of his long chiv over my head. I was bad enough at that time, (princi- 
pally through Alderman Lushington though, I believe.) I have, however, 
several times since then been all but a croaker in this infernal start, and 
to-morrow I shall be a stiff’-un toa certain. Now, Jack,” continued 
he, after a long pause, “although you and I have missed one another 
whilst doing our work in this life, only meeting at the beginning and the 
end of it, I hope I speak to a friend, an old pal, one who never put into 
his ely slang-dues, but is, nevertheless, down to the moves upon the board. 
I say, Jack, I have a favour to ask of you;—my mollisher—she’'s a 
good un, and may want a friend when I’m off—she’s out-and-out game, 
and no snitch,—only say, you will give an eye to her, as you are a tree 
man, and can do it, and I shall be happy.” Having assured him that 
when I had the means I would not see her want, he composed himself, 
and shortly afterwards fel! asleep. 

An hour had not passed before his favourite woman came, having 
brought him some clean linen, and more decent clothes than those he 
wore in prison; she had obtained permission to say farewell to him 
through the bars of the gate which separates the prisoners from the vi- 
sitors. As I knew she would only be allowed a few minutes, I awoke 
him, then throwing a blanket round him, at his request, I took him in my 
arms and carried him down to the bottom of the stairs; but before I 
could lead him to the gate, she gave one shriek, and fell lifeless upon the 
paved passage, and in that state was conveyed out of the place. Those 
who have not been in the way of seeing any thing of the class in which | 
was brought up, can have no comprehension of the devotedness of women 
to the interest of particular individuals to whom they are attached. The 
woman in question had during his long illness and imprisonment, entirely 
supported him, going out to daily work, although before kept in idleness, 
and at last parted with every thing she possessed to buy him a new 
shirt, and get his best clothes out of pawn, because she thought it would 
please him to appear well dressed upon the last occasion of his needing 
the use of apparel. 

I have read in all the old books which give the history and lives of rob- 
bers, that they have mostly been first seduced into crime by women, and 
then betrayed by them. These books may be true for aught I know any 
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thing to the contrary, but judging from my own experience, the character 
of women must be strangely altered since the days to which these works 
refer. There are no set of men more faithless to each other upon the 
face of the earth, than the family-men. When the strongest reasons are 
in force to ane them united and faithful to each other, every one, know- 
ing his own ¢ laracter, suspects his companion, and would at any time 
hang a dozen of his associates to save himself. 

Not so with their women, they would most of them sacrifice their own 
lives to save the life of the man with whom they cohabited. If we ex- 
cept the immorality in every way of such a connexion on the part of the 
woman—but even looking at it in that point of view, it must be taken 
into consideration, that they do not descend to the degradation, but are 
born in the society where it is looked upon as no departure from esta- 
blished custom—if, I say, we except the immorality of the connexion, I 
am sure that no book could be written which would reflect more honour 
on the sex than the lives of those connected with the fraternity of rob- 
bers for these last fifty years, during which I know of no instance of be- 
trayal of a man by a woman, although I have known many to have been 
so ill used by men, as to justify any retaliation on their part. There is a 
great outcry against loose women, but there would be no loose women, 
if there were no loose men. Remember, that we are open declaimers 
against the unfortunate females in general, but encouragers of them in 
secret. I remember the case of poor Riviere, who came into my hands 
down in Somersetshire, just after I took office; he was executed for 
forging a West India bill. There was a woman blamed for that affair ; 
but the gentleman, it is now well undersood, fell a sacrifice to three men, 
well known at the west end of the town—an auctioneer of notoriety, an 
hotel-keeper, since dead, and an attorney ; who all shared the property 
of the man, when I had finished the law upon him. 


( To be continued. ) 
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TELESFORO DE TRUEPA. 


Tne diurnal press has, during the ‘ng month, announced the death of 
Telesforo de Trueba—we —— y omit his worldly titles ; giving to 
him only that more simple designation by which he was well known, and 
will be long remembered both m the social and literary world. He was 
born of one of the noblest families in Spain; early in life he came to 
England. Inthe cause of the constitution given to his country he was 
always stedfast, even to proscription. Upon the elevation of Martinez de 
la Rosa, he ventured into the arena of politics ; was chosen member of 
the Cortes, and more, its secretary. We have no further detail of his 
onward political life, saving what the spot (it was at Paris) where his 
ashes are entombed may tell us, that when his patron fell, and his party 
gave way, he again turned his thoughts to England, where he knew that 
many would welcome him, and none more cordially than ourselves. 

We profess not to write an accurate memoir of our poor friend’s life: 
all that we know has been gleaned during moments when we little cared 
to note the incidents, because we never anticipated the painful task that 
has devolved upon us. Wenow weave them together as they occur to 
us, because there is no portion of the contemporary press that should 
more readily attest his merits, or lament his loss. 

We will not pause to question the degree of excellence he may have 
arrived at in his compositions. His story may be a very useful page in 
the history of man. When others would have desponded, his best ener- 
gies were called forth. Deprived of his family resources, banished from 
his own home, he has lived honourably in two foreign countries by his 
pen alone. Having written many plays in Spanish, he was well versed, 
as his countrymen ever are, in the art of the dramatist ; and when in Paris 
he did not quail before the difficulties of the language, but ventured forth- 
with “into the interior of the drama’s hot and dangerous territory,” and 
was successful. 

Thus emboldened, upon his arrival in England he wrote several novels ; 
amongst which we would enumerate “ ‘The Castilian,” ‘ Sandoval,” 
* The Guerilla,” &c. &c. in all twenty volumes or more ; besides the 
** Romance of Spanish History,” which now lives not the least eminent 
in that ingenious series of historical fictions. As an English dramatist, 
we will note him as the author of two five-act plays—“ The Exquisites,” 
and “ The Men of Pleasure:” of several minor pieces of varied success, 
—* Mr. and Mrs. Pringle,” at Drury Lane, “ Call again To-morrow,” at 
the English Opera House, and many others. We will ask of those who 
would gauge his merits as an English writer, to appreciate the difficulties 
under which he laboured, and however the critic may refine upon the 
niceties of language, we will ever abide by the unerring decree of public 
opinion, for “ all who live to please, must please, to live.” 

Beckford wrote his “ Vathec”’ in French, and ‘Townley translated Hudi- 
bras into the same language ; although both were excellent, and especially 
the latter, ogee whom Voltaire passed the high encomium that he had 
overcome the greatest of all difficulties, for that “la plaisanterie ex- 
pliquee cesse d’étre plaisanterie ;”) still they were their only works in 
that language, to “a, one great effort perfected to success! 

There is perhaps a still higher praise than what we have yet given to 
our late friend. The almost chivalrous honesty of all his acts and all 
his intentions. We will not pay his memory the poor compliment ot 
dwelling on that upon which he never for an instant doubted. It 1s 
indeed in sorrow we part with him, and our fervent prayer shall be, 
“ May the dust lie lightly upon him!’ 


. 
4 ——— | 
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Memoirs of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, G.C.B., &e. 
including his Correspondence, from Originals in Possession of his 
Family. By H. B. Rostnson. 2 Vols. Richard Bentley, New 
Burlington Street. , 


To which is added, by the Editor of this Magazine, many hitherto un- 
published Letters from the gallant General. 


It is our unshaken opinion that in all ages, and in every country, the 
civilian has been ungrateful to the men who have interposed with 
their energies, their blood, and their lives, between their coun- 
try, and plunder, ravage, and slaughter. England is not exempt from 
her share of the obloquy contained in this charge. When the 
storm threatens, and the shadow of hostility seems to darken over 
our hearth-stones, we look up with awe and reverence to the devoted 
few, whose courage is to turn consternation into safety; we honour 
them—we laud them—we love them—and when the blood-stained vic- 
tory is won—we idolize them. But the flush of gratitude is soon over. 
Then follows the pause of indifference, to indifference succeeds ig- 
norant examination, and self-sufficient cavil. ‘The merit of the battle 
that saved us, is first debated, and then denied. The hero who fought 
in “the imminent deadly breach,” finds, to his surprise and just 
indignation, that he has to fight his battle over again with those who 
never saw, or intend to see, a shot fired in anger, or lose his hardly- 
earned laurels ; but even this period lasts not long. The dull stream 
of oblivion flows over all, and in the apathy of security, the ungrateful, 
secured, forget at once the victory and the victors. 

This is an ingratitude—a deep, a damning one—and, of all men, 
the gallant, the cool, the intrepid Picton, has had the most to com- 
plain of it. Undervalued, infamously undervalued in his life, he has, 
until now, remained uncommemorated after his death. True, there is 
the storied sculpture in the cathedral of the metropolis, and the mo- 
numental column, erected by private affection, at Carmarthen; but 
something more durable than the crumbling stone, and the provincial 
memento, is due to a reputation such as is Picton’s. The imperishable 
records of the pen should, long ere this, have woven the garland of 
immortality round the hero’s sword. ‘Twenty years have elapsed, and 
till now, no biographer has generously and patriotically stepped for- 
ward to do justice to the memory of the Duke of Wellington's self- 
acknowledged “ right hand.” 

Independently of the excellence of the work, we heartily thank Mr. 
Robinson for the mere act of attempting it. The tribute should have 
been sooner paid, but it is gratifying to find that it has been paid at 
all. 

Of the merits of this biography it is our duty to descant. With 
Picton’s brilliant career before him, the accessibility to public docu- 
ments, and the glorious pages of our history open, the author could 
hardly have failed. With talent, industry, a good tact of discrimina- 
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tion, and an unbounded zeal for the subject, he has succeeded—com- 
pletely we will not say—tfor we are perhaps rather too much inclined 
to proportion our demands upon the biographer, by the elevation of 
character and the noble qualities of the hero sought to be commemo- 
rated. 

We come to the pleasing task of reviewing this work, with perhaps 
more numerous and better materials for writing the life, than the 
author of the life itself. Had we known of his purpose in time, those 
materials should have been heartily at his service, for we have no 
other wish than that ample justice should be done to the private, as 
well as the military, character of the man whom we so much admire, 
and to whom the country is so largely indebted. Of these materials 
our limited space will necessarily compel us to make but a limited 
use; but eng Mr. Robinson's work attain to a second edition, to 
the letters we are about to insert, and all other information in our 
possession, ” is freely welcome. ‘These letters were written to the 
father of Captain Marryat, with whom he was on terms the most 
intimate. 

These memoirs are very properly dedicated to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and are graced with a portrait, engraved by Dean, after a 
noble painting of Picton, by the present President of the Royal Aca- 
demy. ‘The countenance is marked with determination, replete with 
energy, and in our opinion, even handsome, which Picton was not, 
but still it is very like him. He then proceeds with a brief notice, 
all too brief, of his parentage, education, and early life. We find 
this part of the work a paucity of anecdote, and a meagreness of in- 
formation, that we cannot help deploring, and which, in this place, we 
ure sorry we have no room to supply: yet, for merely puerile adven- 
tures, we have a great distaste. We too often find out, that, when a 
man has established his character as a hero, various childish anecdotes 
are brought forward to prove, that which requires no proof whatever, 
namely, that a man predestined to be a hero, will certainly turn out 
one. A ridiculous example of this occurred in respect to Lord 
Nelson, when, in his boyhood, it is reported that his mother, wondering 
why fear did not drive him back from some mischief, he replied, “ that 
he never saw fear.” A very childish answer. If the relator of this 
anecdote meant to imply that Nelson had no such feeling in his com- 
position as fear, it is paying him no compliment, as true bravery con- 
sists in conquering, or rather sacrificing, for some good or great object, 
that jealous sense of self-preservation ‘implanted i in us all. 

But, if we analyze this famous answer, it will appear to be merely 
the offspring of simplicity on the part of Nelson, and of his imperfect 
acquaintance with the liberties that might be taken with his own lan- 
guage. His mother made use of the figure of speech, termed the 
prosopopeeia, or personification ; and when she told him, that she won- 
dered that fear did not drive him home, he understood her to mean 
some identical, living being, known by that name. Had she said to 
him, “I wonder that you were not afraid,” we should have lost his 
immortalized answer, and his various and learned biographers, Dr. 
Southey included, would have had to seek a little farther for some 
wonderful indication of his future greatness. 
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Let it not be surmised, from these observations, that we are inclined 
to deny the existence of early symptoms of mental superiority. Far 
from it. We acknowledge their existence, but with some reservation. 
We consider that a child, who hereafter raises himself above the 
common herd of mankind, is naturally endowed with a mind more 
vigorous than is that of others, and that this mind expands in propor- 
tion with his body. If we would look for superiority in infancy, we 
should watch for it in the hours of play; and if we found, when left 
to its own discretion, that a child of three years old felt no pleasure 
in the amusements suitable to his early age, but sought those more 
calculated for one of twelve or fourteen, we should not hesitate to 
pronounce that that child was more gifted naturally than the others. 
We say, we must see this superiority in play, not in cultured ac- 
quirements; for, from the latter, it is a most uncertain method of 
judging of infant capacities, for these may be overstrained from com- 
pelled exertion, and after promising every thing, children thus over- 
tasked, too often perform nothing, and many an intellect, which, if 
not too soon injudiciously overforced, might have eventually proved 
vigorous and superior, has been wasted away by a mental slow poison, 
occasioned by undue excitement in the early stages of its powers. 
The mind, to grow vigorously, requires relaxation and repose, as well 
as the body, and precocity is more a proof of docility than of power. 

We have been led into these remarks, from a wish that the public 
might have been indulged with some few observations upon the ear- 
lier years of a person who, altogether, presented such a singular 
aspect to society, so little studying the meretricious, and so nobly fol- 
lowing up the really good and the grand. 

As recorded in the biography we are now noticing, the first time 
that Picton showed the embryo fire of that spirit and unshaken reso- 
lution that so much distinguished him afterwards, was in his prompt 
suppression of a dangerous mutiny of his regiment, which refused to 
disband themselves, and for which he received the thanks of the mi- 
nistry at that time. 

Not succeeding in procuring employment, he proceeded as a volun- 
teer to the West Indies, and assisted materially, in that capacity, in 
the reduction of many of the islands in that quarter of the world, 
then in the possession of the enemy. 

It is but too often, as Shakspeare has beautifully recorded, that 
our virtues turn traitors to us, and instead of assisting us to what we 
should hope would be virtue’s reward, plunge us into difficulties, dan- 
gers, and too often, into temporary disgrace. The abilities, the cou- 
rage, the prudence, that Captain Picton had displayed in every opera- 
tion, connected with his perfect knowledge of the French and English 
languages, induced General Sir Ralph Abercrombie to appoint him 
acting governor of the Island of Trinidad, to the reduction of which 
he had so materially contributed. 

Than Picton, no man was better qualified to rule a newly-acquired 
conquest, inundated as it was by all that was depraved and savage in 
society. Let the reader bear in mind that he was enjoined, most 
strictly enjoined by his orders, and by the very wording of his ap- 


pointment, in all civil matters, to enforce the law then existing, that 
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is to say, the Castilian code. By his vigour he regenerated the 
island. He brought commerce to her shores, and plenty and happi- 
ness followed in her train. Every respectable inhabitant looked upon 
him as a friend and as a father. The Trinidadians feared nothing so 
much as being compelled to return under the sway of their ancient 
authorities: yet, for all these benefits, he experienced, not from 
those whom he governed, and whose happiness he consolidated, but 
from a mean party in England, the blackest persecution and the vilest 
ingratitude ;—a persecution that ever after rankled in his heart—an in- 
gratitude that he was too noble not to forgive, but too sensitive ever 
to forget. 

All the invidious calumnies launched so vindictively against him 
amount simply to this:—that he implicitly obeyed his instructions ; 
and had he not done so, would have subjected himself, not only to 
reprimand but to removal. He was bound to administer the old 
Castilian law—he did so, and was persecuted. 

These are the simple facts. A woman of loose morals had con- 
spired with her paramour to rob, and actually did rob, her master of 
more than a thousand dollars. Her evidence was wanted to insure 
conviction : she was contumacious: there was no moral doubt of her 
guilt and that of her confederate. The alcade, or magistrate, by 
whom those offences were cognizable, merely as a matter of course, 
and in the routine of his office, applied to the Governor Picton, in 
conformity to the Spanish law then in force, for his signature to apply 
to her the inconvenience, torture we cannot call it, of the picket. 
The signature was given as a matter of course ; the picket was ap- 
plied, the whole truth displayed; the guilty punished, and the de- 
frauded man righted. Substantive justice was administered to all 
parties. 

But let not our generous and kindly-hearted countrymen run away 
with a false notion of the severity of the punishment of this picket. 
It was of an infinite shorter duration and hardly more severe than 
what every English drunkard, in every English village, is liable to 
receive—the stocks. The punishment of the picket was the com- 
pelling the offender to stand upon a surface of one square inch upon 
one leg, whilst one arm was suspended by a rope above her head. 
This was formerly the punishment resorted to in the English cavalry 
for minor offences. We grant that it is not an enviable position, but 
by no means an infliction deserving the epithet of torture. 

But had this infliction been breaking upon the wheel, it would not 
have been the fault of Picton. He made not the law: he was only 
there to administer it, and he only administered it upon the demand of 
the proper officer. 

But now, merely to do justice to the memory of this gallant and 
really good man, let us see if we have nothing similar or, we blush 
to say it, even worse in England. This female was not only a neces- 
sary witness, but also a particeps criminis. In our free country, if 
a witness is put in the box, and contumaciously refuses to give 
evidence, immediate and indefinite incarceration is the consequence. 
Would not this, in any case, have been freely exchanged by the sut- 
ferer for a halt-hour’s picketting ? and that half-hour was the extreme 
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length allowed to this punishment. But we can go still farther. In 
England, if a vagabond robs us of a pocket-handkerchief, value 
twelve-pence, we, being the party not only innocent but the one in- 
jured, are liable to He imprisoned for want of security to prosecute 
this miserable petty larceny, at the same time that our presence in a 
remote quarter may be necessary for the salvation of thousands of 
pounds. Is not this a moral torture, and a torture of the worst de- 
scription ? 

This is not an hypothetical case. Not many months ago, a Polish 
nobleman, under a bond that not only involved his fortune but nis 
liberty, to return to his country, was actually thrown into prison in 
England, because he could find no security that he would appear to 
prosecute some petty rascal who had robbed him to a small amount. 
Had not the executive interfered to liberate him, not only his pro- 
perty but his life would have been endangered (for Russia was his 
bondholder) by the moral and physical torture of English law. 

The hypocritical outery and the malignant cant that assailed 
Picton call for these remarks, as many persons, to this day, may have 
false impressions upon this subject. We are bound to say that his 
biographer, Mr. Robinson, has hardly been sufficiently energetic and 
indignant upon this subject. 

But while Captain Picton was thus judiciously, vigorously, and hu- 
manely administering the recently acquired conquest, his abilities and 
his popularity called forth all the spleen and rancour of the neighbour- 
ing Spanish governments, who had fixed the price of twenty thousand 
dollars for his head, because he had made the Spaniards in Trinidad 
much happier than they were anywhere else. For this very proper 
appreciation of the receptacle of so much ability, Captain Picton re- 
turned these would-be decapitators the following replies, which show 
most satisfactorily that they did not undervalue what they were so 
anxious to purchase. 


* Trinidad, 25th January, 1799. 


* Sir, 

“ Your excellency has highly flattered my vanity by the very handsome 
value which you have been pleased to fix upon my head. Twenty 
thousand dollars is an offer which would not discredit your royal master’s 
munificence ! 

“As the trifle has had the good fortune to recommend itself to your 
excellency’s attention, come and take it, and it will be much at your ser- 
vice: in expectation of which, 1 have the honour to be, &c. &c. &e. 

(Signed) “ Tuomas Pieron. 


“ His Excellency Dou Pedro Carbonelli, 
Governor-general, Caraccas.” 


“ Port of Spain, 25th January, 1799. 


cc Sir, 

“ I understand your excellency has done me the honour of valuing my 
head at twenty thousand dollars. 1 am sorry it is not in my power to 
return the compliment. Modesty obliges me to remark that your excel- 
lency has far overrated the trifle; but, as it has found meaus to recom- 
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mend itself to your excellency’ s attention, if you will give yourself the 
trouble of coming to take it, it will be much at your service. 
* Your excellency’ s very devoted humble servant, 
(Signed) « Tuomas Picton. 
* The Governor of Guayana.” 


How often is it the case that naval and military men, who know 
no other party than that of the country for which they are recklessly 
staking their lives, are made a sacrifice to the caprice, the pique, 
or the vindictiveness of faction! No one ever suffered from this in- 
justice more than Picton. They not only attempted insult, but 
inflicted injury. We have neither space nor patience to dwell upon 
this persecution, which brought him before a British jury, enlisted 
against him the vilest popular passions, and thus wheedled them by 
administering to their prejudices, into giving a verdict of guilty against 
him, and which originated in ministerial revenge. Those who will 
trouble themselves to examine the documents and the evidence in the 
able work that we are reviewing, can come to no other conclusion. 

Notwithstanding all this ill usage, the patriotism of Picton could 
not be quenched. It was an essential principle of his very existence; 
und even while he was labouring under the unjust stigmas of private 
malice, disgracefully fostered by official protection, he addressed a 
long and very elaborate communication on the best means of putting 
the country in an effectual state of defence against the threatened in- 
vasion of 1803. 

Before we take leave of the subject of this disgraceful prosecution, 
disgraceful only to the parties who instituted and abetted it, we will 
mention that, from no less than three quarters, were all the legal 
expenses of General Picton solicited to be defrayed. Without ever 
having seen him in his life, the Duke of Queensbury tendered him a 
gift of ten thousand pounds, a munificent offering of indignation for 
oppression at the shrine of justice. His uncle also acted in a similar 
manner. On this, of course, we do not place so much stress, as we 
can suppose any gentleman of high feeling would be most anxious to 
vindicate the family honour. 

But the crowning triumph of all is to be found in the conduct of 
the inhabitants of that very island, whom he was accused of having 
outraged by cruelty, oppressed with tyranny, and almost ruined by 
exactions. They sent him over four thousand pounds to meet the 
expenses of his trial, and a magnificent sword, with a memorial to 

the Duke of York, begging him to present it in their name to their 
late and much-respected governor, with which request the royal duke 
inost handsomely complied. 

Nor were there wanting to him many, and sincere, and valuable 
friends in this country. Mr. Gifford, the editor of the Anti-Jacobin, 
and Mr. Marryat, the member for Sandwich, were his most powerful 
supporters, both by their influence and their pens; and we are 
surprised that Mr. Robinson should have been so ill-informed as not 
to have applied to these quarters for the voluminous information which 
might have been gained. 

But we are now approaching more stirring scenes. The wronged 
by his country is about to repay injury with services as brilliant as 
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they were essential, and win a renown that his vicious enemies could 
neither emulate nor duly appreciate. But all who were intimate with 
him knew that the arrow still rankled in his heart, and he, in all his 
after life, strove, by making it swell to the impulses of glory and pa- 
triotism, to feel that the barb would in time become less poignant. 
He went to the field, not only with the spirit of a true British sol- 
dier, but also with something of the abandonment of the martyr. 

At the unfortunate affair of Walcheren we find Major-General 
Picton in the staff of the Commander-in-Chief. We will quote trom 
the book before us, his letter to Colonel Pleydel on the subject. 

* Flushing, 20th August, 1809, 
‘* My pear CoLone., 

* I have to acknowledge your very kind letter of the 15th, which was 
particularly agreeable, as it contained such satisfactory information of 
the general's health. The letter which you allude to as having appeared 
in * The Times’ I never heard a word of before; nor have I received a 
line from either of those gentlemen since I left England. 

“1 perfectly agree with you in opinion, that the obstacles to our far- 
ther advance towards Antwerp are nearly insurmountable ; and I may 
with very little qualification say, wholly so. In my opinion, we shall 
not attempt anything further ; although we make great demonstrations, 
as if we were determined to proceed immediately. According to the 
accounts we have here, a very respectable force has been collected at 
Antwerp ; and all the country through which we must unavoidably pass 
has been completely flooded. Under such circumstances, I trust we are 
too wise to commit the safety of the fleet and army ; and that we shall 
prudently content ourselves with the laurels which we have already 
gathered. 

“ Marshal Bernadotte has arrived on the opposite shores of Cadsand, 
and is now busily employed in erecting mortar batteries, for the annoy- 
ance of Flushing, and of our squadron which rides at ‘nchor in its 
vicinity. The distance between the two islands is barely three miles, and 
it is apprehended that their large mortars will range that distance. 

“ ] have the command in Flushing and the neighbouring country, with 
four regiments. The town is a perfect heap of ruins, exhibiting a state 
of misery not easily conceivable. Every house has been materially 
damaged, and not one in twenty is in any degree habitable, or capable of 
affording protection against either the rain or climate. The best thing 
we can do will be to destroy the military defences, naval arsenal, and 
basin, and then withdraw our army and squadron as soon as possible. 

* 1 have fallen in with an excellent manuscript plan of Flushing, which 
will give you a good idea of the place and our proceedings, when I have 
the pleasure of meeting you; and I rather think that period is at no 
great distance. 

“ With my best wishes for your health, believe me, &c. 
: “Thomas Picron.” 


This subject also, we shall hastily dismiss, as it is one on which a 
writer, jealous of the honour of his country, would not much care to 
dwell. We have only to deplore that from this marsh of pestilence, 
that engulfed so many of the bravest men that ever faced the enemy, 
General Picton returned to England, wasted by fever, almost unto 
death ; that his recovery was extremely tedious, if that can be called 
recovery that leaves a noble constitution shattered for ever. 

Long before Picton had regained sufficient health and strength at 
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Cheltenham, the ministry requiring courage, energy, and intellect ; 


and they found them all in the highest degree in the character of 


Major-General Picton, whom they appointed to command the third 
division of the army under Wellington, who had just constructed 
the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras. 

We will quote from Mr. Robinson's work the following passage, as 
it throws much light upon the character of the general. 


‘General Picton’s anxiety to reach the field of operation made him 
facilitate his arrangements at home, with a noble anxiety, as he wrote to 


an old and esteemed friend, ‘to convince the people of England, that if 


ever he was guilty of an act injurious to the interests or honour of his 
country, it was the fault of his judgment, and not in accordance with 
the dearest wishes of his heart. I will, he adds, ‘ show them that my 
only desire for fame is, that by deserving it I may benefit my country ; 

that if I obtain honour, it may be to her ‘glory; ; and if my life is shed in 
her service, that she will do my memory justice.” The remains of the 
deadly complaint which he had imbibed at Walcheren still lurked about 
his system; but his was not a spirit to be restrained by bodily infirmity. 
Regardless ‘of ev ery selfish consideration, he embarked with feelings cer- 
tainly soured by the persecution and injustice to which he had been 
exposed, but still ardent in the cause for which he was about to fight, 
and ambitious to distinguish himself in the coming struggle.” 


Picton joined the army when the Duke's head quarters were at 
Viseu, and the French were preparing, under Massena, to fulfil his 
miserably disappointed vaunt of driving the English out of Portugal 


into the sea. We have no space to trace all the mutual operations of 


the contending armies. ‘The enemy came on splendidly, and, at first, 
seemed by his acts to be about soon to justify his boastings. He 
took Ciudad Rodrigo, and subsequently Almeida, and advancing into 
Portugal, caused our army to make a continuation of splendid ma- 
neeuvres on the retreat. We now proceed to give the first of our 
own original letters, from the theatre of war. 


‘* Linheres, 8th August, 1810. 
‘“ My DEAR Sir, 

“In consequence of the surrender of Ciudad Rodrigo, and the 
advance of the enemy, with very superior forces, we have withdrawn 
trom the line of the Coa, which was no longer defensible, and the 
army is now cantonned about thirty-five miles in the rear of that 
river, in the neighbourhood of Alenio. By this movement we have 
gained two objects : we have transferred the theatre of operations to 
a more enclosed country, where numbers will lose many of their ad- 


vantages ; and we have secured the re-union of the different corps of 


the army whenever events may render such a measure desirable. 
“The enemy, certainly, show little disposition to force us to a 
general action: by a rapid movement, immediately after the sur- 
render of Ciudad Rodrigo, they might have compelled us to fight upon 
ground much less advant ageous to us than that which we now occupy. 
They advance with great caution, and leave as little as possible to 
fortune. This campaign will be spun out for some anthers yet, and 
there will probably be a good deal of hard fighting before the enemy 
will be able to reach the neighbourhood of Lisbon : but as their losses 
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will be supplied by continual reinforcements, and we shall be daily 
diminishing in numbers, without any hopes of succour, it is clear that 
they must eventually succeed. With this view of the subject we are 
throwing away immense sums of money to no useful purpose ; and all 
we can expect are a few barren sprigs of laurel for our labours and 
treasures. I have not heard a word from Trinidad since I have been 
in this miserable country, and Lam, in consequence, desirous of know- 
ing how my affairs are going on there. 

« The troops in general are now much exposed to slight fevers, 
and, 1 may assert, fully ten per cent. of them are now dors de combat 
in consequence. I hope Mrs. M. and all your family have had good 
health to enjoy the air and amusements of the country: pray offer 
them my best wishes. 

“ My dear Sir, 
* Very respectfully yours, 
“'T. Picton, 

“ J. Marryat, Esq.” 


The reader will perceive that the gallant general took but a gloomy 
view of our affairs ; but though one so desponding, it was, nevertheless, 
judicious. At that period, no one could have foreseen, much less have 
expected, the cordial co-operation that the Duke of Wellington after- 
wards found from the government at home, nor could have anticipated 
the diversion that was soon to be made in his favour by the mad am- 
bition, and the reverses consequent upon it, of Napoleon in the 
north. 


The first serious affair, and it was a most serious one, in which the 
high qualities of General Picton were tested, was the battle of 
Busaco. Of this battle we will quote the general's own account 
from Mr. Robinson’s book. 


“ Cadaceira, Srd November, 1810, 
“ My pear CoLonen, 

“To give you some idea of the affair of Busacos, which took place on 
the 27th September, I enclose you a sketch of the relative situation of 
the two armies, taken at the time, by the assistant quartermaster-general 
of the third division. It is merely a rough draught, but conveys a sufli- 
ciently strong representation as well of the position of Busacos as of that 
of Murcella, where it was Lord Wellington’s original intention to con- 
centrate his army and oppose the further advance of the enemy; but 
General Massena, after Pearl us for some time on that road, suddenly 
crossed the river Mondego, and endeavoured by forced marches to cut us 
off from the city of Coimbra, where we had considerable depots. To 
counteract this movement, Lord Wellington passed the Mondego on the 
20th and 2Ist of September with the whole of the army, except Lieu- 
tenant-General Hill’s and Major-General Leith’s divisions, and occupied 
the position where the action took place. I had been ordered on the 25th 
to detach Major-General Lightburne’s brigade to reinforce the division 
under Sir Brent Spencer, and there remained with me only three British 
and two Portuguese regiments to defend the ridge from Saint Antonio de 
Cantara to the hill of Busacos, a space of above a mile and a half. T he 
enemy was so concentrated on the 26th, as equally to threaten the right, 
left, and centre of our position ; and from their apparent combinations, 
it ha uncertain against which point they would direct their principal 
dittiack, 
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“On the evening of the 26th I detached the strongest regiment of the 
division, the 88th, rlearly a mile to the left of the pass of St. Antonio, to 
communicate with Sir Brent Spencer, and observe that part of the line 
which was not occupied by any troops. The 74th regiment and the two 
Portuguese battalions, with twelve pieces of cannon, were stationed for 
the immediate defence of the pass; and the 45th regiment was kept in 
reserve. A sharp fire of musketry was heard on the left a short time 
before daylight, and immediately after fourteen pieces of cannon, from 
an opposite height, opened upon the pass, and a large column attempted 
to force it in mass; but so incessant and destructive a fire was kept up 
by the light corps of the division on their flank, and by the 74th and a 
Portuguese battalion on their front, that, though they long persisted with 
great gallantry and perseverance, they never were able to gain an inch 
of ground, and were ultimately compelled to abandon the attempt in 
great confusion. 

** During this time a very heavy column penetrated, on the left of my 
position, close to the hill of Busacos, occupied by the 88th regiment, and 
tour companies of the 45th regiment, which appeared to be engaged in an 
unequal contest with very superior numbers. These regiments, after the 
enemy had completely gained the summit of the hill, most gallantly at- 
tacked them with their bayonets, and drove them off with great slaughter. 
Convinced that the enemy would make no impression upon the pass of 
St. Antonio, from which they were completely repulsed, I galloped to- 
wards the left, to join the 45th and 88th regiments, who still continued 
engaged, and, to my great surprise, found the enemy in possession of a 
strong rocky point in the centre of my line, and the light infantry com- 
panies of the 74th and 88th regiments (who had been stationed with the 
light corps in advance) driven in and retreating before them in disorder. 
With some difficulty I rallied them, drove the enemy from the rocky 
point with the bayonet, and with the assistance of a Portuguese battalion, 
which opportunely came up at the moment, I succeeded in forcing them 
to i the hill, and cross the ravine in great confusion. 

“ There was another feeble attempt made by the enemy to force the hill ; 
but this was easily repulsed by Major-General Leith, who joined the army 
at that moment with the Ist, 9th, and 38th regiments: Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Hill also joined the army about an hour after, with ten British, and, 
| believe, eight Portuguese regiments. The evening of the 27th was em- 
ployed by the enemy in a variety of movements and fresh combinations, 
and we fully expected a renewal of the attack on the following morning. 
Unfortunately we were disappointed: the enemy appeared in movement 
the whole of the 28th, as if concentrating for the purpose of attacking 
the left of the hill and convent of Busacos ; but towards the evening very 
considerable columns were discovered filing off through the mountains 
on our left, towards the main road leading from Oporto to Coimbra and 


Lisbon, and it became apparent that they had given up all hopes of 


forcing our position, and were endeavouring, by a circuitous march, to 
turn our left, and occupy Coimbra before us. Lord Wellington, in con- 
sequence, marched in three columns, at two o'clock in the morning of the 
29th, and took up a position to cover Coimbra on the same evening. 
Coimbra at this season, when the river Mondego is everywhere fordable, 
has no advantages of a defensive position ; it became, therefore, necessary 
to retreat, and occupy the great line which covers Lisbon, at the distance 
of about thirty miles, with the right of the army resting upon the lagus 
at Alhandra, and its left on the sea near Torres Vedras, where we have 
been since the 7th of October. 

‘“ Massena’s army has its head-quarters at the village of Sobral, about 
two miles in front of the position occupied by the third division ; and his 
army is cantoned in the villages in his rear, and extending towards the 
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Tagus on his left. He is apparently waiting for reinforcements, very 
badly off for provisions, with his ammunition wholly cut off. His situ- 
ation is every day becoming more and more critical, and his difficulty of 
procuring subsistence for his army must be daily increasing. If a consi- 
derable army is not despatched in time to his assistance, little less than a 
miracle can save him from ruin. 

“ Our army is healthy, well equipped in every respect, and regularly 
supplied with provisions. Our eating numbers, snuedineg to the commis- 
sary-general’s returns, exceed thirty-five thousand men; and we cer- 
tainly have seven or eight-and-twenty thousand bayonets in the field, 
exclusive of cavalry. The Portuguese may bring nearly the same num- 
ber; in addition to which we have about seven thousand Spaniards with 
the Marquis of Romana,—a miserable mob, on which we have no re- 
liance. 1 do not much like our position ; it is too extensive to be strong, 
and there is great difficulty in communicating between the different posts, 
on account of the extreme badness of the roads at this season of the 
year. 

“IT hope you have enjoyed your health. I learn from General Este 
that my uncle continues in good health and spirits. I wrote to him by 
the last packet. Will you have the goodness to offer him my best respects, 
and say that 1 am perfectly well? With my best wishes, 

** My dear Colonel, very faithfully yours, 
‘Tuomas Pietron.” 


We will add one to this from our own collection. 


*« Cadaceira, 3ist Oct. 1810, 
“ My DEAR SIR, 

“...... I shall say nothing to you about the action of Busaco, as 
you will have seen it in the Gazette—though not very clearly detailed. 
The serious attack was upon my division on the right, that on the left 
being a mere feint. The attack was made with great impetuosity, 
and en masse, but nothing could exceed the determined bravery of 
our troops, who repulsed them with the bayonet. I had only three 
British regiments and three Portuguese engaged with two divisions, 
and in the four different attacks they made upon different points of 
my position, the enemy must have lost, in killed and wounded, nearly 
4,000, 

“ Massena appears to have got into a scrape, and in all probability 
will be obliged to yield up his laurels to his more fortunate adversary. 
He is in a most critical situation, without provisions, in an exhausted 
country, with his communication cut off. Another such an affair as 
that of Busaco will completely do him up, &c. &c. 

“ Your very faithful 
“ Humble servant, 
“« T, Picton.” 


As we wish to relieve the mind of the reader a little from the con- 
templation of such glorious, but, at the same time, distressing scenes 
as are detailed in the foregoing correspondence, we will take leave to 
quote from Mr. Robinson the following interesting and very charac- 
teristic anecdote, connected with this victory. 


“ The night was cold, and the position occupied by the troops exposed 
them to the inclement blast which swept over the mountains ; even the 
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hardy veteran shrank within his scanty covering. The young soldiers 
however, and even the young officers, endured with much less patience 
their mountain couch. A party of these latter, (to one of whom we are 
indebted for this anecdote,) tired of the coldness of their situation, re. 
solved to try whether the enemy were equally inactive: accordingly, 
Captain Urquhart, with Lieutenants Tyler, Macpherson, and Ouseley, of 
the 45th, walked down the steep slope towards the advanced posts occu. 
vied by the enemy, and arrived at the spot trom whence the artillery had 
leas withdrawn only a short time previously. Here they found some 
straw, which offered so strong a temptation to obtain a few minutes’ 
repose, that each ensconced himself beneath a heap, and prepared to 
enjoy their good fortune. They were soon tast asleep; even the roll of 
the drums was unheeded; and the first sound that broke their rest was 
the clash of bayonets. This ominous sound eflectually aroused them, 
and they seampered back to their regiments with admirable expedition,— 
a retrograde movement which was considerably accelerated by a strong 
impression that they could hear the enemy coming up the hill, Upon 
reaching their line, they found the regiments formed, and silently waiting 
the attack. ‘To fall-in without being observed by the colonel (Mead) was 
out of the question: they had been long missed, and he had sent ordetlies 
in all directions after them ; and he now pounced upon them as they ap- 
woached, tull of indignation at this infringement upon military discipline. 
fe called loudly to them, ‘There you are! Ul report every one ot you 
to the general; you shall all be tried for leaving your ranks while in front 
of the enemy ! Observing at this moment that they were attempting to 
fall-in and avoid further castigation, he assailed them with renewed elo. 
quence, * Stop, sirs, stop !—your names, for every one of you shall be 
punished,—it’s desertion ;° and a great deal more he would have added, 
but the French were on the move; and each otlicer having given his 
name, without waiting for any further observations, occupied his post in 
the ready-formed ranks, much chagrined at the untortunate event of their 
expedition and its probable result; but the fight soon began, and every 
other thought was absorbed in the heat of battle. After the enemy had 
been repulsed, the firing ceased, and the allies were falling back upon 
Coimbra, Colonel Mead, who was a severe disciplinarian, and possessed 
& most inveterately good memory, resolved to fulfil his promise, and re- 
port the offending ofticers to General Picton. Seeing Lieutenant Mae- 
pherson, he called to him, and in a tone of severity said, * Well, sir, you 
remember last night, | suppose?’ Macpherson bowed with no enviable 
recollections. ‘ Ah, it's a breach of discipline not to be forgotten, con- 
tinned the colonel, with a stern and uncompromising look. 

* * Where is Urquhart?’ 

* * Killed,’ replied the lieutenant. 

**Ah!’ granted out the disciplinarian, * it's well for him. But wheres 
Ouseley, sir?’ 

** Killed, sir,” again responded Macpherson. 

“* Bah!’ exclaimed the colonel in a still louder tone, as if actually 
enraged at being thus deprived of the opportunity to punish their breach 
of military discipline. As a last resource, however, * inquired, 

** Where is Tyler?’ 

** Mortally wounded, sir,” was the reply. 

“ This was too much for the old colonel’s patience ; so, with a look ot 
anger, not at all allied to either regret or repentance, he rode off, leaving 
his only remaining victim in a state of much uncertainty. T'wo days 
after this rencontre, Lieutenant Macpherson, having received a message 
from his friend Tyler, who with the rest of the wounded had been carried 
into Coimbra, requesting to see him, he applied to Colonel M rad tor 
leave to visit the town, stating at the same time that his object in doing 
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so was ‘to attend (as he thought) the dying moments of his friend.” The 
colonel had not, however, forgotten Mae pherson’ s offence, and he took 
this o yportunity to punish him. ‘ No, no,” said he in a voice which 
aaa to forbid all further solicitation, * you sha’n't go; you haven't de- 
served it, sir; go to your duty.” Mac ‘pherson shortly after this met 
General Picton, and to him he stated the request w hich his chum Tyler 
had made, and Colonel Mead’s refusal to grant him leave. Picton was 
indignant: * What: ! not let you go!’ he exclaimed in his usually forcible 
and energetic manner; * d— me! you shall go—and tell ¢ ‘olonel Mead I 
say 80; a’ ye hear, sir! ?’ The young lieutenant both heard and obeyed, 
Thanking the general, he set t off first to deliver Picton’s message to the 
infuriated colonel, who swore ‘ that all dise ipline had ceased in the army ; 
and then to Coimbra, where he found his triend Tyler not dead or 
dying, but wonderfully recovered from the severe wound which he had 
received, and prepared with an excellent breakfast for Macpherson and 
some more of his companions, whom he had contrived to allure into a 
particip: ition of the good cheer he had provided, by the invitation to 
‘attend his dying moments.’ ”’ 


This is a valuable morceau, not only on account of the interest of 
the anecdote, and the grotesque causticity of Colonel Mead—a mead 
with but little honey in_ his composition ; but as it affords a striking 
instance of the masked tenderness of Picton’s heart, masked some- 
times too effectually by an assumed austerity of manner. 

We must also here just mention a ludicrous circumstance that pro- 
voked unlimited laughter amidst the thunders and the horrors of 
battle. Picton, in his hurry and absence of mind, had forgotten to 
take off his coloured cotton night-cap, and was accordingly seen with 
his hat in his hand, with his head thus grotesquely tricked out where- 
ever the hottest of the battle raged. This was certainly a high 
offence in the eye of a martinet, gaining a victory in a night-cap. 

However, ultimately the | nglish, after many brilliant mancuvres, 
were forced to fall back into the lines prepared tor them betore Lis- 
bon, the construction of which has shed so much renown upon Lord 
Wellington. In this place it is our pleasing duty to give the readers 
another original letter, as, though part of it contains a little pleasant 
censure, the other part is extremely valuable for the testimony that it 
bears to the noble duke, under whose orders he was then ac ting, and 
whose astonishing talents were daily developing themselves. 


“ Figarro, Feb. 6, 1811. 

“My pear Sir, 

“Tam much rejoiced at your victory over the Secretary of State. 
Entre nous, the governor is a weak man, wholly divested of any 
thing like firmness or inde pendence of character. I find, by my 
letters, that Dr. Sanderson is become one of his most intimate 
friends! ! 

“Our relative situation, and those of the enemy, is nearly what 
it Was six weeks ago. There has been a total suspension of all ope- 
rations on both sides, and the two armies are pertectly quiet in win- 
ter quarters. The accounts by deserters and prisoners state, with 
little disagreement, that the enemy suffer eres atly for want ot provi- 
sions, forage, and supplies of all kinds: and there is no doubt but 
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the difficulty of procuring the primary indispensable articles for the 

support of the army, is daily increasing in an almost incalculable ratio, 

e impression upon my mind at present is, that the enemy will be 

under the necessity of ‘falling back upon their resources: for I have 

no idea that it will be possible, during the winter months and rainy 

season, to forward adequate supplies from Salamanca, or any other 

depéts in Spain, considering the length and impractic ability of the 

roads. Lord Wellington has certainly conducted the whole of’ this 

campaign with great ability and prudence; and no one can reasonably 
refuse him the character of a great general. 
‘© My dear Sir, 

“ Very faithfully yours, 
“ T. Picton.” 


We will give an extract of another letter from behind these far- 


tamed lines, as it affords us some little insight into the then state of 


Portugal. 


“ Figarro, 26th Feb. 1811. 
“ My pear Sir, 

* We still remain quiet in winter quarters, without any movement 
of consequence ; the enemy apparently suffering great hardships from 
want of supplies, but continuing in the same position, and carrying 
on their communications with the frontiers of Spain with great diffi- 
culty, and by means of numerous detachments. 

“Nothing can exceed the misery of this part of Portugal. Every 
article of human subsistence has long been consumed or destroyed. 


The poor inhabitants are kept from perishing by the contributions of 


the officers (British) of the different divisions of the army. This 
division daily feeds above three hundred: but for this resource, the 
greater part must have perished. 
“ My dear Sir, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
‘T. Picton.” 


All the world knows that Massena, after wasting his resources be- 
fore Torres Vedras was obliged to retreat discomfited before an army 


of not one-third his numerical force. In addition to the account of 


these operations to be found in Mr. Robinson's work, we add a letter 
of our own from General Picton, which will be read with the greatest 
interest. 


« Amedillia, Spain, 18th April. 
“ My pEAR Sir, 

“TI have had the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 12th of 
March, and one by Mr. , whom I took the earliest opportunity 
of recommending to the particular attention of Mr. Kennedy, the 
commissary-general, who, I am sure, will give him every opportunity 
of becoming useful to the public, and eventually to himself. This 
letter is written, as you will not fail to observe, from Spain. We 
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have effectually driven the French out of Portugal, with the single 
exception of Almeida, (where they have a small garrison,) which we 
have invested, but cannot besiege, for want of battering cannon ; but 
as it is entirely cut off from any possible communication with the 
French army in Spain, it must submit in the course of a few weeks. 
Whilst we have been employed in pursuing Massena, the rascally 
Spaniards took an opportunity of treacherously giving the enemy pos- 
session of Badajos, which obliged Lord Wellington, in the midst of his 
movements after Massena, to detach Sir W. C. Beresford, and a prin- 
cipal division of the army, consisting of sixteen British regiments, and 
nearly as many Portuguese battalions, to oppose Marshal Mortier, 
who is now shut up in Badajos with about five thousand. If he suc- 
ceeds in compelling him to surrender, as we confidently hope he will, 
the business of Portugal will be completely settled for some time; but 
from all I have seen of the Spaniards, I have little, indeed no hopes 
of their ever being able to do any thing. 

“| find Maitland goes out to Sicily; he will be an honour to his 
country wherever he is employed. 

“If any thing can be done to prevent my being engaged with Mr. 
M‘Donald’s affairs, pray endeavour to effect it. 1 would willingly 
make great sacrifices to get rid of this last West Indian concern, 
which hangs so heavily about my neck. 

“ Nothing can be worse than the existing government of this 
country, and unless the Princess Regent of Portugal determines to 
get rid of all the rascally factions, by appointing Lord Wellington 
Vice-Regent, with full powers to administer the government, every 
thing will shortly be as bad as ever here. The Portuguese army, 
for want of being properly recruited, is rapidly falling off every day. 
They scarcely bring twenty thousand bayonets into the field now, and 
in the course of another year they will not bring fifteen thousand, un- 
less some more effectual mode of executing the existing laws be had 
recourse to. ‘Two regiments attached to my division, the establish- 
ment of which is two thousand five hundred men, do not bring one 
thousand two hundred into the field, and this is pretty generally the 
proportion throughout the army. The men are well disposed, good 
subjects, and I have found them, on all occasions, show an excellent 
spirit, and no want of courage in the face of the enemy. 

“ Your very faithful, 
‘* Humble servant, 
“« T, Picton.” 


At this period, Picton’s fame rose rapidly. The troops under his 
command were called, par excellence, the fighting division, and he 
and they were in continual contact with the enemy. As we beat the 
enemy out of Portugal, Picton was continually opposed to the gallant 
and unfortunate Ney, who commanded the rear-guard of the French ; 
and our hero (for such we have a right to call him) pays the marshal 
very high and merited eulogium. We cannot here record the almost 
daily battles that took place between divisions and brigades. The 
battle of Fuentes de Onoro ensued, and added fresh laurels to the leader 
of “ the fighting division.” In the mean time, Wellington, wishing 
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much to reduce Badajos, had ordered Marshal Beresford to invest js. 
The following letter will not be misplaced here. 


** Peno Dona, 8th May, 1812. 
“ My DEAR Sir, ; 

“ T had the pleasure of your letter by Mr. Henwell, who arrived in 
the camp before Badajos on the morning previous to the assault of 
that place, and fortunately participated in that event. He was, in 
consequence, recommended for an ensigncy in the 43rd regiment, 
to which there is little doubt of his succ eeding. Aiter the capture of 
Badajos, we were under the necessity of moving rather expeditiously 
northward, as Marshal Marmont had made an incursion during: our 
absence, with the view of drawing us from our main object, the siege 
of Badajos ; ; but in this expectation he was disappointed, by the cele- 
rity of our operations, which he did not calculate upon. He, how- 
ever, did very considerable injury in the province, and carried off 
cattle and other booty of no inconsiderable value; and, what is of very 
great importance, he has taught us what value to place upon a militia 
force, which the ministerial papers, with you, have so frequent}; y and 
so loudly cried up as nowhere yielding to regulars. The militia of the 
northern provinces, under their generals, two English and one Por- 
tuguese, of established reputation, and whose names and exploits have 
frequently figured in the gazettes, were driven from the strong post 
of Guarda, and perfectly dispersed and dissipated by about five hun- 
dred French horse. If we rely upon our vast establishment of the 
kind, we shall, some day or other, be woefully disappointed. These 
people, like ours, had sufficient mechanical discipline, and were equal 
in appearance and equipment to any regulars: but war is a practical 
science, and is only to be learned in collision with the enemy. I 
seriously apprehend that our military system will eventually lead to a 
great national misfortune, unless it be more practically organized in 
time. 

“ We are now approaching the river Douro, in order to be near our 
depots of provisions, whilst our means of transport are employed in 
supplying Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo with provisions ; and I shall 
profit of this movement to visit Oporto, and, on my return, if Major- 
General Colville should be sufficiently recovered from his wounds to 

take charge of the division, I shall take my passage for England, 
where my affairs require my presence. The public despatches will 
let you know what we have been about, and I trust you will not think 
we have been idle or uselessly employed. The general idea is that 
we shall again move southward. to carry on offensive operations on 
that side, but we are not in sufficient force to act, at the same time, 
on the offensive there, and the defensive here. We want at least 
fifteen thousand English troops more to do any thing decisive. | 
shall probably see you in August. 
“© My dear Sir, 
* Very faithfully yours, 
‘T. Picton.” 


Soult advanced to relieve Ba idajos, and Wellington to check Soult, and 
thus the streams of war were all poured simultaneously towards that de- 
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voted city. Picton with his division was ordered with most of the 
army into this field of operations. Wellington being now most 
anxious to get possession of the city, before Soult could relieve it, 
hurried on the operations against it with unheard-of rapidity. Ge- 
nerals Picton and Houston invested the place; but owing to other 
distant manceuvres, the siege was abandoned, and turned into a lax 
blockade. During this, Picton wrote to Mr. Marryat the following 
almost desponding letter. 


“* Campo Major, 2nd July, 1811. 


« My DEAR SIR, 

« Smith, I see, has a large support in the House. The ministry 
support him to cover their own ignorance and folly in the appoint- 
ment; and his former connexions, the Whigs and abolitionists, will 
not forsake an old friend in distress. You know I was always against 
puppet-show legislature in the country, and I have hitherto seen no- 
thing to make me change my opinion. Generally speaking, and with 
few exceptions, it is a society composed of materials unfit to be trusted 
with the important power of legislation. It will be enough to give 
them good laws, and respectable, responsible people to execute them 
with impartiality. 

“ The approach of Soult and Marmont determined Lord Welling- 
ton to raise the siege, or rather, blockade of Badajos, and we have 
now taken up a defensive line on the right bank of the Guadiana, 
behind the fortresses of Elvas and Campo Major. 

* There is no probability of our undertaking offensive operations. 
Indeed, we are in no situation to attempt any thing of the kind, con- 
sidering the relative situations of the two armies: for, independent of 
the mixed materials we are composed of, in numerical force they ex- 
ceed us at least by one third. You appear every where to entertain 
sanguine expectations of our ulterior successes. [am concerned that I 
cannot say any thing to keep up so pleasant a delusion, but believe 
me, it cannot last long. 

“ Ministry represent the Portuguese force as amounting to forty 
thousand regulars, and fifty thousand militia. The regulars do not 
amount to twenty thousand, and, as for the militia, they are scarcely 
worth bringing into the account. If it is intended to carry on the 
war with a paper force of this kind, you will all very shortly be w- 
deceived. ‘There are independent bands of freebooters who harass 
the French considerably in several parts of Spain, but they are equally 
formidable to the Spanish inhabitants, who dread them to the full as 
much as they do the enemy. And you may depend upon it, the 
great mass of the inhabitants of the neighbouring provinces have sub- 
mitted to the French yoke, and are not disposed to make any further 
struggle. We are playing, in my opinion, a very losing game in car- 
rying on the war with our own money, at an immense expense, whilst 
the French army are wholly supported by the resources of Spain. 
Chis kind of contest cannot last long. Portugal, whatever your wise 
heads may say to the contrary, is a mere caput mortuum, or a dead 
weight upon our hands in the contest, and does not supply any force 
or co-operation of consideration for the 2,000,000/. she receives. 

Dec. 1835.—vow. X1V.—NoO. LVI. AA 
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Unless the whole resources of this country are made subservient and 
applicable to her defence, the contest cannot be carried on with any 
reasonable probability of ultimate success. 

* You will think me a gloomy predictor, but I fear, in the end, it 
will turn out that I have drawn legitimate conclusions. I shall be 
most happy to find them disproved by more favourable events than I 
look forward to at present ; but 1 must continue under similar impres- 
sions until that period. 

« My dear Sir, 
“ Yours very faithfully, 
“ T. Picton.” 


After this, partial affairs were continually occurring, in all which 
General Picton bore a distinguished part. We refer the reader to 
the encounter of the 22nd of September, recorded in the work before 
us, to show the nature of these actions, and of the vast importance 
the properly conducting of them was to the safety of the whole 
army. The following letter, written about this time, will be found to 
bear upon the matter then at issue, and to be generally interesting. 


“ Alberguira, Spain, 12th Aug, 1811. 
“ My pear Sir, 

“ We are again restored to our old theatre between the Coa and 
Agueda, and most probably shall move forward and cross the latter. 
The insuperable difficulty (from distance, and the nature of the roads) 
to the transporting forward the heavy ordnance and stores for a 
siege, will effectually prevent our attacking Ciudad Rodrigo, but we 
shall push on towards Salamanca, for the purpose of drawing the 
French armies from the rich countries where they are now cantoned. 
If this purpose should be effected by our manceuvre, we shall have 
gained a most important point. As soon as they find us moving, in 
force, upon Salamanca, they will be obliged to concentrate the whole 
of their force, now cantoned in the rich countries about Talavera de 
la Reyna, Placencia, and Coria, and march without loss of time upon 
Ciudad Rodrigo, when Lord Wellington, having effected his purpose, 
that of drawing them into a country where they cannot exist without 
separating, may either fight them to advantage, or take up a position 
behind the Agueda, in readiness to profit by any false movement they 
may make. If Buonaparte’s attention should be taken up in the 
North, so as to prevent his amply reinforcing his armies in the Penin- 
sula, I think we shall be able to afford him plenty of amusement 
here; but this war cannot be carried on without money, and if we 
cannot afford a liberal supply, we had better give it up at once. With 
money we can command abundant supplies on the frontiers of Spain, 
and can manceuvre to great advantage over an enemy who is under 
the necessity of separating continually to collect his means of sub- 
sistence, but without, we shall not be able to effect any thing of con- 
sequence, as all our movements will depend upon the procuring sup- 
plies, which we draw from the sea ports by a long, difficult land car- 
riage. Our movements are not nearly as expeditious as they would 
be, were we not dependent on such considerations. As long as we 
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have money in abundance, supplies of all kinds find us out; but as 
soon as the means fail us, we are obliged to go the Lord knows where 
in search of them. Dollars here, are the only sinews of war. 

“Thad a letter from General Maitland, down from Gibraltar, on 
his way to Sicily. I find he was appointed to that command without 
any application or previous intimation of the intention. In a pecuniary 
view it is certainly by no means an advantageous change for him, as 
the revenue of a lieutenant-general will barely make the military pot 
boil, leaving the family entirely out of the question. 

“T hope Mrs. M. and the young ladies continue in good health, and 
amuse themselves well with the rural scenes about Sydenham. Pray 
offer them my best respects. Has your elder son returned from his 
travels? I hope well stored with useful observations. My best re- 
spects to him and all the young ones. 

“T am beginning to grow tired of this vagrant life. We have been 
since March in continual movement—sometimes in miserable aban- 
doned cottages, and as frequently without any covering whatever. | 
have constantly, for a whole year, made use of a bundle of straw as a 
bed, and I do not see any probability of a change for some time 
longer. 

«“ With my best wishes, my dear sir, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
“'T. Picron.” 


After this the British army proceeded to the capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Picton here received the intelligence of the death of his uncle, 
a general in the army, at the advanced age of eighty-four. He was 
made his sole heir. This decease made a very great impression upon 
him. The assault took place soon after—the town was carried 
with immense loss on our side. All this is very well narrated by Mr. 
Robinson, and the fall of that so often contested city has now become 
matter of history. However, we shall subjoin the following account 
of it from one of General Picton’s letters in our possession. 


« Zamarra, 27th Jan. 1812. 
* My DEAR Sir, 

“Since I last had the pleasure of writing to you, we have been 
engaged in a most arduous undertaking ; a winter's siege in a climate 
to the full as severe as that of England. Marmont, calculating that 
we were safely lodged in winter quarters, and would not, on various 
accounts, undertake any thing of consequence at such a season, moved 
the whole of his army southward, for the purpose of co-operating with 
Soult and Suchet, in overwhelming Blake and the Catalonians be- 
fore the opening of another campaign, when their whole united force 
would become disposable on this side. As soon as Lord Wellington 
saw him so far advanced, as to afford him a probable opportunity of 
being able to capture Ciudad Rodrigo before he could return to its 
relief, he suddenly assembled four divisions of the army, and com- 
pletely invested the place on the 8th instant ; and carried the ap- 
proaches and works on with such astonishing rapidity, that there were 
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two practicable breaches in the body of the place on the evening of 
the 19th, when it was determined to assault at all points. The business 
was divided between the 3rd and the light divisions. The assault took 
place at seven o'clock in the evening. The 3rd division had by far 
the most difficult attack on the main breach, where the enemy were 
most prepared. The troops were, in consequence, exposed to a se- 
vere fire of hot shells and musketry, as well as several explosions, 
from which they suffered severely ; but nothing could damp their 
ardour for a single moment. ‘They rushed impetuously forward, drove 
the enemy from the breach as well as the entrenchments they had 
thrown up to defend it. The light division shortly atter seconded in 
the attack allotted to them, and in a few minutes we drove them 
from all their points of defence, and became undisputed masters of' the 
city. Our loss on the occasion was very considerable, particularly in 
officers, of whom forty-one (in the 3rd division) were killed or wounded. 
It was necessary to accelerate the attack, as Marmont was returning 
rapidly, with a large army, to its relief. Upon the whole, it has been 
& most important, as well as brilliant achievement, and does much 
honour to the talents of our commander. By this enterprise he has 
gained two great points. He has effected an important diversion in 
drawing Marshal Marmont’s army back to this frontier, and he has, 
at the same time, gained a position of the greatest importance to 
our ulterior operations. I don't know whether you will be able 
to decipher this scrawl. My eyes are growing so bad, that I can 
with difficulty make out any writing—particularly my own. Be so 
good as to offer my best remembrances to Mrs. M. and all the 
family. 
“ My dear sir, 
* Very faithfully yours, 
“T, Picton.” 


After the place was in possession of our troops, at great personal 
hazard, the subject of our remarks made himself extremely active 
in endeavouring to suppress the excesses of the soldiers, wild from 
the excitement of the storming. For General Picton’s conduct, dur- 
ing all these proceedings, he received the Duke of Wellington’s warm- 
est thanks, both publicly and privately. 

Another siege succeeded, that of Badajoz, perhaps one of the 
most dearly bought upon record. It is well detailed, and upon various 
authorities, by Mr. Robinson, all of them highly honourable to 
Picton. This part of the work will be read with the greatest atten- 
tion, as it displays, in colours the most striking, the devoted bravery 
of the British character, from the lowest to the highest ranks. It 
was in the ditch, before the castle, which his troops afterwards 
varried, that Sir Thomas Picton received his wound. Had that castle 
not been carried, Badajoz would not have been won, and honour, and 
perhaps the Peninsula, have been lost. It was taken by escalade, 
and that in a manner that seems almost miraculous. The attacks on 
all the other points miserably, disastrously failed, for five thousand 
of our best troops were slaughtered in the breaches; whilst Picton’ 
assault, that was at first intended only to have been a feint, proved 
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to be the means of turning a bloody defeat into certainly no bloodless 
victory. 

But we must hasten on. We cannot pause to record the many 
noble deeds Picton performed, nor the many amusing anecdotes 
connected with himself and his fighting division; we cannot even 
dwell upon Lord Liverpool's merited eulogium upon his character 
and his services, and those stirring events in which he participated, or 
which he directed. We must content ourselves with a slight and 
very rapid sketch. Soult advanced to relieve, and retreated from 
Badajoz when he heard of its fall. Marmont moved upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and afterwards marched upon Almeida. The British ad- 
vanced upon Castile, and at length Marmont, receiving reinforcement, 
again assumed the offensive. At length, in Salamanca, General 
Picton was confined to his bed, by a dangerous attack of fever, com- 
mon to the country. Indeed, he became so ill, that he was obliged 
to permit the command of the third division to devolve upon Ge- 
neral Pakenham. Just before this period he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to his friend, Mr. Marryat. 


‘* Before Salamanca, 24th June, 1812. 
“ My DEAR SIR, 

“ We passed the Tormes by difficult fords on the 17th, and I had 
a continued skirmish with Marshal Marmont during the whole of that 
day. We entered the city on the same evening, but the French oc- 
cupied a strongly-fortified point, which they have ever since main- 
tained with obstinacy; and we have lost many valuable officers and 
men in attempting to dislodge them. On the 19th, Marshal Marmont, 
being joined by the reinforcements he expected, advanced within 
three miles of our position in front of Salamanca, and he made every 
apparent disposition for attacking us, and extended his army along 
our front so as to almost bring the two armies in contact in various 
points. In this extraordinary situation we remained, with various 
skirmishes and trifling affairs of posts, during the whole of the 22nd. 
On the morning of the 23rd, we discovered that he had silently de- 
camped during the night, with all the appearance of a retreat upon 
Valladolid. However, we shortly after discovered that he had made 
that nocturnal movement for the purpose of approaching his left to 
the Tormes, and he now appears to be meditating the passage of that 
river, for the purpose of getting into our rear and acting upon our 
line of communication. We have also passed the river with three 
divisions of the army, and are endeavouring to counteract this ma- 
neeuvre. The armies are, I believe, nearly equal at present; but the 
enemy has the means of reinforcing himself at hand, and we have no 
hopes of any addition to our force. My hopes are far from sanguine. 
We may operate as an admirable diversion and distract the enemy 
considerably by obliging him to concentrate his forces, which will lay 
him open to the enterprises of the Guerillas, but I have no hopes of 
being able to effect any thing substantial. I am perfectly tired with 
the continual movements and fatigue of this unceasing kind of warfare, 
ina country where we are exposed to every kind of privation, and, I 
may almost say, want. I mean to make my interest, as soon as I 
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find a favourable opportunity, for some one to succeed me in the 
command of the third division. 
** My dear sir, 
* Very faithfully yours, 
“ T. Picton.” 


Owing to his illness, he was not present at the numerous bril- 
liant affairs before, and the dreadful but glorious struggle that gained 
for the English arms the decisive battle of, Salamanca. Indeed, he 
found the re-establishment of his health proceed so slowly, that at 
length, and with much reluctance, he was compelled to depart for 
England, and repair to the waters of Cheltenham, that had before 
proved to him so beneficial. 

We shall not follow the example of Mr. Robinson, and detail all 
the operations of the allied armies until General Picton again joined. 
In a voluminous publication such redundancy may be necessary ; but 
we shall take up the thread of history when it is again interwoven 
with the events of our hero's life. 

On the Ist of February, 1813, he was created a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath, and shortly after, his health being re-established, 
he returned to his command in the allied army, where he was re- 
ceived by his division with a feeling that may be truly designated as 
enthusiasm. 

It is not our province here to narrate the mistakes and the vacilla- 
tions of Joseph Buonaparte, then titular King of Spain, and which 
led to the glorious battle of Vittoria. For all this, we must again 
refer the curious, who are not already versed in that portion of their 
country's history, to Mr. Robinson’s second volume. We will merely 
give General Picton’s account of that affair in one of our original let- 
ters to his friend Marryat, which, from his hand, must be looked upon 
as a curious document. 


‘St. Estevan, among the Pyrenees, 24th July, 1813, 
“ My DEAR Sir, 

* The ‘Gazette’ account of the battle of Vittoria is a most incor- 
rect relation of the circumstances of that memorable event: most 
uncandidly attributing to arrangement and manceuvre alone what was 
in a very considerable degree effected by blood and hard fighting. 
The arrangements and combinations preparatory to the action were 
certainly excellent ; but the centre of the enemy's army did not im- 
mediately fall back upon Vittoria on seeing the arrangements for its 
attack, (as represented in the official dispatch, ) but, in fact, disputed 
every inch of the ground, and was driven from several strong positions 
by the third division alone, and with a loss, in killed and wounded, of 
eighty-nine officers, seventy-one sergeants, and one thousand four 
hundred and seventy-five rank and file; a number which exceeded 
one-third of the whole casualties of the army on that memorable day, 
and being in the same proportion to our own effective numbers, which 
were under five thousand. Upon the whole, the division has not had 
its proportion of credit; but its operations were in the view of the 
whole army, and murder will out in the end. 
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“ Soult is assembling the beaten army, and says that he will begin 
offensive operations in less than a fortnight. The whole of our army 
except the cavalry, is either watching his movements or covering the 
siege of St. Sebastian, which is a fortress of importance, as well to 
cover the left of our line as to facilitate our communication with 
England and, of course, our supplies. O'Donnel, with the Spanish 
army of reserve, is employed in the investment of Pampeluna, which 
may hold out for a couple of months longer. The surrender of this 
place, with that of Si. Sebastian and Santona, will render us secure 
on this side, and then we must combine our operations with the un- 
fortunate army of Alicant, and endeavour to eject Souchet from the 
South. Our numbers are naturally considerably diminished by the 
excessive fatigue of forced marches as well as the casualties of war. 
It is of the greatest importance to replace them and augment our 
numbers, so as to enable us to do something decisive at so critical and 
favourable a conjuncture. Now ts the time or never: fifteen or twenty 
thousand men would do more than fiity thousand under any other cir- 
cumstances. I have been almost blind of an obstinate inflammation 
of the eyes, which, by a long continuance, is almost become chronical. 
I must give over the business after this campaign, or it will give me 
up, which I must not run the risk of. 

“ T hope Mrs. M. and all the family continue in good health. We 
have already made great ravages in the jar of mince meat, which is 
allowed to be unique ; and we have had the honour of celebrating her 
munificence in flaming bumpers of champagne. With my best wishes 
and compliments of the season to yourself and any part of your 
family, 

“¢ My dear sir, 
‘Very faithfully yours, 
; “ ‘T, Picton.” 


By this victory that arrogant force, that had so lately threatened to 
drive the English out of Portugal into the sea, were now, in their 
turn, not only ignominiously expelled from Portugal, but actually 
hunted out of Spain, and the horrors of war were carried into that 
France, which its armies had so long vaunted as being inviolable. We 
have now the pleasure of giving the reader an original letter written 
by the gallant general from the French territories. It contains some 
very able views of the then state of affairs. 


‘‘ Camp before Pamplona, 7th July, 1813. 
“ My pear Sir, 

“I have just been favoured with your letters and enclosures, for 
which I return you many thanks. I am happy to find, that you have 
at length succeeded in your privy council cause, for it would 
have been monstrous to have sent the judge back to Trinidad, under 
the whole circumstances of the case. I shall be very happy to have 
an opportunity of meeting the wishes of my old friend, Mr. De Gran- 
ville, and I will take an early opportunity of recommending him for 
an ensigney in my own regiment. 

“ T hope our operations here have not fallen short of your sanguine 
expectations. There certainly never was a more complete rout than 
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that of the 21st ult.: a couple of hours more daylight, and we should 
have had nearly the whole of the army, but they dispersed, and saved 
themselves under protection of the night. The third division had 
more than its usual share, and swept every thing before it, though 
opposed to about four times its number, and nearly fifty pieces of 
cannon. We had the satisfaction of exhibiting, from one o'clock 
until dark night, under the eyes of the whole army, and I think I may 
say, to its admiration. Our loss was of course great—more than 
one-third of that of the whole army—seventeen hundred and fifty 
men. The Portuguese brigade, if possible, surpassed the British in 
gallantry. The whole of the cannon, military chest, ammunition, 
baggage, and equipment of the army—the treasure of king Joseph, 
as well as that of all his generals, and an immense booty in plate and 
other valuable articles of plunder, fell into the hands of the soldiers. 
The whole of the loss sustained by the fugitive monarch and his fol- 
lowers, must amount to between three and four millions sterling. If 
ministers will send us ten or twelve thousand to fill up our ranks, 
which have been reduced by thirty-five days’ forced marching, we shall 
‘arry every thing before us. Some of our advanced troops are now 
in France. 

“T hope Mrs. M. and all my young friends enjoy good health. 
Pray offer them all my respects and best wishes. 

“ My dear sir, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
“'T. Picton.” 


The battle of the Pyrenees, that afterwards ensued, was fouglit 
almost wholly by General Picton. This battle, with the operations 
attendant upon it, obliged the French a second time to retreat. A pe- 
riod of comparative inactivity followed, which was diversified by the 
investment of Pamplona and Saint Sebastian, which still remained 
unsubdued in the rear of the British forces, and prevented a farther 
ingress into France. 

Not being, at this period, called upon for any active services, Sir 
Thomas, in the month of October, left his division on leave of ab- 
sence, and repaired to England to take his seat in the House of Com- 
mons. We cannot omit what took place in that House. The Speaker 
addressed him as follows :— 


** * Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton,—In this House your name 
has been long since enrolled amongst those who have obtained the grati- 
tude of their country for distinguished military services; and we this 
day rejoice to see you amongst us, claiming again the tribute of our thanks 
for fresh exploits and achievements. 

* ¢ Whenever the history of the Peninsular war shall be related, your 
name will be found amongst the foremost in that race of glory. By your 
sword the British troops were led on to the victorious assault of Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; by your daring hand the British standard was planted upon 
the castle of Badajoz: when the usurper of the Spanish throne was 
driven to make his last stand at Vittoria, your battalions filled the centre 
of that formidable line before which the veteran troops of France fled in 
terror and dismay ; and by your skill, prudence, and valour, exerted in a 
critical hour, the enemy was foiled in his desperate attempt to break 
through the barrier of the Pyrenees, and raise the blockade of Pamplona. 
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« «For the deeds of Vittoria and the Pyrenees, this double harvest of 
glory in one year, the House of Commons has resolved again to give you 
the tribute of its thanks ; and I do therefore now, in the name and by the 
command of the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled, deliver to you their unanimous thanks 
for your great exertions Ue ie the 2ist of June last near Vittoria, when 
the French army was completely defeated by the allied forces under the 
Marquis of Wellington’s command ; and also for the valour, steadiness, and 
exertion so successfully displayed by you in repelling the repeated attacks 
made on the position of the allied army, by the whole French forces un- 
der the command of Marshal Soult, between the 25th of July and the Ist 
of August last.” 


He answered as follows :— 


« ¢ Sir,—Being entirely unaccustomed to speak in public, I have great 
difficulty in expressing the high sense of gratification which I feel at the 
very flattering sentiments which this Honourable House has been pleased 
to entertain of my services, and at the very handsome manner in which 
they have been communicated. 

«“ «1 have always, sir, regarded the thanks of this Honourable House 
as one of the highest honours which could be conferred upon any officer, 
—as the unquestionable evidence of past, and the greatest incitement to 
future, services. But I can apply individually to myself but a small 
part of the high commendations which have been so liberally and hand- 
somely bestowed. A great i we is unquestionably due to the ge- 
nerals and officers commanding brigades and corps in the division, for the 
judgment and gallantry with which the services alluded to were invaria- 
bly executed ; and to the officers and troops in general for the spirit and 
intrepidity which bore down all resistance, and secured complete success 
in all the important enterprises in which the division had the good fortune 
to be employed during the whole course of the war in the Peninsula, 

* «Tt will ever be the height of my pride and ambition to share the 
fortunes of a corps eminently conspicuous for every high military qua- 
lification, and actuated by a spirit of heroism which renders it truly invin- 
cible. With such instruments, sir, you will easily conceive that it cannot 
be difficult to obtain success ; and it would be unfortunate, indeed, if we 
a gaa to reflect some of the rays of the great luminary that di- 
rected us.” 


After reaping many more testimonials so honourable to himself 
from a grateful country, he again embarked for his command, in De- 
cember of the same year. At this time he was offered a separate 
and independent command in Catalonia, which he declined, rather 
choosing to fight as a subordinate with his old division, which he had 
trained under his eyes, than to exercise supreme command with 
troops that were strangers to him. 


“ St. Jean de Luz, 3rd July, 1814. 
“ My DEAR Sir, 

“In consequence of an interview with Lord Wellington, when it 
clearly appeared that the army in Catalonia was in no situation to 
undertake offensive or active operations of any kind, I have deter- 
mined, with his lordship’s approbation, to remain with this army, and 
resume my old command. We are perfectly in France, extending 
from the Nevelle across the Neve to the Adour; and if you will give 
us twenty thousand, we shall be able to make a most decisive, impor- 
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tant, forward movement, which cannot fail to cause most serious appre- 
hensions at Paris: but without reinforcements to nearly that amount, 
we shall be able to perform no achievements worthy the Speaker's 
eloquence. The Spaniards, instead of being of any service to us in our 
operations, are a perfect dead weight, and do nothing but run away 
and plunder. We should do much better without these vapouring pol- 
troon rascals, whose irregular conduct indisposes every one towards us. 
The inhabitants of the country appear remarkably well-disposed, and I 
believe, wish us success from their hearts, as the only probable means 
of bringing about what they all most ardently sigh for—peace. As 
for Buonaparte, as far as I can observe, he is held in general detes- 
tation, and the better sort of people speak of their old master with 
affection and regret. If peace is not brought about during the winter, 
we ought to make a great dash from all points. and get rid of the 
rascal at once. This, I conceive, would be no difficult matter, and I 
have little doubt but we should meet with very considerable co- 
operation ; or at all events, a perfect sympathy from the inhabitants 
everywhere. In this country we all ride about as if we were in 
ae oy and go through all the towns and intricate bye-roads with- 
out even our swords, which is a strong evidence of the temper of the 
inhabitants towards us. 
“ My dear sir, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
« T, Picton.” 


The battle of Orthes was fought early in the spring of 1814, in 
which Sir Thomas made himself very conspicuous. After this battle 
the war was drawing rapidly to a conclusion, but this conclusion was 
marked by many bloody and desperate struggles on the part of the 
French, under Soult. Indeed, they sometimes seem to have fought 
with a purpose purely suicidal, as not wishing to survive the glory of 
their country. At this period the Duke D’Angouléme made his ap- 
pearance at Bourdeaux, and all looked couleur de rose for the partisans 
of the Bourbons—blank despair for the Buonapartists. 

The decisive, the bloody, and the totally unnecessary battle of 
Toulouse afterwards ensued, which ended the struggle in the south 
of France. As usual, Picton was foremost in the affray. The abdi- 
cation of Buonaparte, now being made officially known to the belli- 
gerents of either party, the French army dispersed, and the English 
was broken up. Sir Thomas Picton, there being no longer a call for 
his services, embarked at Bourdeaux for England, and upon his arri- 
val there, he had the mortification to find all his brothers in arms of 
equal rank elevated to peerages, whilst himself remained totally neg- 
lected. The secret of this injustice may be summed up in four words 
—he was no courtier. 

After being again thanked in parliament, and then receiving the 
grand cross of the order of the Bath, Picton, for a short period, re- 
tired to the utility of a private life. But he was not long to remain a 
blessing to the poor around him, and the pride of his immediate 
neighbourhood. Napoleon once more arrayed France in arms, and the 
nations aroused to quell him. Of course, the country again called 
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upon Picton for his services, and he promptly obeyed the call, having 
first stipulated with the Duke of Wellington that he should be com- 
pelled to serve under no orders but those emanating directly from the 
commander-in-chief. He hardly had arrived at Brussels before he 
was sent forward, and found himself actively engaged in serious hos- 
tilities. 

Who that has one particle of patriotic spirit does not know familiarly 
all the details of the battle of Waterloo? We shall not repeat them. 
We shall merely quote from Mr. Robinson’s work the part that in- 
volved the death of the hitherto unvanquished leader. His division, 
truly called “the superb,” was posted on an exposed situation, nearly 
in the centre of the field of battle. But let his biographer take up 
the sorrowful yet exciting narrative. 


“The French columns were marching close up to the hedge; the 
English advanced to meet them, and the muzzles of their muskets were 
almost touching. Picton ordered Sir James Kempt’s brigade forward : 
they bounded over the hedge, and were received with a murderous volley. 
A Rightful struggle then ensued: the English rushed with fury upon 
their opponents, not stopping to load, but trusting solely to the bayonet 
to do their deadly work. The French fire had, however, fearfully 
thinned this first line, and they were fighting at least six to one. Picton, 
therefore, ordered General Pack’s brigade to advance. With the exhila- 
rating cry of ‘Charge! Hurra! hurra!’ he placed himself at their head, 
and led them forward. They returned his cheer as they followed him 
with a cool determination, which, in the words of the Spanish chief Alava, 
‘ appalled the enemy.’ 

“ The general kept at the head of their line, stimulating them by his 
own example. According to the Duke of Wellington's dispatch, ‘ This 
was one of the most serious attacks made by the enemy on our position.’ 
To defeat it was therefore of vital importance to the success of the day. 
Picton knew this, and doubtless felt that his own presence would tend 
— to inspire his men with confidence. He was looking along his gal- 
ant line, waving them on with his sword, when a ball struck him on the 
temple, and he fell back upon his horse—dead. Captain Tyler, seeing him 
fall, immediately dismounted and ran to his assistance: with the aid of a 
soldier he lifted him off his horse ; but all assistance was vain—the noble 
spirit was fled. 

“ The rush of war had passed on, the contending hosts had met, and 
none could be idle at such a moment. Tyler, therefore, placed the body 
of his lamented friend and general beneath a tree, by which he could rea- 
dily find it when the fight was done ; and he rode forward to report to 
Sir James Kempt the loss which the army had sustained. That general, 
as senior officer, immediately assumed the command of the division: but 
‘ Picton’s intrepid example had done its work. Animated by their gallant 
chief, the men fought with a degree of fury which nothing could appal or 
resist: at one moment formed into squares, they received and repulsed 
the dreadful assaults of the lancers and cuirassiers ; at another deploying 
into lines, their vigorous arm and undaunted courage drove back the 
enemy's masses at the point of the bayonet.’ * 

“ Upon looking at the dress of Sir Thomas Picton in the evening of the 
I8th, a few hours after his fall, it was observed that his coat was torn on one 
side. This led to a further examination, and then the truth became appa- 
rent :—on the 16th he had been wounded at Quatre Bras ; a musket-ball 
had struck him and broken two of his ribs, besides producing some further 
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bodily, and it was supposed internal, injuries: but, expecting that a 
severe battle would be fought within a short time, he kept this wound 
secret, lest he should be solicited to absent himself upon the occasion, 
Regardless of every selfish consideration, he only divulged this secret to 
an old servant, with whoSe assistance he bound up the wound ; and then 
with a command over his feelings almost incredible, he continued to per. 
form his duties. The night of the 16th and the whole of the following 
day he was in constant activity. By the morning of the 18th the wound 
had assumed a serious aspect; but the assurance that the French were 
about to attack the British position roused every energy of his almost 
exhausted frame ; he subdued his bodily anguish; and when the moment 
came which called for his great example, the hand of death, which it is 
supposed was even then upon him from the wound alluded to, could not, 
while sufficient life yet remained, check for a moment his zeal and 
courage.” 


Why need we to record more? When he fell, England lost a sol- 
dier never surpassed in bravery, and seldom equalled in genius. He 
was a soldier every inch of him; his character as such was never 
mistaken —as that ofa man, greatly. His country appeared to know him 
only when it lost him, and the revulsion in his favour became as great 
as was formerly the prejudice against him. That he was a man of the 
kindliest disposition, the numerous instances narrated in these volumes, 
and the still more numerous ones with which we were ourselves ac- 
quainted, evidently prove. But early in his career, he had been 
misrepresented by many, and most foully slandered by a base few. 
The few obtained a temporary credence, and then Thomas Picton 
coated his heart with a mail, not impenetrable, as a thousand instances 
show, but which opposed a harsh and hard exterior to most, whilst 
all was generous and soft within. 

His galling early injuries had turned his manly firmness into stern- 
ness, and his features in some measure were a reflection of his cha- 
racter, at least to the stranger. What he was, even in his looks to 
his intimate friends, they alone know, and for them it would be boot- 
less to tell. Many of the bosoms that he gladdened are now moulder- 
ing in their graves, and the few that remember him in the hours of 
domestic relaxation, are now content to view him only in the light of 
an unapproachable star of the first magnitude in the galaxy of British 
military glory. 

Mr. Robinson, in his Memoirs, has occupied many pages in dis- 
proving invidious charges brought against him on many military subjects. 
We think that his elaborate justifications were needless, and we would 
have had them omitted, as they reflect so little honour upon the dis- 
tinguished characters that have brought them forward. Not only was 
he not indifferent to the interests of those who, under him, distin- 
guished themselves by their merits, but extremely though not impor- 
tunately zealous. Picton become importunate !—there seems an 
absurdity in the very idea, a palpable catachresis. A man who com- 
manded so much awe by the strength of his character, could not 
possibly win a favour by the smile of sycophancy. Yes, he was the 
steel upon which men rely in the hour of peril; not the jewelled 
bauble to be praised and fondled in the period of enervation and 
luxury. Unfortunately for the brave, appointments are no longer 
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bestowed and honours granted in the battle field still slippery with 
gore; but in the essenced hall, and in the courtly chambers, among 
silken parasites and luxurious hangers on. Had the former been the 
case, how many of Picton’s gallant companions of his brilliant third 
division would have now, if living, stood high on the army list! 
Alas! the stern brave warrior could only show them how to gain 
glory—they gained it, and but little else. 

Having followed the gallant leader with tolerable fidelity through 
the various paths of his life, perhaps the reader might think that we 
should say a few words on what occurred respecting him after his 
death. His body, by the Duke of Wellington's directions, was conveyed 
to England. On its arrival in the Downs it was received with every 
demonstration of honour, and thence conveyed to London, and it was 
finally interred in the family vault, in the burial-ground of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, situated in the Bayswater Road. A monument was 
afterwards erected to his memory in the cathedral of St. Paul's, at 
the public expense, and a still more remarkable one at Carmarthen, 
by private subscription, to which his Majesty George IV. contributed 
one hundred guineas. 

It now remains for us to speak of the manner in which Mr. Ro- 
binson has acquitted himself of his biography. We shall do so with 
all that impartiality that it has ever been our boast, on all occasions, 
to exhibit. We therefore say, decidedly, that it is well done; but yet 
it is not such a work as Picton deserved, and which a country, grateful 
for his services, had a right to expect. In points in which Mr. Ro- 
binson has failed, his failure has arisen from no want of talent. His 
principal fault is, that he does not seem to have been sufficiently im- 
bued with the importance of the office that he has undertaken. He 
has not sought out with due diligence for the best materials. We 
have in his biography too little of Picton, and too much of general 
history. His hero seems but a secondary personage, and, were it not 
for the title, most readers, on the perusal of the book, would rise up 
with an impression that they had been poring over a narrative of the 
Peninsular war, instead of studying a biography of Major-General 
Picton. 

Mr. Robinson has also displayed another great want of tact, in 
interlarding his work with so many quotations, almost every one of 
which shows his meagre style of composition in a disparaging light. 
After dwelling upon the compressed energy and originality of Napier, 
and the rounded periods and beautiful rhythm of Southey, we feel 
the contrast grate upon us when we arrive at Mr. Robinson's correct 
yet unembellished diction :—but this, to the generality of readers, 
must be a venial error. So let it be with us. For the perspicuity of 
his narrative, and the lucid arrangement of his facts, we and his 
country owe him many thanks, whilst we feel that his devotion to the 
character that he commemorates has done him infinite honour. We 
think it the duty of every Englishman who has his heart in the right 
place (a homely but a thoroughly British expression) to become ac- 
quainted with this biography. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


By Tappa. 


1. 
Oix tOaves, Tpdrn, «. 7. A. 


Tuov hast not perish’d! but thy soul is fled, 
To happier realms, among the virtuous dead : 
Fated upon those blissful isles to stay, 

Where fair Elysium shines in endless day. 
Removed afar from every servile fear, 

Nor cold, nor heat, nor storms, assail thee there. 
No hunger and no thirst torment thee now, 

For thee man’s life can no allurements show : 
Without a fault thou calmly dwell’st in ease, 
Amidst those quiet realms of everlasting peace. 


II. 
Td podov axudfe, x. 7. A. 


The rose may please us for a time, 
In new-blown fullness bone, 
Look at it when it’s past its prime, 
You only find a thorn. 
II1. 


Tlas ris Gwa:dévros, x. 7. A. 


"Tis wise for ignorance to hold its tongue— 
Better say nothing, than say something wrong. 


IV. 
Tas tpixas, & NixvAAa, Kk. 7. A. 


Some say you die your hair—who would have thought it ? 
Surely ‘twas black enough when first you bought it. 


V. 
Maxporépw oravp@, Kk. T. A. 
Dick, envious, pined away when he was shown 
Another’s gallows taller than his own. 
VI. 
TlAovros 4 rijs Wuxiis, K. 7. A. 


Only the riches of the mind 
A firm support remain: 

All other riches, you will find, 
Bring greater loss than gain. 


VII. 
Trde Sdwy, x. 7. A, 


Here the Acantian son of Dicon lies— 
Sleep only holds him—virtue never dies. 
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JAPHET, IN SEARCH OF A FATHER.'! 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE,” &c. 


[ rook the carriage the next day, and drove to Lord Windermear's. 
He was at home, and I gave my name to-the servant as Mr. De Benyon. 
It was the first time that I had made use of my own name. His 
lordship was alone when I entered. He bowed, as if not recognising 
me, and waved his hand to a chair. 

“ My lord, I have given my true name, and you treat me as a per- 
fect stranger. I will mention my former name, and I trust you will 
honour me with a recognition. I was Japhet Newland.” 

«“ My dear Mr. Newland, you must accept my apology; but it is 
so long since we met, and I did not expect to see you again.” 

“] thought, my lord, that Mr. Masterton had informed you of what 
had taken place.” 

“ No; I have just come from a visit to my sisters in Westmorland, 
and have received no letters from him.” 

“ T have, my lord, at last succeeded in finding out the object of my 
mad search, as you were truly pleased to call it, in the Honourable 
General De Benyon, lately arrived from the East Indies.” 

“ Where his services are well known,” added his lordship. “ Mr. 
De Benyon, I congratulate you with all my heart. When you refused 
my offers of assistance, and left us all in that mad way, I certainly 
despaired of ever seeing you again. lam glad that you re-appear 
under such fortunate auspices. Has your father any family ?” 

“ None, my lord, but myself; and my mother died in the East 
Indies.” 

“ Then I presume, from what I know at the Board of Controul, that 
you may zow safely be introduced as a young gentleman of large 
fortune ; allow me at least to assist your father, in placing you in your 
proper sphere in society. Where is your father ?” 

“ At present, my lord, he is staying at the Adelphi Hotel, confined 
to his room by an accident, but I trust that, in a few days, he will be 
able to come out.” 

“ Will you offer my congratulations to him, and tell him, that if he 
will allow me, I will have the honour of paying my respects to him? 
Will you dine with me on Monday next ?” 

_I returned my thanks, accepted the invitation, and took my leave, 
his lordship saying as he shook hands with me, “ You don't know 
how happy this intelligence has made me. I trust that your father 
and I shall be good friends.” 

When I returned to the carriage, as my father had desired me to 
take an airing, I thought I might as well have a companion, so I 
directed them to drive to Mr. Cophagus’s. The servant knocked, and 
I went in as soon as the door was opened. Susannah and Mrs. Co- 
phagus were sitting in the room. 


* Continued from p. 252. 
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« Susannah,” said 1, “1 know you do not like to walk out, so | 
thought, perhaps, you would have no objection to take an airing in 
the carriage ; my father has lent it to me. Will you come ?—it wil] 
do you good.” 

“ It is very kind of you, Japhet, to think of me; but e 

“ But what?” replied Mrs. Cophagus. “Surely thou wilt not re- 
fuse, Susannah? It would savour much of ingratitude on thy part.” 

“] will not then be ungrateful,” replied Susannah, leaving the 
room; and in a short time she returned in a Leghorn bonnet and 
shawl like her sister’s. “Do not I prove that I am not ungrateful, 
Japhet, since to do credit to thy carriage, I am content to depart from 
the rules of our persuasion ?” said Susannah, smiling. 

“I feel the kindness and the sacrifice you are making to please me, 
Susannah,” replied 1; “but let us lose no time.” 

I handed her down to the carriage, and we drove to the Park. It 
was a beautiful day, and the Park was filled with pedestrians as well 
as carriages. Susannah was much astonished, as well as pleased. 
“‘ Now, Susannah,” said I, “if you were to call this Vanity Fair, you 
would not be far wrong ; but still, recollect that even all this is pro- 
ductive of much good. Reflect how many industrious people find 
employment and provision for their families by the building of these 
gay vehicles, their painting and ornamenting. How many are em- 
ployed at the loom, and at the needle, in making these gay dresses. 
This vanity is the cause of wealth not being hoarded, but finding its 
way through various channels, so as to produce comfort and happiness 
to thousands.” 

“ Your observations are just, Japhet, but you have lived in the 
world, and seen much of it. I amas one just burst from an egg-shell, 
all amazement. I have been living in-a little world of my own 
thoughts, surrounded by a mist of ignorance, and not being able to 
penetrate farther, have considered myself wise when I was not.” 

“ My dear Susannah, this is a chequered world, but not a very bad 
one—there is in it much of good as well as evil. The sect to which 
you belong avoid it—they know it not—and they are unjust towards it. 
During the time that I lived at Reading, I will candidly state to you 
that I met with many who called themselves of the persuasion, who 
were wholly unworthy of it, but they made up in outward appearance 
and hypocrisy, what they wanted in their conduct towards their fellow 
creatures. Believe me, Susannah, there are pious and good, charita- 
ble and humane, conscientious, and strictly honourable people among 
those who now pass before your view in such gay procession ; but 
society requires that the rich should spend their money in super- 
fluities, that the poor may be supported. Be not deceived, therefore, 
in future, by the outward garments, which avail nothing.” 

“ You have induced me much to alter my opinions already, Japhet ; 
so has that pleasant friend of thine, Mr. Masterton, who has twice 
called since we have been in London; but is it not time that we 
should return ?” 

“It is indeed later than I thought it was, Susannah,” replied I, 
looking at my watch, “ and I am afraid that my father will be impa- 
tient for my return. I will order them to drive home.” 
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As we drove along, leaning against the back of the carriage, my hand 
pened to touch that of Susannah, which lay beside her on the 

cushion, I could not resist taking it in mine, and it was not with- 
drawn. What my thoughts were, the reader may imagine: Susannah’s 
I cannot acquaint him with; but in that position we remained in 
silence until the carriage stopped at Cophagus’s door. I handed Su- 
sannah out of the carriage, and went up stairs for a few moments. 
Mrs. Cophagus and her husband were out. 

“ Susannah, this is very kind of you, and I return you my thanks. 
I never felt more happy than when seated with you in that carriage.” 

“J have received both amusement and instruction, Japhet, and 
ought to thank you. Do you know what passed in my mind at one 
time ?”” 

« No—tell me.” 

“When I first knew you, and you came among us, I was, as it 
were, the guide, a presumptuous one perhaps to you, and you lis- 
tened to me—now it is reversed—now that we are removed and in the 
world, it is you tliat are the guide, and it is I who listen and obey.” 

* Because, Susannah, when we first met I was much in error, and 
had thought too little of serious things, and you were fit to be my 
guide; now we are mixing in the world, with which I am better ac- 
quainted than yourself. You then corrected me, when I was wrong : 
I now point out to you where you are not rightly informed: but, Su- 
sannah, what you have learnt of me is as nought compared with the 
valuable precepts which I gained from your lips—precepts which, I 
trust, no collision with the world will ever make me forget.” 

“Oh! ITlove to hear you say that; I was fearful that the world 
would spoil you, Japhet, but it will not—will it?” 

“ Not so long as I have you still with me, Susannah: but if I am 
obliged to mix again with the world, tell me, Susannah, will you 
reject me ?—will you desert me?—will you return to your own people 
and leave me so exposed? Susannah, dearest, you must know how 
long, how dearly I have loved you :—you know that, if I had not been 
sent for and obliged to obey the message, that 1 would have lived and 
died content with you. Will you not listen to me now, or do you 
reject me ?” 

[ put my arm round her waist, her head fell upon my shoulder, 
and she burst into tears. ‘ Speak, dearest, this suspense is torture 
to me,” continued I. 

“Ido love you, Japhet,” replied she at last, looking fondly at me 
through her tears; “ but I know not whether this earthly love may 
not have weakened my affection towards Heaven. If so, may God 
pardon me, for I cannot help it.” 

After this avowal, for a minute, which appeared but a few seconds, 
we were in each other's arms, when Susannah disengaged herself. 

“ Dearest Japhet, thy father will be much displeased” 

“I cannot help it,” replied I, “ I shall submit to his displeasure.” 

“ Nay, but Japhet, why risk thy father’s wrath ?” 

“Well, then,” replied I, attempting to reach her lips, “ I will go.” 

“ Nay, nay—indeed, Japhet, you exact too much—it is not 
seemly.” 

Dec. 1835,.—vot.. X1V.—NO. LVI. BB 
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“ Then I won't go.” 

* Recollect about thy father.” 

“It is you who detain me, Susannah.” 

“I must not injure thee with thy father, Japhet, it were no proof 
of my affection—but, indeed, you are self-willed.” 

“ God bless you, Susannah,” said I, as I gained the contested 
point, and hastened to the carriage. 

My father was a little out of humour when I returned, and ques- 
tioned me rather sharply as to where [ had been. I half pacified him 
by delivering Lord Windermear’s polite message ; but he continued 
his interrogations, and although I had pointed out to him that a De 
Benyon would never be guilty of an untruth, I am afraid I told some 
half dozen on this occasion; but I consoled myself with the re- 
flection, that, in the code of honour of a fashionable man, he is bound, 
if necessary, to tell falsehoods where a lady is concerned ; so I said 
that I had driven through the streets looking at the houses, and had 
twice stopped and had gone in to examine them. My father supposed 
that I had been looking out for a house for him, and was satisfied. For- 
tunately they were job horses ; had they been his own I should have 
been in a severe scrape. Horses are the only part of an establish- 
ment which the gentlemen have any consideration for, and on which 
ladies have no mercy. 

I had promised the next day to dine with Mr. Masterton. My 
father had taken a great aversion to this old gentleman until I had 
narrated the events of my life, in which he had played such a con- 
spicuous and friendly part. Then, to do my father justice, his heart 
warmed towards him. 

“« My dear sir, I have promised to dine out to-day.” 

“ With whom, Japhet 7” 

«“ Why, sir, to tell you the truth, with that ‘old thief of a 
lawyer.” 

“Tam very much shocked at your using such an expression towards 
one who has been such a sincere friend, Japhet ; and you will oblige 
me, sir, by not doing so again in my presence.” 

“ T really beg your pardon, general,” replied I, “ but I thought to 
please you.” 

“ Please me! what do you think of me? please me, sir, by show- 
ing yourself ungrateful !—I’m ashamed of you, sir.” 

“ My dear father, I borrowed the expression from you. You 
called Mr. Masterton ‘an old thief of a lawyer’ to his face: he 
complained to me of the language before I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you. I feel, and always shall feel, the highest respect, love, and 
gratitude towards him. Have I your permission to go?” 

“Yes, Japhet,” replied my father, looking very grave, “ and do 
me the favour to apologise for me to Mr. Masterton for my having 
used such an expression in my unfortunate warmth of temper—I am 
ashamed of myself.” 

“ My dearest father, no man need be ashamed who is so ready to 
make honourable reparation :—we are all a little out of temper at 
times.” 


“ You have been a kind friend to me, Japhet, as well as a good 
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son,” replied my father with some emotion. “ Don't forget the apo- 
logy at all events: I shall be unhappy until it be made.” 

| arrived at Mr. Masterton’s, and walked into his room, when whom 
should I find in company with him but Harcourt. 

« Japhet, I'm glad to see you: allow me to introduce you to Mr. 
Harcourt—Mr. De Benyon,” and the old gentleman grinned mali- 
ciously; but I was not to be taken aback. 

« Harcourt,” said I, extending my hand, “I have to apologise to 
you for a rude reception and for unjust suspicions, but I was vexed at 
the time—if you will admit that as an excuse.” 

“ My dear Japhet,” replied Harcourt, taking my hand and shaking it 
warmly, “ I have to apologise to you for much more unworthy beha- 
viour, and it will be a great relief to my mind if you will once more 
enrol me in the list of your friends.” 

“ And now, Mr. Masterton,” said I, “as apologies appear to be 
the order of the day, I bring you one from the general, who has re- 
quested me to make one to you for having called you an old thief 
of a lawyer, of which he was totally ignorant until I reminded him 
of it to-day.” 

Harcourt burst into a laugh. 

“ Well, Japhet, you may tell your old tiger that I did not feel 
particularly affronted, as I took his expression professionally and not 
personally, and if he meant it in that sense, he was not far wrong. 
Japhet, to-morrow is Sunday; do you go to meeting or to church ?” 

“T believe, sir, that I shall go to church.” 

“ Well, then, come with me:—be here at half-past two—we will 
go to evening service at St. James's. 

“T have received many invitations, but I never yet received an 
invitation to go to church,” replied I. 

“ You will hear an extra lesson of the day—a portion of Susannah 
and the Elders.” 

I took the equivoque, which was incomprehensible to Harcourt : I 
hardly need say, that the latter and I were on the best terms. When 
we separated, Harcourt requested leave to call upon me the next 
morning, and Mr. Masterton said that he should also pay his respects 
to the tiger, as he invariably called my most honoured parent. 

Harcourt, was with me very soon after breakfast, and after I 
had introduced him to my ‘ Governor,” we retired to talk without 
interruption. 

“IT have much to say to you, De Benyon,” commenced Harcourt : 
“ first let me tell you, that after I rose from my bed, and discovered 
that you had disappeared, I resolved, if possible, to find you out and 
induce you to come back. Timothy, who looked very shy at me, 
would tell me nothing, but that the last that was heard of you was at 
Lady de Clare's, at Richmond. Having no other clue, I went down 
there, introduced myself, and, as they will tell you, candidly ac- 
knowledged that I had treated you ill. I then requested that they 
would give me any clue by which you might be found, for I had an 
opportunity of offering to you a situation which was at my father's 
disposal, and which any gentleman might have accepted, although it 
was not very lucrative.” 

RB? 
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“ Tt was very kind of you, Harcourt ” 

“ Do not say that, I beg. It was thus that I formed an acquaint- 
ance with Lady de Clare and her daughter, whose early history, as 
Fleta, I had obtained from you, but who, I little imagined to be the little 
girl that you had so generously protected ; for it was not until after | 
had deserted you that you had discovered her parentage. The ex- 
treme interest relative to you evinced by both the mother and 
daughter surprised me. They had heard of my name from you, but 
not of our quarrel. They urged me, and thanked me for proposing, 
to follow you and find you out: I did make every attempt. I went 
to Brentford, inquired at all the public-houses, and of all the coach- 
men who went down the road, but could obtain no information, except 
that at one public-house, a gentleman stopped with a portmanteau, and 
soon afterwards went away with it on his shoulders. I returned to 
Richmond with the tidings of my ill-success about a week after I had 
first called there. Cecilia was much affected and cried very bitterly. 
I could not help asking Lady de Clare why she took such a strong in- 
terest in your fortunes.’ ‘* Who ought,’ replied Cecilia, ‘if his poor 
Fleta does not?’ ‘ Good Heavens! Miss de Clare, are you the little 
Fleta whom he found with the gipsies, and talked to me so much 
about?’ ‘ Did you not know it?’ said Lady de Clare. I then ex- 
plained to her all that had latterly passed between us, and they in 
return communicated your events and dangers in Ireland. Thus was 
the intimacy formed, and ever since I have been constantly welcome 
at their house. 1 did not, however, abandon my inquiries for many 
months, when I thought it was useless, and I had to console poor 
Cecilia, who constantly mourned for you. And now, Japhet, I must 
make my story short: I could not help admiring a young person who 
showed so much attachment and gratitude joined to such personal 
attractions, but she was an heiress and I was a younger brother. 
Still Lady de Clare insisted upon my coming to the house, and I was 
undecided how to act when the unfortunate death of my elder 
brother put me in a situation to aspire to her hand. After that my 
visits were more frequent, and I was tacitly received as a suitor by 
Lady de Clare, and had no reason to complain of the treatment | 
received from Cecilia. Such was the position of affairs until the day 
on which you broke in upon us so unexpectedly, and at the very 
moment that you came in I had, with the sanction of her mother, 
made an offer to Cecilia, and was anxiously awaiting an answer from 
her own dear lips. Can you therefore be surprised, Japhet, at 
there being a degree of constraint on all sides at the interruption 
occasioned by the presence of one who had long been considered lost 
to us? Or that a young person just deciding upon the most important 
step of her life should feel confused and agitated at the entrance of a 
third party, however dear he might be to her as a brother and a be- 
nefactor.” 

“I am perfectly satisfied, Harcourt,” replied I; “ and I will go 
there, and make my peace as soon as I can.” 

“Indeed, Japhet, if you knew the distress of Cecilia you would 
pity her and love her more than ever. Her mother is also much an- 
noyed. As soon as you were gone, they desired me to hasten after 
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you and bring you back. Cecilia had not yet given her answer: | 
requested it before my departure, but, I presume to stimulate me, 
she declared that she would give me no answer, until I reappeared 
with you. This is now three weeks ago, and I have not dared to go 
there. I had been trying all I could to see you again since you re- 
ulsed me at the Piazza, but without success, until I went to Mr. 
Masterton, and begged him to procure me an interview. I thank 
God it has succeeded.” 

“ Well, Harcourt, you shall see Cecilia to-morrow morning, if you 
please.” 

“ Japhet, what obligations I am under to you! Had it not been 
for you, I never should have known Cecilia; and more, were it not 
for your kindness, I might perhaps lose her for ever.” 

«“ Not so, Harcourt; it was your own good feeling prompted you 
to find me out, which introduced you to Cecilia, and I wish you joy 
with all my heart. This is a strange world—who would have imagined 
that in little Fleta I was picking up a wife for a man whose life I 
nearly took away? I will ask my governor for his carriage to-morrow, and 
will call and take you up at your lodgings at two o'clock, if that hour 
will suit you. I will tell you all that has passed since I absconded, 
when we are at Lady de Clare’s; one story will do for all.” 

Harcourt then took his leave, and I returned to my father, with 
whom I found Lord Windermear. 

“De Benyon, I am happy to see you again,” said his lordship. “I 
have just been giving a very good character of you to the general ; 
I hope you will continue to deserve it.” 

“ I hope so too, my lord; I should be ungrateful, indeed, if I did 
not, after my father’s kindness to me.” 

Mr. Masterton was then introduced: Lord Windermear shook 
hands with him, and after a short conversation took his leave. 

“ Japhet,” said Mr. Masterton aside, “ I have a little business with 
your father; get out of the room any way you think best.” 

“ There are but two ways, my dear sir,” replied I, “ the door or 
the windows: with your permission, I will select the former, as most 
agreeable ;” so saying, I went to my own room. What passed between 
the general and Mr. Masterton I did not know until afterwards, but 
they were closeted upwards of an hour, when I was sent for by Mr. 
Masterton. 

“Japhet, you said you would go with me to hear the new preacher ; 
we have no time to lose: so, general, I shall take my leave and run 
away with your son.” 

I followed Mr. Masterton into his carriage, and we drove to the 
lodging of Mr. Cophagus. Susannah was all ready, and Mr. Mas- 
terton went up stairs and brought her down. A blush and a sweet 
smile illumined her features when she perceived me stowed away in 
the corner of the chariot. We drove off, and somehow or another 
our hands again met and did not separate until we arrived at the 
church door. Susannah had the same dress on as when she had ac- 
companied me in my father’s carriage. I went through the responses 
with her, reading out of the same book, and I never felt more inclined 
to be devout, for I was happy, and grateful to Heaven for my hap- 
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piness. When the service was over, we were about to enter the 
carriage, when who should accost us but Harcourt. 

“You are surprised to see me here,” said he to Mr. Masterton, 
“but I thought there must be something very attractive, that you 
should make an appointment with Japhet to go to this church, and as 
I am very fond of a good sermon, I determined to come and hear it.” 

Harcourt’s ironical look told me all he would say. 

“ Well,” replied Mr. Masterton, “ 1 hope you have been edified— 
now get out of the way, and let us get into the carriage.” 

“ To-morrow at two, De Benyon,” said Harcourt, taking another 
peep at Susannah. 

“ Yes, punctually,” replied I, as the carriage drove off. 

« And now, my dear child,” said Mr. Masterton to Susannah, as the 
carriage rolled along, “tell me, have you been disappointed, or do 
you agree with mer You have attended a meeting of your own per- 
suasion this morning—you have now, for the first time, listened to the 
ritual of the Established Church. To which do you give the pre- 
ference ?” 

“T will not deny, sir, that I think, in departing from the forms of 
worship, those of my persuasion did not do wisely. I would not ven- 
ture to say thus much, but you support me in my judgment.” 

* You have answered like a good, sensible girl, and have proved 
that you can think for yourself; but observe, my child, I have per- 
suaded you for once, and once only, to enter our place of worship, 
that you might compare and judge for yourself; it now remains for 
you to decide as you please.” 

“ T would that some better qualified would decide for me,” replied 
Susannah, gravely. 

“ Your husband, Susannah,” whispered I, “ must take that respon- 
siblity upon himself. Is he not the proper person ?” 

Susannah slightly pressed my hand, which held hers, and said no- 
thing. As soon as we had conveyed her home, Mr. Masterton offered 
to do me the same kindness, which I accepted. 

“ Now, Japhet, I dare say that you would like to know what it 
was I had so particular to say to the old general this morning.” 

* Of course I would, sir, if it concerned me.” 

“ It did concern you, for we had not been two minutes in conver- 
sation, before you were brought on the tapis; he spoke of you with 
tears in his eyes—of what a comfort you had been to him, and how 
happy you had made him; and that he could not bear you to be 
away from him for half an hour. ‘On that hint I spake,’ and observed, 
that he must not expect you to continue in retirement long, neither 
must he blame you, that when he had set up his establishment, and 
you were acknowledged, that you would be as great a favourite as 
you were before, and be unable, without giving offence, to refuse the 
numerous invitations which you would receive. In short, that it was 
nothing but right you should resume your position in society, and it 
was his duty to submit to it. The old governor did not appear to 
like my observations, and said he expected otherwise from you. I 
replied, that it was impossible to change our natures, and the other 
sex would naturally have attractions which you would not be able to 
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resist, and that they would occupy a large portion of your time. ‘The 
only way to ensure his company, my dear sir, is to marry him to a 
steady, amiable young woman, who, not having been thrown into the 
vortex of fashion, will find pleasure in domestic life. Then her hus- 
- band will become equally domestic, and you will be all very happy 
together. Your father agreed with me, and appeared very anxious 
that it should take place. I then very carefully introduced Miss 
Temple, saying, that I knew you had a slight partiality in that quar- 
ter, highly commending her beauty, prudence, &c. I stated, that 
feeling an interest about you, I had gone down into the country where 
she resided, and had made her acquaintance, and had been much 
leased with her; that since she had come up to town with her 
relations, I had seen a great deal, and had formed so high an opi- 
nion of, and so strong an attachment to her, and had felt so convinced 
that she was the very person who would make you happy and do- 
mestic, that having no family myself, I had some idea of adopting 
her. At all events, that if she married you, I was determined to give 
her something very handsome on the day of the wedding.” 

“ But, my dear sir, why should you not have said that Susannah Tem- 
ple was left an orphan at seven years old, and her fortune has accu- 
mulated ever since ; it is by no means despicable, I understand, from 
Mr. Cophagus ; and moreover, Mr. Cophagus intends to leave her all 
his property.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it, Japhet, and will not fail to commu- 
nicate all this to your father, but there is no reason why I may not 
do as I please with my own money—and I love that girl dearly. By- 
the-bye, have you ever said any thing to her ?” 

“ O yes, sir, we are pledged to each other.” 

“ That's all right; I thought so, when I saw your fingers hooked 
together in the carriage. But now, Japhet, I should recommend 
a little indifference—not exactly opposition, when your father 
proposes the subject to you. It will make him more anxious, and 
when you consent, more obliged to you. I have promised to call 
upon him to-morrow, on that and other business, and you had better 
be out of the way.” 

“TI shall be out of the way, sir; I mean to go with Harcourt to 
Lady de Clare’s. I shall ask for the carriage.” 

“He will certainly lend it to you, as he wishes to get rid of you ; 
but here we are. God bless you, my boy.” 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Dim portraits of an age past by, 

How oft in childhood’s artless days, 
Would thy grave stateliness supply 

Themes for my wondering awe and praise ! 


Each spreading hoop and tightened waist, 
And sweeping train were prized by me, 
And much I censured modern taste, 
Vain of my gorgeous ancestry. 


Yon splendid dame in plumes and pearls, 
Seemed by the Graces’ hand arrayed, 

Who could resist such powdered curls, 
Or gaze unmoved on such brocade ? 


And the trim courtier by her side, 

Some score of hearts I deemed had won, 
In wig, and sword, and ruffles wide, 

He looked a very Grandison ! 


Fain would I here some annals trace 
Of wonder, peril, or mischance ; 

But ‘tis in vain—our luckless race 
Boasts not one story of romance. 


And if it did, romance I fear 
Has almost lost its spell for me, 
The tales I tell, and those I hear, 
Are now of plain reality. 


Yet even in this time of truth, 

These portraits cause my heart to thrill, 
Not with the ecstasies of youth, 

But with a holier feeling still. 


The dreams have fled that wrapped me then, 
But in their subjects I can claim 

A race of honourable men, 
And matrons of unblemished fame. 


‘Twas theirs in tranquil ease to move, 

Yet their calm ways could brightened be 
By many a kindly deed of love, 

And prayer of fervent piety. 


Malice ne’er dared their lives to scan, 
In duty’s hallowed path they trod, 

Their actions were approved by man, 
Their souls, I trust, received by God. 


Oh! may their honoured names obtain 
No spot from thought or deed of mine, 
May I the principles retain, 
Transmitted from a worthy line. 


And may I meet and recognise 
Hereafter in a happier sphere, 

The forms that pleased my childish eyes, 
And won my simple homage here. 
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MISS LANDON’S VOW OF THE PEACOCK. 


The Vow of the Peacock, and other Poems. By L. E. L. Author of 
the “ Improvwvisatrice,” “ The Golden Violet,” &c. Saunders and 
Otley, Conduit Street. 


A DESCRIPTION at once accurate and comprehensive, has often been 
demanded, of “« What is Poetry?” We believe that the world has not 
yet had an answer, that may be justly called universally satisfactory. 
We have a reply ready, to which, at least, a very extensive circle will 
make no cavil—it is, “Miss Landon’s feelings verbally expressed.” 
If it be asked still further, where they are so verbally expressed, we 
respond, at once, in the book now under our notice. ‘This defini- 
tion, it may be urged, is comprehensive enough, and any thing but 
accurate. We, however, assert it to be true, as far as accuracy im- 
plies truth. That beautiful tact, the offspring of exalted sentiments, 
of making the true, by means of the false, lovely and triumphant, is 
most eminently hers. The power of transforming mere matter into 
mind, and sublimating dull reality into inspired idealty, she possesses 
ina degree not surpassed by any living writer, and approached but 
by few of the aspirants for poetical fame. 

As, at the first beams of the sun, the wide landscape, before but so 
dimly seen, starts into life, and light, and beauty, so does her mind 
flash into poetry the moment her eye rests upon any object that con- 
tains even but a little of the Promethean fire. She saw Mr. M‘Cliso’s 
picture of the “ Vow of the Peacock,” the electric spark was commu- 
nicated to her soul, and the world has the beautiful poem, the title of 
which heads this article. 

But, after all, grateful as the world will be to her for this produc- 
tion, how little has that world received of the gorgeous images, the 
lofty aspirations, that must have swelled her bosom even to ecstasy, 
when she sate down to pen the crowding and many-tinted thoughts, 
that must have made her waking dream an actual visitation to Para- 
dise. How poor and insignificant must be the unexpressed, and the 
inexpressible, when compared with what the poverty of the language 
will permit her to pour forth in her musical numbers, to an applauding 
world! Of the picture to which we are indebted for so much pleasure, 
we shall say but little. The brand may be mean that lights up the 
altar fire, the incense of which ascends into heaven. If we do not 
speak in raptures of this painting, that has been the cause of so many, 
Miss Landon will forgive us, and we will, for her sake, henceforward 
remember it only through the medium of her own sweet poetry. 

The poem of the “ Vow of the Peacock” opens with a fine burst of 
false philosophy, yet of the most genuine and elevated poetry. In this 
case, the poetess has thrown all the gorgeous beauty that really exists 
in the true, over the false. We read, we become impassioned, and in 
love with that morbidness of mind, that sees nothing good or glorious 
in the resplendent present that a beneficent Deity has so bounteously 
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spread out before us. But even this distaste for the present, and 
adoration for the past, involves an absurdity, for we feel a high pre- 
sent pleasure in the very act of asserting, (for we go along with the 
author,) that this same present has not pleasure to administer. The 
past is made most beautiful by the beauty of the present. 

The metrical tale of the “ Vow of the Peacock,” is fabled to have 
been sung by a young page to a queen; and this slight introduction 
is made touching by many quiet, tender, and beautiful thoughts. He 
sings to this effect, that the Queen of Cyprus has been traitorously 
dispossessed of her throne by her uncle-guardian, and barely escapes 
from death, or perpetual incarceration, by means of flight, she repairs 
to Venice, and finds there Count Leoni, about to celebrate a splendid 
tournament. She petitions him by his vow of knighthood, to turn 
the gallantry of a pageant into the heroism of actual war, for the vin- 
dication of her right. The request is joyfully acceded to. Love 
suddenly usurps the bosom of the distressed queen and her noble vin- 
dicator ; and he, and all his martial followers, take the “ Vow of the 
Peacock.” True love, though shared by queens and belted knights, 
will run not the more smooth on that account. Count Leoni has 
brought up an orphan, much younger than himself, upon whom, as he 
lavishes the endearments grown people give to children, she in return 
lavishes upon him every feeling, thought, and affection that women know. 

She at once, at the festal commemoration of the “ Vow,” under- 
stands her lost situation. She cannot wholly resign, whom she knows 
she can never possess. She darkens her complexion, and sails dis- 
guised as a page, with the lovers to Cyprus. 

For once might and right are on the same side. The usurper is 
slain; and then, when ambition and love are about to crown the con- 
queror, he discovers whom the devoted being is that has so zealously 
attended them. However, the struggle between the point of honour 
and passion is not long. The orphan herself cuts the gordian knot 
that tied up the fates of these three persons so perplexingly. An 
assassin enters Leoni’s tent in the dead hour of night, and the orphan 
and hopeless one saves the loved life of her early protector, by inter- 
posing her own. By this sacrifice, so emphatically a woman’s, all 
difficulties are removed. The count and queen marry, and happiness 
is the result, so say the chronicles and Miss Landon, to all parties, 
not excepting those most interested, their mutual subjects. 

This abridgment, that must appear so dry to the reader, is merely 
the bare walls of a splendid and elegant temple that Miss Landon 
has erected to poetry, in which she has crowded a profusion of beau- 
ties, and built up an altar to the deity of that passion, who is with 
her so refined and exalted—Love. 

Were we to make a selection of all the excellent passages of this 

em, peradventure we should offend her publishers, as they might 
ave some objection to our transcribing the whole work. But a few 
we must appropriate to our pages. As Miss Landon is so passionately 
enamoured of the past, our readers shall briefly know why, in the fol- 
lowing quotation. 


‘* The past! ah, we owe it a tenderer debt, 
Heaven's own sweetest mercy is not to forget ; 
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Its influence softens the present, and flings 

A grace, like the ivy, wherever it clings. 

Sad thoughts are its ministers—angels that keep 

Their beauty to hallow the sorrows they weep. 

The wrong, that seemed harsh to our earlier mood, 

By long years with somewhat of love is subdued ;— 

The grief, that at first had no hope in its gloom, 

Ah, flowers have at length sprung up over the tomb. 
The heart hath its twilight, which softens the scene, 
While memory recalls where the lovely hath been. 

It builds up the ruin, restores the grey tower, 

Till there looks the beauty still from her bower. 

It leans o’er the fountain, and calls from the wave 

The naiad that dwelt witb her lute in the cave ;— 

It bends by the red rose, and thinketh old songs :— 
That leaf to the heart of the lover belongs. 

It clothes the grey tree with the green of its spring, 
And brings back the music the lark used to sing. 

But spirits yet dearer attend on the past, 

When alone, ’mid the shadows the dim hearth has cast ; 
Then feelings come back, that had long lost their tone, 
And echo the music that once was their own. 

Then friends, whose sweet friendship the world could divide, 
Come back with kind greetings, and cling to our side, 
The book which we loved when our young love was strong ;~— 
An old tree long cherished , a nursery song ;— 

A walk slow and pleasant by field and by wood ;— 

The winding ’mid water-plants of that clear flood, 
Where lilies, like fairy queens, looked on their glass,— 
That stream we so loved in our childhood to pass. 

Oh! world of sweet phantoms, how precious thou art! 
The past is perpetual youth to the heart. 

The past is the poet’s,—that world is his own ; 

Thence hath his music its truth and its tone, 

He cails up the shadows of ages long fled, 

And light, as life lovely, illumines the dead. 

And the beauty of time, with wild flowers and green, 
Shades and softens the world-worn, the barsh and the mean, 
He lives, he creates, in those long-vanished years— 

He asks of the present but audience and tears.” 


Miss Landon is always peculiarly happy in her graphic manner of 
portraying nature, and giving her scenes a brightness more sweet and 
beautiful, than even that of sunshine. The following lines display 
a picture that ought to make a young painter wild with excitement ; 
though, we fear, did he ask his palette for colours to perpetuate it 
upon canvass, he would be wild with despair. 


‘* It was an eve when June was calling 

The red rose to its summer state, 

When dew-like tears around are falling— 
Such tears as upon pity wait. 

The woods obscured the crimson west, 
Which yet shone through the shadowy screen 

Like a bright sea in its unrest, 
With gold amid the kindling green. 

But softer lights and colours fall 

Around the olive-sbeltered hall, 

Which, opening to a garden, made 

Its own, just slightly broken, shade. 
Beneath a marble terrace spread, 

Veined with the sunset’s flitting red. 
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And lovely plants, in vases, there 
Wore colours caught in other skies ; 
Sweet prisoners, such—because so fair, 
Made captives for their radiant eyes. 
And in the centre of that room 
A fountain, like an April shower, 
Brought light—and bore away perfume 
‘To many a pale and drooping flower, 
That, wearied with the sultry noon, 
Languished at that sweet water’s tune.” 


The isolation of sovereign state is also well expressed in the follow- 
ing lines. 


** Alas, the steps of that young queen 
Upon life’s rudest path have been. 

An orphan! ah, despair is heard 

In but the echo of that word ! 

Left in her infancy, alone, 

On that worst solitude—a throne.” 


Yet we know no one who is more queenly in the constitution of her 
mind than our poet; had she but a throne, chivalry would once more 
start into the lists, honour become no more an idle pretence to evade 
a debt, or to palm off a falsehood, and pageantry would become 
gracious, since it would be informed with benevolence, and directed with 
exquisite taste. The throne would be no solitude to her—nor would 
she suffer a solitude near her—gladly would we become one of her 
lieges, provided that she were despotic, and her kingdom situated in 
fairy realms. Since, at present, the lady has only a disputed sove- 
reignty in the realms of poetry, as yet, we can only offer her a divided 
allegiance. 

Miss Landon’s poetical distinction between the morning and even- 
ing dews, is written with a delicate perception of the beautiful. 


“ The morning! ‘tis a glorious time, 
Recalling to the world again 

The Eden of its earlier prime, 
Ere grief, or care, began their reign. 
When every bough is wet with dews, 
Their pure pale lit with crimson hues ; 
Not wan, as those of evening are, 
But pearls unbraided from the hair 
Of some young bride who leaves the glow 
Of her warm cheek upon their snow. 
The lark is with triumphant song 
Singing the rose-touched clouds among : 
Tis there that lighted song has birth, 
What hath such hymn to do with earth ? 

Each day doth life again begin, 
And morning breaks the heart within, 
Rolling away its clouds of night, 
Renewing glad the inward light.” 


The following couplet is, to us, original, and we think the first line 
of it very good. Miss Landon is speaking of an honest modesty. 


‘* Shame, hidden in a rosy cloud, 
By its own sweet self, disallowed.” 
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Though we must own there seems a discrepancy in the last line, as 
here, the blushing lady is personified, and it seems droll that she 
should disallow her own existence. 

We must, for the delight of all admirers of spirit-stirring verse, 
show how our inspired author describes the evening of a victory. 
There breathes about it a spirit of philanthropy, as delightful as is 
its elevated vein of poetry. 


« And is this all ?—the flush and glow— 
When war's wild waves at morning flow ? 
Ah, no! night cometh, and she flings 
‘The weight and darkness of her wings. 
The tide has ebbed—the beach is left, 

Of its bright panoply bereft ; 

The glittering waves that caught the sun— 
Their light is past, their course is done: 
The field is fought—who walketh there ?— 
The shadow victory casts—Despair ! 

“ For the proud chief, in shining mail, 
Comes the young orphan mute and pale ; 
For the red banner’s radiant fold, 

Some maiden rends her locks of gold ; 
For the war steed, with bit of foam, 
The image of a desolate home. 

While wandering o’er the ghastly plain, 
Some mother seeks ber child in vain. 
Ah, War! if bright thy morning’s rise, 
Dark is thine evening sacrifice.” 


With many of the elegant poems at the end of the volume an ad- 
miring public is already well acquainted. The piece, entitled “ The 
Lover’s Rock,” will never grow old in interest. “ The Village Tale,” 
and “ The Two Sisters,” can never pall upon a repeated perusal. 
There is a singularly stern moral, that cannot be too often conned, in 
the lines entitled, “ Follow Me.” Of the other poems, if we do not 
speak, it is merely because their merits are so well known, that to 
speak would be superfluous. 

In taking our leave of this delightful publication, we are bound to 
assert, that Miss Landon has done as much to revive a taste for 
poetry, (and that a pure one too,) as any author at present living ; if 
we had said that she had done more, we perhaps should have met 
with but few impugners of the correctness of our declaration. 

These poems should be generally read by the young. They will 
warm their hearts into a passionate love of the beauteous, and the 
beauteous, if rightly considered, and considered in the light in which 
Miss Landon displays it, is always the virtuous. True it is, that she 
makes the torch of love throw its tender light over most of her 
productions ; but with her it is a torch lighted, at a chaste, a holy, 
and a religious altar; such a flame, the light of which can never 
either fire to vice, or shed its rays upon the paths of dissipation. 

Perhaps, next to Lord Byron, no author ever betrayed more indivi- 
duality in her writings, than does L. E. L. This manifestation of 
character, and especially of such a character, is always a great 
charm. Long may she continue to delight the world with her literary 
productions, for she may depend upon it, that she is still far from the 
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zenith of either her poetical capabilities or her fame. We will con- 
clude with her own character, faintly sketched by herself. 


“ For the love-dream that haunts the young poet, 

Is coloured too much by her mind— 

A fabric of fancy and falsehood, 
But never for lasting designed. 

For she lives but in beauty—her visions 
Inspire with their passion her strain ; 

And the spirit so quick at impression 
Was never meant long to retain.” 


We must, however, be permitted to amend the last line to make 
the verse applicable to herself, and entreat that it may be read 
thus :— 


‘*In her, was meant long to retain.” 


——— see — =_ 


THE FRIENDLESS MARINER! 
DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF THE “SAILOR POET,” ISMAEL FITZADAM." 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


My home is on the boundless deep, 
My friends among the brave, 

And brighter laurels none can reap, 
Than on the silver wave. 

Green earth, thou hast no spell for me,— 
No hearth or hearts that glow, 

To win me from the blue, blue sea ; 
Then onward let me go! 


Full bravely rides my gallant bark, 
And lightly play the sails ; 

The sea-boy blithe as matin lark, 
Sings shrilly to the gales ; 

The hills are hid in mantle grey, 
The stars above me glow, 

There is no voice to bid me stay,— 
Then qaward let me go! 


To pace the deck, and gaze above— 
(My nightly task) is sweet ; 

Oh! there dwell spirits full of love, 
My spirit longs to meet: 

My home is on the boundless wave, 
But, oh! ‘tis bliss to know 

God will take back the soul he gave ;— 
Then onward let me go! 


* Ismael Fitzadam, author of “ The Harp of the Desert,” and ‘“ Battle of Al- 
giers,”” was an able seaman on board a king’s frigate. It is ever to be lamented 
that this “ nautical, but genuine child of song,”’ should have pined in want and 
obscurity, when from the highly poetic character of his beautiful and elegant lays, 
he might have risen to fame and independence. Had any of the great men, 
‘whose exploits he so gloriously sung,” thought it worth their while to interest 
themselves about this self-educated sailor, and inspired but friendless poet, he might, 
perhaps, have been living now. 





DIARY OF A BLASE.' 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Spa, June 10th. 


Here we are, and for a time at rest. Rest! no, the wheels of the 
carriage may rest, even the body for a time may rest, but the mind 
will not. We carry our restlessness with us wherever we go. Like 
a steam-engine, the mind works, and works, and works, sometimes, 
indeed, with less rapidity of motion, but still it goes on, goes on in its 
ever continued labour ; waking or sleeping, no repose; until the body, 
which is the mechanical part of the engine, is worn out by constant 
friction, or the steam of the mind is exhausted. And people tell 
you, and believe that there is rest in the grave. How can that be? 
The soul is immortal, and cannot exist without consciousness. If not 
conscious, it does not exist, and if conscious, it must work on, even 
beyond the grave, and for ever. To assert that there is rest in the 
grave, is denying the immortality of the soul. And what a contempt- 
ible, base slave the body is to the soul! I was going to say, that he 
could not call his soul his own, but that would be a Catachresis, and 
I hate and abominate a cat, and every thing which begins with cat. 
It is singular that they are all unpleasant, or unlucky, or unsafe ; for 
instance— 


Cat-acombs remind you of death, funerals, and mummies. 


Cat-alogue ~ », Sale of effects, some poor devil done up. 
Cat-aplasm i » a boil poulticed. 

Cat-aract - » sore eyes, Sam Patch, and devastation. 
Cat-arrh 1. » head stuffed, running of the glands. 
Cat-echism - »» equally unpleasant in youth and marriage. 
Cat-egorical ,, »» argument, which is detestable. 
Cat-erpillars __,, », beasts who foul nature. 

Cat-erwaul __,, » horrid variety of love. 

Cat-gut me » street music, hurdy-gurdy. 

Cats-paw i» » acalm, with a prize in sight. 


As for a cat itself, I cannot say too much against it; and it is sin- 
gular, that the other meanings of the single word are equally dis- 
agreeable, as to cat the anchor, is a sign of going to sea, and the cat at 
the gangway is the worst of all. 

Five o'clock in the morning,—the sun has not yet appeared above 
the hills, but the mist is rising gradually. The bell of the church in 
front of my window is tolling—it ceases, and the pealing of the organ, 
with the chanting of the priests, comes distinct and clear upon my 
ear, as the notes of the bugle over the still water, from some dashing 
frigate in the Sound, beating off at sunset. How solemn and how 
beautiful is this early prayer! The sun is rising, the mists of the 
night are rolling off, and the voices and music resound at the same 
time to heaven. The church is full, and many remain outside, un- 


' Concluded from p. 286. 
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covered, and kneeling in humility. But who comes here, thought I, 
as a man in a shabby coat walked to within a few yards of the church 
door, and laid down his burthen, consisting of a drum, a fiddle, a rol] 
of canvass, a chair, and a long pole. This is a curious stock in trade, 
methinks ; how in the name of all the saints do you gain your liveli- 
hood? This was soon ascertained. A minute before the mass was 
over he fixed his pole upright in the ground, hung his canvass on it, 
and unrolled it, displaying a picture divided in six compartments, 
He then hung his fiddle to his button, took his drum, and putting his 
chair close to his pole, stood upon it, giving a long, but not loud 
roll of his drum, which he repeated at intervals, to attract attention. 
He had taken his station with judgment, and as the people came out 
of church, he had soon a crowd about him, when he commenced with 
crossing himself, and then continued to explain the legend which was 
attached to his pictures on the canvass. I could not hear all, but still 
I could understand enough to fill up the rest. It was the wonderful 
cure performed by a certain saint; and as he told the story, he 
pointed to the different compartments with his fiddle-stick, for he had 
laid aside his drum as soon as he had collected an audience. Now 
and then he crossed himself devoutly, and at last told that he had the 
very prayer, and the very remedy which had been prescribed. He 
then played his fiddle, singing the prayer in a solemn chaunt; and 
then he pulled out of his pocket a packet of little books and little 
boxes. They are only one halfpenny each, and all that is necessary 
is, that they should touch the figure of the saint on the canvass, to be 
imbued with the necessary virtue. He sells them rapidly ; each time 
that he puts them to the canvass crossing himself, and insisting that 
the party who purchases shall do the same. He takes his fiddle 
again, and sings the history of the saint, pointing with his fiddle-stick 
to the compartments of the picture as he goes on: and now he pulls 
out more little books and more boxes; and how fast they purchase 
them! The stock in trade in his own possession is certainly of little 
value, but he possesses a fruitful mine in the superstition of others. 
Ah, well! the priests inside the church have set him the example of 
mixing up religion with quackery. 

Spa is beautifully situated, between abrupt hills covered with ver- 
dure ; the walks cut in these hills are very beautiful, and much pains 
have been taken to render the place agreeable—no wonder, when we 
recollect how many crowned heads have visited the place ; but the sun 
of Spa has set, probably never to rise again, for whatever may be the 
property of its waters, it requires that a watering-place should be 
fashionable. There are many causes for its desertion. One is, the 
effects of the Belgian revolution. During the time that Belgium was 
attached to the Netherlands, the king, and the prince and the prin- 
cess of Orange, came here almost every year, bringing with them, of 
course, a great number of the nobility; but now the nobility have deserted 
the court, and when Leopold came here, no one followed. He was 
disgusted, and remained but a few days. The Prussians used also to 
resort very much to Spa, but the king of Prussia finding that so many 
young men were ruined at the gaming-tables, and so much distress 
occasioned by it, with a most fatherly despotism, has refused all the 
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officers permission to visit Spa, and has forbidden the medical men to 
recommend the waters. The Russians also flocked in great numbers 
to Spa, but the emperor, although very indifferent about their losing 
their money, is very particular about his subjects gaining revolutionary 
opinions, and Spa being in a revolutionary country, has been con- 
demned ; they may just as well ask to go to Siberia, for that would 
probably be their route; and lastly, there is one more cause which 
this last two seasons has had a powerful effect, neither more nor less 
than a certain book, called the “ Bubbles of Brunnen.” I say for the 
last two seasons, for its influence will not extend to a third, as hun- 
dreds and hundreds who have gone there with the intention of passing 
this season, have already returned in disgust. A word upon this. 
When Sir George Head published his “ Bubbles,” he set people 
almost as mad as they were during the great “ Bubble Mania,” and 
like all the mining and other associations, they have proved but bub- 
bles at last. It is said that one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
passports were taken out last year to go up the Rhine, by people who 
wished to see the pigs go through their daily manceuvres, to an un- 
earthly solo on the horn, and to witness the decapitation of the 
Seltzer-water bottles, who were condemned as traitors. Now, so 
large an influx of people to these German watering-places could have 
but one effect, that of a glorious harvest to the innkeepers, and those 
who had lodgings to let, with a proportionate tax upon curiosity. The 
prices, at these places, have now become so enormous, that three 
florins have been asked for a single bed, and every thing else has 
risen in the same proportion. The re-action has now begun to take 
place, and every day, and every hour, we have carriages returning 
through Liege, and other towns, from these watering-places, the 
occupants holding up their hands, quite forgetting the pigs and bot- 
tles, and only exclaiming against extortion, and every thing German. 
They have paid too dear for their whistle, as Franklin used to say ; 
the bubble has burst, and they look with regret at their empty purses. 
And yet, all that Head said in his amusing book was true. He ram- 
bled through a verdant and unfrequented lane, and described what he 
felt as he stopped to pick blackberries. An immense multitude have 
followed him, the green lane has been beaten down into a high road, 


and, as for blackberries, they are only to be procured at the price of 


peaches in May. 

And now let us reflect whether the bubble will not also burst with 
the Germans. Formerly they were contented with moderate profits, 
and received their visitors with humility and thankfulness. Now, that 
they have suddenly made large profits, they have become independent 
and unceremonious, and, like most people, because they have reaped 
a golden harvest for two years, they anticipate that this will continue. 
he value of property at these places has risen, speculations have 
been entered into on a large scale, provisions and the necessaries of 
life have become dear; new houses are building against time, and 
the proprietors smoke their pipes with becoming gravity, calculating 
upon their future gains. But the company will fall off more and more 
each succeeding year, although the speculations will continue, for 
people always find a good reason for a bad season, and anticipate a 
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better one the next. At last, they will find that they are again de- 
serted, and property will sink in value to nothing; the reaction will have 
fully taken place, prices will fall even lower than they were at first ; 
honesty and civility will be re-assumed, although, probably, the prin- 
cipal will have been lost. Thus will the bubble burst with them, as 
it has already with deserted Spa. Sir George Head little thought 
when he was correcting the press that so much mischief might be 
created by writing a book too well. However, as commissioner of the 
new Poor Law Bill, Sir George has a greater bubble than ever to 
employ him, and like all Whig measures, it will prove so. 
ut when all idle people shall have visited all the bubbling fountains 

of Germany, where are they to go next? There are some very nice 
springs in Iceland not yet patronised; but although the springs there 
are hot, the Springs, vernally speaking, are cold. I can inform them 
where they will find out something new, and as the steam-boats which 
are to run to America will have to take their coals in them, I advise 
them to proceed by boiling to the boiling springs at St. Michael's, one 
of the western isles, and which are better worth seeing than all the 
springs that Germany can produce. I will act as guide de voyage. 

Take your berth on board one of those American steamers, and 
after a run of one thousand two hundred miles, you will arrive at the 
island, that is, if you are not blown up before. When you land, you 
will find yourself in one of the dirtiest towns in the world, and will 
put up at one of the worst hotels; however, you will have to pay 
just as dear as if lodged at the Clarendon, and fed at the Rocher de 
Cancale. The town contains many inhabitants, but more pigs. 
German pigs are not to be compared to them. You must then hire 
donkeys and ascend to the mountains, and after a hot ride, you will 
arrive at a small valley in the centre of the mountains, which was 
once the crater of a volcano, but is now used by nature as a kettle, 
in which she keeps hot water perpetually boiling for those who may 
require it. There you will behold the waters bubbling and boiling in 
all directions, throwing up huge white columns of smoke, brought out 
in strong relief by the darker sides of the mountains which rear 
their heads around you. The ground you tread upon trembles as you 
walk ; you feel that it is only a thin crust, and that in a moment you 
may sink into the vast caldron below, and have a hot bath without 
paying for it. Continue along the valley, and you will find lakes of 
still, deadly-cold water, with hot springs at their verge, throwing 
the smoke over their surface, while they pour in their boiling water 
as if they would fain raise the temperature, depositing sulphur in cakes 
and crystals in their course. And in another spot there is a dark, 
unfathomable hole, called the Devil's Mouth: you approach it, and 
you hear low moanings and rumblings, as if nature had the stomach 
ache; and then you will have a sudden explosion, and a noise like 
thunder, and a shower of mud will be thrown out to a distance o 
several yards. Wait again, you will again hear the moans and 
rumblings, and in about three minutes the explosion and the discharge 
will again take place, and thus has this eternal diarrhoea continued 
ever since the memory or tradition of man. 

Yet, upon this apparently insecure and dangerous spot have been 
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erected houses and baths, and it is resorted to by the fashionables of 
St. Michael's, who wish, by its properties, to get rid of a certain cuta- 
neous disorder, as well as by those who were cured the year before ; 
for the whole air is loaded with sulphurous vapour, as the eternal 
pot keeps boiling. 

Observe the advantages of this place:—you may have a bath as 
hot as you please, as cold as you please, or you may have a mud 
douche, if you have that buffalo propensity; and then‘ you will have 
to rough it, which is so delightful; you will find little or nothing to 
eat, and plenty of bedfellows in all their varieties, a burning sun, and 
a dense atmosphere, and you will be very delighted to get back again, 
which, after all, is the seemmum bonum to be obtained by travel. 

Not very far from this valley of hot water there is another con- 
taining four small lakes, and in those lakes are found the most 
beautiful gold and silver fish, perhaps, in the world. How they came 
there, Heaven only knows; but I mention this because there is a 
curious coincidence. These lakes are known by the name of the 
Quadre Cidade, or four cities. Now, if my readers will recollect, in 
the “ Arabian Nights,” there is a story of a valley with four lakes, 
which were once four cities, and that in these lakes were fish of 
various beautiful colours, who were once the inhabitants. If I re- 
collect right, when the fish are caught and put into the frying-pan, 
they jump up and make a speech ; (so would fish now-a-days, if they 
were not mute ;) and the story is told by a prince, whose lower ex- 
tremities are turned into black marble, very convenient, certainly, if 
he dined out every day, as he had only his upper toilet to complete. 
This coincidence appeared to me to be very curious, and had I had 
time and opportunity I certainly should have fried four of these un- 
fortunate fish, to ascertain whether they were of the real breed spoken 
of in the Arabian Tales, of the authenticity of which no one, I pre- 
sume, will venture to doubt. 

Mem.—Passports for St. Michael's must be applied for at the Por- 
tuguese ambassador's. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Spa, July 15. 


What a curious history might be afforded by Spa and its gaming 
tables! When Spa was in its glory, when crowned heads met and 
dukes were forced to remain in their carriages for want of accommo- 
dation, when it was the focus of all that was recherché and brilliant, 
for Spa was so before the French revolution, the gaming-tables were a 
source of immense profit; and to whom do you imagine that a great 
portion of the profits belonged ?—to no less a person than the most 
sacred and puissant prince, the Bishop of Liege, who derived a great 
revenue from them. But it would appear as if there was a judgment 
upon this anomalous secular property, for these gaming-tables were 
the cause of the Prince Bishop losing all and being driven out of his 
territories. There were two gaming establishments at Spa, the Redoubt 


in the town, and the Vauxhall about a quarter of a mile outside of it. 
cc?® 
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The Redoubt is a fine building, with splendid ball rooms and a theatre, 
but you must go through the gaming-rooms to enter either the ball- 
room or the theatre. ‘This was planned by a priest most decidedly. 
The Vauxhall has no theatre, but the rooms are even more spacious ; 
but when Spa was at its zenith, even these two immense edifices were 
barely sufficient for the company. Both these establishments were 
under the same proprietors, and it so happened, that the English no- 
bility, who were always a very strong party here, were displeased with 
the conduct of the lessees, and immediately raised funds for the building 
of a second Vauxhall. The bishop ordered the building to be discon- 
tinued, but, as by the privileges granted by former bishops, this was a 
violation of the rights of the Liegeois, his order was disregarded, and 
the Vauxhall, now known by the name of the Vauxhall, was finished. 
When finished, the bishop would not permit it to be opened, but his 
commands being disregarded, he came down with two hundred soldiers 
and two pieces of cannon and took possession. This created a revo- 
lution, and the bishop was ultimately obliged to fly his territory and 
seek assistance. The Prussians marched an army into the city and 
there was apparent submission, but as soon as they quitted, the insur- 
rection again took place, and the bishop was forced again to solicit 
aid from the Austrians, for Prussia would no longer interfere. Met- 
ternich, who was so fond of legitimacy that he considered the gaming 
tables a legitimate source of revenue to the apostle, marched in an 
Austrian army, and thousands were slaughtered that the bishop might 
obtain his rights. Imagine this man of God! extending his hands 
and blessing the people. Such was the state of affairs when the 
French revolution broke out and convulsed Europe, and the province 
of Liege was among the very first to receive with open arms the 
bonnet rouge and to join themselves with France, and thus did the 
bishop lose his beautiful province for ever. As far as Liege was con- 
cerned, the French revolution proved a blessing. It certainly was a 
disgraceful finale to an ecclesiastical power, which, as I have before 
mentioned, had led the van in the march of christianity and liberty. 
But it appears that the clergy are fated to have an interest in these 
gaming-tables, the stipend of the English resident being, even now, 
paid out of their profits; for when Belgium was made over to the 
Netherlands, King William assumed his right to the bishop's former 
share of the profits of the tables, and of course brought as many 
people down here as he could to dose their money, as he pocketed his 
thirds. Since the revolution, Leopold is in King William's shoes, but 
there are little or no profits, as Spa is deserted and the expenses are 
great of the establishments. Perhaps there is no spot of ground in 
Europe—I will not except Paris—where so much money has been lost 
by gaming as at Spa. I was walking with a friend who pointed out 
to me a small pavilion ina garden. “ There,” says he, “ the Prince 
of Orange, who played very deeply, lost those very jewels which were 
pretended to be stolen, to a Spanish gentleman. It was well got up n 
the papers, but that is the real truth.” How far it may be the truth 
or not, I cannot pretend to say, and only know that in Spa you cannot 
pick your teeth without all the world knowing it, and that this 1s 
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fully believed at Spa to be the real truth of the disappearance of the 
splendid jewels of the princess, which have since been redeemed from 
the Spanish gentleman, who now resides at the Hague. 

Gaming has always been held up in abhorrence as a vice ; but it is 
rather a passion strongly implanted by nature, and abhorrent from 
the dreadful effects produced by its overpowering influence, than a vice 

se. Life itself is a lottery, and the best part of our life is passed 
in gambling. It is difficult to draw the line between gambling and 
speculation, for every speculation is a gambling transaction. Is not 
be merchant a gambler? in fact, is not every venture an act of 
gambling? As for the Stock Exchange, it is the very worst species 
of gambling. All we can say is, that gambling may be legitimate or 
otherwise ; that is, there are species of gambling which may enrich 
the individual if he is fortunate, but whether it enriches him or not, 
at all events it is beneficial to the community at large. A merchant 
speculates—he sends out manufactures of every description ; he fails, 
and is ruined ; but the artisans have procured employment for their 
industry, and, although the merchant fails, the community at large 
has benefited. ‘This is legitimate gambling, but do people in business 
stop there? No: they will agree to deliver so many thousands of 
casks of tallow or tons of hemp at such and such a time and at a 
certain price, whatever the price may then be. They cannot com- 
plete their engagement, and they are ruined; but in this instance, 
which is softened into speculation, we have quite as much gambling 
as if the money were at once laid down on the table, and the chances 
decided in an hour instead of so many months. But there is this dif- 
ference, that this party would not lose his character by such a trans- 
action, whéreas, if he lost his money at the gaming-table he would. 
The English are the most gambling nation under heaven: naturally 
so, because they are the greatest mercantile nation. The spirit of 
gambling is innate, and when directed into the proper channel it 
becomes enterprise. It is doubtless a great moral error on the part 
of a government to encourage vice with the view of increasing the 
revenue, but at the same time, there is no tax so well laid on as that 
which is imposed on vice. Again, there are certain propensities in 
man which cannot be overcome, and which, if attempted to be 
wholly eradicated by legal enactments, would occasion more evil still. 
All that a judicious government can or should attempt to effect is, to 
restrain them within proper bounds, to regulate them, and as much 
as possible to keep them out of sight, that the virus may not extend. It 
is well known, that certain houses are licensed by the magistrates 
because it being impossible to eradicate the vice, they can do no 
more than to separate it, that it may not be communicated to the 
healthier part of the community. Now upon this principle, which is 
the true principle of sound legislation, I have often thought that it 
was a great error in our legislature when they consented to put down 
the public lotteries in England. I am convinced that they were bene- 
ficial, acting as safety-valves to the gambling spirit of the nation, and 
that their prohibition has been productive of much crime and misery. 
The spirit of gambling cannot be eradicated; it ought, therefore, to 
be kept within due bounds. There was one great advantage in the 
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English lottery; it was drawn but once a year, and those who pur- 
chased the tickets were content to remain quiet until their success 
was made known. The chances, although very distant, of so high a 
prize, satisfied the spirit of gambling; if they lost, they purchased 
again, and waited patiently for another year, trusting to be more for- 
tunate. Now, although they gambled, they did not acquire the 
habit of gaming. What has been the consequence since the lotteries 
have been abolished ? that there are hells of every description esta- 
blished throughout the metropolis, from those who admit the stake of 
a shilling, to Crockford’s splendid Pandemonium ; and those who were 
formerly content with a lottery ticket, now pass their evenings away 
from their families and ruin themselves in a very short time. The 
lottery never ruined any one. ‘The sum staked might be large for the 
circumstances of the parties, but it was a yearly stake, and did not 
interfere with the industry, the profits, or the domestic happiness of 
the year. One half the tradesmen who now appear in the “ Gazette,” 
have been ruined by frequenting the low hells with which the metro- 
polis abounds. From the above considerations, I should think it ad- 
visable to re-establish the lotteries. 

The next question is one upon which | hesitate to offer an opinion ; 
but it is worthy of consideration how far it may be advisable to license 
and tax gaming-houses. Were it possible to put them down alto- 
gether, the question need not be discussed ; but it is impossible. Has 
any magistrate ventured to interfere with Crockford’s, where it is well 
known that the highest gaming is carried on every night? Are you not 
permitted to walk through the club at any hour of the day? Do they 
not have the tables exposed to the view of every one? Yet who has 
interfered, although you find that the smaller hells ar@ constantly 
broken in upon and the parties had up to the police-office? Are not 
the laws made for all? Is that an offence in the eyes of government 
in a poor man which is not one in the rich? Yet this is the case: and 
why so? Because the rich will game, and the government cannot 
prevent them. Has not a mana right to do as he pleases with lis 
own money? You legalize the worst of gambling on the Stock Ex- 
change, for a man can there risk what he cannot pay: you cannot 
control the gaming of the race-course, and yet you would prevent a 
man from gambling after his own fashion. You wink at the higher 
classes ruining themselves, and you will not permit the middle classes. 
Now the consequence of not having licensed tables is, that you have 
no control over them, and the public, who will play, are the dupes of 
rascals who cheat in every way; whereas, if a certain number were 
licensed and controlled, those who play would have a better chance, 
and the licensed tables taxed by government would take care to put 
down all others who were not. We must legislate for society as it is, 
not as it ought to be; and, as on other points, we have found it ne- 
cessary to submit to the lesser evil of the two, it is a question 
whether in this also we might not do better by keeping within due 
bounds that which it is impossible to prevent. 

I was amused with an anecdote told me to-day. An Englishman 
and a Frenchman arrived at Spa in the same diligence. They both 
took up their quarters at the same hotel, but from that moment 
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appeared to have no further intimacy. “ Do you see that fellow ?” 
would the Englishman say, pointing at the Frenchman, “I know a 
little of that chap, and it’s my impression that he’s a confounded 
rogue. I recommend you to be shy of him.” « Voyez vous cet 
Anglais,” said the Frenchman as the Englishman passed by, “ En 
gardez-vous bien; c'est un coquin supérieur.” ‘Thus did they continue 
to warn the company of each other, until the close of the season, 
when one fine day they both went off together in the diligence, 
leaving all their debts unpaid, and their trunks and portmanteaus for 
the benefit of the landlord of the hotel, who, on opening them, found 
them to contain nothing but stones and rubbish. This was a new 
species of holy alliance, but the. ruse was by no means ill-advised. 
When you hear a man constantly proclaiming the roguery of another, 
you are too apt to give him credit for honesty in his own person. 
Thus, with those whom each party associated and dealt with, they 
obtained a credit for honesty, which enabled them to succeed in their 
roguish endeavours. 


( To be continued.) 


LE BON VIEILLARD. 


Joyeux enfans, vous que Bacchus rassemble 
Par vos chansons vous m’attirez ici; 
Je suis bien vieux, mais en vain ma voix tremble 
Accueillez-moi, J’aime a chanter aussi, 
Du tems passé j’apporte des nouvelles, 
J’ai bu jadis avec le bon Panard; 
Amis du vin, de la gloire et des belles, 
Daignez sourire aux chansons d’un vieillard. 


Children of mirth, who o’er your mantling wine 
Your revelry to some late hour prolong, 
My voice may falter, but I yet can join 
The humble tribute of an old man’s song. 
Your strains attract me, and I can unfold 
Full many a legend of the days of yore ; 
I too have joked, and sung with wits of old, 
And drunk with jovial spirits now no more. 


Friends of the fair, of wine, and glory, deign 
T’ accept the tribute of an old man’s strain. 


I too have lived on woman’s charms, like you, 

Your grandmothers, perchance, I once might please ; 
I once had riches, friends, ay, sweethearts too, 

But time, alas! has left me none of these. 
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Still mid the wreck, one sentiment will last 
Memory is still my heritage, and I 

Oft ponder on the history of the past, 
Think of my fate, and then in secret sigh. 


Friends of the fair, &c. &c. 


Oft as the dread unpitying storm has swept 

My native land, so oft I lost my all ; 
Still, like a patriot, to my post I kept, 

And proudly drank a cup unmixed with gall.* 
Though hard my lot, I never would repine, 

For I would mix the village group among, 
E’en on the vine-clad hills, that once were mine, 


And cheered their labours With an old man’s song. 
Friends of the fair, &c. &c. 


I too have fought, but unlike Nestor, I 
Do not to olden times confine my praise ; 
No, all my laurels would I give to buy 
But one achievement of these latter days. 
Pure was the standard under which I fought, 
And conquered too, in many a former war ; 
But the still nobler deeds that you have wrought, 
Bind an old soldier to the “ tri-color.” 


Friends of the fair, &c. &c. 


Now fill each glass, and toast some favourite belle, 
Whilst I your future destinies foretell, 
The seeds you've sown amid inclement skies, 
Nursed by a generous soil shall root and bloom. 
Freedom shall reign, and happier days arise, 
To shed their lustre on an old man’s tomb. 
My days are drawing to a close, and fate 
Points to the grave ; but yet, perchance, I may 
Returning spring-tide’s earlier blossoms wait, 
Inhale their fragrance, and then pass away. 
Friends of the fair, of wine, and glory, deign, 
T’accept the tribute of an old man’s strain. 


Joun WARING. 


* Lorgueil blesse ne mele point du fiel. 





A PERSIAN STANZA. 


As the dew that distils from the sky on the plain, 
My tears and my sighs on thy breast I have shed: 

As the dew-drops return, fraught with perfume, again, 
Return me my sighs, fraught with /ove, in their stead ! 
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MY CLIENT THE ARTIST. 
‘* | am a gentleman, thou art a drawer.’—Suanspeane, 


| Hap been dozing all day over the voluminous marriage settlement 
of Isaac Stocks, Esquire, and Rebecca Pinfold, Spinster, and, as the 
clock struck eight in the evening, it struck me that my most agree- 
able course would be to shut up shop, and take a walk, long or short, 
as the fates might please. So throwing my Mackintosh over my 
shoulders, 1 wended forth, passing along Holborn, leaving on the right 
the castle of him— 


* To Greeks the direful Spring,” 


and in a few minutes was in the Strand. This is, to a novice, which 
I was ten years ago, a very dangerous part of town, for very obvious 
reasons; and it is not until after several seasons that a tyro can pass 
along it unstranded. “ But we who have free souls, and so forth,” 
says Hamlet, and on the night I speak of I went steadily on,— 


“ I looked, not lovingly, at that Divan,” 


withstood the invitations of the Adelphi, (Messrs. Matthews and 
Yates, I suppose,) and almost reached Charing Cross, when I dis- 
cerned a young familiar face approaching. We hailed in due time ; 
the arrival was G A , the painter. 

“ Well met, by gaslight, friend A has 

“ This meeting was well made,” was the reply; “1 thought of 
calling on you to-night.” 

I regret to say I made no brighter answer than—* I should have 
been very glad to see you. Let us turn back.” 

“ It is too cold for sauntering ; shall we look into the Rainbow ?’ 

“Tris will be proud of our company—but you do not appear well ?” 

“It is nothing, the cold air—too much confinement—over-fatigue 
in a country excursion—nothing.” 

“ Nay, my dear A , it is true we have not been acquainted very 
long, but you will allow me to ask a less contradictory account of your 
illness. I have more than once observed 

“ What?” said he, in a voice that not only startled me, but caused 
one policeman and two milliners to look round, and a little dirty boy 
to cry, “ Az /” 

“ That you have looked out of spirits.” 

“ You shall not have reason to say so to-night, unless our landlord 
is in the same predicament.” 

“ This is forced, my friend, and the joke too poor to be your's.” 

“T might tell you a tale which it would do me no good to commu- 
nicate, nor you to hear. Let us laugh.” 

“ As you will.” 
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“ A very half-hearted answer, and one you think most fit for so 
‘autious a person as myself.” 

“ You do me wrong,” said I. “ I should like to raise your spirits 
in the way you prefer, but pardon my saying, that I doubt P 

* My confidence in you, or whether I have anything to tell worth 
hearing.” 

“ Now, d—n it, A , of all 

** Don’t be offended with me, Charles, I cannot bear that, I did not 
mean to be rude, and I am sorry I spoke.” 

‘A-——!" and our hands met. We walked several yards, and 
then I said. 

* But instead of this place, come to my chambers, and spend the 
evening with me there, the walk will do you good, and I ¢an offer you 

a sofa, if we should be late.” 

“ T never sleep from home, Charles, and but seldom there.” This 
was said in a low voice, almost a whisper. He added, in a livelier 
tone, * But I will go with you, with all my —pshaw—Allons.” 

For the rest of the way my companion was actually merry, not 
altogether to my astonishment, for I knew a little of his versatility. 
I determined to hear his story, if possible, however; and it will be 
very ungrateful if my readers attribute this wish to anything like 
curiosity. 

I bolted the door, cleared the table in three minutes, stirred the 
fire, and produced certain bottles and glasses, and in a short time my 
little “sanctum snorum” looked as cheerful as most places of busi- 
ness do when the signs and tokens thereof are removed. 

* And now, A » give a toast.” 

“ Shall we have a truce to the usual formularies? 1 don’t mean 
the regular after-dinner phrases, but to the more refined healths we 
youths delight to honour.” 

« By all means. What you please, you will not frighten me.” 

* Are you assured of that ?” said A , looking steadily at me. 
I fancied I saw him tremble. 

‘ T used to think so.” 

‘ Then here—* Tue Frenp’s Picture!” 
‘I drink it, hoping for an explanation.” 

‘ I owe it you now, and you shall have one. % 
Not, if the recollection is painful to you.” 

* Recolleetion—paintul—ha! ha! ha! good, good, as if the 
damned—the hellish memorial were not engraved here—here, in fire, 
in ” and he pressed his hand upon his brow, and breathed hard. 

“ For God's sake, A , What is this? Shall I get you some 
water?” And I rose for the purpose. 

“ Pooh! pooh! what am I saying? I was about to tell you my 
story, and to give a toast. Here's your Mary.” 

“Thank you. Mine! Ay—twenty years hence—after wasting 
myself till forty over dusty cases, ten folios to the sheet, and making 
a dozen half-guinea motions on endorsed sheets of blank paper. But 
such is one’s doom.” 

“ Doom! how you talk! After years of sober industry at a pre- 
fession which will at length, by custom, become dear to you, you will 
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acquire an honourable competence, and marry the girl who stands 
next your heart, and be thankful. Doom, indeed! Now listen to 
me, and then talk of dooms. You know, I believe, that I am the son 
of a late medical man of eminence, who gave me what is called, by a 
most lamentable perversion of terms, a good education.” 

“ |] don’t talk nonsense to you, and therefore you'll believe me when 
I tell you that I’ve seen no reason in your case to dispute the wisdom 
of your father’s measures.” 

“ Well, I'il tell you. I went to a small select school at eight years 
old, and remained there till fifteen. I learned a great deal of Greek 
and Latin, for both of which I am very grateful. I also learned to 
write, and to speak a little villanous French, both of which acquisi- 
tions have also been useful to me. For the rest, a smattering of 
arithmetic, aud a very partial acquaintance with Euclid, completed 
my education. I went out into the world as ignorant of it, of myself, 
and of general principles, as it was well possible for me to be.” 

“ You don’t intend to reflect upon what you did learn 7” 

“Far from it; [ would not have missed it for worlds; I speak of 
what I did not learn. But I grow prosy. Here's to the church.” 

* Que voulez-vous dire ?” 

“ What I say, no matter why, I'll drink that toast while there's life 
in my veins—I have good cause. When I left school my father 
wished me to join him in his profession. I consented, caring little 
what I took up, and only stipulating that I should be allowed some 
hours in the week for my drawing, a study which had all my life been 
my principal amusement, though I had never been regularly taught 
it. He consented, but he had better not have done so, for with 
a greatly increased allowance of money, I contrived to procure in- 
struction in my favourite pursuit, attended lectures on drawing and 
landscapes, instead of those on exenterating mankind, very much 
neglected the scalpel for the pencil, and preferred the anatomical 
models at Somerset House to the real dead subjects at Surgeons’ 
Hall.” 

“ IT should have thought the line of study you pursued, might have 
improved you, even for your own profession.” 

“ Much as you would be advanced in drawing a marriage settle- 
ment by hearing a sermon on conjugal duties. But to proceed. My 
father took an opportunity of inquiring into my studies, and found 
them not so satisfactory as he could have wished. I sulked, and he 
scolded and threatened, until I seized a moment for telling him that 
[ had rather paint a good historical picture, than be the most power- 
ful ally to the undertaker that ever existed. The worthy man was 
rather astonished, but ultimately consented to my modest request, 
that he would allow me to prosecute my drawing researches in lieu of 
any other pursuit, with the advantage of the entrée of all the galleries 
in London, and an Italian tour in prospective, a8 soon as it would be 
of utility.” 

“Certainly you were very backward in calculating on his libera- 
lity.” 

“Was I not? I reaped the fruits of my confidence for some time, 
paid close attention to my pallet, and was considered one of the most 
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tasteful of the academy pupils. I now gave up all idea of a profession, 
and resolved to win my way through life as Angelo and Raphael had 
done before me. About this time I was introduced by my father to 
the family of Sir Thomas V . This gentleman had served in the 
army, and had retired upon a wound and pension to enjoy the of. cum 
dig. in one of the fashionable streets at the other end of the town. 
He aspired to the character of a man of taste, and was pleased to 
express considerable approbation of a landscape | had painted for my 
father, but which, upon such flattering encouragement, I resolved to 
present to the knight. He was so good as to accept it.” 

“ Particularly obliging.” 

“IT thought so. But I should have spoken of his daughter, before 
[ mentioned him. You know one is never to be trusted in portray- 
ing the idol of one’s soul, and would perhaps laugh at an attempt to 
describe Laura V - I might tell you as a painter, that her figure 
and face were of the finest Grecian mould, that her beautiful tresses 
and radiant complexion rivalled the deepest jet, the purest alabaster, 
that her dark eyes shone through and through you, and—but where 
is the shoulder-knotted fashionable novelist who cannot say as much 
for his countesses and chambermaids? You will understand me best 
when I tell you that I lost heart and soul, and every other transfer- 
rable portion of my composition to Laura V within three days of 
our acquaintance.” 

* And she returned your attachment.” 

* Not exactly. But she did not reject me, she smiled at my flat- 
teries, flattered my pictures, and I gave up painting and all besides 
to be near and worship her.” 

“ Her father?” 

* Mine was the most important actor in my day-dream, for within 
a month of my introduction to the V s, he suddenly died, leaving 
me a bare subsistence, amounting to scarcely one-third of the liberal 
allowance I had previously enjoyed.” 

“Was this intentional ?” 

“I have reason to believe that he lived almost up to his income, 
which being merely the profits of his profession, of course, ceased at 
his death. The circumstance did not alter my love for Laura; | 
visited her as early as decency would permit, and, in the openness of 
my heart, explained my circumstances, and made a proffer of marriage. 
She referred me to papa, taking the precaution of repeating to him 
the whole of my disclosures.” 

* And you spoke to him on the subject ?” 

“I began to do so, and demanded the only daughter of a high-born, 
wealthy, haughty soldier, in marriage with a humble painter, pos- 
sessed of a studio full of artistical paraphernalia, and two hundred and 
titty pounds a-year.” 

“TI hope he did not kick you down stairs.” : 

“What ideas you must have of the polite world! No, Tom, Sir 
Thomas was a man of good breeding, he simply declined my offer, 
stating that particular circumstances deprived him of the honour of 
accepting it, and rang the bell. I saw him take up a newspaper be- 
fore my back was well turned.” 
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« And you left the house, and never saw Miss Laura again ?” 

« Would I never had,” said A » dashing his foot against my 
fender with such force, that I involuntarily looked to my file of bills. 
« But I did. The family left for Paris the same week, and | followed 
them there, and it was not till I found myself in a fourth-rate hotel 
one dismal evening, watching the cold rain-drops as they pattered 
upon the window, rendering the ever-cheerless French bed-room yet 
more wretched, that I remembered I had acted madly. W hy should 
[have followed them? How could I hope for an interview with 
Laura after what had passed? And, above all, I had not even used 
sufficient common sense to inquire their direction; so there was 
G A , artist, wandering about Paris, seeking to discover the 
residence of a newly-arrived English gentleman, who would exclude 
him his house if they met. I have pac ved up and down, evening after 
evening, before the lighted saloon of some distinguished member of 
the fon, in the faint hope that among the departing guests | might 
discover her who had drawn me there, and when all had left, and 
darkness was established in the windows, I have returned to my chilly 
bed, and wept, ay, wept, with a dismemberment of mind I could not 
comprehend.” 

“Take another glass of wine.” 

“A month or more passed, and I was as far from my wishes as 
ever. A new project entered my head. I resolved to paint from 
memory my last interview with Laura, and to procure the exhibition 
of the picture in some place of resort, in the vague idea that it might 
catch her eye, and produce an inquiry as to the painter. When I 
determined on a course, I seldom lost time in following it out, and 
accordingly commenced a painting which cost me days and nights of 
incessant toil. Excited by the subject, I succeeded in it even to my 
own satisfaction ; the picture was complet ted, and exposed to view in 
a gallery much frequented by the English residents in Paris. I con- 
stantly attended the room, and after many days of terrible anxiety, | 
saw Laura enter it, leaning on the arm of the celebrated Baron 
D—. There was no mistaking her look of sunshine, and as her 
head was turned towards me, she smiled, in answer, I suppose, to 
some remark of her companion. 1 madly thought that smile was for 
me, and advanced to seize her hand, but was met by a cold surprised 
Stare, as she passed on. I know not what followed, but found myself 
in the ¢ ustody of two gend’armes, with the tattered fragments of my 
picture in my hand. I was released, partly, I believe, for that I was 
considered insane. I rushed home, and, discharging my account, left 
P arie the same day.” 

“On your return to England ?’ 

“No! I could neither bear to revisit the spot where my happiness 
had bloomed, nor to remain on that where it had been blasted. I 
started for Venice, I hardly knew why, but I reached that city ; tra- 
vellers call it lovely, I recollect it only as a hell. 1 now come to that 
part of my tale which were better left untold, unless you are well 
assured of your fortitude to hear what——” 

“Stay, A——. You have told me enough to account for your 
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melancholy and illness; and if there be crime, or what another's ea; 
should not hear, reflect before you tell it.” 

“IT have nothing to fear or to hide now ; my remark was applied to 
yourself. Can you bear to listen to a terrible story 7” 

“ Try me.” 

* Did you ever hear that there is at Venice a picture to which a 
most fearful tale is attached.” 


“Has the painting a name? I think [ bave a remembrance of 


such a story.” 

“ The painter never saw the whole of his portrait, for such it is, 
till he had completed it, and as he removed the last covering, and 
looked face to face upon the “ Brive or Satan,” his reason left him, 
and he destroyed himself.” 

‘I have heard or read the story, but my memory does not tell me 
where. Did not the church seize the picture, and secure it in a dark 
vault, so that human eye might never again behold it ?” 

* Such was the fact. Two hundred years have passed since the 
event took place, and it was spoken of rather as a traditionary fable 
than as a fact, yet the vault was mentioned where the unhallowed 
composition was kept.” 

“ T have now a more distinct remembrance of the tale.” 

“ Some strange vagary crossed my brain regarding this portrait. | 
cannot describe it, but its result was my determination to see the 
picture. My whole ardour was now excited to accomplish this end, 
and the first step was to discover the vault. This I did. Its entrance 
was in a half-ruined church, by day, the resort of beggars and vagrants, 
by night, silent as the tombs below it, having obtained the reputation 
of being haunted. In a dress borrowed from one of these fellows, | 
mingled in the lawless crowd, and by dint of ostensibly careless 
inquiry had the spot supposed to be above that vault pointed out to 
me. The same night, when I wae certain that I should be uninter- 
rupted, I proceeded to the ruins of the church of St. Giorgio, with a 
crow-bar, lantern, and spade. I had little difficulty in finding a trap- 
door some few inches beneath the surface, which I raised, but no 
steps or ladder invited my descent: all was dark. I lowered the 
lantern by a rope however, and soon found ground. Below me ap- 
peared to be a vault, about six or seven feet in height, and, in a few 
moments, I had descended into it. I retained the crow-bar, and 
proceeded a few yards, but saw no end to the cell, as far as my lantern 
could throw its rays.” 

* 1 wonder the mephitic air did not compel you to retreat, or, 
indeed, how it permitted you to go down.” 

This remark appeared to strike A——, who remained thoughtful 
for a moment, but soon continued — 

“ It did not much inconvenience me, although an unpleasant heat 
was certainly to be felt. I advanced a little farther, and saw a black 
or, at least, dark curtain hanging against a wall. My heart beat 
high, for I felt I had attained my purpose. I rushed towards it 
seized it, it gave way in my hand, and the Bride of the Evil One 
glared upon me—but—but—that face—it was—it was— 

“What ©” said I, powerfully excited. 
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“ “By Heaven, it was the fuce of Laura !” 
‘And you——" 

« | know not how long I gazed: there it was, fresh as if just from 
the easel, and the f fare—it was beautiful—hell was there, if ever seen 
by mortal. At length the spell was broken, day had begun to dawn, 
| rushed to the trap-door, and at one desperate bound, gained the 
soil above and fled. But that face has ever since haunted me—it 
mingles with my dreams—it is before me waking— and—and—(and 
his voice grew louder and shriller, till almost amounting to a scream) 
—it is there! there!” 

I followed the direction of his finger, and certainly saw nothing but 
an old bust of Sir Matthew Hale, my magnus Apollo, which had eed 
in my room for months. But A would not look again, he snatched 
his hat, and bidding me a hurried good night, rushed from the apart- 
ment with averted eyes. I met him some time afterwards, when he 
informed me that from the night he had told me the story he had had no 
respite from the appearance of the spectre portrait; that previously 
to that evening he had occasionally lost sight of it, but expected 
never to be at peace again on this side the grave. I sent a physician 
to visit him, whom he refused to see, and I called several times my- 
self with no better success. On repeating my visit for the last time, 
I found the door of his outer room unfastened; I took a friend's 
liberty to enter, and found the unfortunate artist resting his head 
upon the table, apparently unconscious of my approach. I waited 
some time in expectation of his moving, but at length becoming half 
alarmed, I called him by his name more than once, and receiv red no 
reply. I raised him in my arms, a small bottle rolled from under 
him, labelled “ laudanum.” He was dead. 

I made some inquiries shortly afterwards, and to my great surprise 
found that the story told me by the unfortunate painter must have 
been totally the formation of his own overheated brain; that he had 
actually never left England, and I was unable to discover any family 
of the name mentioned by him. I have, therefore, simply det ailed 
the facts without comment. Of this alone I am certain, that a little 
tablet in St. Martin’s church bears the name and the date of the death 
of the unhappy G A , my client the artist. 
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DARREL’S AISLE.* 


Forte fuit juxta tumulus, quo cornea summo 
Virgulta, et densis hastilibus horrida myrtus. 


AENeip, lib. 


I. 


Time is not always what he seems ; 
His hand though stern, his step though sure, 
Ile yet preserves Tradition’s dreams, 
Nay—lends them a tradition more. 
I see before me Darrel’s Aisle— 
Its Gothic porch, and studded door ; 
Its dull old window, whence no smile 
From sunbeam, hath dispell’d the shade 
By outward bv ienches made, 
Its cold and vapour fretted walls, 
Whose dampness on the gazer falls : 
Its massive monuments within: 
Its stain upon the sculptur’d stone, 
That peasants say is blood alone, 
The red recording blood of Sin! 
I see them still, the porch, the aisle, 
The tomb, the blood, and deem the while, 
Although swift change on change be wrought, 
There never can be change to thought ! 


II. 


Yet J am changed :—in joy, in strength, 
In hope, in heart, and in desire ; 
Desponding Care hath quench’d at length 
‘The embers of the former fire 
That young Ambition nursed within, 
And bade me still, and still aspire 
Some meed of proud renown to win :— 
I look not to the future now, 
But bend with meditative brow 
O’er dreary shadows of the past, 
Where all is dim, though not o’ercast: 
Till every thought and every theme 
Of Childhood’s rosy -cinctured years 
Hath grown into myself :—a dream 
Too spiritualized for human tears ! 
© Spirit of the Past !—be-mine !— 
Behold, I gather for thy shrine 
The choicest offerings boyhood knew 
Of Fancy, and of Feeling’s flowers : 
Which have not lost their early hue, 
Which still are odorous and true, 
Though broken from their parent-bowers : 
Which droop not, faint not, .fall not :—see, 
Sweet Spirit! what I cull for thee. 





li. 


* See Notes to Rokeby, for the Legend of Littlecote Hall. 
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Darrel’s Aisle. 


Approach, Tradition !—give thy hand 
Thou stern, old, melancholy seer ; 

By Darrel’s tomb in thought we stand, 
In thought dark Darrel’s aspect near: 

Approach, and pina oer thy tale, 
It haply may awake a tear, 

If Memory may aught prevail 

Thy sleeping tenderness to thrill 

With feeling untorgotten still! 

Oh! if it be of broken vows, 

That like the lonely forest boughs 

Bewail ‘midst each autumnal wind 

The withered young leaves of their kind: 

Or if it be of hopes departed, 

Of Virtue pining broken-hearted, 

Of Merit humbled, Meanness proud, 

Or Genius starving in the crowd: 

| would weep then, unsham'd to show 

The weakness of a woman’s woe! 


is 


‘Tis none of these—the gloomy tale 

That slumbers in your silent aisle ; 
Yet will it blanche the fair cheek pale, 

And tame the lightest-hearted smile : 
For there Tradition cloked in guilt, 

And crown’d by Parricide the while : 
Points sternly where those blood-drops spilt, 
Cry heavenwards with as loud a tongue, 
As when, his exil’d paths among, 
Mankind’s primeval murderer cried, 

A conscience-smitten fratricide ! 

O Boyhood !—in thy early spring 

That crimson tale went whispering 

Of her, whose love was quench’d in dust 
By one who mock’d its purer trust: 

And ill-repaid its offerings sweet 

With fierce and unrelenting heart, 
And crush’d its pledge beneath his feet, 

Mad actor of a monstrous part ! 

A sweet pledge nipped, ere deepening day 
Had laughed its infancy away ! 


V. 


Of her th’ unknown :—-yet haply fair 
And young too as the smiling morn, 
With craving looks of fondness there 
Towards her lovely eldest born: 
Oh! deem ye not her sick — 
Rose shrill as bittern’s cry forlorn, 
When dark-browed Darrel madly tore 
The child of her he loved no more, 
And dash'd it in the dancing flame: 
Enough :—his victim hath no name, 
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No record of her beauty, none 

Of what her fate, or how was won 

Her heart, that unconsider’d boon, 

Nor when she died, or late, or soon, 
No record save her shame ! 


VI. 


Here Darrel sleeps: if he can sleep, 
Whose crime yet bears th’ Avenger’s seal, 
Above whose head cold vapours weep, 
And wakeful fiends on tiptoe steal 
To watch beside their brother's tomb, 
And ‘mid their impious orgies reel ! 
Here Darrel sleeps: but Darrel’s doom 
Is still shriek’d forth when midnight throws 
Her curtain o’er the Earth’s repose, 
By laughing fiends from wood and glen, 
Where fir-trees wave, where stagnant fen 
Or black morass with false fires gleam 
O’er hill and dale, and tower and stream: 
And years may go, as years have gone, 
Till Time his last stage lags upon ; 
And tears may fall, and sighs may break, 
And hearts grow chill for Terror’s sake ; 
And prayers may rise to Heaven again 
To wipe from Darrel’s tomb the stain, 
But Time hath failed, and all is vain! 
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Sweet Spirit of the Past !—thy song 
The vale of early hours along 
Hath paus’d in one remember’'d note ! 
As sweet as the melodious lay 
That breaks amid the forest spray 
From Philomela’s throat ! 
And in that pause, upon that lay 
Is borne the burthen of a day, 
When Feeling’s uncorrupted youth 
Was fresh in hope, and fair in truth ! 
When Friendship sought thy rustic porch, 
Thou dear, romantic Village Church! 
When Emulation led along 
A laughing and a happy throng, 
When Thought partook no deeper dye 
Than pastime’s rosy chivalry, 
And Pleasure danced before the eye 
In unforgotten Ramsbury ! 
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THOUGHTS ON THE POET TASSO. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


‘** Con la penna e con la spada 
Nessun val quanto Torquato,.” 


Or all the Italian poets, nay, of all poets, Tasso appears to me the 
most interesting ; inasmuch as that genius, though it form the chief 
and most attractive charm in others, was in him but a bright jewel, 
blending with, but never outshining, the splendour of his bosom gems, 
religion, and morality. That divinity that breathed in the soul of 
Tasso, seemed to have touched, as with holy fire, every passion of his 
heart, making it like the genial spring, expand into the glowing pro- 
mise of a future Eden. 

Beyond the two characters, of a poet and a lover, Tasso has been 
too little appreciated: for when we contemplate the picture truth 
presents of this great man—when we see his humility in all that re- 
gards himself, his noble concedence of the palm to others, his generous 
forgiveness of enemies, and trusting confidence in friends, to which 
was added a perfect love of God, and submissive reliance on that all- 
wise Providence that led him on his way to heaven, while yet captive 
in a cell at Ferrara—when, I say, we contemplate these rare gifts 
of a rare virtue, do not the great poet and the adoring lover form but 
bright reflections of his sun of mind, and instead of crowning Tasso, 
make him to crown them. 

Some of the pleasantest excursions my fancy ever took, were to 
the sunny regions of poetic Italy, to accompany the melancholy Tasso 
from the myrtle bowers of his boyhood, to the dark precincts of his 
tomb-like cell. With what delight have we tarried at Sorrento, to wit- 
hess the baptism of the boy Torquato, in whose fairy lineaments the 
all-searching eye of maternal love could not read the glory of the 
future man. When, disdaining ease, he follows the fortunes of his 
wandering sire, how sweetly do we trace the golden promise of the 
poet, in that early dedication of genius to nature, in which he so 
ene commemorates his first parting with that first friend, his 
mother. 


‘* Ma dal sen de la madre empia fortuna 
Pargoletto divelse, ab di’ que’ baci 
Ch’ ella bagno di lagrime dolenti 
Con sospir mi rimembra, e de gli ardenti 
Preghi che sen portar l’aure fugaci, 
Che i’ non dovea giunger pi volto a volto . 
Fra quelle braccia accolto 
Con nodi cosi stretti, e si tenact, 
Lasso, e seguij con mal sicure piante 
Qual’ Ascanio, o Camilla il padre errante. ’ 


Amid the academic shades of Padua we next see him, with the 
ppv 
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youthful Scipio Gonzaga, * ‘about his own age, discoursing of abstruse 
points, or ber uding an humble and attentive ear to others, older than 
his dear associate in mental labour. Sometimes his fair and elevated 
brow relaxes of its philosophic character; and light, the light of 
heavenly poesy, puts to flight the logic of the law: and then his 
deep blue serious eye gathers into laughing sunshine ; and anon into 
tears, that gush, like healthful springs, cherishing the heart that yields 
them. 

Again, what magic scenes of splendor and of gaiety have I con- 
jured up, in my moonlight rambles to Ferrara! Its lighted halls 
echoing the music of a thousand dulcet strings, its paradisian gardens, 
storied temples, delicious fountains, and winding walks of myrtle, and 
of orange trees, whose golden truitage realizes the fable of the sweet 
Hesperides. There ‘Tasso sate, and loved the rosy hours away: there 
made close fellowship with nature, and w hispered to the musky breeze 
that stole his sighs, the name of Leonora. There we behold him, that 
“prince of song,” sitting at the feet of his bright lady love, who was 
to him “a erystal-girded shrine,” + yet who, w ith all her beauty, rank, 
and learning, owes immortality to Tasso’s song. Oh, idle boast of 
human pride! what are all the proud array, the pageant pomp of 
meretricious greatness, to simple unattended genius? The mighty 
duke, the regal Alphonso, with all the splendour of his state—his 
costly palaces, gay court, and kingly banquetings-— how inferior to the 
homeless, fortuneless, and untitled Tasso! who thinks of the prince 
when ‘Tasso appears’ who listens to the ducal speaker, when the 
eloquent lips of the bard breathe upon the ear? Or who that could 
be ‘Tasso, would be the Prince of Ferrara ¢ 


Immortal genius! On thy buoyant wing, 
Thou springest upward to the stars of light, 
lransforming in thy flight the meanest thing 
Thy keen eye glances on, to something bright 
And beautiful to taney! thou canst fling 
Elysium o’er the desert, and make gloom 
Enamoured of her tears: who would not wea 
Thy radiant coronal, and argent plume, 

And count the kingly robe beyond compare, 
Inferior to the ‘Tyrian of thy loom? 

Thou god-like attribute! celestial gift! 
Linking our human nature to divine, 

If, to the great high priest of all, we lift 

The soul he kindled at bis holy shrine, 

And, like Italia’s bard, awake the string 

lo strains supernal spirits love to sing ! 


When escaping from his prison at Ferrara, Tasso flies “ like another 
Bias,” | with what pleasure we renew our pilgrimage ; and accompany 
the fugitive in his flight over rugged plain and mount Lin steep, some- 
times following the dizzy path of ‘the wild chamois, at others tr ers: 
ing the roc ky vale, where cloistered walls invite the bard to rest! 


* Afterwards cardinal ; with this nobleman Tasso contracted that early friendship 
which ended but with bis life. 

t Byron's * Lament ot Tasso. 

t Tasso’s words. 
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And when he reaches Rome, and all that classic city welcomes him ; 
when princes, cardinals, and learned men go forth to greet him—with 
what pride we note this noble of nature's making, bearing his honours 
with so meek a grace, that envy’s self lies captive at his feet: for he, 
though flattered and caressed by all, counts too little of his own de- 
sert, to wear the wreath of pride. 

When, leaving Rome by stealth, lest partial friends should mar the 
wishes of his heart, he turns his eye to fair Sorrento, the city of his 
birth, within whose well-remembered and “ time-honoured” walls 
resides his widowed sister, the dear companion of his by-gone 
years. Again we follow him over unknown paths, from early dawn to 
twilight, and in the shepherd's cot, perched high like eaglet’s nest 
among the lonely mountains of Veletri, share in his homely meal. 
Next, reaching Gaieta, we enter the trim bark that bears him to Sor- 
rento, where he acts that little drama of the heart affection planned to 
try a sister's love. Now, habited as shepherd might beseem, he en- 
ters Cornelia’s dwelling: feigning well the story of a brother's danger, 
he sees his sister swoon; and touched with such sweet proof of her 
unchanged regard, throws off his peasant garb, and tells her all. And 
now with pleasant haste the board is spread, and Tasso sits him 
down between the widow and her orphans: and while all eyes look 
lovingly on him, and every hand is busy in his service, much wonders 
he how he could live so long in courts, apart from such dear ties; he 
will return no more to dwell with worldlings, 


He asks not happiness hut longs for rest. 


And here it may be found. So reasons Tasso; as men will reason 
when after slumbering long, the heart awakes to early feelings, and 
finds the freshness of those spring-time hours dispel the visions of 
life's cheating dreams. Alas! too powerful love again invites him to 
the court of Alphonso ; and Leonora’s voice, like the charmed syren’s, 
tempts him to his ruin. Once more we follow him, the wandering 
Tasso; and again behold him in the prince’s power, the tenant of a 
cell at St. Anne's, the dwelling of the dreamy lunatic, his lofty spirit, 
like the captive bird, beating its silver wings against the wires of his 
cramped cage ; till with disturbed and wildered thoughts his mind grows 
fanciful, and images to itself strange phantasies and mystic shapes, 
that haunt his cell,* scaring sweet rest and wholesome appetite. Look 
there ! mute hangs his stringless harp, no longer tuned for listening 
beauty’s ear. Thus he addresses it: 


“Tu che ne vai in Pindo 
Ivi pende mia cetra ad un cipresso, 
Salutala in mio nome, e dille poi 
Ch’io son dag!’ anni e da fortuna oppresso,”"’ 


Yet sometimes he will woo a happier mood ; and sitting in the moon- 
light, deem an angel, stealing to his side, whispers of joys eternal. 


* The methods that were made use of to cure Tasso of his pretended madness, 
nearly threw him into an absolute delirium. [lis imagination became so disturbed, 
that he fancied himself haunted by a spirit, that continually disordered bis books 
and papers. , 
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Hark! he speaks to it, his own “ familiar spirit,” as he calls it; and 
questions it of things invisible to mortal ken. Then, soothed by 
glimpses of a future heaven, he forgets the woes and wrongs of this 
dark earth; and soaring on the eagle wings of mind, he weaves into 
golden numbers the glowing thoughts that crowd upon him. 

Sure never bard was more honoured by great souls, or more ma- 
ligned by little ones, than Tasso. Yet his trials would, to the ambi- 
tious man, have been but as feathers in the scale, compared with that 
triumphant crown awarded to his genius by all the wise and the good 
of his time, both in his native Italy, and in other nations. The 


sprightly Frenchman, the grave Spaniard, and the ardent sons of 


Oriental skies, all hung alike enamoured over the pages of his famed 
Jerusalem,* and wandered untired through the Arcady of his pastoral 
Aminta.t From the gilded walls of the proud Vatican, to the deep 
solitudes of the wild Alps, Tasso’s name was a sweet familiar sound to 
every ear. The young maids of Tuscany sang among their sylvan 
shades the lov e-songs of Tasso: the Venetian gondolier, as he rowed 
his fairy bark over the moonlight waters of the “Adriatic, chaunted in 
chorus with his rude co-mates the stanzas of Tasso: and even the 
savage bandit, Sciarra,{ at the name of Tasso, smoothed his rugged 
features into peace, and compelled his outlawed bands to let the poet 
pass in safety. 

But oh! how grand, yet touching, and withal instructive, is the 

closing scene of his eventful life! When entering Rome for the last 
time, invited to receive the honour of a solemn crowning in the capitol, 
he is met by all the noble and the learned of that city of the cross, 
and told by holy lips, that “his merit would add more honour to the 
laurel he was going to receive, than that crown had given to those on 
whom it had hitherto been bestowed.”§ Alas! he never lived to 
realize the hope his coming gave. Death snapped the tuneful chords 
of his sweet lyre before its crowning day; and flowers were strewed 
upon his bier, that had been gathered for his triumph. ‘Triumph, did 
I say? Ais triumph was in death. “'That was the crown he came to 
receive at Rome.” || That the laurel, for whose deathless leaf, the 
Christian hero fights, and overcomes all that arms man against him- 
self. 

Methinks I see the dying bard—his look composed and sweet, his 
clear blue eye lit up with light from heaven, and his mild solemn 
voice blessing that blessing God, who, as he said, “ was pleased at 
last to bring him safe into port, after so long a storm.” It is the fes- 
tival of St. Mark. The shrines are dressed with flowers of early 
spring; the altars glittering with their golden gifts, and sweet with 


* « The success of his Jerusalem was most unexampled ; it was translated into the 
Latin, French, Spanish, and even the Oriental languages, almost as soon as It ap- 
peared. No performance ever before raised its reputation to such a height in so 
short a period,”’ 

+ The original of the Pastor Fido and Filli di Sciro, 

t “A famous captain of banditti, who at that time infested the confines of the 
ecc esiestion! states. This outlaw, hearing that Tasso was one of the company, sent 
a mnennge to assure him that he might pass in safety.” 

§ Pope Clement's words to Tasso. 
i Tasso’s message when dying, to the pope. 
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frankincense. And now the pealing organ and the hymning voices 
waft melody around those holy walls,* where Tasso lies, and silvery 
bells, chiming at intervals from turrets grey, requiem his parting 
spirit. See! he clasps the symbol of his faith! his dying lips essay 
to kiss the cross: he speaks—but faint the music of his voice—* Jn 
manus tuas Domine.” + 

So died this Christian poet: and so let all poets die, by living as Tasso 
lived. Let the scholar imitate his humility; let the wit practice his 
forbearance ; let the lover of society carry into social life his holy 
virtues; and let the recluse visit his cell at Ferrara, and there learn 
how to keep green his human sympathies. 

In short, let the youthful reader not merely consider Tasso as the 
poet of Italy, or the lover of Leonora, but as the Christian philosopher, 
and the practical moralist, whose life was a model which all men may 
study to advantage. ‘To that model let the vain author, go and com- 
pare himself with the humble, self-abased Tasso; who thought no- 
thing of his own works, when all the world applauded them. ‘To that 
model let the rich man also go, and learn of Tasso to value wealth, 
only for the good it yields to others. And last, let him who pines in 
the shade of poverty, learn of Tasso, who was contented when he 
wanted for every thing; nor blush to leave behind him as poor a 
catalogue ¢ of his worldly effects, as did that “ prince of song,” whose 
sole wealth was in abeyance, in the mines of eternity. 


* The monastery of St. Onuphrius. 


t Tasso’s last words. 

+ ‘“ Amongst the MSS. in the Duke of Modena’s library is an accurate inventory 
of Tasso’s books and wardrobe, made by the poet himself, when confined in the hos- 
pital of St. Anna. It is in every respect a curiosity, and has never yet met the 
public eye. ‘T'asso’s library appears to have consisted of seventy-two volumes only, 
of all kinds. Amongst them were a New Testament, copies of most of the Greek 
gets and prose writers, Cicero's rhetoric, isolated volumes of Boccacio, Suissine, 

tembo, Capoali, and Salviato, and in his own handwriting a volume of his own 
rhymes, an additional volume to the same, a volume of his letters, letters to the 
Duke of Urbino, a dialogue ‘ On avoiding the Multitude,’ fifty Stanzas to the Pope, 
two other volumes of his own works, and some minor MSS.,, including ‘ 3 add. vols.’ 
viz. ‘ the 1st, ¢nd, and 3rd parts of my works.’ Alas! what penury does the ward- 
robe of this heir to immortality exhibit! Four good shirts, and 5 ‘ unfit for wear ;’ 
item, 3 good shirts ina box by themselves ; 2 pair of linnen stockings, and ‘ one 
pair for wearing under boots;’ @ handkerchiefs, and 4 others in a box just named ; 
4 towels ‘ not worn out;’ a dozen silk garters; 2 bonnets, ‘the one new, and the 
other old,’ ”— Morning Herald, Nov. 1, 1833. 
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JOURNEY FROM GIRGENTI TO PALERMO. 


CHAPTER I. 


Alicata—Palma—Girgenti—Saint Albert and the Jews—Our party 
poisoned— Warm Baths of Sciacca—The Mysterious Castle—Cu- 
rious Adventure— The Prisoners and the Castellano—Calatabellotta 
—Castel Veterano—NSelenuntium— Marsala. 


At Alicata, I received a letter from my friend, Count A » who, 
with his lady and only son, a boy of about twelve years of age, 
were proceeding, as well as ourselves, to Palermo. We were to have 
left Catania together, but some unexpected occurrence having de- 
tained them, our journey in company had been given up. I was now 
agreeably surprised to find they would join us at Girgenti, with an 
English friend, Captain L————, provided we could manage to wait 
three or four days in that town, which had before been my intention, 
as it is impossible to examine the interesting antiquities in the neigh- 
bourhood in less. The company of a female friend, too, was an agree- 
able prospect for Mrs. B , and the conclusion of our trip pro- 
mised to be still more pleasant than the commencement. 

The country between Alicata and Palma is highly beautiful, inter- 
spersed with corn fields, orange groves, vineyards, and orchards. 
The almond tree is here of great size; the hedges, for miles, often 
consist almost entirely of them, or occasionally varied with the ca- 
rubba, the aloe, the fig, the palm, and the olive. Sicily was still beau- 
tiful as ever, but the life and energy of its inhabitants seemed fled. 
The peasantry were no longer cheerful and communicative, but dis- 
contented and reserved: they were worse clothed, and appeared worse 
ted, than what I recollected of them only nine years before. With 
such frightful celerity does a bad government plunge a people into an 
abyss of misery and ruin. The higher classes also participated in 
the general deterioration, although there was more ostentation, the 
women in particular dressing in a more expensive style ; the superb 
si'ks of Italy, France, Palermo, and Catania, having succeeded to the 
humbler productions of the British loom, in which I remember to 
have seen ladies of rank appear at the parties in Messina. The Sici- 
lians have also learnt from the English to attend more to female edu- 
cation; there are no longer instances of girls of respectable families 
unable to read or write. These are the only cases of amelioration I 
observed during my second visit, which form but a poor set off against 
the desolation and misery which pervade every angle of the country, 
oppressed by the presence of a foreign army, and groaning under the 
exactions of the Neapolitan minister of finance. Everywhere are to 
be seen families perishing for want, lands untilled, manufactories 
abandoned, empty ports, and crowded prisons. In the superb har- 
bour of Messina, in which I have often numbered one hundred sail 
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of different vessels, | found, on my arrival this time, but half a dozen 
of the country cratt, one English brig, and two Genoese polace as. 

The state of Sicily is such that, though a succession of exuberant 
harvests and vintages has filled the granaries and magazines, and 
bread, wine, and meat are lower than at any time within these last 
thirty years, the great body of the peasantry is almost starving, and 
obliged to support itself on beans, lupines, and chesnuts, whilst the 
corn is rotting in the hands of the proprietors, several of whom have 
caused their stores to be opened to the public; for which act of hu- 
manity, it can scarcely be called generosity, they have incurred the 
ill will of their suspicious and vindictive court. The consequence 
has been, that half the country has this year remained unsown, and that 
the general misery is daily increasing. ‘The towns are many of them 
nearly dispeopled, and several of the finest palaces are fast going to 
ruin. The following beautiful lines of Lucan, descriptive of the state 
of Italy after the civil w ars, are strictly applicable to the present con- 
dition of Sicily. 


At nunc semirutis pendant quod mernia tects, 

Urbibus Itahiw, lapsisque ingentia muris 

Saxa jacent, nulloque domus custode tenentur, 

Rarus et antiquis habitator in urbibus errat: 

Horrida quod dumis multosque inarata per annos 

Hesperia est, desuntque manus poscentibus arvis. 
Puans. lib. 1 


Palma is rather a neat town, abounding in good wine, bread, maca- 
roni, and provisions of all sorts, at rei sonable prices. It is of very 
modern origin, having been built towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, by one of the family of Chiaramonte. The popula- 
tion is rated at eight thousand souls, perhaps a rather exaggerated 
calculation. There are some sulphur mines in the neighbourhood, 

Leaving Palma, we did not continue to keep the road along the 
coast, but made a circuit inland, passing through the village of Ca- 
mastro, and the towns of Naro and Comicati: the last is a fine and 
populous place, superbly posted on the side of a hill. Castro Filippe 
is situated near the river Naro, which some, and among them Cluve- 
rius, have mistaken for the Acgragas, the modern Drago. We found 
the Naro, which formerly bore the name of Hypsas, an insignificant 
and shallow rivulet, which, though it rained during the night, scare ely 
wetted the knees of our horses ; but we forded it high up,—in the vici- 
nity of Girgenti itis a somewhat more respectable stream. Favara, a 
town with six thousand inhabitants, lies prettily on the declivity of a 
hill, at the distance of about five miles from Girgenti. Our journey 
was this day long and fatiguing, and it was late bales we arrived at 
the above city. We were received by Signore S———, the British 
consul, a gentleman of much antiquarian research and information. 
He possesses a small cabinet very tastily arranged, most of the arti- 
cles of which have been procured from the ruins of Agrige ntum, 
which are, without douht, the most important and interesting remains 
in Sicily. 

Acgragas, corrupted by the Romans into Agrigentum, was founded 
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by a colony from Gela, B. c. 605, on Mount Acgragas, from which it 
was called. The lines of Virgi,— 


Arduus inde Acgragas ostentat maxima longe 
Meenia, magnanimim quondam generator equorum, 


must be understood of the ancient city of Omphace, which occupied 
the site of the present Girgenti. It was built on the height, after- 
wards called Comicus, for Cocalus, king of the Sicani, by the cele- 
brated Daedalus. It was the strongest fortification at the time in the 
island, and when it fell into the hands of the Greek colonists, became 
their citadel. 

If Virgil can, in this instance, be vindicated from the charge of 
anachronism we must forgive him, and own that he sings by anti- 
cipation, when in the same passage he adds— 


Megarosque sinus, Tapsumque jacentem. 
Nor can it be said that 
Adparet Camarina procul 


alludes to the lake, which lays low, and can only be seen when very 
near. Acgragas soon became a vast city, containing, according to 
Diodorus, twenty thousand citizens, and one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand persons who did not enjoy that privilege. If this calculation did 
not, as usual, include the slaves, the computation of Diogenes Laer- 
tius, who gives eight hundred thousand souls, will not appear much 
too high; yet, although we admit that on an average six slaves may be 
allowed for each of the twenty thousand citizens, two will be sufficient 
per head for the remaining one hundred and eighty thousand, who can 
scarcely be supposed to have equalled the riches and luxuries of the 
citizens, and this will yield six hundred and forty thousand for the 
ancient population, a vast number, yet Agrigentum was inferior to 
Syracuse. It was built on five hills, the vestiges of which are still 
visible. 

The Agrigentines seem to have possessed less love of liberty than 
other Greeks; their indolence and luxury rendered them effeminate, 
and more ready to submit to, than resist, a master. Phalaris usurped 
the supreme power little more than forty years after the foundation ot 
the city. Alcamenes, Alcander, Theron, Thiutias, and others, follow 
in the disgraceful list. B.C. 406, Acgragas was taken by the Car- 
thaginians under Hannibal and Himilco, the former of whom had, 
during the preceding year, razed to the ground the cities of Selmao 
and Himera. The disaster happening about the time of the winter 
solstice, Himilco spared most of the buildings to quarter his numerous 
army in them. The wretched inhabitants had previously, in one vast 
body, evacuated the ill-fated town, leaving only the infirm and aged 
behind, who were put to the sword by the infuriated conquerors. 
The fugitives were escorted to Gela by the Syracusans, who after- 
wards allotted them Leontini for a residence. Though it appears that 
the Agrigentines soon after returned to the city, it never recovered 
the blow. The Temple of Jupiter Olympius, the building of which 
was going on at the period of the siege, was never completed, the 
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finances of the state being, at no time in the sequel, adequate to the 
defraying of the enormous sums requisite to complete so magnificent 
a fabric. 

Acgragas was thrice taken during the two prior Punic wars, twice 
by the Romans, and once by the Carthaginians. It fell, a. p. 825, 
into the hands of the Saracens, from whom it was recovered in 1086, 
by the heroic Count Roger. 

I visited the ruins, in company with the intelligent Signore S 
As they have been so often described by preceding travellers, and I 
have myself given a detailed account of them in another place, I shall 
here pass them without further notice. 

The port, which is one of the chief caricatori for grain in Sicily, 
is four miles from the city; the road is tolerably good, and the country 
rich in olive groves and corn fields. ‘The harbour, which is defended 
by a mole, is dangerously open to the sciroc, or south-east wind, which 
threatens before long to choke it up by the quantity of sand it drives 
in, when violent. Girgenti is prettily situated, but its streets are 
narrow, steep, and rugged. Few of the edifices merit the attention 
of the stranger: there are some passable paintings in the churches, 
and the cathedral boasts some fine specimens of basso relievo, repre- 
senting the story of Hippolytus. The population is estimated at 
about seven thousand. 

Our friends, the count and countess, with Captain L————, kept 
their promise. As the town contains no suitable inn, the latter joined 
us at the consul’s, the former took up their quarters with a friend. 
We now formed a very large party; the count’s suite consisting of a 
cameriere and cameriera, a cook and footman, making, with L————’s 
and my own attendants, altogether seven domestics exclusive of the 
muleteers, who were four in number. It was arranged that we should 
take two lettigas, one for the countess and Mrs. B , the other 
for the ladies’ maid and the young count when he might get tired of 
riding ; the rest of the company were to proceed on horseback. 

We quitted Girgenti on the 19th, above five o'clock in the morning, 
in the following order; the count, his son, L———— and myself in 
front, the two lettigas with their conductors formed the next division, 
the baggage and mules attending it followed, whilst the servants 
brought up the rear, in all seventeen persons. We did not think it 
necessary to take campieri, esteeming ourselves a match for any force 
likely to attack us, although the women had been much alarmed at 
Girgenti by many marvellous accounts of the number and audacity of 
the banditti, owing to the disturbed state of the country. 

Our cavalcade first halted a little after eight o'clock at Aragona, a 
small town situated on the declivity of a beautiful hill in the midst of 
avery romantic country; but the roads are, as usual, execrable, over 
ragged and chalky rocks. We breakfasted at this place, and reposed 
during the heat of the day at St. Angelo, eight miles farther on. 
Our path lay through a hilly but well planted district, abounding in 
retreshing rivulets, and, at intervals, with patches of the most verdant 
vegetation. ‘The oleander, the St. John’s bread, the almond, and the 
deep scarlet of the pomegranate, with other trees and shrubs, most 
of them in bloom, had a delightful and enchanting effect, perfuming 
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the air with their delicious odours, whilst they gratified the eye with 
their splended and various colours. From the heights we could count 
the towns and villages in the neighbourhood, Monte Allegro, Sicu- 
liana, La Cattolica and many others, and mark the course of the 
winding Platani as it rolled on to the sea, which was studded by 
passing vessels and numerous fishing-boats from the places on the 
coast. When we resumed our journey in the afternoon from St. 
Angelo, we did not keep the road along the shore, but turned towards 
the interior, At a short distance from that place we crossed the 
Platani, the ancient Halycus, which runs through a plain, naked and 
sterile in comparison with the rich valleys in its vicinity. It was the 
boundary between the Carthaginian and Syracusan territories; it has 
its source on the eastern side of Mount Quisquina ; when increased 
by the waters of the Salso and the Torbo, it becomes one of the 
largest rivers in Sicily. After a tortuous course, it falls into the 
African sea above Girgenti. The fish of the Platani are held in great 
estimation: shad, eels, and chub are caught in great abundance. 

A curious tale is related of this river. One day as St. Albert, the 
Carthusian, was walking on the bank of the stream, he saw some 
Jews, who had attempted to ford it, carried away by the rapidity of 
the current; as they were hurried down they implored the aid of the 
saint, conjuring him, in the name of his master, to save them. The 
holy man kindly promised to deliver them, on condition that they 
would embrace the Christian religion, to which they very eagerly 
consented. Upon which he walked to them on the water, but, fearing 
lest when rescued from the immediate danger they might fail to 
keep their word, he took especial care to instruct them in the faith 
and baptize them as they floated down the stream. After which he 
brought them to land by dividing the waters, thus renewing the mi- 
racle of the passage of the Red Sea. 

It was our intention to have passed the night at Bivona, for which 
place we had letters, but finding the ladies fatigued, we halted at Alex- 
andria, a small town lying on the face of a gentle hill which overlooks 
a fertile valley. We had reason to repent our determination, for 
though we had brought a supply of provisions from Girgenti, we had 
by no means laid in a very ample stock for so large a party, expecting 
to reach Bivona for supplies. As there was little or nothing to be got 
in this very wretched place, the servants were obliged to be content 
with very short commons. The fundaco at which we stopped was a 
most uncomfortable and dirty hovel; the people assembled in it 
seemed to regard us, and particularly our arms, with much discontent 
and suspicion. The syndic to whom the count sent for more commo- 
dious quarters was not within. In the mean time it grew dark, and 
a quarrel having taken place between some of the people and our do- 
mestics, a fight would have ensued; it appeared that our attendants, 
not finding all the assistance they expected, began to make a show ol 
their weapons, at which the others took umbrage, and when asked for 
provisions, told the servants to find them with their pistols. Words 
tollowed words, and it would probably have soon come to blows 1 the 
noise had not brought us to the spot. Not without difficulty we pre- 
vented a fray; but our people could not succeed in getting anything 
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for their repast, except an immense caldron of fagiole, dried French 
beans, served up simply boiled, with a bottle of rancid oil poured 
over them by way of sauce. Whether it arose from the nature of the 
fvod, or, as we rather suspected, from an ill-disposed person having 
thrown something deleterious into the boiler, as many as partook of 
the above dish were seized, during the night, with violent cholics. So 
alarmed were they, that they dispatched one of their companions to 
the quarters w hich the sy ndic on his return had provided for us, to 
inform us that they were all poisoned. On our arrival at the fundaco, 
although seriously alarmed, I could scarcely refrain from laughter at 
the curious scene that presented itself. Here was one pacing about 
the room like a madman, there another rolling on the floor in an agony, 
a third swearing horribly, a fourth invoking all the saints in the ca- 
lendar, some calling for a priest, others roaring for the doctor, which, 
in default of a better, I became myself. Having prepared a large 
quantity of hot water, I ordered the least atiicted to apply fomen- 
tations to the stomachs of the greater sufferers, and dosed the whole 
party liberally with tea and brandy-and-water. In the course of an 
hour, I had the satisfaction of seeing a visible alteration for the better 
in all my patients, and in the morning, although the effects of the 
night were visible in their faces, they were all in a condition to pro- 
ceed, but some of them complained for several days afterwards. 

A good breakfast at Bivona contributed not a little to restore our 
invalids. Eight miles from this place is Palazzo Adriano, one of the 
Albanian colonies before mentioned ; it is situated in a plain, and 
reckons four thousand five hundred inhabitants. Owing to the adven- 
ture at Alexandria we thought it prudent to make a short day's 
journey, and stop at Chiusa, about twenty-one miles, for fear of 
fatiguing the convalescents and incurring the danger of a relapse. At 
Chiusa we were comfortably lodged in the town- house and found good 
wine, excellent poultry, and beef; of which, though not very tempting 
to the eye, the count’s cook, one of the best I ever fell in with, made 
capital stews and several other most laudable dishes. Chiusa, accord- 
ing to Pirri, in his “ Sicilia Sacra,” was so called because built by 
the Count of Aderno in an inclosed place where they were accustomed 
to pasture horses. It is a neat, healthy town, at the foot of a charm- 
ing hill, and contains a population of about four thousand souls. 

‘Ww e next morning proceeded to Basacchino, through a wild and 
mountainous country covered with the dwarf palm and lentiscus ; the 
thistles are of an extraordin: ry size and height. The district is ge- 
nerally barren, but the eye occasionally reposes on a vineyard or a 
corn field. As we approac hed Sciacca, we observed the Castle of Luna, 
so famous in the history of the wars between the noble houses of 
Luna and Perollo, denominated “ Le guerre di Sciacca.” The town 
is defended by ancient walls, and is situated on a roc ky eminence at 
the foot of Mount C alogero. It is a handsome town, containing some 
noble edifices. Among others is the mother church, which was built 
by Juliet de Haute willle. Sciacca is a royal city, with a population of 
ten thousand souls ; it was anciently called Therma, from the excel- 
lence of its baths; there were two cities in Sicily so termed, one on 
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the northern coast of the island, built from the ruins of Himera and 
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now called Termini; the other is that of which I am speaking. |, 
was also called Therme Colonia, though Farzello says nothing js 
known of this colony as to its age, nation, or leader. 

The baths are formed by springs which proceed from Mount Calo- 
gero, one of them, which is strongly impregnated with sulphur, is hot 
enough to boil an egg in the course of two minutes ; it is said to be 
efficacious in all cutaneous and scorbutic disorders : paralytic patients 
also resort there. ‘The fountain, called Aqua Santa, is lukewarm and 
a very powerful purgative. There is likewise a cold spring in great 
estimation. On digging to any considerable depth, salt water, also 
cold, makes its appearance. ‘There are besides, celebrated vapour 
baths on Mount Calogero, much frequented by invalids in summer; 
some of them are deep natural caverns, others artificial excavations. 
[ found the air on entering almost suffocating, but the unpleasant sen- 
sation ceased on the breaking out of a profuse perspiration. The 
ancients attributed these baths to Dadalus; the moderns give the 
honour of them to St. Calogero, both probably with equal truth. 
The thermometer stood at 124° in the vapour. 

Krom Sciacca to Calatabellotta the road runs over a hilly, open 
tract of country, bare of wood and of less promising aspect than 
most parts of Sicily; the lower grounds, which grow a great deal of 
rice, are desolated by the malaria, and the higher are naked and 
waste. We crossed the Verdura, the ancient Isbarus, the waters of 
which reached no higher than the fetlocks of our animals. Calata- 
bellotta is, perhaps without exception, the worst place of residence in 
the island; the difficulty of access is greater than even that at Mola 
or ancient Noto. The inhabitants holding but little intercourse with 
the valleys, are an uncouth and savage race; they evidently regarded 
us with distrust and ill-will. 

Calatabellotta, which is elevated at least three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, has succeeded to Triocala, the ruins of which 
lay a mile below, and have served the modern town with the mate- 
rials of which it is built. We traced part of the circuit of the walls 
and observed the foundation of some considerable buildings, probably 
temples. We also noticed a hollow, which I take to have been origi- 
nally the site of a theatre. 

Triocala was a place of great strength; it was here that Trypho 
and Athenio fixed their head-quarters during the servile war in Sicily; 
the position justified their choice, as it enabled them to defend them- 
selves for the space of four years against the formidable forces of the 
Roman republic. 

We returned to Sciacca rather late, and found the ladies in some 
alarm at our protracted stay, as the people of Calatabellotta do not 
enjoy the best reputation. 

We left Sciacca after a stay of three days. The hills in the neigh- 
bourhood continue bare of wood; there are some fine corn lands in 
the plain, but little had been sown from the cause I have before men- 
tioned. In the vicinity of Garbo or Carabo, which falls into the sea 
five miles from Sciacca, are some rice grounds which, as usual, render 
the air very unwholesome. 

Farther on we passed the Belici Destro, so called to distinguish it 
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from the Belici Sinistro; the former is the Crimisus, the latter the 
Hypsa of the ancients: we crossed it by a romantic bridge ; its olty 
banks are crowned with tall trees and beautiful shrubs, which pay a 
tribute of their leaves and flowers to this delightful stream as it glides 
onward to the deep. The charms of the scenery often induced us to 
stop or loiter, and it was rare, short as were the day's journeys we had 
fixed, that we did not arrive late at our resting-place for the night. It 
happened so now; it was nearly dark when we reached Campobello, 
twenty-four miles from Sciacca, although we had previously deter- 
mined to sleep at Castelveterano. It was debated whether we should 
halt or proceed. On one side, the ladies were rather fatigued, and it 
had begun to rain, on the other, Campobello, though well deserving 
the name from the beauty and fertility of the plain in which it is situ- 
ated, is a wretched and miserable place, where we were likely to fare 
as badly as at Alexandria, added to which, the air in its environs is 
pestilential. On these grounds, it was decided nem. con. to brave the 
dark night, the drizzling rain, and the rugged road, rather than the 
malaria. We continued our route without inconvenience or obstacle 
until we reached the small river Arena or Delia, when our lettighieri, 
who were also our guides, declared they could not find the ford, and 
that the stream was deeper than they expected to have found it. 
Although it is probable that we might have crossed it with perfect 
safety, and that the water would not have been higher than the knees 
of our horses, yet as there might have been hollows in the bed of the 
current, and as the women began to manifest signs of alarm at the 
idea of pagsing over in the dark, it was determined, rather than return, to 
ask lodgings for the night at an ancient castle which crowned a neigh- 
bouring eminence. ‘This resolution was vehemently combated by the 
muleteers and also by the servants, who were told by the former that 
the place was haunted, and that we should repent our temerity if we 
entered its dangerous precincts; they became, in fact, so clamorous 
that we should retrace our steps to Campobello that we were obliged 
to give up the point to as many of the party as might please to 
return, but as we hinted that they need not take the trouble of re- 
joining us in the morning, there were none who chose, on mature con- 
sideration, to avail themselves of the permission accorded. 

Having toiled up an ascent of three quarters of a mile, we at length 
arrived at the door of this formidable mansion. After knocking re- 
peatedly, each time with increased length and force, we were about 
to retire in despair, when a man armed with a long gun appeared at a 
window and demanded our business. On our requesting an asylum, he 
at first declared it was impossible; that his master had given him po- 
sitive orders not to admit strangers into the castle. On our renewing 
our instances, he strove hard to induce us to attempt the ford, for 
which, now we had the prospect of a roof before us, we were less in- 
clined than ever.” Hearing who we were, he at length unwillingly 
consented to receive us, and in a few minutes unbarred the massive 
iron-cased portals ; as we entered he told us we should fare but ill, as 
he had nothing to offer us but the coarse food which served himself 
and family. This was no great disappointment, as we found his fare 
comprehended fowls and a kid, and since our adventure at Alexandria 
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we always took care to lay in a stock of cold provisions where they 
were to be found. Signore Giacinto, for such was the name of our 
host, told us, that he was castellano or keeper of the castle, which he 
had inhabited in that capacity for nearly thirty years ; its owner was 
the well-known Duke of U . A large fire having been lighted 
in the vast antique hall, we sat round it drying ourselves and con- 
versing with Signore Giacinto, whom we could not prevail on to show 
us the apartments, pretending not to have the keys in his possession, 
when we were suddenly disturbed by discordant and doleful yells, 
which seemed to proceed from beneath. Being on the ground flor, 
this not a little surprised us, as we heard several voices at the same 
time, crying, “ Misericordia, misericordia !” in a hollow, sepulchral tone. 
On our turning to Signore Giacinto, he appeared much confused, and 
telling us the noises proceeded from some “ forzate,” galley-slaves, 
under his custody, who were confined in the vaults below, hurried out 
of the room. His account appeared to satisfy no one but the Count, 
1,—— and myself; the ladies turned pale, and the camereira was 
near fainting; as for the servants, | thought I should have been 
stunned by the roar of the Paternosters and Ave Marias that were 
ejaculated on all sides. It was unanimously agreed among them that 
they were the ghosts, who already began to make themselves heard, 
and that Don Giacinto was either the devil in propria persond, or one 
of his best friends. On his return, he informed us that the dis- 
turbance had been occasioned by a burning faggot which had fallen 
from above among the prisoners, and caused them to believe that the 
edifice was in flames, and that they must inevitably perish in the 
conflagration. It happened, in tact, that these unfortunates were 
confined directly underneath the hall which we occupied, and that one 
of the vents which admitted a small portion of air from above was in 
acorner of the room. Don L——, the young count, had mistaken 
it for a well, and thrown in a piece of wood from the fire to ascertain 
the depth and hear the splash. The fate of these poor people excited 
my commiseration, but I found the castellano so little inclined to 
answer questions regarding them, that I was obliged to drop the sub- 
ject. From what I learnt afterwards, I have reason to believe that 
they were not convicts, as Signore Giacinto would fain have per- 
suaded us, but individuals partly victims of the private resentment of 
the Duke of U-———., partly persons suspected of being concerned 
in the revolution of 1820, whom the government did not think it ad- 
visable to bring to trial, but for security or punishment detained in 
these unwholesome dungeons. Our cook soon put an excellent repast 
on the table, which we should have enjoyed more but for the recol- 
lection of the sufferers below, to whom we would willingly have 
lowered a part of our meal, but we found Don Giacinto, who never 
left us, inexorable on this head; he assured us that, barring only 
light and air, they wanted for nothing! 
Don Giacinto had our animals ready before daylight in the morning, 
to our surprise and rather to our mortification: he positively refused 
to accept the slightest remuneration for either the accommodation or 
provisions he had afforded, assuring us that his master, though he 
might probably forgive him for receiving strangers in our circum- 
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stances, he would certainly never pardon him should it come to his 
ears that he had dishonoured him by turning his castle into a house of 
entertainment by the receipt of money. 

Our mode of travelling was as follows :—our cavalcade was gene- 
rally in motion by five o'clock, having taken a cup of coffee or break- 
fasted before we started, according to the distance of the first resting 
place. We pursued our journey at the rate of about three miles and 
a half an hour. L—, the count, and myself, occasionaily leaving 
the party to ascend an eminence, or visit spots in the neighbourhood 
worthy of attention. Our morning’s task was usually finished between 
ten and eleven o'clock, before the heat became oppressive. When 
we next stopped, we threw ourselves on our mattresses for an hour or 
two, and we invariably slept on them at night, except when received 
in private houses. We also took a light meal prepared by the cook 
overnight. At four P. M. we again set forward, and travelled till 
about eight, when we put up for the night, took supper, which was 
our principal meal, and retired to rest. 


( To be continued. ) 


LA FEE. 
“<4 POLITICAL SONG.” 


Once on a time there lived a sprite, 
Her name I must suppress, 

And though but half a foot in height, 
Her worth was not the less. 

This fairy had a wand or switch, 

A gentle tap or two with which 
Gave perfect happiness. 

Then tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 

Do tell us where you hide your wand. 


She also had a sapphire car, 
"Twas drawn by butterflies, 
And brighter than the fairest star, 
That sparkles in the skies ; 
In this she roamed the country round, 
And bid luxuriant crops abound, 
And happiest prospects rise. 
Then tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 
Do tell us where you hide your wand. 


Our fairy had a favourite king, 
And on her pet confers 

All that a fairy hand could bring ; 
This sovereign’s ministers, 

All honest men, who lived im peace, 

Who watched the flock—not stole the fleece— 
Were also gifts of her's. 

Then tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 

Do tell us where you hide your wand. 


Dec. 1835.—voL. X1V.—NO. LVI. EE 
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To a Portrait of S M——, Esq. 


This sovereign had his judges too, 
All tutored by the sprite, 

Who taught their lordships what to do, 
They pardoned with delight. 

And all those turnings in the laws 

That prop a poor, but honest cause, 
These judges kept in sight. 

Then tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 

Do tell us where you hide your wand. 


She touched the sovereign’s crown, that he 
Might see his subjects blessed, 
And universal harmony 
The fairy’s power confessed. 
And whilst the king was thus endeared, 
No enemy from without appeared, 
No foe within oppressed. 
Then tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 
Do tell us where you hide your wand. 


Alas! to some delicious bower 
This fairy now repairs, 
For things are changed, not right but power, 
The sovereign sceptre bears. 
The nations all around us groan, 
And if our lot, and ours alone, 
Be happier than theirs, 
Still tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 
Do tell us where you hide your wand. 
Joun Warne. 





TO A PORTRAIT OF S—— M-——, Esa. M.P. 


Part with thee ?—never!—what my lot may be, 
He (in whose hands is fate) alone can tell ; 
But if ‘tis clouded by dark misery, 
Or if joy round me throws its brightest spell, 
In ev'ry change thou wilt be near me still, 
Sharing in storm and sunshine good and ill, 


Part with thee ?—never !—for no charm of face, 
The friendly smile, nor for the polish’d brow, 
I value thee—(though both may lend a grace, 
Even where ruthless Time has shed its snow ;) 
But for thy soul of truth and lib’ral mind, 
By no dark, narrow prejudice confin’d. 


Part with thee ?—never !—let the cold ones sneer, 
I shall not heed them—while I gaze on thee, 
And know thy bliss is still the sad to cheer, 
And doing good thy vreatest luxury ; 
Thy direst foes in vain thy actions scan, 
God's noblest work thou art—an honest man. 


We insert this for the fervid honesty of its feeling. 
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THE LIFE OF A SUB-EDITOR. 
BY THE SUB-EDITOR. 


Suort.y after the illegal suspension of the Habeas Corpus, that I 
recorded in the last number, the portion of the navy stationed in the 
West Indies became actively employed in the conquest of those islands 
still in the possession of the French. Some fell almost without a 
struggle, others at much expense of life both of the military and 
naval forces. As every one who could find a publisher, has written 
a book on all these events, from the capture of the little spot Deseada 
to the subduing the magnificent Island of Gaudaloupe, and the glorious 
old stone-built city of Domingo, I may well be excused detailing the 
operations. Among other bellicose incidents that varied the dull mo- 
notony of my life, was the beating off a frigate equal in force to our 
own; though I believe that we were a little obliged to her for taking 
leave of us in a manner so abrupt, though we could not certainly 
complain of the want on her part of any attention for the short and 
busy hour that she stayed with us, for she assisted us to shift all our 
topmasts, and, as before she met us, we had nothing but old sails to 
display, she considerately decorated us with a profusion of ribands 
gaily fluttering about our lower masts, and the topmasts that were 
gracefully hanging over our sides. 

We were too polite and well bred not to make some return for all 
these petits soins. As, between the tropics, the weather is generally 
very warm, we evinced a most laudable anxiety that she should 
be properly ventilated, so we assiduously began drilling holes 
through and through her hull; and I assure the reader, that we did it 
in a surpassingly workman-like manner. But, in the midst of this 
spirited exchange of courtesies, our Gallic friend remembered that he 
had, or might have, another engagement, so he took his leave ; and, as 
he had given so many reasons to prevent our insisting to attend upon 
him, we parted, en pleine mer, leaving us excessively annoyed that we 
were prevented from accompanying him any farther. 

In Captain Reud’s despatches he stated, and stated truly, that we 
beat him off. Why he went, I could not understand ; for, excepting 
in the shattered state of his hull, and more particularly in a sad con- 
fusion of his quarter gallery, with his two aftermost main-deck ports, 
he sailed off with his colours flying, and every sail drawing, even to 
his royals. But the French used to have their own method of ma- 
naging these little matters. . 

But let us rapidly pass over these follies, and hasten to something 
more exquisitely foolish. And yet I cannot. I have to clear away 
many dull weeds, and tread down many noxious nettles, before I can 
reach the one fresh and thornless rose, that bloomed for a short space 
upon my heart, and the fragrance of which so intoxicated my senses, 
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that, for a time, | was under the blessed delusion of believing my- 
self happy. , 

I had now been two years and a half in the West Indies, and I was 
fast approaching my eighteenth year. At this period we had taken 
several English West Indiamen. There was a fearful, a soul-harrow- 
ing, yet a tender tale, connected with one of these recaptures. It 
should be told, for the honour of that sex, whom to honour is man’s 
greatest glory ; but not now—nor in this life. Yet it ought to be 
narrated ; and I here record my vow, that if I live, and I have the 
heart to go through it, and my dear will resolve me that one 
incubus of a doubt that has hung heavily on my heart for these five- 
and-twenty years, that that tale shall be told, that man may admire, 
and wonder, and weep. 

In one of these retaken merchant vessels there was found, as the 
French prize-master, and now of course our prisoner, a mercurial 
little fellow of the name of Messurier. He was very proud of the 
glory of his nation, and still prouder of his own. As France pos- 
sessed many historians, and Monsieur Adolphe Sigismund Messurier 
but one, and that one himself, of course he had the duty of at least 
three hundred s¢avans thrown upon his own shoulders: he performed 
it nobly, and with an infinite relish. Now, when a person who is 
given to much talking is also given to much drinking, it generally 
happens, injurious as is the vice of the grog bottle, that the vice of the 
voluble tongue is still worse. When in his cups, he told us of the scores 
that he had slain, counting them off by threes and fives upon his fingers, 
his thumbs indicating captains, his forefingers first lieutenants, and so 
on with the various grades in our service, until the aspirants, or mid- 
dies, were merely honoured by his little finger as their representative. 
We only laughed ; and asked him, if he had been so destructive to 
the officers, how many men had fallen by the puissance of his arm. It 
seemed that these latter were too numerous and too ignoble to be 
counted; for that question was always answered with a bah / and a 
rapidly passing over the extended palm of his left hand with his open 
right one. 

But when, one evening, he mentioned that he could pilot a frigate 
into the inland waters from whence swarmed the crowd of schooner- 
privateers that infested the islands, and by their swift sailing to wind- 
ward, eluded our fastest ships, we laughed still, and I did something 
more; I reported this boast to Captain Reud. 

“ Then,” exclaimed my valorous little Creole, “ by all the virtues 
of a long eighteen, he shall take in his Majesty’s frigate Eos.” 

Whenever he protested by a long eighteen, in the efficacy of whose 
powers he had the most implicit reliance, we might look upon the 
matter as performed. 

The next morning, whilst Monsieur Messurier was solacing his 
aching head with his hands, oblivious of the events of the preceding 
evening, he was feelingly reminded of his consummate skill in_pilot- 
age. He then became most unnaturally modest, and denied all pre- 
tensions to the honour. Now Captain Reud had no idea that even an 
enemy should wrap up his talent in a napkin, or hide his light under 
a bushel, so he merely said to him, “ You must take my ship in. 
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When the captain had made up his mind, the deed generally trod 
upon the heels of the resolve. Poor man! he was always in want of 
something to do, and thus he was too happy to do anything that offered 
excitement. Monsieur Messurier was in despair; he prayed and 
swore alternately, talked about sacrificing his life for the good of his 
country, and told us, in a manner that convinced us that he wished 
us to believe the absurdity, that honour was the breath of his nos- 
trils. However, the captain was fully intent upon giving him the 
glorious opportunity of exclaiming with effect, Dulce et decorum est 


pro patria mort. 


Not knowing the strength of the stronghold that it was our inten- 
tion to surprise, Captain Reud cruised about for a few days, until he 
had collected another frigate, a sloop of war, and two eighteen gun- 
brigs, the commanders of all being of course his juniors. Having 
made all necessary arrangements, one beautiful morning we found 
ourselves close off the iron-bound and rocky shores of the east end of 
St. Domingo. We ran along shore for a couple of hours, when we 
perceived an opening in the lofty piles of granite, that frowned over 
the blue ocean. This was the entrance into the harbour where lay 
our destined prizes. 

Captain Reud, taking the responsibility into his hands, had deter- 
mined to lead in. The charts were minutely examined, but they 
gave us no hope. The soundings laid down were so shallow, and the 
path so intricate, that, by them, we wondered much how even a pri- 
vateer schooner could make the passage in safety. ‘To a frigate draw- 
ing three-and-twenty feet of water, the attempt seemed only a pre- 
cursor to destruction. We hove-to; the captains of the other ves- 
sels were signalled on board, and with them and our first lieutenant 
and master, a sort of council of war was held; and as every one 
present gave his voice against the attempt, our skipper’s mind was 
made up directly. He resolved to go in, trusting to the chapter of 
accidents, to a gracious Providence, and Monsieur Messurier upon 
the foreyard, with a seamen with a pistol at each ear to scatter his 
brains the moment the ship struck. The weather was brilliant, the 
wind moderate and fair, when we bore up for the mouth of the pas- 
sage. It was something at once ludicrous and painful to witness the 
agony of our pilot in spite of himself. Between oaths, protestations, 
and tremors, the perspiration of terror flowing down his face, mingled 
with his tears, he carried the ship with a precision that proved, at 
least in that matter, that he was no vain boaster. 

But we had scarcely advanced a few hundred yards within the 
gorge, than I had eyes only for the sublimity of the scenery that 
opened itself in succession as we passed. ‘The water was as smooth 


as the cheek, as bright as the smile, and as blue as the eye of 


our first love. Indeed, it was “ deeply, beautifully blue,” as Lord 
Byron saith—to that deeply we owed every thing. The channel was 
so narrow, that in many places there was not sufficient room to tack 
the ship, even if she could have turned within her own length, and, 
in two remarkable points, we had not sufficient width to have carried 
our studding sails. At one singularly romantic spot of this pass, the 
rocks far above our mast-heads leant over towards each other, and 
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This sovereign had his judges too, 
All tutored by the sprite, 

Who taught their lordships what to do, 
They pardoned with delight. 

And all those turnings in the laws 

That prop a poor, but honest cause, 
These judges kept in sight. 

Then tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 

Do tell us where you hide your wand. 





She touched the sovereign’s crown, that he 
Might see his subjects blessed, 
And universal harmony 
The fairy’s power confessed. 
And whilst the king was thus endeared, 
No enemy from without appeared, 
No foe within oppressed. 
Then tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 
Do tell us where you hide your wand. 


Alas! to some delicious bower 
This fairy now repairs, 
For things are changed, not right but power, 
The sovereign sceptre bears. 
The nations all around us groan, 
And if our lot, and ours alone, 
Be happier than theirs, 
Still tell us, fairy, bright and bland, 
Do tell us where you hide your wand. 
Joun Warina. 





TO A PORTRAIT OF S—— M——, Esa. M.P. 


Part with thee ?—never!—what my lot may be, 
He (in whose hands is fate) alone can tell ; 
But if ‘tis clouded by dark misery, 
Or if joy round me throws its brightest spell, 
In ev'ry change thou wilt be near me still, 
Sharing in storm and sunshine good and ill, 





Part with thee ?—never !—for no charm of face, 
The friendly smile, nor for the polish’d brow, 
I value thee—(though both may lend a grace, 
Even where ruthless Time has shed its snow ;) 
But for thy soul of truth and lib’ral mind, 
By no dark, narrow prejudice confin’d. 


Part with thee >—never !—let the cold ones sneer, 
I shall not heed them—while I gaze on thee, 
And know thy bliss is still the sad to cheer, 
And doing géod thy greatest luxury ; 
Thy direst foes in vain thy actions scan, 
God’s noblest work thou art—an honest man. 
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THE LIFE OF A SUB-EDITOR.' 
BY THE SUB-EDITOR. 


SuortLy after the illegal suspension of the Habeas Corpus, that I 
recorded in the last number, the portion of the navy stationed in the 
West Indies became actively employed in the conquest of those islands 
still in the possession of the French. Some fell almost without a 
struggle, others at much expense of life both of the military and 
naval forces. As every one who could find a publisher, has written 
a book on all these events, from the capture of the little spot Deseada 
to the subduing the magnificent Island of Gaudaloupe, and the glorious 
old stone-built city of Domingo, I may well be excused detailing the 
operations. Among other bellicose incidents that varied the dull mo- 
notony of my life, was the beating off a frigate equal in force to our 
own; though I believe that we were a little obliged to her for taking 
leave of us in a manner so abrupt, though we could not certainly 
complain of the want on her part of any attention for the short and 
busy hour that she stayed with us, for she assisted us to shift all our 
topmasts, and, as before she met us, we had nothing but old sails to 
display, she considerately decorated us with a profusion of ribands 
gaily fluttering about our lower masts, and the topmasts that were 
gracefully hanging over our sides. 

We were too polite and well bred not to make some return for all 
these petits soins. As, between the tropics, the weather is generally 
very warm, we evinced a most laudable anxiety that she should 
be properly ventilated, so we assiduously began drilling holes 
through and through her hull; and I assure the reader, that we did it 
in a surpassing!y workman-like manner. But, in the midst of this 
spirited exchange of courtesies, our Gallic friend remembered that he 
had, or might have, another engagement, so he took his leave ; and, as 
he had given so many reasons to prevent our insisting to attend upon 
him, we parted, en pleine mer, leaving us excessively annoyed that we 
were prevented from accompanying him any farther. 

In Captain Reud’s despatches he stated, and stated truly, that we 
beat him off. Why he went, I could not understand ; for, excepting 
in the shattered state of his hull, and more particularly in a sad con- 
fusion of his quarter gallery, with his two aftermost main-deck ports, 
he sailed off with his colours flying, and every sail drawing, even to 
his royals. But the French used to have their own method of ma- 
naging these little matters. 

But let us rapidly pass over these follies, and hasten to something 
more exquisitely foolish. And yet I cannot. I have to clear away 
many dull weeds, and tread down many noxious nettles, before I can 
reach the one fresh and thornless rose, that bloomed for a short space 
upon my heart, and the fragrance of which so intoxicated my senses, 
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that, for a time, I was under the blessed delusion of believing my- 
self happy. 

I had now been two years and a half in the West Indies, and I was 
fast approaching my eighteenth year. At this period we had taken 
several English West Indiamen. ‘There was a fearful, a soul-harrow- 
ing, yet a tender tale, connected with one of these recaptures. It 
should be told, for the honour of that sex, whom to honour is man’s 
greatest glory; but not now—nor in this life. Yet it ought to be 
narrated ; and I here record my vow, that if I live, and I have the 
heart to go through it, and my dear ———— will resolve me that one 
incubus of a doubt that has hung heavily on my heart for these five- 
and-twenty years, that that tale shall be told, that man may admire, 
and wonder, and weep. 

In one of these retaken merchant vessels there was found, as the 
French prize-master, and now of course our prisoner, a mercurial 
little fellow of the name of Messurier. He was very proud of the 
glory of his nation, and still prouder of his own. As France pos- 
sessed many historians, and Monsieur Adolphe Sigismund Messurier 
but one, and that one himself, of course he had the duty of at least 
three hundred scavans thrown upon his own shoulders: he performed 
it nobly, and with an infinite relish. Now, when a person who is 
given to much talking is also given to much drinking, it generally 
happens, injurious as is the vice of the grog bottle, that the vice of the 
voluble tongue is still worse. When in his cups, he told us of the scores 
that he had slain, counting them off by threes and fives upon his fingers, 
his thumbs indicating captains, his forefingers first lieutenants, and so 
‘on with the various grades in our service, until the aspirants, or mid- 
dies, were merely honoured by his little finger as their representative. 
We only laughed ; and asked him, if he had been so destructive to 
the officers, how many men had fallen by the puissance of his arm. It 
seemed that these latter were too numerous and too ignoble to be 
counted; for that question was always answered with a bah / and a 
rapidly passing over the extended palm of his left hand with his open 
right one. 

But when, one evening, he mentioned that he could pilot a frigate 
into the inland waters from whence swarmed the crowd of schooner- 
privateers that infested the islands, and by their swift sailing to wind- 
ward, eluded our fastest ships, we laughed still, and I did something 
more; I reported this boast to Captain Reud. 

“ Then,” exclaimed my valorous little Creole, “ by all the virtues 
of a long eighteen, he shall take in his Majesty’s frigate Eos.” 

Whenever he protested by a long eighteen, in the efficacy of whose 
powers he had the most implicit reliance, we might look upon the 
matter as performed. 

The next morning, whilst Monsieur Messurier was solacing his 
aching head with his hands, oblivious of the events of the preceding 
evening, he was feelingly reminded of his consummate skill in_pilot- 
age. He then became most unnaturally modest, and denied all pre- 
tensions to the honour. Now Captain Reud had no idea that even an 
enemy should wrap up his talent in a napkin, or hide his light under 
a bushel, so he merely said to him, “ You must take my ship 1 
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When the captain had made up his mind, the deed generally trod 
upon the heels of the resolve. Poor man! he was always in want of 
something to do, and thus he was too happy to do anything that offered 
excitement. Monsieur Messurier was in despair; he prayed and 
swore alternately, talked about sacrificing his life for the good of his 
country, and told us, in a manner that convinced us that he wished 
us to believe the absurdity, that honour was the breath of his nos- 
trils. However, the captain was fully intent upon giving him the 
glorious opportunity of exclaiming with effect, Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mort. 

Not knowing the strength of the stronghold that it was our inten- 
tion to surprise, Captain Reud cruised about for a few days, until he 
had collected another frigate, a sloop of war, and two eighteen gun- 
brigs, the commanders of all being of course his juniors. Having 
made all necessary arrangements, one beautiful morning we found 
ourselves close off the iron-bound and rocky shores of the east end of 
St. Domingo. We ran along shore for a couple of hours, when we 
perceived an opening in the lofty piles of granite, that frowned over 
the blue ocean. This was the entrance into the harbour where lay 
our destined prizes. 

Captain Reud, taking the responsibility into his hands, had deter- 
mined to lead in. The charts were minutely examined, but they 
gave us no hope. The soundings laid down were so shallow, and the 
path so intricate, that, by them, we wondered much how even a pri- 
vateer schooner could make the passage in safety. ‘To a frigate draw- 
ing three-and-twenty feet of water, the attempt seemed only a pre- 
cursor to destruction. We hove-to; the captains of the other ves- 
sels were signalled on board, and with them and our first lieutenant 
and master, a sort of council of war was held; and as every one 
present gave his voice against the attempt, our skipper’s mind was 
made up directly. He resolved to go in, trusting to the chapter of 
accidents, to a gracious Providence, and Monsieur Messurier upon 
the foreyard, with a seamen with a pistol at each ear to scatter his 
brains the moment the ship struck. The weather was brilliant, the 
wind moderate and fair, when we bore up for the mouth of the pas- 
sage. It was something at once ludicrous and painful to witness the 
agony of our pilot in spite of himself. Between oaths, protestations, 
and tremors, the perspiration of terror flowing down his face, mingled 
with his tears, he carried the ship with a precision that proved, at 
least in that matter, that he was no vain boaster. 

But we had scarcely advanced a few hundred yards within the 
gorge, than I had eyes only for the sublimity of the scenery that 
opened itself in succession as we passed. ‘The water was as smooth 
as the cheek, as bright as the smile, and as blue as the eye of 
our first love. Indeed, it was “ deeply, beautifully blue,” as Lord 
Byron saith—to that deeply we owed every thing. The channel was 
so narrow, that in many places there was not sufficient room to tack 
the ship, even if she could have turned within her own length, and, 
in two remarkable points, we had not sufficient width to have carried 
our studding sails. At one singularly romantic spot of this pass, the 
rocks far above our mast-heads leant over towards each other, and 
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the ancient forest trees that crowned the heights, mingled thei 
feathery branches, and permitted us to get a sight of the vaulted 
blue above us only at intervals, between the interstices of the dark 
green foliage. 

The seamen regarded their situation with wonder, not unmixed 
with awe. But the view was not the unvaried one of two gigantic 
walls festooned with flowers and crowned with trees. At intervals, 
we found the channel open into wide lagunes, with shelving and 
verdant shores, studded with white stone buildings, and well cul- 
tivated plantations, and then the passage would narrow again suddenly, 
and the masses of rock rose so high on each side of us, as almost to 
exclude the light of the day. The way was tortuous, but not abruptly 
so; and as we wound through it, ever and anon we came to some pic- 
turesque inlet, some cool grotto, so beautiful that its very beauty must 
have peopled it with nymphs, for none could look upon them, without 
feeling for a time like poets. At the entrance, the heaving water rose 
and fell with a heavy moaning against the eternal bases of the rocks, 
though the surface in mid channel was perfectly smooth ; but as we 
advanced, this dull undulation gradually subsided, and its measured 
splash no longer echoed amongst the cliffs. The silence, as we pro- 
ceeded, grew strange to us. An awe crept over us, like that which 
is felt upon the first entrance into a vast cathedral; and the gentle 
wind came to us noiselessly, and dying away at intervals, left the ship 
silently stealing on, impelled, for a space, by no visible means. 

The hush throughout the ship was tomb-like, and the few words of 
command that from time to time broke upon the ear sounded hollow 
and unearthly from the reverberations of the overhanging precipices. 

But quickly the scene would change ; the jutting promontories and 
overtopping walls would recede, and a fairy spot encircled by forest- 
land would open upon us, studded with green little islands, glorious 
in all the beauties of an eternal spring, and crowded and crowned with 
flowers of every hue, and of a brilliancy the most intense. We pro- 
ceeded in this delightful manner for more than twelve miles, yet no one 
had appeared in the least to notice our approach. Had the most trivial 
attempt at defence been made, we could not have proceeded a quarter 
of the distance ; for I verily believe that we passed by points so over- 
hanging, that a couple of pounds of gunpowder, properly applied and 
fired at the right moment, would have tumbled fragments of solid rock 
upon us, that would have crushed us to the bottom in an instant, to men- 
tion nothing of the several protruding corners of this singular pass, on 
which two or three guns could have raked an approaching vessel for 
half an hour with impunity; as I have before stated, that it would 
have been impossible in those straitened passages to have turned a 
broadside to bear on any impediment. On we came, and at last a 
noble bay, or rather salt-water lake opened upon us, with two wide 
rivers delivering their waters into the bottom of it. On our right lay 
the town of Aniama, with a fort upon a green mount overlooking the 
town, and rising much higher than our floating pennant. 

Our unexpected entrée, like all other mistimed visits, caused the 
visited a terrible degree of confusion. Twelve or thirteen beautiful 
schooners had their sweeps out and all their sails set immediately. 
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We having anchored opposite the town about noon, the breeze fell 
away into almost a perfect calm, and off they went, making the best 
of their way up the rivers. There were several other craft lying off 
the town, into which the inhabitants were crowding with all their effects 
of any value, no doubt intending to go a little way up into the country 
also, to avoid the inconvenience of inopportune calls. The signal 
was made for our little squadron to get out their boats, chase, and 
capture. 

We first of all brought out the heavily-laden craft that were still 
near the town, and anchored them under our guns. To the privateers 
that showed their heels, all the larger boats gave chase, and coming 
up with them one after another, they were finally all captured. Had 
they but acted in combination, I think they might have resisted the 
boats with success, but they seemed to have lost all presence of mind, 
in the confusion and astonishment into which our sudden appearance 
had thrown them. 

Now all this was very pleasant to us, Messieurs les concernés. We 
calculated upon having the whole wealth of the French town, and the 
little French fleet, converted into lawful prize-money. The deeply- 
laden poop encumbered brigs and schooners, so ungracefully down by 
the stern, we imagined to be full of treasure. Visions of gold glittered 
before our mind’s eye. We were about to recover the plunder of 
ages, for it must be confessed, that this same Aniama was no better 
than a haven for pirates. One of us was cruelly undeceived in one 
respect. As yet, we had met with no manner of resistance whatever 
—it was ten o'clock in the evening, the full moon giving us a very 
excellent imitation of daylight, when all the commanders who had 
dined with our yellow skipper came on deck, in the highest possible 
glee, delightedly rubbing their hands, and calculating each his share of 
the prize-money. All this hilarity was increased every now and then 
by some boats coming on board, and reporting to us, as commodore, 
another privateer or some fugitive merchant-man taken, and then im- 
mediately shoving off in chase of others. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said our skipper, “ I'll tell you what we'll do. 
We'll send the marines on shore to-morrow, and take possession of 
the town. However, we will be very civil to the ladies ;—we will, by 
Venus! As commanding officer, I'll permit of no rudeness.” 

“ None whatever: who could think of frightening them? I sup- 
pose, Captain Reud, there could be no harm in going ashore and 
paying them a visit, just to alleviate their fears,” was the reply of one 
of the commanders. 

“ Not to-night, not to-night. Depend upon it, all the best of the 
beauty, and the best of the wealth is safely stowed in this numerous 
fleet, safely anchored about us: we have them all safe. There might 
be some villains lurking about the town with their cane knives in their 
belts: let us have all clear, and day-light before us. Not that I think 
there is any pluck among them—they have not spirit enough left to 
throw a stone at a dog.” 

Hardly had these taunting words escaped his lips than “ bang, 
crash,” and a four-and-twenty pound shot came reeking through the 
waist-hammocks, for they had not yet been piped down, and covered us 
over with horse-hair, and an abominable composition called flock. The 
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ball took a slanting direction through the main and orlop decks, and 
came out just below the water-line, making instantly a leak that we 
could not affect to despise. 

“ Droll,” said Reud, shaking the dust from his person. 

“ Very,” said his well-dined echoes around him. 

If this be jesting, thought I, the cream of the joke is to come yet. 

‘‘ Beat to quarters, Mr. Percy.” The lieutenants and more than 
half of the crew were away in the boats. The men were soon at 
their guns, and as they had been only slightly secured, they were 
ready to return the fire almost immediately. Upon looking up at the 
source of our annoyance, we found that it was a hopeless case. The 
height was so great and so immediately above us, that without heeling 
the frigate over, not a gun could be brought to bear. Another shot 
from the battery served to quicken our deliberations. There was no 
time to be lost. 

Captain Reud sent the various commanders on board their respective 
vessels, with orders, that, as fast as any of their boats came in to send 
them to us immediately with their marines. For ourselves, all our boats 
were away except the gig. Into that I jumped, followed by the 
captain and six marines. Every man, except a quarter-master 
and a couple of look-outs, was piped down below, with strict orders 
that they were to stay there and not expose themselves, and the 
ship was left in charge of the gunner, whilst the carpenter and 
his crew were actively employed in plugging the shot-holes ; for every 
ball that was fired came in somewhere upon the decks, and made its 
way through the ship's sides, low under the water. 

However, annoying as this was, there were but two guns playing 
upon us which, though served with admirable precision, fired but slowly. 
We had not lain on our oars a quarter of an hour between the ship and 
the shore, a space of not more than forty yards, when we were joined 
by seven boats of various dimensions, crammed as full of jollies as they 
could possibly hold. We were on shore in a moment, and, without 
much care as to forming, we all scrambled up the hill as fast as we 
could. It was very steep indeed, but we were not fired upon by any 
small arms whatever, and the guns could not be sufficiently depressed 
from the embrasures to be made to bear upon us. They certainly 
must have perceived us, for the moon was shining with singular 
splendour; but they seemed to take no notice of our advance, but 
fired twice upon the frigate as we were climbing, or, rather, scramb- 
ing up. 

This assault was an affair got up with so little premeditation, that 
Captain Reud had no other arms than his regulation sword, and his 
aide-de-camp, my redoubtable self, no other weapon of offence than a 
little crooked dirk, so considerately curved, that it would not answer 
the purpose of a dagger to stab with, and so blunt, that I am sure, 
though it might separate, it could not cut through a plum-pudding. 
Though I was approaching pari passu with my commander to a pa- 
rapet, where there there was zo “imminent deadly breach,” I was so 
much ashamed of my side-arms, that I would not expose them to the 
night air. 

Up we tumbled close under the low, turf-constructed battlement, 
and, as we were in the act of scrambling over it, we received a 
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straggling and ill-directed fire of musketry. One hurrah from our 
party, and we were into the fort in a moment, and that on the two 
flanks as well as in the front. For all the service that I could render, 
I might as well have charged, as a midshipman usually walks the 
deck, with my hands in my pockets. However, there we were, face 
to face with our opponents, on the planked floor of the fort, just as 
they were making up their minds to run away. But they did not go 
quite so soon as they ought. In jumping over the turfy mound, it 
must be supposed, as was really the case, that it took us an instant 
or two to recover our equilibrium and ascertain the surety of our 
fuoting, but that instant was a very annoying one; for the Frenchman 
directly opposed to Captain Reud, deliberately put his musket against 
the said captain’s face, and though I, unarmed as I was, actually did 
strike up this musket as much as I was able, it had only the effect of 
making the bayonet at the end of it score a deep wound from the 
bridge of his nose to the top of his forehead, when the trigger was 
pulled, and the whole crown of Captain Reud’s skull completely 
blown away. The shot turned him round like a weathercock ; I na- 
turally half turned also, giving the enemy the advantage of studying 
my profile, whilst I endeavoured to support my captain in my arms, 
and then the same man, being bent on mischief, thrust his bayonet 
right through the back of my neck, grazing the vertebra, and enter- 
ing on the right and coming out on the left side. Having in this manner 
a sheath for his weapon, the blackguard left it there, and thus having 
trussed me as with a skewer, showed me his back and fled. The butt 
end of the musket falling to the ground, gave me a terrible wrench of 
the head, but relieved me at the same time of my incumbrance. That 
was the first time I ever bled for my country. Indeed, | bled much 
more than my poor captain. However, the gentlemen of the fort 
rushed out as we rushed in, and rolled head over heels down the other 
side of the hill. Three or four were killed on the plattorm, among 
which, at the time, I devoutly wished was the inflicter of my wound ; 
some were shot as they ran down the inland side of the hill, and the 
fort was ours, with the loss of one man killed and, I think, six wounded. 
My hurt was very trifling: a piece of adhesive plaister on the two 
orifices was all the surgical assistance that I either had or required. 
But the case with poor Reud was very different. I detest giving a 
revolting description of wounds; I shall only say, that this was a 
most dreadful one. He lay for a month almost in a state of insen- 
sibility ; and though he lived for some years with his head plated with 
silver, I know that he was never afterwards perfectly sane. 

Walking about for a couple of days with a stiff neck, which was all 
the inconvenience I experienced, yet, did I assume no little upon my 
firmness in storming, and on my honourable scars. The next morning 
all the prizes were secured, the town formally taken possession of, and, 
whilst Captain Reud lay in the torpor of what was all but death, it 
was deliberated what we should do with our conquest. It was a 
matter of some difliculty to decide upon. At this period, the two 
factions of the blacks, Petion’s and Christophe’s, held the western parts 
of the fine island of St. Domingo. The Spaniards had large posses- 
sions in the centre of the island, and the French still held a sway over 
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the city of St. Domingo, and had a precarious footing in the eastern 
division, where we now were. The place was too insignificant to 
garrison for a permanent conquest for the English. Many of our 
officers, and all the men, wished very naturally to plunder it; but the 
captain of the other frigate, now the commander, would not listen to 
the proposal for a moment. However, we totally destroyed their 
small dockyard, burned three fine schooners on the stocks, demolished 
the fort that had been so pernicious to Captain Reud, and which com- 
manded the town; and then, the officers, and small parties of the 
ship’s company, were permitted to go on shore, and live at free quar- 
ters upon the inhabitants. Strict orders were given to respect life 
and limb, and the honour of the ladies; and these orders were gene- 
rally well enforced. It was certainly a pleasant thing to go on shore 
and walk into any house that pleased you, call for what you wanted, 
be very protecting, and, after having eaten and drank to satiety, to 
depart without having to cast up the items of a bill. These brigands 
were treated much too leniently, for I verily believe, that, for a vast 
number of years, all the male population were born, bred, lived, and 
had died pirates. They were of all nations of the earth ; and, I must 
say, that this blending of the various races, had produced a very hand- 
some set of men, and very beautiful women. ‘There were many Eng- 
lish females among them, who had been captured in our merchant 
vessels, and had been forced into marriages with their lawless captors. 
They were, for the most part, like the Sabine women, reconciled to 
their lot, and loath to leave their lords, their mansions, and their chil- 
dren. 

The governor of the place, a French colonel, was captured as he 
endeavoured to make his escape in one of the schooner privateers. 
We had him on board of our ship for some time, and he confessed 
that the place flourished only by means of what he was pleased to de- 
signate as free trading. 

The prizes, deeply laden, left the port one after the other, and then 
the men-of-war brigs, afterwards the sloop of war, and, at length, our 
consort, the frigate. We now lay alone in these quiet waters, and 
there we remained for nearly three months. All this time our cap- 
tain could hardly be said to be living. No one was allowed to come 
aft beyond the mizen-mast. We always spoke with hushed voices, 
and walked about stealthily upon tip-toe. The bells ceased to be 
struck, and every precaution was taken to preserve the most profound 
silence. But our amusements on shore were more than commensurate 
for our restraints on board. Most of the officers and men took upon 
themselves wives, pro hac vice—chalked, or rather painted their names 
upon the doors of their mansions, and made themselves completely at 
home. 

At this time I had begun to look fierce if any one did not accede to 
me the rights and privileges of a man; and especially since I had re- 
ceived my bayonet wound: my vanity upon this score became !nsup- 
portable. ‘ Younker,” was now a term of bitterness to me—on the 
word “lad” I looked with sovereign contempt—“boy,” I had long 
done with. Heartily I. prayed for a beard, but it came not, 80, 
order to supply the deficiency, I used to practise looking stern before 
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my dressing-glass. But all my efforts at an outward semblance of 
manliness were vain, my face was much too fair and feminine, though 
my stature, and the firmness of my frame, was just what I wished. I 
was not on board the vessel after the first week that she lay in the 

rt of Aniama, nor did I rejoin her until she was in the very act of 
sailing out of it. 

How am I to approach this subject, so romantic, so delicious, and 
so delicate! How can I record events, that, in proving to me that I 
had a heart, first destroyed its strength by the sweet delirium of 
ecstasy, and thus, having enfeebled, almost broke it! Before, the 
poetic ardour had often been upon me; but the fire was lighted up at 
the shrine of vanity, and I sung for applause; it was to be rekindled 
by love; but to burn with a concealed fury, to be whispered only to 
my own soul—a feeling too great for utterance—too intense for song, 
was to devour me. I experienced ecstasies that were not happiness ; 
I learnt the bitter truth, that rapture is not bliss. 

About a week after we had obtained a quiet settlement in the town, 
and very many of us a quiet settlement in the hearts, as well as in the 
houses of the beautiful Creoles, and half castes, I also went on shore, 
with Modesty walking steadily on my right hand, whilst Madam Temp- 
tation was wickedly ogling me on the left. I looked in on the es- 
tablishments of several of my brother officers, and certainly admired 
the rapidity with which they had surrounded themselves with all 
manner of domestic comforts, including wives, and in some instances, 
with large families of children. There was much more than ready 
made love in these arrangements; any one may buy that for ready 
money; but a ready-made progeny, a ready-made household, and a 
ready-made wife, without one stiver of ready money, was the as- 
tonishment, but English sailors can do any thing. 

Well, at No. 14, Rue Coquine, I accepted the purser’s invitation to 
dinner at four, en famille. It seemed quite natural. 

“ My dove,” said he, “ you'll get us a bit of fish. Mr. Percy loves 
fish.” 

“ Certainly, my love,” said Mrs. Purser pro tempore, looking a 
battery of amiabilities. 

“ Allow me to introduce you to my sister-in-law, Ma’amselle D’Ava- 
longe,” said the purser, presenting a very well dressed young lady to 
me, with all the ease of a family-man. 

The introduction took place immediately, and the lady and I found 
each other charming; indeed, we said so. After a few more compli- 
ments, and a very pretty song, accompanied by the guitar, from ma- 
demoiselle, I took my leave, promising to be punctual to my appoint- 
ment. I was not punctual—lI never saw their dear faces again. 

I left the town, and strolled up into the interior, keeping, however, 
our small fleet in sight, and walking seaward. I found the environs 
well cultivated, and the houses in the various plantations solidly built, 
and of stone. From every habitation that I passed I had pressing in- 
vitations to enter and refresh myself. These I declined. At length 
1 arrived at a beautiful wood, evidently under the care of man; for 
the different trees were so arranged, as to produce a romantic effect. 
The shade that the lofty mahogany trees afforded was very grateful, 
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for it was now a little after noon; and in this grove I paced slowly up 
and down, nursing my pride with all manner of conceits. Now wish- 
ing for some adventure, now fancying myself some king, now turning 
with pitying thoughts upon poor Reud, and then seeing the misery 
that we, in our honourable vocation, were daily causing, and the vice 
that we were daily acting, asking myself if there were any thing in 
life worth living for. 

I well remember the crowding, the overbearing thoughts of that 
solitary and melancholy hour. It seemed to me as if I were com- 
pelled into a summing up of all my reflections, before I plunged into 
some unknown sea of mysterious events. After my mind had ex- 
hausted every object of contemplation that the scene around me had 
suggested, my thoughts travelled home—home! had I a home—had 
I any thing that loved me—any thing that, in the deep and soul-ab- 
sorbing sense of the term, any thing that I loved? Should I ever 
obtain that object in existence, some one on whom to repose in afflic- 
tion, rejoice with in happiness—a pillow for my head, and a resting- 
place for my heart. I felt that, whilst I hated none—and there were 
many to whom I was attached—my heart panted for some one on 
whom to expend its energies. I panted for an object which I could 
worship, and by whom I should be worshipped. I may almost say, 
that I prayed for it—it was granted, and immediately. 

In the distance, and much below where [| stood, I heard voices in 
violent altercation; among which the “ vast heavings,” “blow me 
tights,” “a stopper over all,” with other such nautical expletives, were 
predominant. 1 broke from my cover, and found myself immediately 
in a slope, before a very respectable habitation, nearly surrounded by 
boiling houses, and other outbuildings necessary to a sugar and coffee 
plantation. The group before me consisted of a small, energetic, old, 
and white haired Frenchman, neatly dressed in a complete suit of 
nankeen, with his broad-brimmed straw hat submissively in his hand, 
speaking all manner of fair and unintelligible French words to two 
Jacks, not of my ship, between which two, now pulled this way, now 
plucked that, was a timid and beautiful girl, of about fifteen years of 
age. There were several negroes, grinning and passive spectators of 
this scene. I understood it ina moment. So did my gentlemen in 
the tarpaulin hats. They were off to me ina less time than a top- 
gallant breeze takes to travel aft from the flying jib-boom, supposing 
the ship to be at single anchor. 

I took out my pocket-book, wrote down their names, (most likely 
purser’s ones,) and ordered them on board their vessel directly. They 
obeyed, or at least appeared to do so, and departed, casting many “a 
lingering, longing look behind,” as some ninny of a rhymester has said, 
leaving me the triumphant master of the field—the paladin, who had 
rescued the fair, for which I received much clapping of hands from 
the dark visages, and an intense look of gratitude from the fair, pale 
creature, whom I had released from the very equivocal rudeness of her 
admirers. The thanks from Monsieur Manuel, the father, were nel- 
ther silent nor few, and, when he found that I could converse In 
French, he exhausted the vocabulary of that copious language of all 
its expressions of gratitude. I hardly could perceive that I had ren- 
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dered any service at all: I had struck no blows, and had run no risk ; 
I had merely spoken, and obedience followed. However, as I could 
not stem the torrent of his gratitude, I determined to divert its course, 
by yielding to his urgent entreaties to accompany him to his house, 
and recruit myself, after my perilous and heroic deed. 

We were soon seated in the coolest room in his mansion, and every 
West Indian luxury was quickly produced to tempt my palate. In 
fifteen minutes he had acquainted me with his parentage, his posses- 
sions, and his history. He assured me, with gesticulations, and a few 
oaths, that he was not at all connected with the brigands that inha- 
bited the town below—that he despised them, knew them all to be 
pirates, or abettors of pirates, revolutionists, and republicans—that 
he was at heart, yea, in heart and soul a royalist, and devotedly at- 
tached to the viewx régime ; that the estate he now cultivated he had 
inherited from his father, who had been one of the few spared in the 
revolt of the blacks; that he had been educated at Paris, but, for the 
last five-and-thirty years, had hardly been off his own grounds—that 
he had no wife, had, indeed, never married, had no family at all, 
excepting Josephine, who sate beside me, who was his very dear and 
only child. 

He did not add “a slave, and the daughter of a slave.” 

I now looked upon her stedfastly for the first time, and with the 
most intense emotion ; but it was pity. I had been sufficiently long 
in the West Indies to know exactly the relation in which she stood 
to her father. However, he went on to relate how she had been born 
to him by a beautiful mulatto, for whom he had given a great sum, 
yet, at this avowal she startled not, moved not, blushed not. But hers 
was not the calmness of obduracy, but of innocence. 

Strongly did I commiserate her, and gently strove to draw her 
into discourse. I found her profoundly, oh! how profoundly ignorant ! 
She had no ideas beyond the estate in which she lived, and those that 
she had gathered from the gang of negroes that worked it. Her 
father had taught her nothing, but to play a few tunes by ear upon 
the guitar, and sing some old French songs. Yet she had been ac- 
customed to all the observances of a lady—had slaves to wait on her, 
and was always elaborately, sometimes richly, dressed. Isolated as 
she had been, I soon discovered that she was a compound of enthu- 
siasm, talent, and melancholy. She was little more than fifteen years 
old, yet that age, and in those tropical climates, answers fully to an 
European one-and-twenty. In form, she was a perfect woman, light, 
rounded, and extremely active ; all her motions were as graceful, and 
as undulating, as the gently-swelling billow. If she moved quickly, 
she bounded, if slowly, she appeared to glide on effortless through 
space. She had taken her lessons of grace in the woods, and her 
gymnasium had been among the sportive billows of the ocean. It is 
but of little use my describing her face, for every one supposes, that 
in these affairs, the author draws at once, as largely as he can, upon 
his own imagination, and as he dares upon the credulity of his rea- 
ders. Though a slave, she had but little of the black blood in her— 
in her complexion none. She was not fair, but her skin was very 
transparent, very pure, and of a dazzling and creamy sort of white- 
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ness. I have seen something like it on the delicate Chinese paintings 
of the secluded ladies of that very secluded empire, and should ima- 
gine it just such a permanent tint as the Roman Empress strove to 
procure by bathing every day in milk. Colour she had none, and 
thrilling must have been the emotion that could call it into her placid 
and pensive cheeks. Her features were not chiselled, and had any 
sculptor striven to imitate them on the purest marble, he would have 
discovered that chiselling would not do. They were at once formed 
and informed by the Deity. It is of no use talking about her lux- 
urious and night-emulating hair, her lips, and those eyes, that seemed 
to contain, in their small compass, a whole sea of melancholy, in 
which love was struggling to support a half-drowned joy. 

As I turned to converse with her she looked up to me confidingly. 
She seemed, as it were, incessantly to draw me to her with her large 
black eyes: they seemed to say to me, ‘“ Come nearer to me, that I 
may understand thee. Art thou not something distinct from the beings 
that I see around me—something that can teach me what I am, and 
will also give me something to venerate, to idolize, and to love?” As 
I continued to speak to her, her attention grew into a quiet rapture, 
yet still a sublime melancholy seemed to hold her feelings in a solemn 
thraldom. 

My name, my rank, and my situation were soon disclosed to the 
father and daughter ; and the former seeing how entranced we were 
with each other’s company, like a prudent parent, left us to ourselves. 
My French was much purer and more grammatical than hers, hers 
much more fluent than mine. Yet, notwithstanding this deficiency 
on both sides, we understood each other perfectly, and we had not | 
been two hours together alone, before I told her that I loved her for 
her very ignorance, and she had confessed to me that she loved me, 
because—because—the reader will. never guess why—because I was 
so like the good spirit that walked gently through the forest, and ga- 
thered up the fever mists before they reached the dwellings of man. 

I very naturally asked her if she had seen this being ; she said, no, 
but knew him as well as if she had; for old Jumbila, a negress, had 
so often talked to her about him, that her idea of him was as familiar 
to her as the presence of her father. 

“ You have much to unlearn, my sweet one,” thought I, “ and I 
shall be but too happy in being your preceptor.” 

At sunset, Monsieur Manuel returned, led us into another apart- 
ment, where a not inelegant dinner was served up to us. Knowing 
the habits of my countrymen, we sate over some very superior claret, 
after Josephine had retired. 1 took this opportunity to reproach him, 
in the gentlest terms that I could use, with the dreadful ignorance in 
which he had suffered a creature so lovely and so superior to remain. 

His reply was a grimace, a hoisting of his shoulders above his head, 
an opening of his hands and fingers to their utmost extent, and a most 
pathetic “ Que voulez-vous ?” 

* T will tell you, friend Manuel,” I answered, “ for his wine had 
warmed me much, his daughter more ; “ I would have had her taught, 
at least, to read and write, that she had an immortal soul, a soul as 
precious to its Maker as it was to herself. I would have had her 
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taught to despise all such superstitious nonsense as obeaism, mist- 
spirits, and all the pernicious jargon of spells and fetishes. I would, 
my dear Manuel, have made her a fit companion for myself; for 
with such beauty and such a soul, I am convinced that she would 
realize female perfection, as nearly as poor humanity is permitted to 
do.” 

“ Que voulez-vous,” again met my ears; but it was attended with 
some attempt at justification of his very culpable remissness. He 
assured me, that according to the laws, social as well as judicial, a 
person of her class, were she possessed of all the attributes of an 
angel, could never be received into white society nor wed with any 
but a person of colour. The light of education, he asserted, would 
only the more show her own degradation: he said he felt for her, 
deeply felt for her, and that he shuddered at the idea of his own 
death, for in that event he felt assured that she would be sold with 
the rest of the negroes on the estate, and be treated in all respects as 
a slave—and she had been so delicately nurtured. She had indeed: 
—her long white fingers and velvetty hand bore suflicient testimony 
to this. 

“ But, can you not manumit her?” said I. 

“Impossible. When the island was more settled and better go- 
verned than now, the legal obstructions thrown in the way of the act 
were almost insuperable: at present it is impossible. I have no doubt 
that our blood-thirsty enemies, the Spaniards, who are our nearest 
neighbours, immediately you English leave the town, as you have 
dismantled our forts, and carried away almost all the male population cap- 
tive, will come and take possession of this place—not that I care a sous 
for the brigands whom you have just routed out. I shall have to sub- 
mit to the Spanish authority, and their slave laws are still more im- 
perative than ours, though they invariably treat their slaves better 
than any other nation. No, there is no hope for poor Josephine.” 

“ Could you not send her to France ?” 

“ Sacre Dieu ! They guillotined all my relations, all my friends— 

all, all—and, my friend, I never made gold by taking a share in those 
long low schooners that you have kindly taken under your care. I 
have some boxes of doubloons stowed away, it is true. But, after all, 
[ am attached to this place ; I could not sell the estate for want of a 
purchaser; and I am surrounded by such an infernal set of rascals, 
that I never could embark myself with my hard cash without being 
murdered. No, we must do at Rome as the Romans do.” 
_ “ A sweet specimen of a Roman you are,” thought I, and I fell 
into a short reverie; but it was broken up most agreeably by seeing 
Josephine trip before the open jalousies with a basket of flowers in 
her hand. She paused for a moment before us, and looked kindly at 
her father and smilingly at me. It was the first joyous, really joyous 
smile that I had seen in her expressive countenance. It went right 
to my heart, and brought with it a train of the most rapturous 
feelings. 

“ God bless her heart; I do love her dearly!” said the old man. 
“T'll give you a convincing proof of it, my young friend, Percy. Ah! 
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hah—-but you English have spoiled all—you have taken him with 
you.” 

«“ Who?” 

“ Why, Captain Durand. That large low black schooner was his. 
Yes, he would have treated her well, (said Monsieur le Pére, musing, ) 
and he offered ‘to sign an agreement never to put her to field work or 
to have her flogged.” 

“ Put whom to field work ?—flog whom ?” said I, all amazement. 

* Josephine, to be sure: had you not taken him prisoner, I was 
going, next month, to sell her to him for two hundred doubloons.” 

“ Now, may God confound you for an unholy, unnatural villain!” 
said I, springing up, and overturning the table and wine into the fatherly 
lap of Monsieur Manuel. “If you did not stand there, my host, | 
would, with my hand on your throat, force you on your knees to swear 
that—that—that you'll never sell poor, poor Josephine for a slave. 
Flog her!” said I, shuddering and the tears starting into my eyes— 
“T should as soon have thought of flogging an empress’s eldest 
daughter.” 

“ Be pacified, my son,” said the old slave dealer, deliberately 
clearing himself of the debris of the dessert—* be pacified, my son.” 

The words, “my son,” went with a strange and cheering sound into 
my very heart’s core. The associations that they brought with it 
were blissful—I listened to him with calmness. 

“* Be pacified, my son,” he continued, “and I will prove to you 
that I am doing every thing for the best. The old colonel, our late 
governor, would have given three times the money for her. I could 
not do better than make her over to a kind-hearted man, who would 
use her well, and who, I think, is fond of her. Not to part with her 
for a heavy sum would be fixing a stigma upon her ;” and wretched as 
all this reasoning appeared to be, I was convinced that the man had 
really meant to have acted kindly by selling his own daughter. What 
a pernicious, d ble, atrocious social system that must have been 
where such a state of things existed! Reader, this same feature of 
slavery still exists,—and in free and enlightened America. 





( To be continued. ) 


AN ITALIAN EPIGRAM, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF LINES WRITTEN ON THE PLAGUE. 


Cut potra con pili sapienza, 
Della peste la spiacenza, 
Metter meglio in evidenza 
Che quel Tonio Poetone 
Che ne fa descrizione 

In pestifero sermone. 
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HOW TO WRITE A ROMANCE, 


[ Mr. Arthur Ansard, standing at his table, selecting a steel pen from 
a card on which a dozen are ranged up, like soldiers on parade. 


I must find a regular graver to write this chapter of horrors. No 
goose quill could afford me any assistance. Now then. Let me see 
( Reads, and during his reading Barnstable comes in at the door behind 
him, unperceived.) “ At this most monstrously appalling sight, the hair 
of Piftlianteriscki raised slowly the velvet cap from off his head, as if 
it had been perched upon the rustling quills of some exasperated por- 
cupine—(I think that’s new )—his nostrils dilated to that extent that 
you might, with ease, have thrust a musket bullet into each—his 
mouth was opened so wide, so unnaturally wide, that the corners were 
rent asunder, and the blood slowly trickled down each side of his 
bristly chin—while each tooth loosened from its socket with indivi- 
dual fear.—Not a word could he utter, for his tongue, in its fright, 
clung with terror to his upper jaw, as tight as do the bellies of the 
fresh and slimy soles, paired together by some fishwoman ; but if his 
tongue was paralysed, his heart was not—it throbbed against his ribs 
with a violence which threatened their dislocation from the sternum, 
and with a sound which reverberated through the dark, damp sub- 
terrene .’ I think that will do. There's force there. 

B. There is, with a vengeance. Why, what is all this ? 

A. My dear Barnstable, you here? I'm writing a romance for 
B——. It is to be supposed to be a translation. 

B. The Germans will be infinitely obliged to you; but, my dear 
fellow, you appear to have fallen into the old school—that’s no longer 
in vogue. 

A, My orders are for the old school. O r was most parti- 
cular on that point. He says that there is a re-action—a great re- 
action. 

B. What, on iiterature? Well, he knows as well as any man. | 
only wish to God there was in every thing else, and we could see the 
good old times again. 

A. To confess the truth, I did intend to have finished this without 
saying a word to you. I wished to have surprised you. 

B. So you have, my dear fellow, with the few lines I have heard. 
How the devil are you to get your fellow out of that state of 
asphyxia ? 

A. By degrees—slowly—very slowly—as they pretend that we 
lawyers go to heaven. But I'll tell you what I have done, just to give 
you an idea of my work. In the first place, I have a castle perched 
so high up in the air, that the eagles, even in their highest soar, ap- 
pear but as wrens below. 

B. That's all right. 

A. And then it has subterraneous passages, to which the sewers of 
London are a mere song, and they all lead to a small cave at high 
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water mark on the sea beach, covered with brambles and bushes, and 
just large enough at its entrance to admit of a man squeezing himself 
in. 

B. That's all right. You cannot be too much underground; in 
fact, the two first, and the best part of the third, volume, should be 
wholly in the bowels of the earth, and your hero and heroine should 
never come to light until the last chapter. 

A Then they would never have been born till then, and how could 
I marry them? But still I have adhered pretty much to your idea; 
and, Barnstable, I have such a heroine—such a lover—she has never 
seen her sweetheart, yet she is most devotedly attached, and has 
suffered more for his sake than any mortal could endure. 

B. Most heroines generally do. 

A. I have had her into various dungeons for three or four years, on 
black bread and a broken pitcher of water—she has been starved to 
death—lain for months and months upon wet straw—had two brain 
fevers—five times has she risked violation, and always has picked up, 
or found in the belt of her infamous ravishers, a stiletto, which 
she has plunged into their hearts, and they have expired with or with- 
out a groan. 

B. Excellent: and of course comes out each time as fresh, as 
sweet, as lovely, as pure, as charming, and as constant as ever. 

A. Exactly; nothing can equal her infinite variety of adventure, 
and her imperishable beauty and unadhesive cleanliness of person ; 
and, as for lives, she has more than a thousand cats. After nine 
months’ confinement in a dungeon, four feet square, when it is 
opened for her release, the air is perfumed with the ambrosia which 
exhales from her sweet person. 

B. Of course it does. The only question is, what ambrosia smells 
like. But let me know something about your hero. 

A, He is a prince and a robber. 

B. The two professions are not at all incompatible. Go on. 

A. He is the chief of a band of robbers, and is here, there, and 
everywhere. He fills all Europe with terror, admiration, and love. 

B. Very good. 

A. His reasons for joining the robbers are, of course, a secret; 
(and upon my word they are equally a secret to myself;) but it is 
wonderful the implicit obedience of his men, and the many acts of 
generosity of which he is guilty. I make him give away a great deal 
more money than his whole band ever take, which is so far awkward, 
that the query may arise in what way he keeps them together, and 
supplies them with food and necessaries. 

B. Of course with JO U’s upon his princely domains. 

A, I have some very grand scenes, amazingly effective; for i- 
stance, what do you think, at the moment after the holy mass has 
been performed in St. Peter’s at Rome, just as the pope is about to 
put the sacred wafer into his mouth, and bless the whole world, I make 
him snatch the wafer out of the pope’s hand, and get clear off with 
it. 

B. What for, may I ask ? 

A. That is a secret which I do not reveal. The whole arrange- 
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ment of that part of the plot is admirable. The band of robbers are 
disguised as priests, and officiate, without being found out. 

#. But isn’t that rather sacrilegious ? 

A. No; it appears so to be, but he gives his reasons for his beha- 
viour to the pope, and the pope is satisfied, and not only gives him his 
blessing, but shows him the greatest respect. 

B. They must have been very weighty reasons. 

A. And therefore they are not divulged. 

B. That is to say, not until the end of the work. 

A. They are never divulged at all; I leave a great deal to the 
reader's imagination—people are fond of conjecture. All they know 
is, that he boldly appears, and demands an audience. He is conducted 
in, the interview is private, after a sign made by our hero, and at 
which the pope almost leaps off his chair. After an hour he comes 
out again, and the pope bows him to the very door. Every one is 
astonished, and, of course, almost canonize him. 

B. That's going it rather strong ina Catholic country. But, tell me, 
Ansard, what is your plot? 

A. Plot! I have none. 

B. No plot! 

A, No plot, and all plot. 1 puzzle the reader with certain materials. 
I have castles and dungeons, corridors and creaking doors, good vil- 
lains and bad villains. Chain armour and clank of armour, daggers 
for gentlemen, and stilettos for ladies. Dark forests and brushwood, 
drinking scenes, eating scenes, and sleeping scenes. Robbers and 
friars, purses of gold, and instruments of torture, an incarnate devil of 
a Jesuit, a handsome hero, and a lovely heroine. I jumble them all 
together, sometimes above, and sometimes underground, and I explain 
nothing at all. 

B. Have you nothing supernatural ? 

A. O yes! I've a dog whose instinct is really supernatural, and | 
have two or three visions, which may be considered so, as they tell 
what never else could have been known. I decorate my caverns and 
dungeons with sweltering toads and slimy vipers, a constant dropping 
of water, with chains too ponderous to lift, but which the parties upon 
whom they are rivetted clang together as they walk up and down in 
their cells, and soliloquize. So much for my underground scenery. 
Above, I people the halls with pages and ostrich feathers, and knights 
in bright armour, a constant supply of generous wine, and goblets too 
heavy to lift, which the knights toss off at a draught, as they sit and 
listen to the minstrels’ music. 

B. Bravo, Ansard, bravo. It appears to me that you do not want 
assistance in this romance. 

A. No, when I do I have always a holy and compassionate friar, 
who pulls a wonderful restorative, or healing balm, out of his bosom. 
The puffs of Solomon’s Balm of Gilead are a fool to the real merits of 
my pharmacopeeia contained in a small vial. 

B. And pray what may be the title of this book of yours, for I 
have known it take more time to fix upon a title than to write the 
three volumes. 

A, I call it The Undiscovered Secret, and very properly so too, for 
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it never is explained. But if you please, I will read you some pas- 
sages from it. I think you will approve of them. For instance, now, 
let us take this, in the second volume. You must know, that Angeli. 
canarinella, (for that is the name of my heroine,) is thrown into a 
dungeon not more than four feet square, but more than six hundred 
feet below the surface of the earth. The ways are so intricate, and 
the subterranean so vast, and the dungeons so numerous, that the 
base Ethiop, who has obeyed his master’s orders, in confining her, 
has himself been lost in the labyrinth, and has not been able to dis- 
cover what dungeon he put her in. For three days he has been look- 
ing for it, during which our heroine has been without food, and he is 
still searching and scratching his woolly head in despair, as he is to 
die by slow torture, if he does not reproduce her—for you observe, the 
chief who has thrown her into this dungeon is most desperately in love 
with her. 

B. That of course ; and that is the way to prove romantic love— 
you ill treat—but still she is certainly in a dilemma, as well as the 
Ethiop. 

A. Granted; but she talks like the heroine of a romance. Listen. 
(Ansard reads.) ‘“ The beauteous and divinely-moulded form of the 
angelic Angelicanarinella pressed the dank and rotten straw, which 
had been thrown down by the scowling, thick-lipped Ethiop for her 
repose. She, for whom attendant maidens had smoothed the Sybaritic 
sheet of finest texture, under the elaborately carved and sumptuously 
gilt canopy, the silken curtains, and the tassels of the purest dust of 
gold.” 

B. Tassels of dust of gold! only figuratively, I suppose. 

A. Nothing more. “ Each particular straw of this dank, damp bed 
was elastic with delight, at bearing such angelic pressure ; and, as our 
heroine cast her ineffably beaming eyes about the dark void, lighting 
up with their effulgent rays each little portion of the dungeon, as she 
glanced them from one part to another, she perceived that the many 
reptiles enclosed with her in this narrow tomb, were nestling to her 
side, their eyes fixed upon her in mute expressions of love and admi- 
ration. Her eclipsed orbs were each, for a moment, suffused with a 
bright and heavenly tear, and from the suffusion threw out a more 
brilliant light upon the feeling reptiles who paid this tribute to her 
undeserved sufferings. She put forth her beauteous hand, whose 
‘ faint tracery,'—(I stole that from Cooper, )—whose faint tracery had 
so often given to others the idea that it was etherial, and not corporeal, 
and lifting with all the soft and tender handling of first love, a vener- 
able toad, which smiled upon her, she placed the interesting animal so 
that it could crawl up and nestle in her bosom. ¢ Poor child of dank, 
of darkness, and of dripping,’ exclaimed she, in her flute-like 
notes, ‘who sheltereth thyself under the wet and mouldering wall, so 
neglected in thy form by thy mother Nature, repose awhile in peace 
where princes and nobles would envy thee, if they knew thy present 
lot. But that shall never be; these lips shall never breathe a tale 
which might endanger thy existence ; fear not, therefore, their enmity, 
and as thou slowly creepest away thy little round of circumscribed ex- 
istence, forget me not, but shed an occasional pearly tear to the me- 
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mory of the persecuted, the innocent Angelicanarinella!” What d’ye 
think of that ? 

B. Umph! a very warm picture certainly; however, it is natural. 
You know, a person of her consequence could never exist without a 
little toadyism. 

A. I have a good many subterraneous soliloquies, which would have 
been lost for ever, if 1 did not bring them up. 

B. That one you have just read is enough to make every body 
else bring up. 

A. | rather plume myself upon it. 

B. Yes, it is a feather in your cap, and will act as a feather in the 
throat of your readers. 

A. Now I'll turn over the second volume, and read you another 
morceau, in which I assume the more playful vein. I have imitated 
one of our modern writers, ho must be correct in her language, as 
she knows all about heroes and heroines. I must confess that I’ve 
cribbed a little. 

B. Let's hear. , 

A, “The lovely Angelicanarinel!a pottered for some time about this 
fairy chamber, then ‘ wrote journal.’ At last, she threw herself’ down 
on the floor, pulled out the miniature, g/ped when she looked at it, and 
then cried herself to sleep. 

B. Pottered and gulped ! What language do you call that ? 

A. It’s all right, my dear fellow. I understand that it is the refined 
slang of the modern boudoir, and only known to the initiated. 

B. They had better keep it entirely to their boudoirs. I should 
advise you to leave it all out. 

A, Well, I thought that one who was so very particular, must 
have been the standard of perfection herself. 

B. That does not at all follow. Who has abused the Americans 
more than Mrs. Trollope, and yet-————but I am charitable even to 
those who have no charity for others. 

A, But what I wish to read to you is the way in which I have 
managed that my secret shall never be divulged. It is known only to 
tour. 

B. A secret known to four people! You must be quick then. 

A. So | am, as you shall hear; they all meet in a dark gallery, but 
do not expect to meet any one but the hero, whom they intend to 
murder, each one having, unknown to the others, made an appointment 
with him for that purpose, on the pretence of telling him the great 
secret. Altogether the scene is well described, but it is long, so I'll 
come at once to the dénouement. 

BL. Pray do. 

A, “ Absenpresentini felt his way by the slimy wall, when the 
breath of another human being caught his ear: he paused, and held 
his own breath. ‘No, no,’ muttered the other, ‘the secret of blood 
and gold shall remain with me alone. Let him come, and he shall 
find death.’ In a second, the dagger of Absenpresentini was in the 
mutterer’s bosom :—he fell without a groan. ‘ To me alone the secret 
of blood and gold, and with me it remains,’ exclaimed Absen- 
presentini. ‘It does remain with you,’ cried Phosphorini, driving 
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his dagger into his back :—Absenpresentini fell without a groan, and 
Phosphorini, withdrawing his dagger, exclaimed, ‘ Who is now to tel] 
the secret but me?’ ‘ Not you,’ cried Vortiskini, raising up his sword 
and striking at where the voice proceeded. The trusty steel 
cleft the head of the abandoned Phosphorini, who fell without a groan. 
* Now will I retain the secret of blood and gold,’ said Vortiskini, as 
he sheathed his sword. * Thou shalt,’ exclaimed the wily Jesuit, as 
he struck his stiletto to the heart of the robber, who fell without a 
groan. ‘ With me only does the secret now rest, by which our order 
might be disgraced; with me it dies,’ and the Jesuit raised his hand. 
‘Thus to the glory and the honour of his society does Manfredini 
sacrifice his life.’ He struck the keen-pointed instrument into his 
heart, and died without a groan. ‘ Stop,’ cried our hero.” 

B. And | agree with your hero: stop, Ansard, or you'll kill me too 
—but not without a groan. 

A. Don’t you think it would act well ? 

B. Quite as well as it reads; pray is it all like this? 

A. You shall judge for yourself. I have half killed myself with 
writing it, for 1 chew opium every night to obtain ideas. Now 
again— 

BB. Spare me, Ansard, spare me; my nerves are rather delicate ; 
for the remainder I will take your word. 

A. I wish my duns would do the same, even if it were only my 
washerwoman ; but there’s no more tick for me here, except this old 
watch of my father’s, which serves to remind me of what I cannot 
obtain from others—time ; but, however, there is a time for all things, 
and when the time comes that my romance is ready, my creditors 
will obtain the ready. 

B. Your only excuse, Ansard. 

A. I beg your pardon. The public require strong writing now-a- 
days. We have thousands who write well, and the public are nau- 
seated with what is called good writing. 

B. And so they want something bad, eh? Well, Ansard, you 
certainly can supply them. 

A. My dear Barnstable, you must not disparage this style of 
writing—it is not bad—there is a great art in it. It may be termed 
writing intellectual and etherial. You observe, that it never allows 
probabilities or even possibilities to stand in its way. The dross of 
humanity is rejected: all the common wants and grosser feelings of 
our natures are disallowed. It is a novel which is all mind and passion. 
Corporeal attributes and necessities are thrown on one side, as they 
would destroy the charm of perfectability. Nothing can soil, or defile, 
or destroy my heroine ; suffering adds lustre to her beauty, as pure 
gold is tried by fire: nothing can kill her, because she is all mind. 
As for my men, you will observe when you read my work— 

B. When I do! . 

A, Which, of course, you will—that they also have their appetites 
in abeyance; they never want to eat, or drink, or sleep—are always 
at hand when required, without regard to time or space. Now there 
is a great beauty in this description of writing. The women adore tt 
because they find their sex divested of those human necessities with- 
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out which they would indeed be angels: the mirror is held up to 
them, and they find themselves perfect—no wonder they are pleased. 
The other sex are also very glad to dwell upon female perfectability, 
which they can only find in a romance, although they have often 
dwelt upon it in their younger days. 

B. There is some truth in these remarks. Every milliner’s girl, who 
devours your pages in bed by the half-hour’s light of tallow stolen 
for the purpose, imagines a strong similarity between herself and 
your Angelicanarinella, and every shopboy measuring tape or 
weighing yellow soap will find out attributes common to himself 
and to your hero. 

A, Exactly. As long as you draw perfection in both sexes, 
you are certain to be read, because by so doing you flatter human 
nature and self-love, and transfer it to the individual who reads. Now 
a picture of real life— 

B. 1s like some of Wouvermans’ best pictures, which will not be 
purchased by many, because his dogs in the fore-ground are doing 
exactly what all dogs will naturally do when they first are let out of 
their kennels. 

A, Wouvermans should have known better, and made his dogs 
better mannered if he expected his pictures to be hung up in the 
parlour of refinement. 

B. Very true. 

A. Perhaps you would like to have another passage or two. 

B. Excuse me: I will imagine it all. I only hope, Ansard, this 
employment will not interfere with your legal practice. 

A. My dear Barnstable, it certainly will not, because my legal 
practice cannot be interfered with. I have been called to the bar, 
but find no employment in my calling. I have been sitting in my 
gown and wig for one year, and may probably sit a dozen more, 
before I have to rise to address their lordships. I have nut yet had 
a guinea brief. My only chance is, to be sent out as judge to Sierra 
Leone, or perhaps to be made a Whig commissioner. 

B. A Whig commissioner! You are indeed humble in your aspi- 
rations. I recollect the time, Ansard, when you dreamt of golden 
fame and aspired to the woolsack—when your ambition prompted you 
to midnight labour, and you showed an energy— 

Ansard, (putting his hands up to his forehead, with his elbows on 
the table.) “* What can I do, Barnstable? If I trust to briefs, my ex- 
istence will be but brief—we all must live. 

B. Live then, Ansard, as a novel, a romance writer, even as a 
writer of puffs to Warren’s blacking—but do not condescend to 
do the work which has been done. Look at the report of the com- 
missioners of the Municipal Corporation Bill, and compare it with 
the evidence before the House of Lords. No, no, write anything, 
but do not become a Whig commissioner. If H. B. wants a subject, 
let him represent the ex-chancellor as the Sin of Milton, and his 
multitudinous commissioners as the foul progeny which he has en- 
gendered. 
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THE LIFE, OPINIONS, AND PENSILE ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN KETCH:! 


WITH RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES DURING 
THE LAST THREE REIGNS. 


EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “* OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE.” 


‘* O grief beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it lov’d to live, or feared to die.” 


‘* Necessity is a hard taskmaster.” 


My greatest fault, it will be seen, is running into what my guide in 
writing this book, (viz. the young surgeon,) calls episodes, which he 
says is mixing one story up with another, and occasions me to make a 
new chapter for the conclusion of the account of the sick malefactor, to 
which I now proceed. 

After I carried him into the ward again, he was very weak, and much 
affected about his woman; I therefore did all 1 could to comfort him, 
and in a little time, he fell again to sleep: just, however, before the watch 
was set upon the top of the prison, and the lights called ‘ out,” that is, 
the word given for all the prisoners in the different wards to retire to rest, 
and extinguish the lights, which happens every night at ten o’clock, the 
ordinary came again to see him, being unwilling to leave one so near death 
in his state of mind. He insisted on my waking him: when I had done so, 
he went up and seated himself beside the sick man, saying, “I am 
come ence more to see how you are, and with a hope that you are in a 
better frame of mind to receive consolation than when I was last with 
you. Why will you not read those pages I have turned down for you in 
these books ?” pointing to some which were lying on a bench ; “ you tell 
me you can, and have read many books in your time. Pray may | inquire 
what kind of works used to engage your attention ?” 

“Ay, I have read ; but to tell you the truth,” he replied, “ I think I 
lost my time, for 1 could never see the use of books.” 

“No!” said the parson, “do they not inform and instruct the mind ?” 

‘** Instruct and inform!” reiterating the words. ‘ What do you mean 
by that? Pray tell me, sir, what all the books are about ?” 

“ That,” answered the ordinary, “ would be a difficult task to do in 
the time you have for hearing it; only ten hours—reflect on that ; but I 
may answer your question, by stating generally, that all the books pub- 
lished treat either of the things and affairs of this world, or regar the 
state of man’s existence in the other ; a subject which cannot but interest 
you, who are just about to set off upon a journey thither.” 

‘* Books, indeed !” exclaimed he: “ let me tell you, sir, if a man be 
industrious, and wishes to make haste and see as much as he can i 
this world, he will find no time for reading books, it’s that very thing 
which makes so many ignoramuses ; they will not read the great book— 
the world itself—from which you say all the little ones are made. — If, 
sir, a man wants real downright knowledge, he must not hinder his time 
with your books ; it’s a short life that the oldest has, and he never saw @ 
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thousandth part of the schemes of man. I am younger than you, but I 
know more than you do, with all your wisdom. And about the world to 
come, as you was never there, all your’s must be guesswork, like mine, 
and every other man’s, say or think what we may. I have read the world 
itself here, not second-hand on paper, and now I shall see the other if 
people say true, and that will give me more information than the books 
you carry about to preach with. No, sir, I thank you, but your books, 
unless there’s a reprieve in them, can be of no use to me.” 

“ You are under a delusion,” replied the ordinary ; “* how could you 
get it into your head that books are of no use?” 

“Oh!” answered his opponent, “ 1 do not say books are of no use— 
they are very well to amuse fools—those who are too idle or stupid to 
look into the real thing itself—the world.” 

The ordinary, finding that all his arguments were thrown away upon 
one brought up in so different a school from his own, gave him over as 
lost, and went home. “ That's a decent old chap enough in his way,” 
said the sick malefactor, as he left the ward; * there's not so much 
gammon on board of him as some of his cloth; but I like to give them 
all a turn when I gets across them.” I said I was very glad to find that 
he did not tip the old gentleman any of his flash. ‘O!” cried he, “ I 
know when to cheese that ; God bless you, it’s too rich to throw away 
upon yokels, though I suppose the old beak is down to a move or two, 
he must have picked something up here; however, I am glad he is 
gone.” So saying, he turned on his pillow, and very shortly fell asleep, 
which was the effect, I have no doubt, of debility and fatigue, for he did 
not awake until five o’clock, when he heard the hammering occasioned by 
the erection of the scaffold upon which he was to suffer. It may be ne- 
cessary to remark, that this hammering is not heard in the cells where 
the condemned generally are confined. “ Bless me, how I have slept,” 
said he; ‘ is it so late as that?” leaning his ear to catch the sound of 
the hammer. “I shall never be able to walk there, and I suppose if I 
am carried, they will all say I went off with a white feather in my tail, 
though I never showed one yet. Jack, I shall depend upon you. I dare 
say they will let you go with me. Now can you fill me a pipe of tobacco, 
and I will have a whiff before any body comes?” I then filled him a 
pipe, which he smoked with much composure sitting up in bed. At 
half-past six an order came for his removal into the press-yard, where 
the yeomen and sheriffs attend ; the one to demand, aad the other to de. 
liver up, the body for execution. I got him out of bed and dressed him, 
all which time he puffed away with his pipe; he then tried to walk a 
few yards, and was delighted to think that there was at least a chance of 
his being enabled to stand while the operation was preparing for his end. 
At seven I carried him into the condemned ward, and placed him upon 
a seat, where we both sate down to wait for the persons who gene- 
rally attend to form the procession through the passages upon these 
occasions. I dare say, Jack,” with a steady tone of speech, he said, 
a that you think me very careless about this topping-rig, but you see how 
it is with me; I should never get well again if they were to turn me up 
this minute, and I am sure | should never be fit for anything again, but 
be a burden upon Sall; so to tell you the real truth, I am glad it has 
turned out as it is.” Then looking at his clothes, he continued, “ they 
cant say I go off a needy-mizzler, thanks to Sall for this flesh-bag and 
toggery ; she said she would get them, and she’s proved herself no 
wrinkler, 1 should like for you to look to her, though I don’t want you 
to be nutty upon her, or to dorse it.” I answered, “ No fear of that, Iam 
already engaged.” As it approached the hour of eight, the men, with 
the sheriff and a party of friends, came into the ward, bound his arms 
and wrists, and asked him if he had any thing to say, or a wish to ex- 
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ress; to which he said, “No, let us go on; the sooner it is over the 
Petter.” The ordinary now began to read the burial service, but it was 
impossible for the malefactor to walk the distance through the dark pas. 
sages to the outside of the prison; I therefore took him up in my arms 
and carried him to the top of the steps which lead to the scaffold ; here 
he said, ‘‘ Put me down.” I then took hold of his arm and supported 
him for two or three steps, until he reached the proper place under the 
beam, while the executioner put the rope about his neck, who desiring 
me to hold him up, went down below and drew away the bolt, leaving 
me to stand by until the last moment. 

It had always been my practice, along with others in our line, to attend 
every execution, and to get as near the scaffold as possible ; this affair 
therefore, had not much effect upon my nerves, although I could not help 
thinking it was writ down in the book of fate it should so happen that | 
must assist in hanging the man who first took me among thieves. 

There is nothing the family men and boys are so proud of as being skilled 
in flash language ; he who knows the most of it holds his head up, and 
assumes as much consequence, and shows as much pride, as any bishop of 
his Latin and Greek. In my time I learnt it all; but since I have been 
in place I have left it off, which accounts for my not using it in this 
book more than I could help; I may, however, give a glossary of the 
terms at the end of this work for the use of any who may be curious 
in these matters. ‘The man I carried to the drop is a good specimen of a 
large class, who think there is no language like it, and that poverty of 
style must be attached to every conversation in which it is not used. 

At eleven o'clock, about three hours after I had exhibited myself upon 
the new drop, on the Monday morning, | was sent for into the governor's 
office at Newgate, where 1 saw the two sheriffs and several aldermen. 
One of them, addressing me, said, ‘‘ We have been thinking of your case, 
and what can be done for you: it seems, from your story, that you have 
no friends, and have never been a willing thief; now there is a situation 
open, if you would like to take it: our executioner is getting in years, 
and he complains that the helper we hire for him is not very attentive to 
his duty ; if you are willing to take the deputyship for the present, we 
will give you two guineas per week, and it’s very probable that, ina short 
time, you will have the first situation, which we shall make worth your 
acceptance.” I at once saw my coolness upon the scaffold had been no. 
ticed, and that I was destined for the profession; or else take another 
run in the world and shortly get hanged myself, as the value of one shil- 
ling would do it in those days. Considering myself in the hands of fate, 
I thought it was no use kicking against it; so I said, “ Well, gentlemen, 
I wish it had been something else ; but if it must be so, it must.” I did 
not, however, then know that flogging the prisoners every sessions, and 
the placing men in the pillory, was part of my duty, or I should not, I 
believe, have undertaken it. ; 

The sheriffs made me a present of ten pounds for my sufferings while 
in prison out of their fund, which they told me was to clothe and serve 
me for present need, and that I might come every Saturday for my two 

uineas. 
: I had often read in the newspapers the many arguments against taking 
away the life of man, all of which I fully agreed with; but I now re- 
flected that I was an interested person, and began to view the ques 
tion in another point of light. I considered the safety of the public, and 
the necessity of examples ; and finally, like all persons when they come 
into place, soon found good reasons to change my opinions, like these 
men, too, I bounded from one extreme to the other, and very early after 
being in office, persuaded myself that there was not half hanging enough. 
In the course of one week, I thought with the revolutionists in France, 
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that the salvation of the country depended upon a vast number of its in. 
habitants being put to death ; and went so far as to tell one of the she- 
riffs, that from what I knew of the thieves, nothing would put them down 
but hanging all who were found guilty. “ This measure,” said I, “ if it 
don’t frighten, will in a short time destroy, them.” Upon which he 
shook his head, telling me to do my duty, and not give opinions. 

My greatest trouble was how I should spend my leisure hours—where 
I should find society. I dared not go among my former companions, and 
I thought, wherever I went, people would know and avoid me, if they 
did not do me some mischief. I was afraid even to go among the women 
I had formerly been acquainted with, and felt quite incapable of facing the 
one who had, at dees: ved with me as my wife. Finding it, however, im- 
possible to be without some human being to whom I might relate my trou- 
bles, and whose society I might enjoy, I went every day to the female who 
fainted in Newgate, and at length took courage to tell her my situation 
and state of mind: her conduct towards me was so kind, and she urged 
so many reasons why I should not despond, that I in the course of a few 
weeks married her, to make sure of always having a companion, and to 
the present hour I have had no reason to be sorry for the step I took. I 
smoked my pipe at home, and took to reading such books as I could lay 
my hands upon, until I became quite a domestic man, and submitted to 
the entire will of my wife, which was anything but tyrannical. 

The session in which I was so unjustly condemned, and miraculously 
saved from death, was held on the 4th of the month in December. 1 was 
tried on the 6th, sentenced on the 9th, and reprieved on the 16th, just in 
time to eat my Christmas dinner outside the walls of a prison. It has 
always been the custom to avoid executions during the Christmas festi- 
vals, so that I had a tolerable interval after my appointment to office to 
prepare myself before I was called upon to periorm the duties of it ; and 
it is well 1 had, for no man, I think, can all at once make up his mind to 
the business ; especially being without employment between the inter- 
vals, and prevented going into any company where one is known during 
the day, either to beguile time or amuse the thoughts. It is bad enough 
at first to reflect that you must take away the life of others, but when 
the office excludes a man from society, it brings reflection doubly home 
to the mind ; and had I not considered myself a devoted person in the 
hands of fate, I should not have got over the trouble of my conscience. 
I considered, too, that the laws were supposed to be made by wiser 
heads than mine, and that if I did not do the duty, somebody else 
would, so that the same number of lives must, in the end, be lost: be- 
sides, I quieted my feelings a good deal, by looking upon myself merely 
as a helper. Then so anxious was I to find excuses for my justification, 
that I reflected all men would in reality be better off out of life than in 
it, especially those who are poor, and were compelled to steal for a living, 
as I had done. After a short time, however, I felt a secret pleasure in 
the office, which I am now glad to say did not last long ; but it served in 
a measure to explain to me how other men, who made cruel laws, and 
those that administer them, without doubt, at times, gratified their own 
passions, and the love they had imbibed for excitement, in inflicting the 
severities of punishment on culprits. 

In the middle of the following session, which happened on the 17th of 
January, an order came for the execution of four malefactors, he me, 
my master, and the poor fellows, five days’ notice to prepare. The head- 
executioner was a very old man, and forthwith eeparmenac! oe me 
divers lessons and instructions in the art of depriving men speedily of life. 
Up to this time the whole of my thoughts had been so much occupied with 
the affair of poor Tom, whom I had carried to the place of execution, 
together with his faithful woman whom I had since married, with 
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the suddenness of my deliverance from the gallows, that I had total} 
forgotten the two men who were condemned at the time, and for the 
same offence as I was: when, therefore, | saw them brought out to be 
tied up I was so unmanned that, as the signal was given me to draw back 
the bolt, I felt as if my arm was not under my own control. At the same 
moment, however, I heard, or thought I heard, a voice cry out from be. 
neath the ground—Fate commands it ; when the invisible power, which 
had before held back my arm, drew it violently the right way, and 
accomplished the death of the four men. It was fortunate for me that ] 
had once been a resurrectionist, for I am convinced no man, who had not 
been previously accustomed to dead bodies, could go through the cutting 
down part of the business: I was compelled to take them in my arms, 
while my master cut the rope, and then on my shoulders convey them, one 
by one, into the interior of the prison. 

However familiarized we may be with death, there will always be 
something peculiarly indescribably awful in it: whenever it is seen under 
new circumstances, it every time becomes as impressive as when it was 
beheld for the first time; particularly when, as in my case, one must 
fold it in the arms to remove the corpses from the beam. It would be 
more decent, by the way, if they were let down out of sight after their 
execution by a pulley. I had not, after this, any occasion to perform this 
part of the duty, for the old man died in a few weeks, and I was pro. 
moted to the first situation, in accordance with the sheriff’s promise. 
Although my predecessor had been head man for many years, he felt to 
the last that it was awkward sort of work, and always carried a dram 
bottle in his pocket, to which he applied when his own spirits failed him. 
Upon the last occasion, when the men were turned off and pulled, he sate 
down under them, and brought out his bottle to reanimate himself, giving 
me a share, or I should never have gone through it ; but notwithstanding 
all, 1 went home that morning very sick and ill. I ate nothing the whole 
day, and had, moreover, a dreaming, restless night, three or four times in 
my sleep seizing hold of my wife, and calling out, “ He’s going! he’s 
going!” under the impression I was about to save the men from falling. 
I snatched and tore my wife’s clothes so violently, that she got up and 
watched me for the remainder of the night. 

Three days afterwards, when the session terminated, I was called 
upon to perform another duty, namely, to assist in privately and pub- 
licly flogging all the prisoners who were sentenced, during the session, to 
that punishment. At the time I am now referring to, when a celebrated 
recorder presided at the Old Bailey, catting-day was no joke: the old man 
latterly used to say, (for I frequently went into the court to hear the 
trials of those who were likely afterwards to come into my hands,) when 
he ordered a prisoner to be flogged, “ Mind, when I say the prisoner Is 
to be whipped, I don’t mean a mere showing of the cat ; I intend that 
he shall have a real substantial punishment, that is, a good sound flogging, 
one which he may not easily forget—remember that!” and then the old 
man would roll his tongue round his mouth with as much self-satistaction 
as if he had done a deed of mercy or charity. At the time I am writing 
this, 1 have been thirty years an executioner, and have in town and 
country officiated at the execution of upwards of a thousand malefactors, 
and must necessarily, whether it be true or otherwise, have credit with 
the world for having my feelings rendered pretty callous ; the public, how- 
ever, are not always tree from error, even in adopting the most general 
and received opinions ; but be this as it may, I shall never forget the 
first day 1 went to Newgate to flog the culprits. I attended at eight 
o'clock in the morning at my master’s lodgings, where I found him with 
ten new cats, four of which he handed to me, putting the other six into 
his own pocket; after some instructions we proceeded to the prison, 
where we learnt that there were thirteen for public, and twenty-seven 
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for private punishment. Among the former were five men above fifty 
years of age ; one James Carrun, aged fifty-seven ; George Clayton, aged 
sixty-four ; and Moses Clarke, aged sixty-seven: this, it will be allowed 
by all, was bad enough in these civilized times. For my part, when I saw 
men with one foot in the grave stripped to be publicly whipped, it made 
me more sick than the executions ; but this was nothing to that which 
was in reserve. After the thirteen had been punished, we went inside 
the prison to operate upon the twenty-seven : the first man brought out 
to beplaced in the stocks had traced upon his back, in Indian ink, a repre- 
sentation of our Saviour upon the cross. ‘ There,” said a dandified 
alderman, “ you see what the villain has been about, he thinks that will 
save him:” in vain did the man protest that the figure had been pricked 
upon his back fifteen years previously when he was at sea. ‘ I'll teach 
you,” said the turtle-eater, “‘to play us these tricks—give him a double 
number of stripes.” While the man was undergoing his punishment, 
this humane citizen called out repeatedly, “ Cut it out of his back! Cut 
it all out of his back.” 


‘« Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind.” 


I am, although old and supposed to be hardened in feeling, ashamed to 

state what followed ; but, however, at the present period of my life I 

am a very altered man, and must pray for forgiveness. They brought me 

out a woman, Mary Rock, upwards of fifty years of age, to be stripped 

and flogged for stealing an umbrella, value three shillings ; besides two 

young ones, Mary Loftus and Sarah Edwards, for stealing five pounds of 
soap and a shirt, both valued at five shillings, the one twenty-five, and the 
other twenty-six years of age; these, with several others, were all put 
into the stocks and whipped that day as severely as were the men. When 
this scene had passed away, thinking and pondering upon that fate which 
had so strangely dealt with me through life, it came across my mind that 
I might have flogged my own mother or sister for aught I knew; where- 
upon I swore never more to flog a female again, and I kept my word, 
Although the resolution endangered my stay in the situation, I was in- 
duced to make it, partly at the instance of my wife, who seeing how 
unhappy it had made me, told me it was the most wicked thing a man 
could be guilty of, and I believe she uttered the truth, when all things 
are taken into consideration. Very shortly afterwards I was head man ; 
I then made the other take this disgraceful duty. On the subject of 
flogging, if I were now, after all I have seen and gone through, to give 
my opinion, I should say before any assembly, that it is a beastly, abo- 
minable kind of practice. I have seen many of the city authorities in 
my time who have taken such a pleasure in witnessing these scenes that 
they never missed an opportunity of being present, while many were so 
disgusted with it, that they did not attend a solitary case of punishment. 
It is my belief, that all who advocate the practice are possessed of some 
secret bad feelings which are gratified by this kind of excitement, and I 
regret that certain considerations, together withmy own inability, prevents 
my further exposure of this practice. Independently of its wickedness 
and cruelty, it operates badly: it drives all manhood, pride, and spirit 
out of some men, leaving them, as it were, a carcass without a soul ; 
they are never again fit for work or care how they subsist, crawling 
about upon the earth a nuisance and an encumbrance to their country. 
In other men it takes a more desperate turn, and sends them loose upon 
society like wild beasts, reckless of all consequences, caring not what 
becomes of them, and, consequently, are prepared to injure any of the 
other members of society. Such, in fact. are the men who do commit the 
desperate crimes stated in the Old Bailey Session Papers. 

‘* The law that makes more knaves than e’er it hung, 
Little considers right, or mends the wrong.” 


—__— — 
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I had not many hours been appointed to my situation of chief hangman 
before I had a visit from an undertaker, who came to inform me, that he 
and my predecessor had been upon very good terms, and used to transact 
business together to each other's advantage, adding, that he was in hopes 
1 would enter into a similar contract, saying he knew several surgeons 
whom he could name that would continue to be our customers. This un. 
dertaker was a person who was a great deal employed by the poor and 
at workhouses to bury the dead: it was his practice to take as many 
corpses home as he could to his own house to prepare for interment, then 
substitute a weight equivalent to the body, and secure it down in the 
coffin, afterwards disposing of the body for dissection. The better to 
accomplish this, he found it necessary, in order to avoid suspicion, to 
employ an agent to whose house they might be removed and sold, without 
his being seen in the transaction. Considering these things as so many 
perquisites of office, I did not suffer the opportunity to pass me. This 
man also informed me, that I might, upon certain occasions, make a profit 
of the nooses, part of the rope with which any notorious criminal had 
been promnens At first I could scarcely bring myself to believe that 
any person could be found so weak as to set a value upon such articles ; 
I have, however, since learnt, that there is no hobby-horse so spare, but 
some fool will be found to mount, and willing to ride him to death. It is 
a fact upon which the world may rely, that I have had five guineas 
offered and paid me for the remnant of a rope after the execution of 
certain individuals: upon occasions of a great demand, of course, I could 
accommodate my sapient customers with any number, taking care to 
keep them all ready labelled with the malefactors’ names upon them. 
One gentleman made a collection of nearly three hundred ropes used for 
malefactors during his own time ; he might, however, as well have gone 
to a rope-maker’s and purchased them all at once, as far as regards their 
genuineness. 

A few days subsequently to my conversation with the undertaker, I 
had an interview with three surgeons, whom I agreed to supply with 
subjects for dissection at the schools. This was at a period when a dead 
body was worth twenty pounds ; and I am now of opinion, that had I 
not exerted myself in procuring subjects for the demand as | did, the 
premium would have induced many, long ere the days of Burke, to 
commit murder, and deal in human life for the sole purpose of dis- 
section. 

There has always been a vulgar prejudice in this country against dis- 
section of the body after death; this repugnance in the mind of the 
living either to consent that their own bodies or those of their friends 
should be so disposed of, has arisen without doubt from the law which 
condemned the murderer’s body, after death, to the knife. To the pu- 
nishment of hanging we add the ignominy of being dissected ; saying in 
substance, to be anatomised after death is the ne plus ultra of penal pu- 
nishment. Taking this view, as most others had done of the question, I 
at first, although I had been used to the trade, when the undertaker 
came to me, had some doubts whether I should be justified in my own 
conscience in disposing of any dead bodies to surgeons: these scruples 
were, however, removed by a conversation I had with a lecturer, who 
os na to me that it was but a weak and foolish prejudice which the 
rich men and the legislators of the country had caused. “ Remove, 
said he, “‘ this apprehension and concern whilst living for the body when 
dead, and dead bodies would not long be of a murderous value.” Those 
classes which affect superior knowledge, and freedom from prejudice, are 
the least liberal, and possess less sense upon this point than the vulgar 
populace. : 

There appears to me to be but one way of putting this question 
equitably to rest for ever: the dissection of the human body benefits the 
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rich man more than the poor man, insomuch as life is more desirable to those 
who have the means of enjoying it, than to those who through poverty 
are constrained to endure privations and labour almost from the cradle 
to the grave. Besides, if we consider that the whole of the medical and 
surgical skill in the country is in a great measure acquired through the 
minute investigation of the construction, uses, and constituents of the 
various organs which are engaged in carrying on our existence; and that 
this talent or skill so acquired is at the command of the wealthy, while 
the poor are comparatively left to chance ;—taking, I say, these advan- 
tages into consideration, it behoves the upper classes to make, at least, 
as great a sacrifice of feeling as the poor are called upon to surrendet. 

To effect the final settlement of this question, and at the same time 
provide the schools with a regular supply of subjects for dissection, I 
would propose that the number of bodies required by the profession be 
correctly ascertained, more especially as regards the annual supply for 
the anatomical schools in the metropolis, and also the average annual 
number of deaths within the bills of mortality; probably if the measure 
were confined to the capitals of the three kingdoms, viz. London, Dublin, 
and Edinburgh, it might answer all the ends required. Let us suppose 
in London (that within the bills) there are every year fifteen thousand 
deaths, and that there are one hundred and fifty bodies in demand for dis- 
section ; then one out of every hundred who departed this life would be 
required. It appears from recent returns, that for every five who die 
six are born, increasing the population of Great Britain one thousand 
each day, and that since the year 1780 to i821 the mortality has been 
lessened from one in forty-five to one in fifty-eight. Notwithstanding the 
fears of Mr. Malthus, I shall declare these great blessings the result of 
our improvement in the knowledge of medicine, pathology, and physiology, 
all aided and advanced by the dissection of the human body. ‘To insure 
a continuance of this advantage to the public without violating the feelings 
or the rights of any class, or interfering as little as possible with the pre- 
judices of any falsely-educated and over-fastidious individual, let the 
legislature enact a law that every householder (or his successor when the 
master dies) shall, under the forfeiture of a heavy penalty, be compelled 
within twenty-four hours after the demise of any person residing — 
his premises to give notice of the event, and register the same at an office 
to be established in each parish. The parishes to be called upon in pro- 
portion to their population to supply, upon every recurring number of 
deaths in succession, so many bodies for dissection, without regard to 
persons, property, or station. This measure would render the chances 
so remote, that the feelings of the most timid and nervous could scarcely 
be disturbed upon the subject, especially as none but the officer who 
keeps the books could tell on whom it fell, and this not until he an- 
nounced the name, till the party was dead and unconscious of the claim 
made upon his remains. Under a law which could not be evaded, it is 
most probable every body would feel an interest in endeavouring to rally 
each other out of their absurd prejudices ; in the end tending to induce 
voluntary devotion of the body to such purposes, and supersede the ne- 
cessity for legislative constraint. It is an ultimate result by no means 
improbable, that the rich as well as the poor may, at no distant day, 
emulate each other, and consider it an honour to be assured that their 
dead and inanimate flesh will be made useful to the living. 

My friend the surgeon says, if people would but consider and reflect 
that we are almost wholly composed of the aeriform fluids or gases under 
peculiar circumstances of unity, in conjunction with the principle of 
caloric; which, although we cannot understand as forming either the 
materialism of our bodies, on the principle of life, yet we are assured of 
the fact by the process of decomposition ; and that the substances which 
cover the bones resolve themselves again into the same elements or 
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simple gases from which they had their origin, leaving only a small resi- 
duum of lime or other earthy matter to occupy the space hollowed out for 
a grave. 

t matters not, after the spirit is detached (he says) from the body, whe. 
ther we lie under the earth or upon it, the substance will fly off, and 
probably re-combine with like or the same natures, or in new combi. 
nations form other animate or inanimate substances, and this is al] 
effected by the previous process of putrefaction or decomposition of the 
body. It would be thought that stale of nicety, and possessed of cleanly 
notions, would be anxious to get through the unpleasant process as 
speedily as possible when the subject presents itself to them, and this, all 
informed on the subject know, is promoted by dissection and division into 

arts, added to exposure to the atmospheric air. It is the interest of the 
iving to bury the defunct as soon after dissolution as possible: the dead, 
if lett entirely above ground, would the sooner be carried on the wings 
of the wind to re-supply the claims of nature, and (if in one state such a 
thought is worth encouraging whilst living) be the sooner resolved into 
our simple elements after our demise. Diogenes, the cynical philosopher, 
aware of this, consigned his carcass to the dogs. This was true delicacy 
of feeling for his remains. What mind possessed of correct ideas of 
genuine delicacy would covet to be hastily hurried into a grave, there to 
rot in the midst of heaps of corruption—corruption, too, of those who 
while living we passed in the street with a perfumed handkerchief applied 
to our noses. Faugh! we have civilized ourselves into idiotism, and are 
become refined asses. Only conceive one of our aldermen being in par- 
liament, whose father was a nightman, affecting airs of refinement and 
delicacy, himself over-pampered, bloated, and plethoric, voting tor corn. 
laws and starvation poor enactments, and Mr. Warburton’s bill, which 
consigns the skeletons of those wretches who shall die in a workhouse to 
the knife, going every morning in his carriage to Mr. Abernethy for in- 
structions how he may best with impunity eat at the next wardmote 
dinner an extra quart of turtle; and then conceive his making a will, 
setting apart a specific sum of money to be encased in a vault dug deep 
in the recesses of a well-secured cemetery, there to repose, and all his 
grossness to have the delicate privilege of undergoing a forty years’ 
rotting. O what a refinement of the human mind !—luxurious reflection 
while living, to anticipate a half century in a state of decomposition in 
company with worms. 


Fierce death hath shaken thee down, and thou dost fit 
Thy bed within a pit. 

Night, endless night, hath got thee, 

To clutch and to englut thee ; 

And rottenness confounds 

Thy limbs and their fat rounds : 

And thou art stuck there, stuck there in despite, 
Like a foul animal in a trap at night. 


© what a sad republican rascal of a leveller is that same fellow, 
Death! even while I write this, I feel that I am not much better cor- 
ditioned than those numbers I have stuffed into the unconscionable cor- 
morant’s maw. He is ever craving; taking both the criminal and the 
judge in their turn—the saint and the sinner, the king and the beggar— 
all blend (as the surgeon saith) after death and mix in air, their passage 
to which is through life and death ; the first is bad enough, but the latter 
is the most revolting: the grave—it is a gloomy prospect! The ana- 
tomists and the fishes offer us a shorter course to the end than the tomb, 
especially if it be an hermetically sealed one, such as royalty and aris- 
tocratical pride are soldered in. 


( To be continued.) 
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The Philosophy of Morals; an investigation by a new and extended 
Analysis of the Faculties and the Standards employed in the deter- 
mination of Right and Wrong, illustrative of the principles of Theo- 
logy, Jurisprudence, and General Politics. By ALEXANDER SMITH, 
M.A. 2 Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


The first half of the first volume of this work is occupied by endeavour. 
ing to discover whether the perception of right and wrong, as regards 
actions, be a mere intuitive B sermr sensation, like hunger, or the effect 
of a process of the reasoning faculties—whether, in a word, there be a 
sixth sense—that is, the moral sense. In doing this, the author has been 
compelled to tilt right and left, before and behind him, with all who have 
ever written upon the subject, some affirming too much, some too little. 
For ourselves, we see no occasion for the argument, for we conceive the 
reasoning faculties nothing more than the sentient ones, drawn together 
by the aid of memory. We know an action to be right or wrong, hurtful 
or beneficial, not instantaneously the first time we may have witnessed 
such action, but by comparing it with the remembrance of some other 
action, or many actions. The impulse to take that which we want, if it 
lies before us, we cannot know, in the first instance, to be a wrong one ; 
nor shall we know it till we are taught it is so, by the consideration of 
many other actions—that is, by the union of many individual sensations, 
which union, we generally call reason. We certainly have a moral sense, 
not separate from, but concomitant with, our natural ones. Mr. Smith 
comes to the conclusion that reason is, and reason alone, a judge of moral 
distinctions, which is no more than affirming, under another term, what 
his opponents do not deny, and denying, what they in reality do not 
affirm. It is, after all, only an argument on definitions. Mr. Smith then 
proceeds, “ 1 am fully aware that the whole hinge on which my argument 
turns is this, that there is something, be it what it will, immutable in 
moral truth. This 1 am forced to assume, prove it I cannot. Grant this 
—and all I contend for will follow,—deny this, and, indeed, the whole 
argument will fall to the ground.” Ay, there’s the rub! Grant this. 
What! that truth is truth. Yes, it will be immutable enough ; but the 
great question is, what is this moral truth? It avails us nothing to as. 
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sert, that if we discover truth, it must be true. Give us one abstract 
truth as regards morality, which, being offered for the first time to the 
mind, we shall acknowledge it with as little hesitation as we do that two and 
two make four, and then we shall get on. But why does the talented 
author descend to beg the question, when we think a path so much more 
noble lies open before him? In another part of the book the learned author 
draws a parallel between geometrical and moral truths, and asserts that 
they are equally self-evident and irrefutable. This, we humbly conceive, 
is not so. All the dogmatical assertions about morals, as “ the action 
which produces fit effects is obligatory,” &c., still leave the first principle 
unproved—what is fit? Itis no more than saying, if we could find the 
truths, that it is obligatory to use them. So far are moral axioms con- 
ventional, therefore not only not immutable, but very mutable indeed, 
that the act so generally abhorrent as homicide, is, after all, merely 
what the existing laws and feelings of the community, or of the individual, 
may make it. The killing of a man would not be criminal in the mind of 
the provoked and untutored savage—the duellist often thinks his slaying 
to be meritorious, the warrior always—yet, in all these perpetrations, 
the mischief is actually the same to the sufferer. We have only two 
things to hold by, the law of God, and the national law. These are quite 
sufficient to give us the discriminating moral perception. The first is cer- 
tainly and unconditionally true; the second must be held to be true as 
regards logcal society, and together these give us sufficient of the moral 
sentiment, without nnn for that which does not exist out of the word 
of God—a fundamental, abstract, immutable, moral truth. After all, the 
word morality means only such a right direction of our conduct as shall 
be pleasing to God, and productive of the greatest possible degree of 
happiness to man. The Almighty has pointed out in the revelation, that 
he has so graciously vouchsafed to us, all the essentials to this—the va- 
riety and mutable accessories will always be as varying and mutable as 
the circumstances of man himself. After the reader has waded through 
the metaphysics of these volumes, which, the less he endeavours to com- 
prehend, will be perhaps the better for him, he will find every thing smooth 
and pleasant before him. No man can read the latter portions without 
becoming wiser or better, excepting the age of improvement be utterly 
obliterated by obstinacy or infidelity. The style of this work is extremely 
lucid, the author is never mistaken in the meaning which he wishes to 
convey, though he is often forced to confess he cannot carry his reasoning 
sufficiently far. This publication would be valuable for no other reason 
than that of its removing so many errors propagated by names that have 
become respectable, and even authorities, in ethics. We wish that time 
had been afforded us to read this work twice, and to have made a longer 
commentary upon it. But we can only say, if we have not acted up to 
our impression of what the work deserves, that our miscellany is not a 
review, but a magazine. 





Rosamund Gray; Recollections of Christ's Hospital, &c. §c. By 
Cuares Lams, Author of the “ Essays of Elia.” Edward Moxon, 
Dover Street. 


The most opulent among us would hail with heart-warm feelings of 
gratitude that person, who should discover to us that we possessed un- 
knowingly a great and a secret treasure. If such would be the reward 
of him who could give us the possession of sordid gold, how ought we to 
honour the memory of the man, who, with the master key of the human 
mind in his hand, discloses to us the unsuspected wealth of our own 
bosoms? We never rose from the perusal of any of this author’s works 
without feeling our characters elevated, and acknowledging some rich- 
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ness in the nature that we enjoy in common with the rest of our species, 
of which we were before unconscious. He furnishes us not only with 
new thoughts, but with new capabilities of thought. He points out to 
us not only that which is within our reach, and that is glorious to obtain, 
but tempts us on lovingly to go even beyond it. We are sure that Elia’s 
much wisdom was taught him by the spirit of universal love. He sits 
down cheerfully to warm our hearts by the philanthropic and pure fire of 
his own, and we find, in the joyous and tender process, our minds en- 
lightened also. We said to ourselves, retiring into our inmost study, for 
the first reading of Elia’s work should always be alone, “‘ Come, we will 

ive up ourselves to the best feeling of our nature, for we hold another 

ook of Lamb’s,” and we read “ Rosamund Gray.” As we expected, 
the intensity of our emotion, great as it was, was nothing to the new 
sources of light and poy the narrative opened to us, although in its nature 
deeply pathetic. The paths of affection and the kindly feelings lead us 
to a sweet consciousness of the innate nobility of the soul, a go far to 
prove its immortality. ‘‘ The Recollections of Christ’s Hospital,” are 
just enough tinged with the esprit du corps, to make us at once smile at 
and love the earnestness with which he advocates the noble establish. 
ment that first ushered him through the awful portals of learning. They 
are remembrances full of the finest associations. ‘“ The Essays on the 
Tragedies of Shakspeare” are bold and subtle disquisitions. They place 
the actor on his proper level. We can conceive that few persons could 
exceed the possession of mental enjoyment that was the lot of “ Elia,” 
when bathing his spirit in the ethereal stream of Shakspeare’s poetry. The 
= and the commentator were kindred spirits. The former deserved no 
istener less spiritualized and exalted than the latter, the latter was well 
worthy to be soothed, exalted, and rapt, by such a poet as the former. 
However, we hope the time will never arrive that shall see Shakspeare’s 
plays banished from the stage, mar them as it does. Let us give the 
“ groundlings” all that they are capable of receiving. If Mr. A. never 
can personate Hamlet, or Mrs. B. Lady Macbeth, they can approximate, 
and that is, at least, one step towards the elevation of mind we wish to 
see the property of all classes who write themselves English. We think 
the Essay on “the genius of Hogarth” one of the most masterly of 
Charles Lamb’s productions. He nobly vindicates the original and far- 
seeing painter from the imputation of being Jow—low, that word so often 
in the mouths of the emptiest of the creation. If intellect be the scale by 
which we measure man’s loftiness, there are but few who will take pre- 
cedence of Hogarth ; they only are truly low, who, buried in the mire of 
selfishness, cannot appreciate the grandeur of thought. ‘“ Elia” has 
beautifully displayed to us the sublimity of some of those scenes, that 
my Lord Orford, Mr. Barry, and others of the well-dressed class, have 
pronounced as “ so very low.” We do not think that the various papers 
reprinted from the “ Reflector” in this volume, enhance, though they do not 
deteriorate from, the author’s reputation. The “ Farce in Two Acts ’ is 
decidedly indifferent. The public taste is generally in the right. The 
audience showed much discrimination in damning it. There is in the 
farce no one character or incident to which we can ally even our humor- 
ous sympathies. The plot is unnatural, the characters are vapid, and 
the dialogue Joe-Millerized. Is it quite certain that Charles Lamb, the 
veritable, quaint, original Charles, the author of the “ Essays of Elia 
is the author of this farce? Is it not a Lamb of another flock? Some 
plagiary wolf in Lamb’s clothing? Be it as it may, our admiration of 
“ Elia” will not dazzle us into panegyric of that which me really find 
blameable. In conclusion, we must say that it will be long before we 
again meet with a look that we shall read with such a mingled web of 
emotion, in which pleasure, regret, and a thousand sweet and bitter feel- 
Ings, are so intimately twisted together. 
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4 Notices of New Works. 


The Sea-Side Companion ; or, Marine Natural History. By Mary 
Roxserts, Author of “ Domesticated Animals,” “ Conchologist’s 
Companion,” “ Select Female Biography,” &c. With illustrative 
Wood Cuts, by Baxter. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave 
Maria Lane. 


This is a book, the circulation of which cannot be too great. The mind 
is never so well disposed to proper and pious reflections as after the 
perusal of works of this description, especially when they are so ably 
written. Miss Roberts insinuates us, by the most pleasing means, into a 
great deal of the most important of the lore of natural history. If we 
might find a fault, we should say that reference is too often and too os. 
tentatiously made to the Deity, at the close of almost every chapter. 
Some of these aspirations should be left to the involuntary workings of 
the reader’s mind. For ourselves, we always wish sacred subjects to be 
held most sacred. The iteration of them in works purely of instruction, 
is often misplaced. Bring the mind, by gentle allusion, to the contempla- 
tion of the beneficence of the Deity in every page, nay, if possible, in every 
sentence, but do not let us be continually breaking out into elaborate 
rhapsody, making the August name too often a pivot for the turning of 
an harmonious period, in books that are not confessedly doctrinal. The 
merits of this work are very great, the accumulation of interesting facts 
bearing upon the subject ample, and the selection of the matter judicious. 
Miss Roberts must also be well imbued with classical learning, as she is 
continually referring to ancient authors. The work before us has our 
hearty recommendation. 


Considerations respecting the Trade with China. By Joseru Tuomp- 
son, late of the East India House. H. Allen and Co., Leadenhall 
Street. 


The principal _ of this book is occupied by a numismatic disquisi- 
tion as regards England, the East Indies, and China, useful only to the 
scientific merchant and the money broker. When this question has been 
more than amply discussed, we come to the author’s considerations on 
the trade with China. On this subject, as on the other, his experience 
enables him very fully to descant. The information the book contains 
upon the actual state of our mercantile interests with those intractable 
celestials, is but brief, but the hypothetical advantage from his plans, he 
insists upon, will not only be manifold but grand. The principal remedy 
for all the grievances, under which Europeans labour in their China trade, 
is the getting into our military possession from the Portuguese, Macao— 
establishing there a strong military and naval force to keep in order the 
terrestrial and celestial subjects of all nations, and pay the expense of this 
establishment, by laying a duty of ten per cent. upon every chest of 
opium, for which drug Macao is to be made the emporium. If Mr. 
Thompson wishes to involve this country into an actual war of aggression 
with China, he could not have devised a better means. We have before 
expressed ourselves to the effect, that China has given us sufficient cause 
for war—and, that terrible as war must always be, it is the only means 
of regenerating and civilizing that vast empire. We therefore say, with 
our author, let us get Macao if we can, only we differ materially with 
him as to the results of the policy of that act. 
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Sentiment not Principle ; or, an Old Man's Legacy. 2 vols. Whit- 
taker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Goodness seems to have a prescriptive right to be dull. No one will 
dispute this right, but against inflicting dullness upon others, we enter 
our caveat ; and, principally, because we have the highest respect for 
goodness. The work before us is written with the best intentions; and, 
no doubt, by one of the best of persons. It inculcates piety, good will 
towards men, and the beauty of high moral conduct, and leaves the mind 
fully impressed with the high value of all these, and oppressed with in- 
tolerable ennui. The story, such as it is, is packed together by a pattern 
of pathos reading to a pattern of a family, a certain portion every even- 
ing of the “ Old Man’s Legacy.” No doubt the author would be scan- 
dalized at having his stringed-up homilies designated as a novel; so even 
in the construction of the plan of his work, he has striven mightily to avoid 
any thing approaching to novelty. Well, from the‘‘Old Man’s Legacy” we 
learn, that having once been young, he marries a paragon of perfection— 
a perfect monster of morality. O that wife! Her interminable lectures 
upon the propriety of virtue and the virtue of propriety—the impropriety 
of vice, and viciousness of all impropriety. Then her looking at statues, 
and sighing for the mantua-maker to cover them. Even those stony 

ersonifications, who have their habiliments too low off their shoulders, 
love a higher corsage recommended to them. All that we can say is, that 
those who can discover impurity in cold marble, see much farther than 
most folks into the mysteries of that nice veil that shrouds innocence, and 
which we know once in paradise sanctified nakedness. Ultraism in every 
thing injures the cause to which it is attached; and were the ultra-pro- 
selyting pious permitted to fully follow out their own designs, much that 
is graceful and beautiful in life would be destroyed, the fine arts would 
droop, the sciences fall into disrepute, and the world retrograde se. 
veral generations back into barbarism. There are many passages in 
these volumes, which, taken by themselves, are highly instructive, many 
that are amusing, and still more, such as would be no discredit to the 
most eloquent sermon. But these excellencies are misplaced. The 
moral to be inculcated is always too wearyingly insisted upon. We are 
too much lectured, when we expected something else. Notwithstanding 
the “ Old Man’s Legacy,” “ cakes and ale” will have their lovers; and 
good sentiments will be found, if not equal to, the sure precursors of, 
good principles. 


Random Shots from a Rifleman. By J. Kincatp, late Captain in, 
and Author of “ Adventures in, the Rifle Brigade.” ‘T. and W. 
Boone, New Bond Street. 


_ This captain “ in Adventures,” as he terms himself in his title-page, 
is a right merrie companion, and has given the world a very amusing, in 
giving it a very graphic, book. It is a production anti-splenetic in a very 
high degree. Cheerful lads these riflemen must have been when not 
fighting, always larking, laughing, or loving. The narrative is composed 
in a very peculiar style. It is not witty, nor is it fairly humorous, 
Buoyancy would perhaps be the better term by which to designate it. 
Sometimes, indeed, it would seem flippant, were it not for the author's 
innate manliness. We rejoice to see the soldierly and frank praise given 
throughout to the Duke of Wellington. We should think Captain Kin- 
caid, notwithstanding his modest disclaimer, no bad tactician himself. 
He has evidently seen much and most hazardous service, and seen it too 
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with the pleasant eye of a laughing philosopher. From slight, but effec. 
tive sketches like these, the reader will gain more accurate information— 
information of which the memory is more deeply tenacious—of the man. 
ners, habits, and modes of various classes and countries, than from the 
most laboured productions. You cannot forget any one of the captain’s 
cheerful stories, (shots he calls them, but they have none of the qualities 
of lead in them,) and in remembering them you also treasure up in your 
mind all the accessaries to them. Thuschronology, geography, and history, 
each leave their tribute behind with the remembrance of the story. Here 
and there the author slaps off his pieceat Priscian’s head, and gives it a 
shrewd crack or two. But having seen so many worthy heads broken, 
and exposed his own so freely, he seems to have a prescriptive right to 
exercise his skill upon the venerable personification of grammar. Hay- 
ing enjoyed this volume so much ourselves, we now sheostulie turn it 
over to our readers, and they will find, in turning it over, that it is a very 
delightful affair; and if they stumble upon some few parts of which 
they cannot approve, the Scotch Chieftain’s Prayer for instance, they 
must hurry past and pardon them for the general fine spirit, and amusing 
qualities of the work. The “ Rifleman” will fire some more shots yet 
before death brings him down, and we are sure that, fire when he will, he 
will never miss the mark. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 
By Apa Smita, LL.D. With a Commentary, by the Author of 
“ England and America.” Charles Knight, Ludgate Hill. 


To use a literary common-place, we hail the appearance of this first 
volume with delight. The first innovator upon an old system, the first 
reformer of a long-cherished abuse, if he reforms or innovates by the 
means of a book, must necessarily make that book a controversial one. 
Adam Smith's is eminently so; and this necessity has led him often into 
faults of arrangement, vagueness of meaning, and uncertain application 
of terms, which certainly require an able commentator to rectify. As 
far as we can judge from this first volume, we will say that such an able 
commentator Adam Smith has found in the present. The volume opens 
with an authentic account of the great political economist’s life, his text 
is then given, and after each chapter follows the commentaries. The 
whole is well arranged, and the lucid manner in which the statements are 
made, entirely prevents any access of tedium. In political economy is, 
after all, to be found the very essence of morality. Had we no revela- 
tion, it ought to serve us in the place of religion. It is of that para- 
mount importance, that it cannot be too widely studied. As a science, it 
is truly but in its infancy. It is, at present, overlaid by ignorance, and 
opposed by = and prejudice. Almost every man, in arguing upon 
it, pleads only his individual case, or that of his caste. Till this science 
is properly understood, our laws cannot be strictly just, nor property 
secured upon a stable foundation. That we may be speedily able to esta- 
blish correct first principles, and give an unchanging and adequate mean- 
ing to terms, we most earnestly ta We think that the editor of this 
edition is well calculated to clear away much of the superincumbent rub- 
bish under which the question is buried. We wish him success 
in his labours, and in the most friendly manner entreat him to use as 
much accuracy in his technical expressions as he can; for, upon one ill- 
understood term, a hundred baseless superstructures may be raised, that 
bring not only confusion in the intellects of the student, but also dis- 
credit upon this noblest of sciences. 
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The Modern Dunciad, Virgil in London, and other Poems. William 
Pickering, London. 


To war with dullness is a task more easy than to overcome it; but it 
is the least easy of all to make it, in ridiculing it, a source of wit. The 
“ Modern Dunciad”’ is satirical without humour. Its strain of vitupe- 
ration is cutting, its sarcasm searching: but still it is mere vituperation. 
The philosophy of the maniac, who was astonished at the officer carryin 
a sword to kill those who would so soon die if left alone, might be oa 
studied by writers of this class, who are so valorous in the slaughter of 
small wits. We must concede to the author of these poems much power 
as well as polish of versification, and a more than sufficient quantity of 
that venom, which, like aqua fortis, blackens whilst it burns. There are, 
through the satirical parts, no delicate touches, nothing that makes us wish 
tocontess a brother inthe lampooner, or when he praises, to finda friend in the 
panegyrist. His maledictory verses are but musical abuse, his eulogium 
a variation upon the words good, good, good. Besides, we find in these 

ages many things repulsive to correct taste. What moral purpose can 
be answered in ill-naturedly recording the obesity of Theodore Hook, or 
torturing the crookedness of Sir Lumley Skeffington in exhalations of bad 
jokes? Of the poems professedly satirical we like best ‘ The Conversa- 
zione.” Of the serious pieces that follow, we request the author to think 
seriously, if ever his “ Dunciad” should reach another edition. Cer- 
tainly that caustic poem will not be complete without there be a niche in 
it constructed to receive the author of “ Immortality,” ‘* An Ode to the 
Nativity,” and several very pious little hymns. We have found the notes 
the most amusing part of the work—the more amusing, as the author has 
shown by quotations that he has been thought worthy of abuse, which is 
something in these days of literary and worthless pretension. 


SE — 


The Prime Minister, a Poem, Political and Historical. By a Peer. 
Edward Churton, Holles Street. 


We are heart and soul with this peer. We love his patriotism, we ad- 
mire his spirit, we would rally round him, his order, and his king, were 
the nation driven by the monster of democracy to a crisis. With him, 
we despise the Whigs, and detest the Radicals. Our admiration of Peel 
and Wellington, our attachment to our sovereign and his family, and that 
constitution they have sworn to defend, is equal to his—in all things this 
anonymous peer is a man after our own hearts, and fervently do we wish 
that every other nobleman was imbued with his fine, and, in the best sense, 
free spirit. But why—but why did he write this poem? Surely he might 
have spared himself and those who venerate him so much, an infliction 
So severe. 


The Fudges in England, being a Sequel to the Fudge Family in Paris. 
By Tuomas Brown the Younger, Author of the “ Twopenny Post 
Bag,” &c. &c. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long- 
man, Paternoster Row. 

This publication is in every sense the antipodes of the one noticed above. 


Tommy’s arch wit is irresistible in every thing—but argument. Of course, 
all right thinking men will laugh with him, and side with that which he 
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laughs at. The exquisite ridicule of which he is so complete a master, ex. 
ists not in the things on which he hangs it, but in his own merry brain. 
These jocular poems are in every sense perfect creations. They are exces. 
sively droll, the more so, as they have so little reference to the things oy 
which they are appended. Would that this Younger Brown, ere he loses 
his last grey hair, should just try, in order to show the versatility of his 
powers, to lampoon the Whigs. What a glorious Fudge Family would he 
not produce! However, as Thomas Brown has lately fudged toa tune so 
glorious as three hundred a-year, (certainly well deserved, if talent and 
genius can make desert,) we may exhaust our aspirations in vain, and 
must hail his humour, let it come in unison with whatever it may. Every 
one will distinguish between the cause into the service of which it is en. 
listed, and the high quality of the wit itself. Thomas has at length dis. 

osed of this particular Fudge Family very satisfactorily. The elderly 
Miss Fudge is married to a gentleman who has incurred all the author’s 
wrath, and her expected fortune devolves on her niece, Kitty, who ex. 
changes her blue predilections for those of a more tender nature, with a 
real Trish jontleman, with the real Irish name of Magan—so there’s an end 
of that Fudge affair. Will nobody give us an insight into the manceuvres 
of a Whig Fudge Family? Of all the fudges that were ever fudged in 
this fudging world, radico-papistico-W hig fudgery is the most abomina- 
ble. ©O for a little more -but we have said enough. 





The Story of Justin Martyr, and other Poems. By Ricuarp Cur- 
NEVIX TRENCH, Perpetual Curate of Curdridge Chapel, Hants. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


We would not have these poems confounded with that general mass of 
mediocrity that is issuing from the press in a stream so perpetual only to 
inundate the cheesemongers’ shops. A few more publications such as 
these, and the general taste might again rally, and verse be read. There is 
about the poems before us, an originality, both in the thoughts and the 
expressions that prove well that all the muse’s sources of charming us 
have not yet been exhausted. They are principally of lofty strain, and 
imbued with the most excellent sentiment. We should think the author to 
be an old man,—if we be right in our conjectures, we pronounce that he has 
most faultily “ hid his candle under a bushel.” Why we deem him aged, 
is that there seems vented forth in this little book in harmonious numbers 
treasured and favourite thoughts, for they are produced with that per- 
fection that it would seem they must have been canvassed for years to 
reach. Again, there is a quaintness of style, to which he of many days 
is generally so prone, and of which he is so fond, and which to him we 
hold to be so graceful. Let our friends read this volume. They will find 
that, in our eulogium, we have neither deceived them, nor perhaps done 
justice to the author. 





Ton, a Tragedy in Five Acts. Py F. N. Tatrourp, Esq. For pri- 


vate Circulation. 


y 


Undoubtedly this tragedy should be made public property. Charles 
Lamb has proved, by his beautiful essays on the plays of Shakspeare, 
that the best arena for the grand conceptions of the poet, is not on the 
gaudily decorated boards of a playhouse, but in the natural theatre of the 
reader's mind. As Shakspeare’s plays are deteriorated in the acting, it 
is not discreditable to Mr. Talfourd to say, that his “ Ion” would not be 
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improved by a It will be found, upon due consideration, 
that every work, which in the least approaches to sublimity, chronicles, 
under forms more or less ambiguous, the mighty and never ceasing 
struggle between the principles of good and of evil. Surrounding these 
powers with their respective glories and terrors, keeping their personifi- 
cations in all the vast indistinctness of grandeur, and, finally, winning all 
our aspirations to the virtuous agency, be it either triumphant or van. 

uished, are the great materials of both the epic and the regular tragedy. 
Of these the author of “ Ion” has availed himself nobly. He has taken 
the abstract principle of good, and placed it in opposition to the power, 
and even the insolence of evil, which he has not only vanquished but 
converted. In effecting this he has called into action the best sympathies 
of our common nature, and embellished his scenes with some of the high- 
est attributes of poetry. We repeat, that no scenic representation could 
do it justice—yet, to an audience only a little refined, we are confident it 
would afford, on the stage, a feast of the most intellectual description, and 
meet with the most decided success. We can feel with and love “ Ion,” 
notwithstanding the isolation of his character, and the idealism of his 
virtue. We are inclined to think that this tragedy would be more grand, 
and more complete, with the omission of the character of Cleanthe. 
Certainly she is a beautiful being, but she too much diverts the mind 
from the solemn action of the piece, and the severe unity of its design. 
Altogether, we think “ Ion” a production that would do honour to any 
age, and we think that after the learned gentleman has been satisfied with 
the varieties of his political and legal successes, and the calmness of many 
years shall settle upon his mind, he will look back to the creation of 
“Ton with more than feelings of unalloyed satisfaction. 


The Sacred Classics; or, the Cabinet Library of Divinity. Edited 
by the Rev. B. Carrermo.e, B.D., and the Rev. H. Sresnine, 
M.A. John Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; Whittaker and Co., 
Ave Maria Lane; Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 
&ec. &c. 


The twentieth number of this national work contains the following 
selections from the works of the Rev. John Horne, M.A., namely, “ God's 
»rescience of the sins of man,” “ the vanity of this mortal life,” and “ the 
tedeemer’s dominion over the invisible world.” There is also given a 
memoir of the author, by Mr. Taylor, favourably known as the author of 
the “Life of Cowper,” and “ Memoirs of Bishop Heber.” Hitherto 
this publication has demanded and obtained our unqualified approbation. 
Our sincerity therefore cannot be doubted, nor our motives misrepre- 
sented, when we respectfully suggest to those who have the election of 
what shall appear in these classics, that they should, as much as possible, 
avoid every thing that might lead either to disputation or visionary doc- 
trines. The article on “ God's prescience of the sins of men ” is polemical. 
The true Christian will never wish to limit the attributes of the Creator 
on the one hand, or take away responsibility from the created on the other. 
These mysteries had much better be left in the hands of Him only who 
can and will solve them in his own good time. The article of the 
“ Redeemer’s dominion over the invisible world” is also too speculative. 
The impious wish to know and to explain every thing was the rock on 
which the Papists first split. However, too much praise cannot be given 
to the portion, entitled, “ The vanity of this mortal life.” We confess, 
most eilinste, that the other subjects are well handled ; but why, ina 
work of such immense circulation, touch upon them at all? 

Sept. 1835.—von, X1V.—NO. LUI, c 
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Rainbow Sketches, in Prose and Verse. By Joun Francis, Author 
of “ Sunshine,” &c. &c. Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch Lane, Corn- 
hill; C. Westley, 162, Piccadilly. 


We have many reasons for wishing well to this little and elegantly 
produced publication, and, to secure our aspirations, we earnestly beg 
the ladies to take it under their especial protection. They will find it 
extremely elegant light reading, mixed up with just enough of the acid of 
satire to prevent its sweetness from being cloying. Indeed, Mr. Francis, in 
perpetrating his little severities, reminds us of a lady playing at snap- 
dragon, he makes a desperate dash amidst flame and fire, but immedi- 
ately that his hand is withdrawn, after all his boldness, we find that he has 
extracted nothing but sweets. That we think well of his productions, 
we need only inform our readers, that several of them have appeared in 
the “ Metropolitan,” and his ballads of the boudoir, and of the drawing. 
room, have had so much success, as to beget a crowd of indifferent imi- 
tators. But why did our gentle John suffer such vile affairs to disgrace 
his elegant letter-press, as the lithographic abominations interspersed 
between his gilt-edged leaves? We should heartily wish for a rapid sale 
of his first edition, if it were only to see these miserable scratchings 
utterly extirpated in the second. 


Observations on the Preservation of Sight, and on the Choice, Use, 
and Abuse of Spectacles, or Reading Glasses, &e. By John Har- 
rIsoN Curtis, Esq., M.R.1I., Oculist and Aurist. H. Renshaw, 
356, Strand. 


If people, for their own good, will not read a big book, a true philan- 
thropist, like Mr. Curtis, will ingeniously tempt them with a little one. 
Not that the large work has not met with unexampled success, but the 
less must, necessarily, from its low price, and popular form, come into 
the hands of thousands, whose means or opportunities will not enable 
them to procure the larger treatise. Indeed, the latter is more directed to 
the medical practitioner, whilst the former ought to be in the hands of 
almost every one. ‘To lose or to injure one’s sight, is drawing a veil over 
all the glories, and almost all of the comforts of this life. The author of 
this little treatise, warns us against all that may be injurious to that first 
of blessings, the eye-sight, and we must be mentally blind indeed, if after 
reading this, without some unforeseen casualty, we become physically so. 
The perusal of this work is particularly calculated for youth, and those 
having the control of youth; for that delicate organ, the eye, is often 
injured by inattention to early symptoms of disease, and often by adopt- 
ing as remedies, what is often actually deleterious. Had we sufficient 
ve we should certainly quote the whole of the well-written preface of 
this publication. Mr. Curtis well expresses his honest indignation against 
the barbarous predilection, becoming so general, of having so rashly re- 
course to the operating knife. Indeed, we have seldom seen so much 
useful information so elegantly condensed in a space so small. The au- 
thor has also much benefited society by the invention of his wire gauze 
spectacles, or rather sight preservers. This discovery was suggested to 
him by a source apparently the most unlikely to benefit science, the cus- 
tom of the semi-barbarous Tartars, and the wholly barbarous Esquimaux. 
We would insist still longer on the merits of this little affair, were we 
not assured that it must work its way speedily into general circulation, 
and become, in some measure, a household work of reference, whenever 
the eyes are threatened with any ailment. 
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A Plain Treatise on the Family Game of Cribbage, or Six Card 
Cribbage, with Rules for Learners, the Laws of the Game, and 
copious Illustrations for Reference and I ractice. By Lucius P. 
Bonp, Ese. Hurst, St. Paul’s Church Yard. : 


We have a venerable maiden relative, who counts at least ten more 
ears than there are holes in this family game, and who has been, since 
fies fifteenth year, fifteening it with laudable assiduity ; for as she could 
induce no one to take her hand, from that epoch to the present time, she 
is constantly holding it herself, and taking, though still unpaired, one for 
her nob, and two for her pair. To this lady, as in duty bound, we sub- 
mitted Lucius’s lucid treatise. Looking through it, she took her spec- 
tacles off repeatedly, and wiped them with a spotless cambric handker- 
chief—we thought, perchance, a tear of delight might have dimmed the 
glasses: no such thing—it was nothing but the diagrams and figures, 
that, by sympathy, caused that confusion in her sight, that was distract- 
ing her mind. She then flung down the book with a contemptuous jerk, 
that we are sure it did not deserve, and with no small degree of asperity, 
whilst the flush that she so often held in her hand was displayed in her 
countenance, she exclaimed, “ That she would any day, or any night, in 
any way, or by any light, stake her tortoiseshell tabby against Mr. 
Bond's wig—for she is sure that he wears one—at twenty-one games, 
though she never read a word on the subject in her life.” Now this is all 
the reward that men get for showing people how very scientific they are 
without knowing it—disdain and defiance. We don’t agree with the old 
lady in her notions of the folly of writing books upon such subjects, but 
rather coincide with Averunculus, who told the nephew of the Emperor 
Galba, who laughed at him for taking lessons in the art of pairing his nails, 
that, “‘Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well.” If by reducing 
push-pin to a system, that venerable game could be improved, we see no 
valid objection to the attempt. However, the lovers of cribbage are 
much bound to Mr. Bond for the trouble he has taken in making his very 
elaborate calculations, and for his well-expressed digest of the rules of 
the game. 


The Poctical Works of John Milton, Edited by Sin Ecrnron 
BrypGrs, Barr. With Imaginative Illustrations, by J. M. W. 
Turner, Esq. R.A. John M‘Crone, St. James's Square. 


This third volume is just what it ought to be. If we said that the 
illustrations were worthy of the poetry, we should not be believed. Yet, 
are we sure that they will fully satisfy the poetical mind. The engraving 
after Westall, by Graves, of Satan, horror-plumed, is certainly one of the 
best conceptions of thatartist. The burin has well caught the expression 
of the pencil. For the vignette title-page, we have the fall of the rebel 
angels. We did not very heartily approve of Mr. Turner's two former 
illustrations. ‘The one before us is beautifully imaginative, and the 
poet's idea is well followed out. This volume concludes the first _ of 
our language, the “ Paradise Lost.” In all the extrinsics of a book, 
these volumes leave us nothing to wish for. The letter-pre ss is very 
clear and perfect, and the binding at once rich and chaste. It is also well 
edited, and the selection of the notes at the termination of every book 
the best that the language affords. We do not know of any edition at 
once so convenient for general use, and worthy to occupy a place on the 
literary shelf, in rank with the well-bound classics of all countries. 











12 Notices of New Works. 


Tales of My Neighbourhood. By the Author of the “ Collegians.” 
3 Vols. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


The author of these volumes can afford to have it said of him, that he 
has not succeeded so well in his own ** Neighbourhood” as at College. 
It may be an invidious act, but the mind cannot resist the impulse to 
draw comparisons, and measure the strength of the author’s last work by 
that of the preceding one. The little inferiority that we notice, may 
have nl 4 perhaps from the subjects, perhaps from that careless 
disdain so common to a successful writer. Measured by his own works, 
we find this decadence ; by others, we should pronounce “ My Neigh- 
bourhood ” as of a very high order of fiction. ‘These volumes contain a 
series of tales of great variety, and which embrace almost all the incen- 
tives to the different emotions which we are so fond of administering to our 
minds, from imaginary sources. The first tale is called the “ Barber of 
Bantry,” the first part of which is an amusing chronicle of the dynasty of 
“Tipsy Castle,” a kind of more saddened Castle Rackrent. In all this we see 
Irish manners faithfully as well as wittily portrayed. The Barber comes 
and closes up the tale. His character is singular. He is a fine specimen 
of domestic romance, and his wife is rich in all those sterling qualities 
that affection tries and proves. However, the barber is a somnambulist 
without knowing it. This failing very well supplies the place of super. 
natural agency, and produces some very curious and startling events. 
The parts of the tale that call for pathos, are, indeed, finely written, and 
go home to the heart. The ‘ Visit to the Great House,” the tale next in 
order, is purely comical, and truly comic withal. It would form the 
basis of a good farce. In ‘ A Night at Sea,” we much admire all that 
does not relate to the yacht. The language of which the yacht-struck 
hero is so lavish, is not that of a seaman. The burlesque, panees, pre- 
ponderates a little too much in some of the minor characters. But the 
story is a good story, and is rich with fine sentiments, and inculcates a 
beautiful moral. “ Touch my honour touch my life,” is a very fair ex- 
posé of the absurdity and immorality of duelling. It is pathetic and well 
developed. The letter of the bereaved wife to the remorse-stricken 
friend, is the strongest treatise against the barbarous practice that we 
have everread. ‘Sir Dowling O’Hartigan ” is an ancient legend, and very 
Irish. We certainly gloated over the idea of one witch borrowing a lake 
from another, for a week or so, and when she got it safely embedded in 
her own country, refusing to return it. But we cannot thus go on com- 
menting and particularising every tale in the order it is printed. The 
whole publication is a bonne bouche for the lovers of elegantly narrated 
and graphic fiction. ‘There may be, im these volumes, a little too much 
straining for originality, a feverish wish to create novel characters, and 
a too great tenacity of a good part, but these are but trivial drawbacks 
to the spirit, humour, and exciting interest that all these tales so redun- 
dantly Dike. We have no doubt but that they will be generally read, 
and afterwards remembered with that great pleasure, with which we 
love to recall striking incidents and humorous associations. 


Every Englishman his own German Master ; or, the Shortest and 
Easiest Introduction to a Knowledge of the German Language. By 
J.T. Reinenper. Richter and Co. 30, Soho Square. 


a We think this a well-digested book of instruction and worthy notice. 
he expositions are in English, and are lucid and ample. The work also 
contams very extensive vocabularies and dialogue. 
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The Diary of a Solitaire; or, Sketch of a Pedestrian Excursion 
through part of Switzerland. With a Prefutory Address, and 
Notes personal and general. Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill; 
H. Sotheran, York. 


The body of this book is like that of the swallow, the wings of which, 
on either side, constitute most of its apparent magnitude. Take away 
the addresses from one side of this Diary, and the notes from the other, 
and we shall have but a very little book indeed. However, amply 
winged as it is, its flight is neither very wide nor very high. It is 
written with a good feeling, and amusing. Pedestrian tours, when nar- 
rated, can hardly be otherwise than interesting. We do not expect that 
this work will obtain a circulation beyond the extent of the writer's 
acquaintance. It is certainly not likely to create a sensation; but we 
can safely say that the time will not be lost that is occupied in perusing 
it. 





The Pleasures of Imagination, with other Poems, National and Lyric. 
By John M‘Puerson. Anderson, Jun., Edinburgh; M*‘Leod, 
Glasgow ; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


In this little volume we see one more of the many pretty painted bub- 
bles, that a vivid imagination, moderate talents, and a feeling for the beau- 
tiful, produce, by a sudden effervescence, on the turbid stream of time. 
This will float its limited space down the current, burst, and be remem- 
bered no more, except in the regrets of the author at his ill success, and 
the little prevalent taste for poetical compositions. Though in these various 
poems, there is much, very much, on which the ruthless fang of criticism 
might righteously fasten, and justice not cry out, *‘ Hold, enough ;” yet 
we assure our readers that they contain many passages of beauty, and some 
of originality. We wish the author much more success than we fear he 
is likely to obtain. We ask him friendlily, is he not very unfortunate in 
his title, as provoking injudiciously a dangerous comparison ? 


The Translator’'s Guide; or, Exercises for Latin Prose Compositions, 
being Translations from Ancient Authors, and Extracts from Mo- 
dern. Grant, Cambridge ; Simpkin and Co. ; Whittaker and Co.; 
Washbourne and Priestly, London ; Reid and Co., Glasgow. 


This useful affair, which has attained a second edition, is introduced by 
avery instructive and sensible preface. There could not have been a better 
selection, on which the tyro can exercise his talents and incipient erudition, 
We recommend it to general use. We have also received some other 
works from the same publisher, Mr. Grant, principally from the pen of 
Mr. Latham. This author has certainly, in these, his rudimental works, 
surprised us by the depth and variety of his learning, as much as by the 
boldness of the innovations he wishes to introduce. When these latter 
have excited a more general sensation, (if it ever be their lot so to do,) it 
may become incumbent on us to pronounce upon them. We certainly 
are reluctant to force them upon the public attention, as it would involve 
a lengthened, and perhaps not a very generally interesting, discussion. 








14 Notices of New Works. 


The Works of William Cowper. Edited by the Rev. T. S. Grin- 
sHawe, A. M., Rector of Burton, and Vicar of Biddenham, Au. 
thor of the “ Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond.” With an Essay 
on the Genius and Poetry of Cowper, by the Rev. J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, A.M., Vicar of Harrow. Saunders and Otley, Conduit 
Street. 


The seventh volume of this ably edited and successful edition has, for 
its frontispiece, a well-engraved portrait of Cowper's mother, engraved 
by E. Finden. It is a quiet, pleasing face, without any thing remarkably 
striking about it. The vignette title-page is also by E. Finden, after a 
drawing by Harding, of the town of East Dereham, a very fine specimen 
of art. This volume is principally occupied by “ The Task.” It also 
contains the ** Tyrocinium,” and many of the author’s minor and hu- 
morous poems. His melancholy, at times, could be exquisitely humorous. 
* John Gilpin” figures conspicuously among these. As this volume con- 
tains merely the text of Cowper, we cannot have possibly any thing to 
say, by way of commentary, on that which is so well-known and appre- 
ciated. 


A Practical Treatise on Brewing, and on Storing of Beer, deduced 
from Forty Years’ Experience. By Wit.iamM Buiack. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. Cornhiil. 


Really what its title imports it to be. We would trust to the direc- 
tions so fully and so plainly given in this book, with more confidence 
than to one written with great scientific pretension. It is worth the 
while consulting by heads of families who brew their own beer. We 
believe that all the great London breweries have each their peculiar 
system and their secret. As their officials are above or beyond instruc- 
tion, of course this book is nothing to them. But “the proof of the 
pudding,” &c. We should much like to compare a pot of Barclay’s best 
with some of Mr. Black’s better. We think that we have a taste in these 
matters, though we cannot boast, like our author, of quite forty years’ 
experience. 


The Library of Romance. By Leitesn Ritcuir. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. Cornhill. 


The fifteenth volume of this very amusing publication, contains the 
tale of “* Ernesto,” a philosophical romance, by Mr. William Smith. We 
advertize the public, that this gentleman has, some time since, published 
two very excellent poems, entitled, “ Guidone” and “ Solitude,” which 
have not excited, by any means, the attention that they deserved. The 
literature of the day is so prolific in metrical trash, that without some 
accompanying circumstances, foreign to the merits of the work, the best 
poetry is now overlaid by the superincumbent rubbish. We hope that 
this well-digested tale will bring the writer’s poetry into notice. Even 
the prose before us is written with a well-tempered poetical feeling. It 


will well repay the reader the time that he may bestow upon it, even 


he read it more than once. 


ad ben 


- 
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Colburn’s Modern Novelists. Vol. VIII. The Disowned. By Ep- 
warp Lytron Butwer. Richard Bentley, London ; Bell and 
Bradtute, Edinburgh ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 


There are few bosoms among the educated classes that have not 
swelled with the various emotions this powerfully written novel so plen- 
tifully excites. The innate nobleness of soul of the hero, is at once so 
grand, and yet so practical, that we feel, while we admire it, that had we 
been placed in similar situations, we should hold ourselves mean did we 
not attempt to imitate it. We have only the first volume reprinted in 
this 8th number. The engravings that preface the work are good speci- 
mens of a very delicate burin. The selection that Mr. Colburn has 
hitherto made, is most judicious. We wish him every success. 


Two Journeys through Italy and Switzerland. By Wi1amM Tuomp- 
SON, assistant Commissary General to the Forces. John M‘Crone, 
St. James's Square. 


This volume can certainly have no higher pretension than that of being 
a well written guide book. Yet is it one of the best of its kind. The 
author appears to possess considerable literary powers, yet seems, either 
from diffidence, or a wish to get over his ground rapidly, loath to display 
them. For absolute utility no book could be better conceived or more 
ably executed. Making those allowances for the differences that that 
stern innovator time must have made in the countries Mr. Thompson 
visited ten years back, we should think no traveller could have a better 
companion than this work. 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. including a Journal of his 
Tour to the Hebrides. By James Boswei, Esq. Zo which are 
added, Anecdotes by Hawkins, Piozzi, Murphy, Tyers, Reynolds, 
Stevens, §c. And Notes by various Hands. 8 Vols. John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 


This sixth volume boasts a frontispiece after that excellent artist, 
Stanfield, and engraved by Finden. It is a romantic view of Dove Dale. 
The vignette title-page is a portrait of the gravid doctor, from a bust of 
Nollekens. The volume is full of anecdote and highly-amusing conver- 
sational traits. In every other respect, as far as the getting of it up is 
concerned, it is quite equal to the best of its predecessors. 


The Dublin Penny Journal. Conducted by Puttir Dixon Harpy, 
M.R., &c. &e. Wakeman and Co., Dublin, &c. 


We have received this publication for the year 1834-5, very neatly 
bound up. It may fairly compete with any specimen of the penny litera- 
ture of the day. ; Many of the articles we have read, and found them 
amusing, instructive, and generally well selected. Some of the wood. 
cuts are rather inferior—but, on the whole, they are sufficiently well 
done. We think an extensive circulation of a work like this is peculiarly 
fortunate for Ireland. We cannot help expressing our opinion, that the 
mass of her population are cand bavtenent, and the “ finest pisintry 
on the face of God’s earth,” are benighted, bigoted, and ignorant, to a 
degree that can be satisfactory only to priestcraft, and traitorous agi- 
tation. 











16 Notices of New Works. 


The Tragedies of Harold and Camoens. By H. St. G. Tucker, 
Esq. Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street. 


There is some very respectable verse in these tragedies. They are 
composed in the best of feelings, and breathe the most unexceptionable 
sentiments ; it is, therefore, much to be lamented that they are a little 
dull in the perusal. But there is no good under the sun without some 
alloy, the finest and purest springs have often a layer of mud at the 
bottom, and Mr. Tucker may be surely pardoned an occasional tedium, 
he may also console himself with the idea that his readers cannot sleep 
and yawn at the same time. 


The Poetical Works of Samuel Rogers, Esq. Illustrated by One 
Hundred and Twenty-eight Vignettes, from Designs by Stothard 
and Turner. Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


This felicitously embellished edition has reached its sixth number, con- 
taining the close of the poem of ‘ Columbiad,” and a portion of that 
of “Italy.” The vignettes are all after Stothard, and most exquisitely 
engraved. The engraving of the nun being immured, that is, actually 
walled up, is enough to make the heart ache to look upon it. The type 
and paper continue to be of the first order. 


Sunday, a Poem. By the Author of the “ Mechanic’s Saturday 
Night.” Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


This is very good. In it certainly the higher attributes of poetry are 
wanting. We find nowhere the bold metaphor, and the finer abstractions 
of ideality. Here all is natural, sweet, and appealing directly to the unso- 
phisticated associations we derive from the contemplation of the goodness 
of the Creator. It is very graphical, and though the pictures presented 
to us are always taken from this earth, yet the author has selected the 
fairest spots for his representations. The metre is polished, and the 
rhythm Sceaautions. The political tinge that appears here and there 
upon the work, is as offensive to our eye as mildew upon a beautiful 
Claude. 


Minor Morals for Young People, illustrated in Tales and Travels. 
By Joun Bowrinc. Whittaker and Co., London. 


That the ability displayed in these tales is sufficient to the ends pro- 
posed by the author, is their best praise. He certainly never rises, either 
in diction or sentiment, beyond a juvenile comprehension. This may 
read like a doubtful panegyric, but we mean it as a sincere one. The 
illustrations by George Cruikshank, though not in his best manner, are 
nevertheless good. We recommend this work to the attention of parents. 


A Manual of Pntomology, from the German of Dr. Hermann Bur- 
miester. By W. E. SuHucknarp, M.E.S. Edward Churton, 26, 
Holles Street ; Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


This scientific periodical is now taking double steps towards its com- 

letion, the numbers seven and eight being published together. W e 

ave but little to add to our former encomiums of this work. It is a 
desideratum to English science. 
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The Bride of Sienna. A Poem. Saunders and Otley, Coniluit 
Street. 


Much praise or much censure would be equally unjust as applied to 
the author of this poem. The tale is romantic and pathetic in a high de. 
gree; it is pleasingly told, with some effect, and with very agreeable 
verse. It may well beguile the weariness of a leisure hour, ad afford 
pensive contemplation for a much longer period. We trust that it will 
excite sufficient public attention to convince the author that he has not 
employed his talents on this subject wholly in vain. 


Florigraphia Britannica ; or Engravings and Descriptions of the 
Flowers, Plants, and Ferns of Great Britain. By Ricuanp Dra- 
kin, FL. R.C.S. E., and Roperrt Marnock, Curator of the Shef- 
field Botanical and Horticultural Gardens. George Ridge, Sheffield ; 
Groombridge, London ; Menzies, Edinburgh; Wakeman, Dublin. 


We have received the first number of this publication, and pronounce 
that it commences well. The harvest before the editor is both rich and 
ample. The engravings, and every plant mentioned has one, are neatly 
pertormed, and well coloured. ‘The information conveyed by the letter- 
press is full without redundancy. May it continue as it has begun! The 
price is extremely moderate, only one shilling for each number. 


Some Considerations of the Political State of the Intermediate Coun- 
tries between Persia and India, with Reference to the Project of 
Russia marching an Army through them. By E. Stiriine, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. Whittaker and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 


A brief but most interesting publication. It is written with reference 
to military strategy, and may, in no long period, become a most impor- 
tant text-book. We recommend it to the attention of military men, and 
to all who may have influence with the political associations of our go- 
vernment. 


Little Arthur's History of England. 2 Vols. John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street. 


This is a pleasing little epitome, written in the very best spirit, with 
considerable skill and some elegance. The language, by its simplicity, 
is well adapted to the capacities of the very young, and tar more pleas- 
ing to the adult. We recommend this work to mothers and gover- 
nesses. 


Stammering Considered, with Reference to its Cure, by the Application 
of those Laws which regulate Utterance. By Ricuarv Ceci. 
H. Renshaw, Strand. 


This is a complete exposé of the arts of quackery on the subject. We 
recommend it to notice. 


The Parterre. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


We have received the twelfth number of this periodical, and a very 
excellent number it is. The wood-cuts are particularly fine. ‘It con- 
tains some pieces that entitle the work to take rank in the periodical lite- 
rature of the day. 

Sept. 1835.—voL. X1V.—NO. LIT. » 











18 List of New Publications. 


A History of British Fishes. By Wituiam Yarret, F.L.S. Illus. 
trated by Wood-cuts of all the Species, and numerous Vignettes, 
Juhn Van Vorst, 3, Paternoster Row. 


As yet, we have only received the third number of the publication. It 
is a very interesting one, and contains, among other matter, a descrip- 
tion of the well-known mackarel. The plates continue to be excellent. 
It is a praiseworthy undertaking. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Abbott’s Fireside Piety, Part II. (Pastor's Daughter,) 18mo. 1s, 6d. 

Anecdotes on the Church Catechism. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Hooker’s Portion of the Soul. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Parables of the Lord Jesus, By the Rev. B. H. Draper. Second Series. 
32mo. 2s. 

Drew’s Chronological Charts, illustrative of Ancient History and Geography. 
Imp. fol. 2l. 8s. 

Key to Traver’s French Exercises. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Catechism of Astronomy. By F.W. Simms. 18mo. 9d. 

The Rev. T. H. Newman’s Sermons, Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Speculum Gregis. Fourth edit. oblong. 5s. 

Curtis on the Sight. fc. 8vo. 1s. 

Considerations respecting the Trade with China. By Joseph Thompson. post 
8vo. 5s. 

Illustrations of the Botany of the Himalayan Mountains. By T. Forbes Royle. 
Part VII. imp. 4to. 20s, 

my Early Days. 3rd edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Tables of Discount, Net Proceeds, and per Centage Profits on Goods. By David 
Booth. 2nd edit. 8vo. 5s. 

Parker’s English Composition. 5th edit. 12mo. 3s. 

Martin's History of British Colonies. Vol. 1. 2nd edit. 8vo, 213. 

Instructions and Regulations for Field Battery Exercises, and Movements for the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery. 12mo. 4s. 

Instructions and Regulations for the Exercises and Movements of the Royal Horse 
Artillery. 2nd edit. cr. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

The Songs of La Coluna. By M. A. T., 12mo., 10s. 6d. 

The Natural History of Man, with a Map and illustrating Plates. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Tear’s One Step Further in Stenography, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Second Division, Mixed Sciences, Vol. III. 4to. 75 
Plates, 3/. 3s. 

British and Foreign Dogs, from Original Drawings. By W. R. Smith. Part 1. 
royal 4to. 10s. 6d.; imp. 4to, 16s.; India proofs, 21s. 

Popular Treatise on Diet and Regimen. By W.H. Robertson, M.D. 12mo. 6s. 


Rosamund Gray; Recollections of Christ’s Hospital, &c. By C.Lamb. post 8vo. 
9s. 


Lamb’s Prose Works. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 7s. 6d. 

The Story of Justin Martyr, and other Poems. By R.C. Trench, fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan. By Emma Roberts. 3 vols. 8vo, 27s. 

A Guide through the District of the Lakes in the North of England. By William 
Wordsworth. 5th edition, 12mo. 4s. 

Address on the Recent Progress and Present State of Entomology. By J. 0. West- 
wood, F.L.S. 8vo. 1s. 

Remarks on the Trial of Robert Reid for the Murder of his Wife. By J. Fletcher, 
M.D. 8vo, 1s. 


The Medical Student’s Guide to Translation, &c. of Latin Prescriptions. By J. 
W. Underwood. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 
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Wisdom of God in Works of the Creation. fep, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Lords and the People. By W. H.C. Gray, Esq. post 8v0. 15s. 

paren’ Charity; an Exposition of First Corinthians, 13th Chapter, 12mo. 

The Art of Being Happy. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Outlines of Botany ; a Sketch of the Linnwan Arrangement of Plants, By R. B. 
Stewart, Esq. post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Original Letters, written in 1744 and 45. By Mrs. Lefevre. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

The Life of William Cobbett. 12mo. 7s. 

Career of Don Carlos since the Death of Ferdinand VII. By the Baron de Los 
Valles. 8vo. 14s. 

Manual of Auscultation and Percussion, By M. A. Raciborski, 12mo, 5s, 

Minor Morals for Young People. By John Bowring, illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank, Part II. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. W, Allen, M.A., late of Peel, Lancashire. 2 vols. 8vo. 
215. 

The Merchant and Banker’s Commercial Pocket Guide. S2mo. 2s. 

Porter's (of Andover) Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching. Edited by the Rev. 
J. Jones, of Liverpool. post 8vo. 9s. 

Two Journeys through Italy and Switzerland, By W. Thompson. post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Abbott's Reader; a Series of Pieces in Prose and Verse. 18mo. 3s, 

First Book of Geometry, including Plane and Solid Geometry. 18mo. 1s, 6d. 

Diary of a Solitaire; or, Sketch of an Excursion through part of Switzerland, 
Bvo. 5s, 

The Manual of Family and Private Devotion. By J. Cochrane, A.M. post 8vo. 
6s. Gd. 

Lectures on Confirmation and the Lord’s Supper, By the Rev. T. Griffiths, of Ho- 
merton, 12mo. 6s. 

Granville Wykeham ; an Historical Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11, 11s 6d. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Mr. Bulwer has just committed to the press the work to which he alluded in his 
last Publication «‘ The Student,” and on which he has been so long engaged ; it is, 
we believe, entitled, ‘* Athens; its Rise and Fall, with Views of the Arts and 
Sciences, the Literature and Commerce of the Athenian People.” 

Miss Landon bas, we hear, nearly completed the printing of her new Poem, 
“ The Vow of the Peacock,” illustrating, it will be recollected, the beautiful Pic- 
ture by Madame Lise, in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

Dr. Hogg’s interesting Travels in the East, entitled a Visit to Alexandria, Da- 
mascus, &c, will appear early in the present month. 

Mr. Chorley, whose lively Sketches of a Sea-port Town have been so much ad- 
mired, bas in the press a Series of Tales, the Scene of which is, we believe, 
chiefly laid in Italy. : , 

Mr. Grimshawe's beautiful edition of Cowper is drawing near its conclusion, 
The Eighth Volume, which is now ready, contains a beautiful Portrait of the late 
Rev. Dr. Johnson, Cowper's kinsman, and a beautiful View of the Rustic Bridge 
at Weston, 

The author of “ Pictures of Private Life,” Miss Stickney, will shortly present 
to the public a work of an original character, entitled ‘* The Poetry of Life.” 

‘ A Second Edition of Mr. Bulwer’s new work, ‘‘ The Student,” will appear in a 
ew da 8. ” 
The Third Edition of that elegant little work, “ The Language of Flowers, 
much improved, and revised by the Editor of the ‘‘ Forget Me Not,” has just ap- 

peared, i 

The Rev, Robert Montgomery has nearly ready for publication, a Fourth Edition, 

revised, of his powerfully conceived work, entitled “ Satan, a Poem, 











20 Fine Arts. 


Mrs. Jameson has just committed to the press, a new Edition, being the Third, 
of her much admired work, “‘ The Characteristics of Women.” 

The Second and concluding volume of M. de Tocquiville’s interesting work, “ De. 
mocracy in America,” translated by his friend, ia teaee. with a Map of the United 
States, is now ready. 

A History of English Literature, Critical and Philosophical, by Mr. D'Israeli, 

A new sditien of the works of Sir John Suckling, with a Life of the Author, and 
Critical Remarks on his Writings and Genius. By the Rev. Alfred Suckling, 
LL.B. 

Sunday ; a Poem, by the Author of the “‘ Mechanic’s Saturday Night.” 

Researches on the Organization, Functions, and Diseases of Membranous Se- 
creting Textures ; with Original Plans, showing the Inflections and Continuity of 
Membranes. By Thomas Turner, M.R.C.S.L. &c. &c. t 

History of the Condition of Women in all Ages and Nations By Mrs. Child, 
Author of “‘ Child's Own Book,” ‘* Mother’s Book,” &c. 

Early in the ensuing season may be expected ‘ Practical Observations on Mid- 
wifery ;”’ containing the Result of 16,414 Deliveries, occurring in the Dublin 
Lying-in-Hospital, during a Period of Seven Years, commencing November 1826, 
By Robert Collins, M.D. late Master of the Institution. 

Graphics: a Manual of Drawing and Writing, for the Use of Schools and Fami- 
lies. By R. Peale. 

Tables of Discount, Net Proceeds, per-centage Profits upon the Sale of Goods, 
on a New Plan of Arrangement, By David Booth, author of the “ Interest Table,” 
&c. 2d edition, 

An interesting volume, entitled ‘* Recollections of the Private Life of General 
Lafayette,” is »bout to be published by Messrs. Galignani, of Paris. It is written 
by his friend and surgeon, M. H, Cloquett, who was furnished with the materials by 
the General himself. An English Edition, translated under the eye of the author, 
will be published in London on the same day the original will appear in Paris. 

Among the novelties, for the forthcoming season, we have to announce a New 
work to be called the English Annual, two volumes of which have already appeared, 
but the whole of the Editions have been exported to America and the Continent. 
The volume, in consequence of certain facilities, which the proprietor exclusively 
enjoys, will be offered in a form considerably larger and cheaper than similar 
publications, and in all respects equal to them in its graphic and literary contents. 

The Oriental Annual for 1836, by the Rev. H. Caunter, B.D., will exceed either 
of its predecessors, in the variety and beauty of the illustrations from the pencil of 
W. Daniell, Esq. R.A., as the great success of the last two years has encouraged 
the Proprietor to spare no expense to render it still more worthy of public pa- 
tronage, 

The interesting Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa of Nathaniel Isaacs, 
Esq., are nearly ready. 





FINE ARTS. 


Stanfield’s Coast Scenery, a Series of Views in the British Channel, and 
on the Coasts of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, and Germany, and 
other Picturesque Portions of the European Continent. By CLARKSON 
Sranrieip, Esq. R.A. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


This third number contains, firstly, a view of ‘‘ Porchester Castle.” It is beauti- 
fully drawn and engraved, but is not naturally very striking. There are many his- 
torical associations connected with this ruin, that give it ample claims to be cele- 
brated by a pencil so skilful as that of Stanfield’s. The second view, that of the 
** Needles,” is particularly happy and impressive ; the distribution of the light and 
shade, and the flowing of the troubled sea, are beyond praise. The sky has rather 
a massive appearance, evidently the fault of the engraver. The next plate, ‘Stone 
house Bridge,” Plymouth, will be immediately recognizable by every one who has 
visited that spot. It is a good production, though the features of the scenery are 
homely, The last engraving, the approach to “St. Malo,” is a plate of the highest 
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merit, and is honourable both to the painter and the engraver. This number isa 
very superior one, and gives us an earnest of the excellence that is to come, The 
letter-press is very appropriate. It seems almost a sin against patriotism not to 
possess oneself of a work so peculiarly national. 


A Series of Heads, after the Antique Illustrations of the Ideal Beauty of 
the Greeks, and designed as a Drawing Book for advanced Pupils, ac- 
companied by descriptive Letter Press, drawn and executed on Stone, by 
Benzamin Ricuarp Green. Rowney and Co. Rathbone Place. 


A youthful * Hercules,” in the British Museum, affords the first model for this 
finely executed number. It is extremely well shadowed, and smoothly grained. 
«« Asculapius,”’ from the Louvre, is a fine personification of intelligent age. In the 
“Isis,” from the Capitolini Museum, the returning light under the chin appears to 
us to be too broad, which gives the features a pinched up appearance, “ Pluto, or 
Serapis,” from the Vatican, is a splendid BR and extremely well lithographed. 
These heads must form very valuable studies for the portrait painter, whether in oils 
or miniature. Itis such models as these that should be presented to the tyro, and 
not the crude, and often ill drawn faces that we generally see in drawing-books. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


As far as the hand of God can benefit us, we are, with reference to the 
harvest, a happy people. As to our external commerce, it is generally 
speaking, eansghdibor: Owing to the injudicious measure adopted to- 
wards our slave colonies, there will be a great deficiency in the usual im- 

orts from the West Indies, many ships returning from thence but half 
ete and some actually in ballast. The British Canadas also seem in- 
clined to look out for a better market than that afforded to them by the 
mother country, to which they owe all their prosperity. The continental 
and northern nations are all striving to set up for themselves, and to put 
us aside. Russia will soon entirely monopolize the trade of the Levant, 
and our trade to the far east seems exceedingly precarious. This is a 
dismal picture, but much of its sombre colouring we owe to the liberal 
Whigs. At home there will always be, while the nation remains so popu- 
lous, great domestic consumption, and an extensive inland trade. Our 
manufactures that supply the foreign market, are certainly doing a great 
deal of business at the least possible profits to the masters, and at starva- 
tion wages for the mechanics and labourers. We fear much that a great 
crisis is at hand. As to the shipping interest, it is in a deplorable state 
of decadence. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Wednesday, 27th of August. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. ter.—Datch Two and a Half per Cent, 31 three- 


— Six per Cent., 35 three- 
Bank Stock, 215.—Consols for Acconnt,  uarters.—Mexican, - 
July —, 89 three-quarters.—Three per Cent., ‘{arters.—Spanish, (1822,) Five per Cent., 40 


Reduced, 89 seven-eighths.—Three and a Half half. 

per Cent., Redaced, 99.— Exchequer Bills, SHARES. 

22s.—India Bonds, 7 p. Real del Monte, unregistered, 241. 251,— Bri- 
FOREIGN STOCKS, tish American Land, 61. 10s.—Provincial Bank 


Brazilian, Five per Cent., 85 three-quarters. — of Ireland, 481. 5s., 481. 
—Colambian, (1824,) Six per Cent., 31 quar- 


Tue Moxey Marxer.—During the month there have been the usual fluctuations. 
The above is the state of the funded securities on the 27th instant.. 
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BANKRUPTS., 


From juLy 28, To avovust 21, 1835, rncLusive. 


July 28.—R. R. Williams and G. Chambers, 
St. Dunstan’s Hill, wine merchants.—G. T. 
Brown, Mark Lane, sack manofacturer.—G. 
Tunstall, Worcester, hop merchant.—T. Ash, 
Birmingham, druggist. — 8. Winchurs, Bir- 
mingham, brass founder.—W. H. 8. Hartley, 
a Gloucester Place, Regent’s Park, masic 
seller. 

July 31.—W. Elton, Basinghall Street, dea- 
ler in woollen cloths.—J. E. C. Bentley, Great 
Newport Street, Long Acre, picture dealer.— 
T. Renmett, Holborn Hill, pin maker.—W. 
Jones, Wigmore Street, Marylebone, carpenter. 
—F. Hirschfeld and G. Wilkinson, Windsor 
Terrace, City Road, wax chandlers.—J. Allan, 
Grove Street, Walworth common, brewer.—C, 
Selley, Cheltenham, innkeeper.—C. Starling, 
Koightwick, Worcestershire, miller.—R. W. 
Goodall, Birmingham, florist.—W. Wright, 
Rougham, Norfolk, horse dealer.—R. Ham- 
mond, Warwick, plumber. 

Aug. 4.—G. Parker, Higham Ferrers, Nor- 
thamptonshire, boot and shoe maker.—J. Al- 
red, Idle, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer.—J. 
Stelfox, Manchester, shoe dealer. 

Aug. 7.—B. Eagleton, Town Malling, Kent, 
tailor.—J. Greenwood, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
music seller.—W. H. Hughes, Portsmouth, 
fruit merchant.—T. Beard, Longhope, Glou- 
cestershire, victualler.—T. Croston, Laverpeel, 
painter.—H. Burdekin, Sheflield, table knife 
manufacturer.—P. Beck, Bolton-le-Moors, Lan- 
cashire, grocer.—T. Frood, Plymouth, iron- 
monger.—J. Wyatt, Warminster, Wiltshire, 
cabinet maker. 

Aug. 11.—W. E. Long, St. John’s Wharf, 
Battersea, coal merchant.— E. C. Bessell, 
Edward Street, Portman Square, lodging- 
house keeper.—E. Ottey, Jun., Savage Gar- 
dens, Trinity Square, Tower Hill, wine mer- 


chant.—J. Linnett, Austrey, Warwickshire 
schoolmaster.—R. Hunt, Klegson-apee Hin’ 
spirit merchant.—G. Hooper, Downton, Wilt. 
shire, tanner.--J. Brooke, Lincoln, chemist.— 
W. Wallace, Neweastle-apon-Tyne, chemist.— 
J. Schofield, Moorhouse, Lancashire, woollen 
manofacturer.—G, Blenkin, and W. Shackle- 
ton, Kingston-upon-Hall, merchants, 

Aug. 14.—R. Clements, Upper Berkeley 
Street, West, Connaught Square, bricklayer.— 
J. Cantellow, Brownlow Street, Holborn, 
plasterer.—R. wear 4 South Shields, Darham, 
woollen draper.—S. Franceys, Liverpool, book- 
seller.—E. Taylor, Lower Place, near Roch. 
dale, Lancashire, cotton spinner. 

- 18.—J. Hutton, Piccadilly, baker.—R. 
Fennings, Chancery Lane, law stationer.—-W. 
Lewis, Liverpool, merchant.—M. Myers, St. 
Peter’s Alley, Cornhill, fishmonger.—R. Peel, 
Halifax, card maker.—R. Rankin, Liverpool, 
joiner.—J. Slack, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship 
broker.—J. Brown, Corbridge, Northumber- 
land, spirit merchant.—C. Ives, Hockwold- 
cum-Wilton, Norfolk, grocer.—J. Kearsley, 
Chorley, Lancashire, grocer.—D. Evans, New- 
port, Monmouthshire, tailor. — J. Hankes, 
a ahaa ti Lancashire, corn dea- 
er. 

Aug. 21.—J. Bailey, Elm Street, Gray’s Inn 
Lane, horse hair manufactarer.—M. A. Lewis, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, milliner.—C. Powell, 
St. Mary-at-Hill, wine merchant.—H. Moly- 
neux, Penzance, Cornwall, linen draper.—W,. 
Wade, Liverpool, grocer.—T. Adamson, Liver- 
pool, commission agent.—W. E. Williamson, 
and E. B. Onsey, Salford, Lancashire, ale 
brewers.—W. Blacklock and G. Thompson, 
Chorlton-upon- Medlock, Lancashire, joiners.— 
H. Johnstone, Sheffield, coach maker. 


NEW PATENTS. 


SCOTLAND. 


W. Newton, of the Office for Patents, Chancery Lane, Middlesex, Civil Engi- 
neer, for certain improvements in preparing fibrous or textile plants, either indi- 
genous or exotic, to be used in place of flax or hemp. Communicated by a foreigner 


residing abroad. April 3rd, 


J. Hunter, of Leys Mill, Arbroath, Forfar, North Britain, Mechanic, for certain 
improvements in the art of cutting, or what is called facing and dressing, certain 


kinds of stone. April 6th. 


J. Day, of York Terrace, Peckham, Surrey, Gentleman, for an improvement or 
improvements in the construction of railways. April 10th, ' 
J. Stevenson, of Leith, Merchant, and J. Ruthven, of Edinburgh, Mechanician, 


for a method of cutting wood by certain improved instruments, 


April 16th. 


J. Somerville, Clerk, Minister of Currie, Edinburgh, for certain improvements in 


the construction of guns or muskets and other such fire-arms, 


April 21st. 


W. Bruce, Baker, in the City of Edinburgh, for improvements in machinery or 
apparatus for making ship and other biscuit or bread. Communicated by a foreigner 


residing abroad. April 22nd. 


W. Morgan, of the Kent Road, Surrey, Esquire, for certain improvements in 


steam-engines, May 12th. 
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J. Aldous, of Clapton, Middlesex, Smith, for certain improvements on steam- 
engines. May 12th, 

J. Slater, of Salford, Lancaster, Bleacher, for certain improvements in addition 
to certain improved machinery for bleaching linen and cotton goods. May 18th. 

A. Dumoulin, of Leicester Square, Middlesex, Merchant, for certain improve- 
ment in gas apparatus. my? 18th. 

M. Poole, of the Patent Office, Lincoln's Inn, Middlesex, Gentleman, for certain 
improvements on trusses or instruments for the cure of hernia or rupture. Com- 
municated by a foreigner residing abroad, May 18th, 

R. Whiteside, of Ayr, in the County of Ayr, Wine Merchant, for certain im- 
provements in the wheels of steam-carriages, and in the machinery for propelling 
the same, also applicable to other purposes. May 18th. 

J. Buchanan, of Ramsbottom, Lancaster, Millwright, for certain improvements in 
= —— of cylinder printing-machines used for printing calico and fabrics, 

ay 18th. 

W. S. Potter, of Verulam Buildings, Middlesex, ex-Merchant, for impravements 
in rendering fabrics water-proof. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 
May 18th. 

rd Boydell, of Dee Cottage, Flint, Land Agent and Surveyor, for an improve- 
ment in machinery or apparatus for moving or towing boats or other vessels, 
May 18th. 

F. Humphrys, of York Road, in the Borough of Lambeth, Surrey, Civil Engi- 
neer, for certain improvements in marine steam-engines, which improvements are 
also applicable to steam-engines for other purposes. May 19th. 

S. Slocum, of the New Road, St. Pancras, Middlesex, Engineer, for a certain 
improvement or improvements in machinery for making nails. May 29th, 

J. T. Beale, of No. 11, Church Lane, Whitechapel, Middlesex, Engineer, for a 
lamp applicable to the burning of substances not hitherto usually burned in such 
vessels or apparatus. June 5th. 

W. Crofts, of New Radford, Nottingham, Machine Maker, for certain improve- 
ments in machinery for making bobbin net lace, for the purpose of producing, by 
the aid of such improvements, ornamented net or lace of various kinds. June 10th, 

C. Schafhautl, of 77, Cannon Street, in the City of London, Gentleman, for an 
improvement in the mode of manufacturing malleable iron. June 10th, 


ENGLISH. 


W. Crofts, of New Radford, Nottingham, Machine Maker, for certain improve- 
ments in certain machinery for making figured or ornamented bobbin net, or what is 
commonly culled ornamented bobbin net lace ; part of which improvements are ex- 
tensions of certain improvements for which letters patent have been granted to him, 
bearing date the 27th of May, 1834, June 26th, 6 months. 

T. Walker, of Burslem, Stafford, Mechanic, for improvements in extinguishers to 
candles, and in the application of such extinguishers to candles and candlesticks. 
July 3rd, 2 months. 

J. Kean, of Johnston, Renfrew, in the Kingdom of Scotland, Machine Maker 
and Engineer, for an improved throstle flyer, or a substitute for an ordinary flyer, 
employed in spinning cotton, flax, hemp, wool, silk, and other fibrous substances. 
July 3rd, 6 months. 

H. Vint, of Lexden, in the Borough of Colchester, Essex, Esquire, for certain 
improvements in paddle wheels. July 9th, 6 months. . ‘2 

. Coad, of Liverpool, Lancaster, Manufacturing Chemist, for certain improve- 
ments in the means or apparatus for consuming smoke and economising fuel in fur- 
naces, which improvements are particularly applicable to furnaces of steam-engines 
employed for navigation, and other purposes. July 10th,6 months. ' 

W. Busk, of Bankside, Surrey, Engineer, for certain improvements in propelling 
boats, ships, or other floating bodies. July 10th, 6 months. 

J. Rogers, of Princes Court, Westminster, Middlesex, Gentleman, for certain 
improvements in paddle wheels. July 10th, 6 months. oe ' 

C. G. Kuppler, of Nuremburg, at the Polytechnical Institution, but now of Bir- 
mingham, for certain improvements in the construction of weighing machines and 
other machines used in ascertaining weight. July 11th, 2 months. 

F. H. Maberly, of Bourn, Cambridge, Clerk, for a new method of propelling 
vessels, July 13th, 6 months. 
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J.C. Dyer, of Manchester, Lancaster, Machine Maker, and J. Smith, of Dean. 
stone, Perth, North Britain, Cotton Spinner, for certain improvements in machinery 
used for winding upon spools, bobbins or barrels, slivers or rovings of cotton, wool 
and other fibrous substances of the like nature. July 17th, 6 months. 

W. Vickers, of Sheffield, York, Merchant, for improvements in machinery for 
preparing or shaping steel for the manufacture of files and rasps. July 17th, 
2 months. . 

J. H. J. Poittevin, of Craven Street, Middlesex, Gentleman, for a powder which 
is applicable to the purposes of disinfecting night-soil and certain other matters, 
and facilitating the production of manure. Communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad, July 17th, 6 months. cs 

J. Dickinson, of Bedford Row, Holborn, Middlesex, Esquire, and W, L. Tyers, 
of Opsley Mill, in the Parish of King’s Langley, Hertford, for certain improve- 
ments in the manufacture of paper. July 24th, 6 months, 

T. Horne, of Aston, near Birmingham, Warwick, Brass Founder, for certain im- 
provements in the manufacture of hinges. July 24th, 6 months. 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the nightis 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations, The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 
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July | 
23 51-89 |Stat. 30,19 
24 50-81 [30,17-30,15 
25 54-79 |30,12-30,11 
26 53-79 |Stat. 30,11 
27, 51-84 |30,05-30,02 
28 50.85 |39,02-30,08 
20 52-82 |Stat. 30,13 


Generally clear, except the morning. 
Generally clear. 

Generally clear. 

Not a cloud during the day. 
Generally clear. 

Many clouds, snushine frequent. 

Ww. Generally clear. 
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30 50.84 |30,11-30,04) W Clear. 
BL 51-74 |Stat, 30,06 Generally clear. 
Aug. | 
. 1 45-84 |30,07-30,00 S.W. Generally clear. 
2 49-75 |20,95.20,93 EB. & N.E. Cloudy, except the evening. 
3 5371 (29,95-20,00 E.b. N.&N.E. Cloudy, frequent sunshine. 
4 43-76 [20,95.20,06 N.& N.E, Generally clear. 
5 44:78 |Stat. 29,07 S.W. &W.b.S, Clear till noon, a few drops of rain about 5 p.m. 
6 58-76 |29,97-29,06 W.»b.S. ,0125| Morning and evening clear, overcast about noon.| 
7 60-75 |29,0429.01,) W.b.S. ,025 |Rain from 7 till a.., afternoon clear. 
8 47 72 |30,17-80,22) W.b. N. Clear. 
9 44-76 |Stat. 30,28 N.b. W.& E. Clear, not a cloud all day. 
10 48 83 |30,25-30,20) S.W. Clear all day. 
11 52-85 |30,08-29,04 E. b. 8. Except the evening, clear. 
12 55-814) 29,88-29,04 S.W. & N.W. Generally clear till the evening. 
13 54-74 |30,02-30,08 N.b. W.KN.E. Generally cloudy except about noon. 
14 48-72 [|00,13-30,14 N.E. & E.b.5. Generally clear. 
15 41-77 |30,12-30,09 N.W.& E. Generally clear. 
16 57-76 |30.09-30,11' W.b. N. Cloudy, a few drops of rain about 3 P.M. 
17 59-76 |30,18-30,19 N.b.E.& N.W. Morning overcast, a few drops of rain about 
18 53-76 |30,22-30,18, N.E. Clear. [noon ; since generally clear.| 
19 52-79 |30,13 30,07 N.E. & E. Clear. [frequently from 8 to 9. 
20 55-80 |20,94-29,77 E.b N.&E.b.S. Clear, Lightning in the E. and 5S. this evening 
21 53 80 }29,63 29,55 S.E. Clear, except the evening. Lightning in W. and) 
22 58-77 |29,55-20,61 S. b. W. Generally cloudy. [afew drops of rain about 9 P.M. 








Edmonton. Cuartes Henry Avams. 











HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Avovsr, 1835. 


House or Lonps, July 20.—The second reading of the Roman Catholic Marriages 
Bill was postponed on the motion of the Marquess of Clanricarde, until next Mon- 
day. His Lordship made some allusion to the case of Mr. M‘Dermott, one of the 
Commissioners of Education in Ireland, which called forth a reply from the Bishop 
of Exeter.—The Seamen Enlistment Bill was read a second time.—The Report of 
the Commission of Inquiry into the Post Office was brought up. 

July 21.—The Royal Assent was given by Commission to several Bills.—The 
Municipal Corporations Reform Bill was brought up from the Commons, and read a 
first time, without calling forth any remarks. The second reading was fixed for 
Tuesday.—The Ecclesiastical Revenues Bill was committed pro forma, and on the 
motion of the Archbishop of Cunterbury two clauses were added to the Bill, 4. 
To prevent the retrospective operation of the Bill; 2. To sanction the resumption 
of the patronage by the Crown, if it should deem it proper so to do. The further 
consideration of the Bill was postponed to Friday. 

July 22.—Lords Ravensworth and Segrave presented several petitions against 
the Municipal Corporations Bill ; the latter Noble Lord in particular, lamenting the 
attacks made by it on the freeman’s rights.— The Seamen's Enlistment Jill went 
through a Committee. 

July 23.—Some petitions were presented, after which their Lordships adjourned. 

July 24,.—Several petitions were presented against the Municipal Corporations 
Bill, by the Earl of Harewood and the Marquess of Salisbury. Petitions were pre- 
sented in favour of the Bill by Lord Brougham.—The Certiorari Bill went through 
a Committee.—The report of the lapse of Benefices Bill was received. 

July 27,—The Report of the Committee on the Certiorari Bill was brought up, 
and the third reading fixed for the 5th of August.—A great number of petitions for 
and against the Municipal Corporations Bill were presented, : 

July 28.—After the presentation of several petitions against the Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill, Lord Strangford presented one from Coventry praying to be heard 
by Counsel against the Bill.—It was agreed that two Counsel be heard for all the 
Corporations. The Bill was then read a second time without opposition, and Coun- 
sel ordered to be heard on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. a 

July 29,—Numerous petitions were presented against the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill.—The Report of the Select Committee to inquire into the disturbances in 
Ireland was presented, after which their Lordships adjourned. — 

July 30.—The second reading of the Roman Catholic Marriages (Ireland) Bill 
was postponed till Tuesday.—A great number of petitions were presented against 
the Municipal Corporations Bill.—Counsel were then called to the bar, to be heard 
against the Corporations Bill on bebalf of sundry Corporations. Sir C, Wetherell 
and Mr, Knight appeared. | b- 

July 31.—Several petitions were presented against the Municipal Corporations 
Bill. The several Bills on the table of the House were advanced 4 stage.——-Sir 
Charles Wetherell concluded his address at the bar, against the Municipal Cor 0ra- 
tions Bill.—Mr. Knight followed on the same side, until half-past eleven o’c ock, 
when the House adjourned, it being arranged that Counsel be further heard at one 
o'clock on Saturday. 4 

August 1.—Their Lordships met to-day at one o’clock.—-Lord Melbourne — 
the Order of the Day for hearing Counsel at the bar.—Mr. Knight appeared at the 
bar and resumed his argument against various clauses in the Corporation Bill, 

August 3.—A great number of petitions were presented against the ren 
Corporations Bill, and some in its favour.—Viscount Melbourne moved t at the 
House should go into Committee on the Bill, upon which the Earl of Carnarvon 
moved, as an amendment, that evidence be taken at the bar of this House in ~ 
port of the allegations contained in several petitions — Pes _ ae 
This produced a very long and animated debate, st the conclusion of whic se 
House divided, when the numbers were, for the amendment, i%4, —-* 54, 
thus presenting a majority of 70 in favour of the Earl of Carnarvon s — — 
Proxies were not called. It was arranged that the House should meet on Tuesdey 
at eleven o’clock, for the purpose of taking evidence in support of the petitions 
against it, 


Sept. 1835.—von. X1V.—No. LI. re 
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August 4,—Their Lordships were occupied from eleven till four o'clock in the 
examination of witnesses on the Corporations Reform Bill. At that hour they 
adjourned, according to agreement, for two hours, and at six o’clock again resumed 
the examination. The examination was continued till eleven o’clock, after which 
the House adjourned till Wednesday at one o’clock, to resume the examination of 
witnesses, 

August 5.—The hearing of evidence at the bar against the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill was resumed at one o’clock, and continued till half-past four o’clock, and 
then again adjourned. 

August 6.—The examination of witnesses against the Municipal Corporations 
Bill was resumed, and continued. The corporations to which the evidence referred 
were those of Dover, Marlborough, Norwich, Rochester, Henley-upon-Thames, 
Havering-atte- Bower, and St. Alban’s. 

August 7.—The examination of witnesses in defence of the Corporations was 
continued, when evidence was adduced with respect to Bath, Sutton Coldfield, 
Arundel, Llanathelly, East Retford, and Boston, rescuing completely those Corpo- 
rations from the calumnies by which they had been assailed, and in some instances 
proving the report of the Commissioners of Corporation Inquiry to be a mere tissue 
of falsehoods.—The Certiorari Bill and the Registry Bill (Chancery ) were, on the 
motion of Lord Brougham, severally read a third time, and passed.—The House 

roceeded to the examination of the Town Clerk of Bedford. Evidence was taken 
in the cases of Poole, Bridgewater, Doncaster, Shrewsbury, and Rochester, Their 
Lordships then adjourned. 

August 10.—A considerable number of petitions in favour of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill.—On presenting a petition from Paisley in favour of the Church of 
Scotland, the Earl of Aberdeen expressed the just indignation felt by all the friends 
of that Church on the selection of the Commissioners of Inquiry, to whom the duty 
is confided of inquiring into its present condition. 

August 11.—On the motion of the Earl of Radnor the Limitation of Polls Bill 
was read a second time, and ordered to be committed on Monday.—The Marquess 
of Clanricarde moved the second reading of the Roman Catholic ({reland) Mar- 
riages Bill, on which, after some debate, the House divided. For the motion, 16; 
against it, 42. The Bill therefore is lost. 

August 12.—Several petitions were presented on the subject of the Corporations 
Reform Bill.—Lord Melbourne then moved that the House should go into Com- 
mittee upon the Corporations Reform Bill.—The Duke of Newcastle proposed, as 
an senindia. “That the Bill be committed that day six months.”—The Earl of 
Mansfield was willing to enter into Committee on the Bill, but only with the fullest 
understanding that he protested against very many of its provisions, which he 
should most strenuously oppose in Committee.—After a discussion of considerable 
length, the Duke of Newcastle withdrew his motion, and the Bill was committed 
pro formé, The House having resumed, and the other orders of the day having 
been disposed of, their Lordships adjourned. 

August 13.—Lord Morpeth presented the Irish Church Bill from the Commons, 
It was afterwards read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on Thurs- 
day next. The Militia Staff Reduction Bill, also presented from the Commons, 
was read a first time.—Their Lordships then resolved into Committee on the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Bill. Lord Lyndhurst moved as an amendment the preservation 
of the inchoate rights of freemen. The motion led to considerable discussion. 
Their Lordships eventually divided on it. The numbers were—for the originel 
clause, 37 ; for the amendment, 130 ; majority against Ministers, 93. Lord Lynd- 
hurst then moved a new clause, to secure to freemen the right of voting, as was se- 
cured to them in the Reform Act, in respect of Members of Parliament. After a 
short discussion, the gallery was about to be cleared for a division ; but Lord Mel- 
bourne, who had opposed the amendment, said, as the numbers bad so preponderated 
against him on the former division, he would not trouble their Lordships to divide. 
The amendment was agreed to. Upon clause 4, the Duke of Wellington moved that 
the boundaries of boroughs should remain unaltered, which, with the subsequent 
addition, “ until Parliament shall further determine,” was acceded to. Clause 9 
was tponed ; clauses 6, 7, and 8 were agreed to. The House then resumed, 
and their Lordsbips adjourned. 

August 14.—The Militia Staff Reduction Bill was read a second time pro forma 
and ordered to be committed on Monday, when the debate will be taken.—The 
House was occupied for some time in receiving petitions on the subject of the Cor- 
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porations Reform Bill. Their Lordships then went into Committee upon the Bill, 
On the clause relating to the common council, Lord Lyndhurst moved an amend- 
ment that the persons eligible as members of the common council should consist of 
one-sixth of the whole number of rate-payers in every borough, being those who 
paid the highest rates. Upon a division the motion was carried by a majority of 
120 to 39. Clauses 17 to 23, inclusive, were agreed to with some verbal amend- 
ments, The 24th being likely to excite discussion, the House resumed, and the 
Committee obtained leave to sit again on Monday, Their Lordships then adjourned. 


House or Commons, July 9.—At the morning sitting of the Commons, the Tolls 
Manure Exemption Bill was read a third time, and passed.— The Prisoners’ Counsel 
Bill was read a third time, on a division of 45 against 36; two close divisions on 
clauses 2 and 3 took place, but they were carried, and the Bill passed, with an alte- 
ration in the 4th clause, limiting the right to be heard by counsel before magistrates 
to cases where they had summary jurisdiction.—At the evening sitting the House 
resolved itself into committee on the Municipal Corporations Bill, when the sche- 
dules came under consideration. An amendment of Mr. Grote, that thirty coun- 
cillors be the number in the corporation of Bath, in lieu of pt He 0 was rejected 
on a division by 105 against72. The first and second schedules having been dis- 
posed of, as also the two sections of schedule B and schedule C, Lord John Russell 
intimated his intention of bringing up the report on Tuesday.—Mr. Wallace brought 
forward his motion for inquiry into the management of the Post-office, but subse- 
quently withdrew it at the suggestion of different Members, in order to wait until 
the Commissioners had completed their investigation. —The Assizes (Ireland) Bill 
was read a third time. —The Glasgow Universities Bill was read a first time,—An 
address to his Majesty, to confirm the Treasury Minute for the retiring pension of 
Mr. Seymour, the Sergeant-at-Arms, was carried by acclamation, 

July 10—The Medway Navigation Bill was withdrawn.—Mr. Duncombe pre- 
sented a petition from Lieut,-Col. Bradley, of his Majesty’s 24 West Indian Regi- 
ment, complaining of the conduct of Major Arthur. The Hon. Member gave notice 
of a Select Committee on the subject.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply 
to Mr, T. Attwood, said that he would bring forward the Budget as soon as possible, 
—The House resolved itself into a Committee of Supply on the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates, when several sums were voted.—The second reading of the Election Ex- 
penses and Qualification Bill was carried after two divisions—Mr. M. Phillips 
withdrew his motion for leave to bring in a Bill relating to the Penal Statutes against 
persons impugning the Trinity. Ser? 5 ‘ager 

July 13.—Mr, Perrin gave notice of a motion for leave to bring ina Bill to regu- 
late the Municipal Corporations of Ireland.—'The Irish Church Lill was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed on Monday next.—In reply to an observation 
from Mr. D. W. Harvey, Lord J, Russell said that he had it in command from his 
Majesty to state that his Majesty was willing to place at the disposal of Parliament 
the whole of his Majesty’s interest in the rights, privileges, and patronage of the 
lrish Church.—The House then resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. An 
animated discussion took place on the grant for Irish education, which was carried, 
on 4 division, by a majority of 143 against 41. 

July 14.--Lord Lane these certain returns connected with the Post 
Office, which, after a discussion on the management of that department, were Ore 
dered.—On the motion of Lord J. Russell (pre forma) the House went into Com- 
mittee upon the Municipal Corporations Bill, to which several new ctr — 
appended, The Bill, in its amended state, was then ordered to be prin —— 
Gisborne’s motion for the re-appointment of a Select Committee to consi me : ~ 
claims of the Baron de Bode was rejected, on a division, by & majority o to 
against 59.—Mr. R. Wason’s motion for the appointment of a Select a 
inguire into certain allegations in petitions from Great pheeprsr racer 9 — “ 
manner of conducting the last election, was carried after 4 most anima ebate, 

a division, by 186 against 132, : 

July 15 —There ome only 96 Members present at four o'clock, the Speaker de- 
clared the House to stand adjourned till to-morrow. 

July 16,—In reply to tenrdion, the Attorney-General ee . i 
would be no opportunity to proceed with the Imprisonment ado “net aiken 
Municipal Corporations Bill had passed that House.—Lord Morpeth prese 


documents from the Commissioners on Education in Ireland.—Mr. Gladstone, Sir 


H. Hardinge, and Mr. Goulburn, complained of the deficiency of information bi- 
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therto presented as to the religious persuasion of the children attending the schools, 
—Mr. G, Berkeley moved the appointment of a Select Committee to ascertain what 
arrangements could be made for the admission of ladies to the debates. The mo. 
tion was carried by a majority of 49: the ayes being 153, the noes 104.—Lord J, 
Russell moved that the Municipal Corporations Bill be again re-commitied, he pro- 
posing that the Bill should be read a third time on Monday. With the view to this 
end (his Lordship said in reply to Sir R. Peel) he wished that new clauses might be 
moved on the third reading, and that amendments on clauses might be taken now.— 
The House then went into the Committee.— Mr. Borthwick moved to omit the word 
‘*male,”’ it being provided * that every male person of full age, Xc. was eligible to 
be a burgess and to vote.” The Committee divided on it. ‘Lhe numbers were, for the 
clause in its original state, 155; for the amendment, 69; majority against the alte. 
ration, 66.—Mr. Praed’s amendment to preserve the rights of freemen, as secured 
by the Reform Bill, called forth an animated discussion. On a division the num- 
bers were, for the clause, 262; for the amendment, 254; majority, 26.—Several 
other divisions afterwards took place on proposed amendments, and all the clauses 
up to 48 were agreed to. 

July 17.—The House resolved itself into Committee on the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill, and after the remaining clauses to be discussed had been got through, the 
report was received, and the third reading fixed for Monday, until which day the 
House adjourned. 

July 20.——Mr. W. Patten stated that, in consequence of what had taken place re- 
specting Orange Lodges in Ireland and the army, he had been directed by the Com- 
mittee to move that they report on certain parts of the evidence, and that the mi- 
nutes of the evidence should be laid on the table of the House. There were other 
portions of the evidence which were as yet unfit for publication.—Mr. Serjeant 
Jackson said that he was authorised to contradict the insinuation which had been 
thrown out, that the Duke of Cumberland had ever issued any warrants for the 
formation of Orange Lodges in the army, for in the only case in which his Royal 
Highness had been apphed to he refused to sanction the application unless they 
could procure the consent of the Commander-in-Chief at the Horse Guards. Mr. 
Jackson did not deny that certain warrants had been signed by his Royal Highness 
as Grand Master before Orange Lodges had been prohibited by the House, but he 
had never issued or caused them to be issued since; and if they had been circulated 
it was done without his consent and without his knowledge.—The Municipal Corpo- 
rations Bill was read a third time and passed, after an animated debate, which termi- 
nated without a division.—On the order of the day for going into Committee on the 
Stafford Distranchisement bill, Mr. W. 3. O’Brien moved, as an instruction, “ That 
the privilege of sending two Members to Parliament be transterred from the boroug!h 
of Statford to the county of Cork.” On a division the motion was rejected by a 
majority of 159 against 19.—Mr. Fb. Buller also moved ‘ That a Select Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the bribery and corruption which have prevailed at elec- 
tions for Representatives for the borough of Stafford, and to report the result of 
their inquiries to the House: that it be an instruction to the Committee that they 
do report, in the first place, the result of their inquiries as to bribery and corruption 
in the late election.” On a division the motion was rejected by a majority of 96 
against 19.—The House then went into Committee, but did not get through the 
preamble when the Chairman reported progress. 

July 21.—The ballot was taken for the appointment of the Election Committee 
against the return tor Hull.— Numerous petitions against the [rish Church bill were 
presented.—On the Order of the Day for the House going into Committee on the 
Church of Ireland Bill, Sir R. Peel brought forward his motion for an instruction 
to the Committee to divide the Bill into two parts, in order that a separate conside- 
ration might be given to the question of tithes, and of the appropriation of the 
revenues of the Irish Church. ‘Ihe Right Hon. Baronet, in a most admirable 
speech, contended that if justice could prevail, his motion would be adopted.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer resisted the motion, contending that the object of the 
Right Hon. Baronet was not to divide the Bill, but to divide the House ; for thatit 
the motion were sincere the success of it would not accomplish the Right Hon. 
Haronet’s object, inasmuch as the principle of appropriation pervaded the whole 
Bill,— Dr. Lefroy spoke in favour of the motion.—Mr. Denison, Mr. G. F. \ oung, 
and Mr. French, spoke in opposition to the motion, and Mr, Walter in favour of It. 
—Sir R. Inglis then rose to address the House, but was interrupted by loud cres 
of * Divide.” As the Hon. Baronet proceeded the confusion increased, and his 
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voice Was lost in the tumult. Eventually the debate, on the motion of Mr. tlume, 
was adjourned, ; 

July 22.—A motion of Mr, Hume, that Mr. Keith be taken into custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms, for his conduct in respect to the Ipswich election, was postponed 
till Friday, Mr. Sparrow was ordered to be called to the bar and discharged. The 
debate on the motion to the same effect on behalf of Mr. Clipperton was postponed 
ull Friday. Mr, Wason spoke of the conduct of Clipperton as baving been pecu- 
liarly culpable.— The Earl of Darlington considered that the opposition to the 
motion was characterised by vindictive feeling ; the Member opposite ought not to 
be bis own counsel,—Mr. Wason declared that he was not actuated by vindictive 
feeling ; to say so was not true.—Ihe adjourned debate on the Irish Church Bil! 
was then resumed.—Mr. Hume opened the debate, supporting the Bill, and declar- 
ing thatif it were not passed the Irish Church must not expect any more aid from 
Parliament.—Mr. Goulburn supported the proposition of Sir KR. Peel, consider- 
ing that the tithe] question was the fit subject tor legislation, and required some 
measure, but that the appropriation provisions ought to be separately consi- 
dered.—Sir J. Graham, at considerable length, also supported the proposition of Sir 
Rt. Peel.-Lord Howick spoke decidedly in favour of the whole Bill, and against 
any separation of it; if the suggestion could be carried, he should be prepared to 
wbandon the Bill. If the resistance could succeed, there would be passive resistance 
to the payment of rents. He should prefer the rejection of the whole Bill, rather than 
the separation.—On the motion of Mr. Brotherton, the debate was again adjourned, 

July 25.—The Weights and Measures’ Bill was considered in Committee. An 
amendment of Mr. Estcourt, that all the portion of the clause relative to the stamp- 
ing of weights, and the regulation of the fees for stamping them, be omitted, was 
carried on a division, by a majority of 33 against $2. The House then resumed, 
and went pro forma into Committee on the Election Expenses Bill, which was or- 
dered to be printed with alterations, and read a third time on Wednesday next,— 
Mr. Sparrow, having appeared at the bar in custody, was admonished by the Speaker 
for his conduct in respect to the Ipswich election, and then discharged, on payment 
of the fees. —The question of the unstamped press was brought under the notice ot 
the House by Mr, Robinson, who observed that the Government ought to put an end 
to the gross violation of the law which was every day committed in the metropolts. 
—The Attorney-General, in reply, stated that he had taken steps, and would con- 
tinue to do so while the stamp duties existed, to see the law executed.—Mr. Hume 
gave notice that on Tuesday, the 30th of July, at which time he expected the 
evidence of the Select Committee upon Orange Lodges would be upon the table, he 
should call the att ntion of the House to the establishment of Orange Lodyes in the 
army, and propose certain resolutions upon the subject, If the evidence were not 
published in time he should put off his motion.—The Attorney-General obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill to place Sheriffs of cities on the same footing with the 
Sheriffs of counties—that the same oaths should be required of both.— lhe debate 
on the Irish Church Bill was then again resumed. Mr. Ward spoke in favour of the 
Bill, and against the separation of it as proposed by Sir R. Peel. Sir KR. Bateson 
strongly opposed the Bill, and supported Sir R. Peel's proposition, — He eulowised 
Sir J. Graham's speech as able, conclusive, and statesman-like —Mr, Shiel and Lord 
Morpeth supported the Bill._—Mre. Serj ant J ickson resiste d the Bill ; & did Lord 
Stanley, who exposed the fallacy of the calculations of surplus, if the Protestant 
Establishment were to be maintained in Ireland.—Lord John Russell detended th 
Bill at some length, declaring that it had been brought forward most conseentious!y, 
and after the fullest and most anxious consideration —Mr. O'Connell concluded the 
debate, speaking strongly for the Bill. The House then divided. the numbers 
were—For Sir R. Peel's proposition, 282; against it, 319; majority in favour of 
Ministers, 37. The House then resolved into Committee on the Hill, afterwards 
reported progress, and then adjourned, 

July 24.—The Attorney-General brought in a Bill to amend and explain the oaths 
taken by Sheriffs of cities, and counties of cities. The object of the Bill bad re- 
ference to the case of one of the present Sheriffs of London. ; It wes 6 read a first 
time, and the second reading ordered for Tuesday next.- ~Mr. Freshfield moved that 
Mr. Clipperton be called to the bar, in order to his being reprimanded by the 
Speaker, and discharged.—Lord John Russell suggested the propriety of deferris 
the motion until the evidence had been printed, and moved its postponement till 
Monday, which, on a division, was carried by a majority of 29.-—The Attorney- 
General moved that the Imprisonment for Debt Abolition Bill be re-committed, 
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Mr. Law proposed its adjournment till Monday. On a division, the numbers were, 
tor reading the order, 96 ; against it, 14. The House then went into Committee on 
the Bill. Many alterations were proposed, and several divisions took place. The 
report of the Bill, as amended, was ordered to be received on Monday, to which day 
the House adjourned. 

July 27 —On the order of the day being moved for going into Committee on the 
Irish Church Bill, Mr. S. Crawford moved, as an amendment, an address to his 
Majesty, praying him to take into consideration the distress in Mayo, which he 
withdrew after a short discussion.—On the House resolving into Committee, the 
consideration of the clauses up to the 49th was then proceeded with, when the 
Chairman reported progress. 

July 28.—The amendments of the Lords to the Merchant Seamen’s Registration 
Dill were agreed to.—Captain G. Berkeley brought up the report of the Committee 
on the motion to admit ladies to hear the debates. The report was received with 
cheers, and ordered to be printed. —The report of the Hull election Committee was 
brought up, and Colonel Thompson, the sitting member, declared elected. 

July 29.—Captain Boldero inquired whether there was truth in the representa- 
tions that some British sailors bad been shot by order of Don Carlos ?—Lord Pal- 
merston replied that the only information he bad received was from the Commander 
of the “ Ringdove,” who stated that some marines having straggled away had 
been taken ; that one had been shot in consequence of the order of Don Carlos re- 
specting all foreigners in arms; and that the others had been marched into the 
country. These men had belonged to Commodore Henry’s squadron, who assisted 
in the defence of Bilboa against Don Carlos.—The House then went into Committee 
on the Church of Ireland Bill.—Clauses 58 to 100 were forthwith adopted without 
discussion.—Mr, Shaw objected to clause 101, as he could not consent to abolish 
iinister’s money.—The Bill went through the Committee, Lord Morpeth afterwards 
moving that there be advanced 50,0001, from the Consolidated Fund to the Irish 
Chureh Commissioners, for the purpose of being used to promote general education, 
— Agreed to.—The House then resolved into Committee on the Church of Ireland 
Act, Sand 4 Wm, LV., c. 100, sec. 19, relating to the 1,000,0002, advanced for the 
relief of the Clergy of Ireland, and to regulate the remaining portion of the disburse- 
ment.—The discussion then proceeded, and the motion was eventually agreed to.— 
the Chairman then reported progress.—The County Coroners’ Bill, and the Polls at 
Elections Bill, severally passed through Committees without any material amendment, 
alter which the House adjourned. 

July 50.—At the evening sitting Mr. Clipperton was called to the bar, repri- 
manded and discharged.—The report of the Committee on the Irish Church bull, 
embodying certain resolutions, was brought up and agreed to.—Lord F. Egerton re- 
ported to the House from the Yarmouth Committee, that a man named Prentice had 
refused to answer questions. He was ordered to attend the House on Friday.—The 
Attorney General said that he had, with the sanction of Government, prepared two 
charters, which he thought would satisfy the object of the [louse in a resolution to 
which they had come, and the gracious intentions of his Majesty. By the first 
charter the London University was established, not as a University, but as a College, 
under the name of “The London University Colleve,”’ with power to manage the 
affairs of the institution as they were now managed. By the second charter a Me- 
tropolitan University was established, with power of granting degrees to all who 
shall study there, or at institutions similar to the London University College.—Mr. 
M. O'Connell moved for a Committee on General Darling’s conduct, which was 
opposed by the Ministers, but after some discusion, it was carried—the numbers 
being, for the motion, 57 ; against it, 49; majority, 8. 

July 31.—The Committee on the Irish Tithe Bill for the insertion of additional 
clauses was postponed till Monday.—A Select Committee to consider the ork 
Election was appointed on the motion of Lord John Russell.—The Bill relating to 
the revenues of the Established Church was read a third time.— Mr. Sergeant Perrin 
brought forward his motion for leave to bring in a bill to provide for the better re- 
gulation of Corporations in Ireland. ‘The Bill chiefly proposes to assimilate the law 
to the projected law for England, suggesting, however, a 5/. household franchise as 
requisite in Ireland, in many instances, to secure a constituency. After a short 
discussion, the motion was agree d to. The Bill was afterwards brought in and 
read a first time.—Lord Morpeth moved for leave to bring in a bill for the preven- 
tion and speedy punishment of offences against the public peace in Ireland, which 
waa agreed to.—The Music and Dancing License Bill went through a Committee. 
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The report of the Imprisonment for Debt Bill was agreed to, and the third reading 
fixed for Monday.—The Stafford Disfranchisement Bill was postponed for a fort- 
night. 

August 3.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer entered into a detailed explanation 
of the terms of the loan contracted for on Monday, which he described as highly 
advantageous to the country.—The House then went into Committee on the Church 
of Ireland Bill. Several amendments were proposed and negatived, and the whole 
of the clause having been agreed to, the House resumed.— Lord John Russell ob- 
tained leave to bring in a Bill further to reduce the Militia Staffs in Great Britain 
and Ireland.—The Sheriffs’ Regulation Bill, and the Limitations of the Polls at 
Elections Bill, were severally read a third time and passed. 

August 4.—On the motion of Mr. G. Berkeley, that the report of the Committee 
for the admission of Ladies to the Gallery of that House be received, a division took 
place, when the numbers were—for the motion, 86—against it 69—mayjority against 
the motion, 3.—Mr, Hume brought forward his promised motion respecting Oranze 
associations in the army.—Lord John Russell proposed the adjournment of the de- 
bate until Tuesday next, when he should suggest that those resolutions which con- 
tained general statements should be omitted. 

August 5.—There being only 22 Members present at four o'clock, the House ad- 
journed till Thursday. 

August 6.—Lord F. Egerton, as Chairman, reported from the Committee on the 
Great Yarmouth Election, that E. H. Lushington Preston, Esq., J. EB. Lalor, Esq., 
and ——~ Green, Esq., received notices, but declined to answer the questions put to 
them. The witnesses were called in and admonished by the Speaker.— Mr, Plumtre 
moved for the minutes of evidence at the trial by Court Martial of Captain Ache- 
son, of the Royal Artillery, at Malta, in the year 1824. The House divided, when 
there appeared for the motion, 27 ; against it, 54. 

August 7.—The Committee for inquiring into the case of General Darling having 
been appointed, on the motion of Mr. M. O'Connell, Lord John Russell brought for- 
ward his motion for restricting the Committee from entering into the circumstances 
connected with the Court-Martial upon Captain Robison, An amendment was 
proposed by Mr. M. O'Connell, to the effect that the Committee should have power 
to inquire into every thing, with the exception only of the finding and the sentence. 
A debate ensued, in which several Hon, Members took part. The House divided, 
when there appeared for the motion 89, for the amendment 86.—The Lrish Church 
Bill was re-committed. On the million clause an amendment was proposed by Mr, 
Hume ; three clauses were also proposed by Mr. B. Bingham, After considerable 
discussion, they were withdrawn. ‘The remaining clauses of the Bill having been 
agreed to, the House resumed.—The second reading of the Militia Bill was agreed 
to, after some discussion, without a division.—The House adjourned at three 
o’clock. 

August 10.—The House resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, when the 
Miscellaneous Estimates were proceeded with, and several grants were voted. — 
After some angry personal altercation, the discussion of the Irish Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill was postponed to Wednesday.—Mr. Hume moved the re-appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee to inquire into Orange Lodges in the British army. 
This motion was resisted by Mr. Nicol and other Members, on account of the late- 
ness of the hour.—Mr. Hume consented to postpone bis motion for the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee until Tuesday. ce. Sat 

August 11.—At the evening sitting, on the motion of Lord F. Egerton, W L ren- 
tice was discharged out of custody, having answered the questions put to him by 
the Yarmouth Committee.—The reduction of the Militia Staff Bill passed through 
a Committee.—On the motion of Mr. Hume, a Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the institution and extent of Orange Lodges in Great Britain and the colonies, 
—The Order of the Day for resuming the adjourned debate on Orange Lodges in 
lreland was then read. 

August 12.—The Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill was read a second time, 
after a brief discussion.—The Prisons’ Regulation Bill went through a Committee, 
after an ineffectual effort to get Bridewell exempted from its operation,—Lord Mor- 
peth moved the third reading of the Irish Church Bill. The Bill was, after some 
discussion, read a third time and passed.—The Slave-owners’ ( ompensation Bill 
passed through a Committee.—The Imprisonment for Debt Bill and the Tea Duties 
Bill were severally reported, and ordered to be read a third time on Thursday. 

August 13.—At the evening sitting the Tea Duties Bill was read a third time, 
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and passed.—On the motion that the Militia Staff Reduction Bill be read a third 
time, after some discussion, the third reading was carried by a majority of 100 - 
the ayes being 109, the noes 9.—The Irish Corporations’ Bill went through Com- 
mittee, as did the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill. 
August 14.—The Slave Owner’s Compensation Bill was read a third time.—T),» 
Budget.—In Committee of Ways and Means, the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to submit to the House his financial statement for the year ending the 5th of April 
1835, but in consequence of the unusual lateness of the period at which he was in. 
troducing his statement, he was enabled to include the last quarter, ending Sth July. 
The Hon. Gentleman announced to the House, that in April last there appeared a 
surplus of 902,0001,, and that in July there was a surplus of 1,205,000/.; these two 
estimates, however, did not include any provision for the payment of the interest on 
the West India loan. His calculations with regard to the ensuing year led him to 
the conclusion that the amount of revenue for that year would be 45,550,000/., the 
amount of expenditure 44,715,000/., thus leaving a surplus of 855,000/. As to the 
disposition of the surplus in their possession it was to be remembered that there 
must be deducted from that sum the amount of interest on the West India loan, 
rt which would probably not exceed 6 or 700,0001., after which deduction the surplus 
- remaining would not be sufficient to enable him to make any very great reductions in 
taxation. He should propose, first, with regard to spirit licenses, that parties should 
be at liberty to take out licenses for the sale of a quantity of spirits limited to fifty 
gallons, and that in such cases the duty should be reduced. He should also propose 
a reduction in the duty upon flint glass, of 4d., viz., trom 6d. to 2d., which would 
: probably, in the first instance, occasion a loss of about 60 or 70,000/., but would, he 
( had no doubt, hereafter be the means of increasing the revenue upon that article. The 
third subject for reduction was the stamp duties in Ireland, as regarded awards con- 
sequent upon arbitrations relating to sums under a certain amount; a measure which 
he trusted would be very beneficial to the humbler classes in that country.—The 
House then resumed.— The Exchequer Courts Bill (Ireland) passed through a Com- 
mittee.— Adjourned, 

August 15,—The Speaker took the Chair at twelve o’clock.—Lord J. Russell ap- 
peared at the Bar, and informed the House that he held in his hand his Majesty's 
most gracious answer to the resolutions of that House on the subject of Orange 
lodges in the army, which had been communicated to his Majesty. His Majesty 
assured bis faithful Commons that he had perused with the greatest attention their 
resolutions, and that he could assure them that the subject had, and should continue 
to receive his best and most serious consideration, and that his faithful Commons 
might rely on his firm determination to adopt those measures that may appear the 
most effectual to discourage such injurious practices, and to prevent the formation 
of such societies in the army.—Mr., Baring brought up the reports on the “ Ways 
and Means,” and the Excise Laws, which were agreed to.—The Attorney-General 
moved the third reading of the Bill to abolish Imprisonment for Debt. 
| August 17,—The Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill was read a third time 

i and passed. 

’ August 18.—The Prisons Regulations Bill was read a third time and passed.— 
| The Constabulary Force (Ireland) Bill passed through a Committee.-—-Mr. W. Pat- 
ten reported from the Select Committee on Orange Institutions in Great Britain and 
the Colonies that Lieut.-Col. Fairman had been called upon to prodace a letter-book 
stated to be in his possession, and which contained copies of letters entered by bim- 
self and agents, and had refused to comply with such requisition. It was ordered 
that Lieut.-Col. Fairman should attend at the bar of the House to-morrow. 
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Died.—At Ilfracombe, aged 80, Cotherine 


widow of the Rev, John Roget, and sister of 


the late Sir Samuel Romilly. 

At Peber, Lient.-Gen. Georve Cookson, R.A. 

At Oswaldkirk, York, the Rev. T. Comber, 
aged 71, rector of that parish. 

The “India Gazette’’ announces that che 
Rajch of Jaypore died on the Sth of April. 

At Bayswater, aged 62, S. W. Reynolds, 
Esq., engraver to their Majesties. 

At Naples, Thomas James Mathias, Esq. in 
his S2ud year. This gentleman was the Author 
of the celebrated “ Pursuits of Literature.” 

In Albemarle Street, Mr. Charles Wild, in 
the 5S2ad year of his age. 


Varried.—At St. Mary’s, Paddington, Henry 
Bickersteth, Esq., King’s Connsel, to Lady 
Jane Elizabeth Harley, eldest daughter of the 
Karl of Oxtord. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. Robert Deedes 
Wilmot, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, in Hants, 
to Jane, youngest daughter of Charles furner, 
Esq. ALR A. : 

Mr. Jonathan Wood, to Miss Sturtivant, 
only cangher of the Rev. Mr. Sturtivaat. 

The Hon. J.J. B. Ponsonby, son of Lord 
Duncannon, and member for Derby, wl 
shortly lead to the hymeneal altar the beautiful 
and accomplished daughter of the Earl of 
Derham. 








